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MID ST the congratulations and praiſes of a free, a joy- 

ful, and now united people, who are ambitious to Sxpreſs _ 

their duty and their wiſhes in their various claſſes; I think 
myſelf happy to have Your Majeſty's moſt gracious permiſſion 
to approach You, and, after the manner of the people whoſe 
N I have aſſumed, to bring an humble offering in my 


1 
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As ſome part of my ſubject led me to conſider the 
our excellent conſtitution in compariſon of others; my thoughts. 
were naturally turned to Your Majeſty, as it's warmeſt friend and 

e | FER 


DEDICATION. bY 


moſt powerful protector: : and as the whole is hides: to recom- 
mend the practice of virtue, as the means of happineſs; to whom 
could I addreſs it with fo much propriety, as to a Prince, who, 
illuſtrates and enforces the precepts of the moraliſt by his life! 


J am, 


| 
* 
: 
i 
* 
[ 
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May it pleaſe Your MajesTY, 


* — 

u 5 — * 1 
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Your MajesTY's ' 
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Moſt faithful, moſt obliged, 
| And moſt obedient 


Subject and Seryant, 


JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 
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repines at the of 
the wicked? and who is 


cy the lot of the righteous? 


He, who has appointed to each his 
portion, is God; the Omniſeient and 
the Almighty, who fills eternity, and 
whoſe exiſtence is from himſel | but 
he who murmurs, is man; who yeſter- 


day was not, and who to- morrow ſhall. 


be forgotten: let him liſten in ſilence 
to the voice of knowlege, and hide 
the bluſhes of confuſion in the duſt. 
Solyman, the mighty and the wiſe, 
who, in the one hundred and ſecond 


year of the a, fat upon the throne 
of. Perſia, — ſons, Almoran 
and Hamet, and were twins. Al- 


moran was the born, but Soly- 
man divided his affection equally be- 
tween them : they were both lodged in 
the. ſame ut, .of -the ſeraglio, both 
were atten by the ſame. ſeryants, 


= both rec inſtructions from the 


One of the firſt things that Almo - 
ran learnt, was the prerogative of his 
birth; and he was taught very early 
to ſet à high value upon it, by the 
terms in which thoſe. about him ex- 
reſſed br ſenſe of the power, the 
— and and the delights of royalty. 
nd prog 
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bn that the. 1 ma was | coming 
when: the ſole poſſeſſion of ſovereign 
E 5 would ble him to fulfil all 
wiſhes, to determine the fate of 
2 
e „an S 
— nv at * will: he was flat- 
tered by thaſe who hoped. to draw 
wealth and dignity from his favour; | 
and intereſt prompted all who ap- 
proached him, to adminiſter to his 
pleaſures with a zeal; and aſſiduity, 
which had the ap af reverence 


to his merit, and affektion Wa 


Hamet, on the contrary, ſoon be⸗ | 
came. ſenſible of a ſubordinate ſtation 
he wus not, indeed, neglected; but 
he was not much careſſed, When the 
gratification of Hamet came 1 qc 
petition with that of Almoran, x 
always obliged to give, it except” 

when Solyman interpoſed hs ts mind | 
was, therefore, naturally led to 1 7 
for happineſs in obj _—_ very different 
oſe which had fixed the atten- 
tion of Almoran. As he knew not 
to how narrow a ſphere captice or jea- 
might confine him, he conſidered 


his 6p If "_ would 


produced great 


Almoran and. Hamet, pro 
diifailarity in hte poſitions © ka. 


DA 


biz, and charact 
haps; nature mi 
contribute. Almoran was haughty, 
vain, and voluptuous; Hamet was 
gentle, courteous, and temperate: Al- 
moran was volatile, impetuous, and 
iraſeible; Hamet was thoughtful, pa- 
tient, and forbearing. Upon the heart 
of Hamet alſo were written the in- 
ſtructions of the prophet; to his mind 
futurity was preſent by hahitual an- 
ticipation; his ae his pain, his 
hopes, and his fears, were perpetually 
referred to the inviſible and almighty 
Father of Life, by ſentiments of grati- 
tude or reſignation, complacency or 
confidence; ſo that his devotion was 
not periodicat but conſtaut. 
But the viewys of Almoran were ter- 
minated by nearer objects: his mind 
was vally bufied in the antici- 
tion of pleaſures and honours, which 
- ſuppoſed to be neither uncertain 
nor remote; theſe excited his hopes, 
with a power ſufficient to fix his at- 
tention; he did not look beyond them 
for other objects, nor enquire how 
enjoyments more diſtant were to be 
acquired; and as he ſuppoſed: theſe to 
be already ſecured to him by his birth, 
there was nothing he was ſolicitous to 
obtain as the reward of merit, nor oy 
thing that he conſidered himſelf to poſ- 
ſets. as the bounty of Heaven. If the 
ſublime and diſintereſted rectitude that 


produces and rewards itſelf, ' dwells | 


indeed with man, it dwelt not with 
Almoran: with reſpe& to God, there- 
fore, he was not impreſſed with a ſenſe 
either of duty or dependence; he felt 
neither reverence nor love, gratitude 
nor reſignation: in abſtaining from 
evil, he was not intentionally good; 
he practiſed the externals of morality 
without virtue, and performed the ri- 
tuals of devotion without piety. 
Such were Almoran and Hamet, 


when Solyman their father, full of 


days and full of honour, ſlept in peace 
the ſleep of death. With this event 
they were immediately acquainted.” 
The emotions of 'Almoran were ſueh 
as it was impoſſible to conceal: the 


joy that be feft in ſecret was ſo great, 
that the mere dread of diſappointment 


for a moment ſuſpended his belief of 
what he heard when his fears and 
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8 . „ - hs. \ 
| This difference in the ſituation of lie doudts gave way; 


with his Tooks fixed 


. 
f 


fuffuſed with ſudden. bluſhes, and his | 


eyes ſparkled with exültation and im- 


patience: he looked eagerly about him, 
as if in haſte to N tis looks 
were embarraſſed, and his geſtures ir- 


- reſolute, becauſe he knew not what 


to do: he uttered ſome incoherent ſen- 
tences, which diſcovered at once the 
joy that he felt, and his ſenſe of it's 
impropriety ; and his whole deport- 
ment expreſſed the utmoſt tumult an 

perturbation of mind. | 

Upon Hamet, the death of his fa- 
ther produced a very different effe& ; 


as ſoon as he heard it, his lips trem- 


bled and his countenance pale; 
he ſtood motionleſs a moment, like a 
pilgrim transfixed by lightning in the 
deſart; he then ſmote his breaſt, and 
looking upward, his eyes by degrees 
overflowed with tears, and they fell, 
like dew diſtilling from the mountain, 
in a calm and ſilent ſhower, As his 
pre was thus mingled with devotion, 
is mind in a ſhort tinte recovered it's 
tranquility,” though not it's chearful- 
neſs, and he deſired to be conducted to 
oben 0599097994260 743 
He found him furroumded by the 
lords of his court; his eye {tilt reſtleſs 
and ardent, and his deportment elate 
and aſſuming. Hamet preſſed haſtily 
through the eirele, and proſtrated Him- 


ſelf before kim: Almoran received the 


homage with a tumultuous plgaſure; 
but at length raiſed him Eem the 
ground, and aſſured him of his pro- 
tection, though without any expref-" 


ſions either of kindneſs or of ſorrow : 


© Hamiet,* ſays he, if Thave no cauſe 
to complain of you as'a ſubject, you 
© ſhall have no cauſe to complain of 
me as 2 king. Hamet, whoſe heart 
was again pierced by the cold and 
diſtant behaviour of his brother, ſup- 
eſſed the ſigh that . e in his 

ſom, and ſeeretly wiped away the 
tear that ſtarted to his eye: he retired, 
| n the ground, 
to a remote corner of the apartment; 
and though his heart yearned to em- 
brace his brother, his modeſt diffidence 
reſtrained him from intrading upon 
In Mis fituation were Almoran and 
Hamèt, when Omar entered the apart - 
mem Omar, upon whoſe head the 
hand of time became heavy, had from 
his youth acquain ted haf | 8 
4 


* 
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dom: td him nature had revealed her- 
llelf in the ſilence of the night, when 
his lamp was burning alone, and his 
eyes only were open: to him was 
mon; and to him the knowledge of 
thiags inviſible had been revealed. Nor 
was the virtue of Omar inferior to his 
knowledge; his heart was a fountain of 
good, which though it floed through 
annumerable ſtreams was never dry: 
yet was the virtue of Omar cloathed 
with humility; and he was fill preſſ- 
nearer to perfection, by a devotion 
which though clorated . rational, 
and though regular was warm. From 
the council of Omar, Solyman had de- 
rived glory and ſtrength; and to him 
80 committed the education of his 
CA! . | 
When he entered the apartment, the 
crowd, touched at once with reverence 
and love, drew back; every eye was caſt 
downward, and every tongue was ſilent. 
The full of days approached the king, 
and kneelin Lesbe him he 
his hang a ſealed paper: the king re- 
ceived it with impatience, ſeeing it ſu- 
perſcribed with the hand of his father; 
and Omar looking round, and perceiv- 
ing Hamet, beckoned him to come for- 
ward. Hamet, whoſe obedience to 
Omar had been ſo long habitual that it 
was now almoſt ſpontaneous, inſtantly 
drew near, though with a flow and ir- 


reſolute pace; and Almoran, having 
broken the ſeal of the paper, began to 


read it to himſelf, with a look that ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt anxiety and impa- 
tience. Omar kept his eye fixed upon 
him, and ſoon perceived that his coun- 
tenance was cur chin by confuſion. 
and trouble, and ag he omg _ 
ing to put up the paper in his bo- 
Em; he — another paper 
from under his robe, and gave it to 
Hamet: This,“ ſays he, is a copy 
© of the will of Solyman, your father; 
the original is in the hand of Almo- 
ran; read it, and you will find that 
© he has bequeath Fg his kingdom be- 
The eyes of all preſent were now 
t . Hamet, who ſtood filent and 
s with amazement, but was 
Don rouſed to attention by the homage 
that was paid him. In the mean time, 
Almoran's confuſion increaſed every 


vated by the ſydden attention of 


oo 


power of the Seal of Solo- 


his tears. Almorin rather 


t into 


moment: his diſa oi — 


mu, 


. 


7 
ho were preſent to his brother j and 
his jealoufy made him think himſelf 
neglected, while thole aRts of duty were 

formed to Hamet, which were now 
known to be his! right,” and Which he 
had himſelf received before him. 

Hamet, however, e but little 
what ſo much excited the envy of Al- 
moran; his mind was employed upon 
ſuperior objects; and agitated by no- 
bler paſſions: the coldneſs of his Bro- 
cher s behaviour, though it had prieved 
had not quenched his affeQionzy and 
as he-was now no longer ed —4 
the deference due from a ſubje@to his 
king, he ran to him, and cateling him 
to his breaſt attempted to ſpank; but 
his _ * too . he 5, am 
expreſs his affection and joy 425 


than received the embrace; and after a 
few ceremonies, to which neither of 
them could much attend, they retired 
to ſeparate apartments.” _. 


; HEN Almoran was alone, he 
| immediately locked the door; 


and throw ing himſelf upon a ſofa in 


an agony of vexation and diſappoint- 
ment, of which he was unwilling there 
ſhould be any witneſs, he revolved in 
his mind all the pleaſures and honours 
of ſupreme dominion which had now 
fuddenly been ſnatched from him, with 
a degree of anguiſh and Yegret, not 
proportioned to their real, but their 
imaginary value. Go e 6 FRM 
Of future good, that which we ob- 
tain is found to be leſs than our ex- 


pectations; but that of which we are 
ſe would have 
been more: thus do the children of _. 


diſappointed, we fu 


hope extract evil, both from what they 
gain, and from what they loſe. * 


ZBut Almoran, after firſt tumult 


of his mind had ſubfided, began to 


conſider as well what was left him, 
as what had been taken away. He 
was ſtil] without a ſuperior, though he 
had an equal; he was a | 
though he did not govern alone: and 


with reſpe& to every individual in his. 
one, his will would 


r exce 805 
now be a law; thou gh | to 
the public, the concurrence of ging 
ther would be neceſſary to give it force. 
Let me then, fays he, W | 
; © moi. 
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< moſt of 2 that is now put 


into my hand, and wait till ſome fa- 
© yourable opportunity ſhall offer to 


.* increaſe it. Let me diſſemble m 


jealouſy and * that 
P 


4 may not alarm ſuſpicion, or put the 


| * virtues of Hamet upon their guard 
_ © againſt me; and let me contrive to 


give our joint adminiſtration ſuch a 
form, as may beſt favour my deſign.” 


Such were the reflections, with which 


Almoran ſoothed the anguiſh of his 
mind; while Hamet was buſied in ſpe- 
culations of a very different kind. If he 
Was 1 at reflecting, that he was 
raiſed from a ſubject to a prince; he was 
plgaſed {till more, when he conſidered 
Kis elexation as a teſt of his father's 
affection to his perſon, and approbation 
of his conduct: he was alſe delighted 
with the thought, that his brother was 


aſſociated with him in the arduous taſł 


which he was now called to perform. 
„. If I had been appointed to govern 
< alone, ſaid he, © I ſhould have had 
no equal; and he who has no equal, 
though he may have faithful ſervants, 
© can have no . there cannot be 
<. that union of intereſts, that equal 
© participation of good, that unre- 
« 8 intercourſe of mind, and 
© that mutual dependence, which con- 
< ſtitutes the pure and exalted happi- 
© neſs of friendſhip. With Almoran, 
© I ſhall ſhare the ſupreme delight of 
<« wrelting the innocent and the helpleſs 
from the iron hand of oppreſſion; of 
© animating merit by reward, and re- 
© fraining the unworthy by fear: I 
© ſhall ſhare, with Almoran, the plea- 
c ſures of governing a numerous, a 
c powerful, and a happy people; plea- 
C — which, however great, are, like 
«© all others, increaſed by participation. 
While Hamet was thus enjoying the 
happineſs, which his virtue derived from 
the ſame ſource, from which the vices 
of Almoran had filled his breaſt with 
anguiſh and diſcontent; Omar was 
contriving in what manner their joint 


government could beſt be carried into 


execution. ; 


He knew that Solyman, having con- 
ſidered the diſpoſitions of his ſons, was 


of opinion, that if they had been blended 
in one perſon, they would have pro- 
duced a character more fit to govern in 
His ſtead, than either of them alone: 
Almoran, he thought, was too volatile 


and warm; but he ſuſpected, that Ha- 


Hamet, a 


would fink into inactivit for wand 
of ſpirit: he feared alike Almoran's 
love of enterprize, and Hamet's fond- 
neſs for retirement: he obſerved; in 
placid eaſineſs of temper, 
which might ſuffer the reins of govern- 
ment to lie too looſe; and, in Almoran, 
a quickneſs of reſentment, and jealouſy 
of command, which might hold them 
too tight: he hoped; therefore, that by 
leaving them a joint dominion, he 
thould blend their diſpoſitions, at leaſt 
in their effects, in every act of govern- 
ment that ſhould take place; or that, 
however they ſhould agree to admi- 
niſter their government, the public 
would derive benefit from the virtues 
of both, without danger of ſuffering 
from their imperfe&ions, as their im- 


perfections would only operate a+ 


gainſt each other, while, in whatever 
was right, their minds would natu- 
rally concur, as the coincidence of 
rectitude with rectitude is neceſſary and 
eternal. But he did not conſider, that 
different diſpoſitions operating ſepa- 
rately upon two ditferent wills, would 
appear in effects very unlike thoſe 
which they would concur to produce 
in one: that two wills, under the di- 
rection of diſpoſitions fo different, 
would ſeldom be brought to coincide ; 
and that more miſchiets would proba- 
bly ariſe from the conteſt, than from 
the imperfections of either alone, 
But Solyman had fo long applauded 
himſelf for his project before he re- 
vealed it to Omar, that Omar found 
him too much diſpleaſed with any ob- 
jection, to conſider it's weight: and 
knowing that peculiar notions are more 
rarely given up, than opinions received 
from others, and made our own only 
by adoption, he at length We 
leſt he ſhould by farther oppoſition loſe 
his influence, which on other occafions 
he might ſtill employ to the advantage 
of the public; and took a ſolemn 
oath, that he would, as far as was in 
his power, ſee thewill carried into exe- 


cution. 


To this, indeed, he conſented with- 
out much reluctance, as he had little 
leſs reaſon to fear the ſole government 
of Almoran, than a joint adminiſtra- 
tion; and if a ſtruggle for ſuperioritj 
ſhould happen, he hoped the virtues 
Hamet would obtain the ſuffrages of 
the people in his favour, and eftabliſh 
him upon the thyone alone. But as 


— 
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is itſelf an evil, and as changes 
in government are ſeldom produced 
without great confuſion and calamity, 
he applied himſelf to conſider in what 
manner the government of Almoran 
and Hamet could be adminiſtered, ſo 
as moſt effectually to blend their cha- 
rafters in their adminiſtration, and 


prevent the conduct of one from ex- 
citing jealouſy in the other, 


After mch thought, he determined 


that a ſyſtem of laws ſhould be pre- 


pared, which the ſons of Solyman 
ſhould examine. and alter till t 


tectly approved, and tg which 
ould = give the ſancklön of their 
joint authority : that when any addition 


or alteration ſhould be thought neceſ- 


ſary, it ſhould be made in the ſame 
manner; and that when any inſuper- 
able difference of ſentiment happened, 
either in this or in any act of prero- 
gative independent of the laws ' 

gulating the manners of the people, 
the kings ſhould refer it to ſome per- 


ſon of approved integrity and wiſdom, 


and abide by his determination. Omar 


ceeaſily foreſaw, that when the opinion 


of Almoran and Hamet ſhould differ, 
the opinion of Almoran would be eſta- 
bliſhed; for there were many cauſes 
that would tender Almoran inflexible, 


and Hamet yielding: Almoran was 


naturally confident and afluming, Ha- 
met diffdent and modeſt; Almoran 
was impatient of contradiction, Hamet 
was attentive to argument, and ſolici- 
tpus only for the diſcovery of truth. 
Almoran alfa conceived, that by the 
will of his father, he had ſuffered 
wrong; Hamet, that he had received a 
favour : Almoran, therefore, was diſ- 
poſed to reſent the firſt appearance of 
oppoſition; and Hamet, on the con- 
trary, to acquieſce, as in his ſhare of 
overnment, whatever it might be, he 
ad more than was his right by birth, 
and his brother had leſs. Thus, there- 


ore, the will of Almoran would pro- 
ny predominate in the ſtate : but as 
the 


ame cauſe which conferred this ſu- 
ity, would often prevent conten- 
mar conſidered it, upon the, 
her as good than evil. 


or re- 


his zeal and affection for them: he 


mentioned the promiſe he had made, 


to devote himſelf to their ſervice; and 
the oath he had taken, to propoſe what- 
ever he thought might facilitate the ac- 
compliſhment of their father's deſign, 
with honour to them, and happineſs - 
to their people. Theſe motives, Which 

he "la not reſiſt without impiety, he 
hoped would abfolve him from pre- 
ſumption; and truſting in the geti- 
tude of his intentions, he left the iſſue 
woos "8 


cna?. m. 
£ receipt of this let br - threw. | 


Almoran into another agony of 
indignation; he felt again the of 
his prerogative; the offer of advice. he 
diſdained as an inſult, to which he 
had been injuriouſly ſubjected Dy the 
will of his father; and he was diſpoſed / 
to reject whatever was ſuggeſted by 


Omar, even before his propoſal was 
known. With this temper of mind he 


began to read, and at every paragraph 
took new offence; he determined, how- - 
ever; not to admit Omar to the honour 
of a conference upon the ſubject, but 
to ſettle a plan of government with his 
brother, without the leaſt regard to his 
advice... -: | 3 
A ſupercilious attention to minute 
formalities, is a certain indication of a2 
little mind, conſcious to the want of 
innate dignity, and ſolicitous to derive 
from others what it cannot ſupply to 
itſelf: as the ſcrupulous ekaction of 
every trifling tribute ' diſcovers the 
3 of Ns tyrant, who fears his 
claim ſhould be diſputed; while the 
prince, who is conſcious of ſuperior 
and indiſputable power, and knows 
that the fates he has ſubjugated do 
not dare to revolt, ſcarce enquires 
whether ſuch teſtimonies of allegiance 
are given or not. 3 
Thus, the jealouſy of Almoran al- 
ready enſlaved him to the punctilios of 
ſtate; and the moſt os circum- 
ſtances involved him in perplexity, or 
fired him with reſentment: the friend- 
ſhip and fidelity of Omar ſtung him 
with rage, as inſolent and intruſive 3 
and though it determined him to an 
immediate interview with his brother, - 
yet he was embarraſſed how to procure 
Ar ir beth and was about to 


4 


the meſſage, when 


warmed with 
of affection and confidence, by the 


' himſelf with the hope that he might 
remove it: finding, however, that ch 


to him; but he ſtopped ſhort with 
iſdain, upon reflecting, that it was an 
Act of condeſcenſion which might be 
deemed 'an acknowledgment of ſupe- 
riority: he then thought of ſending 
for Hamet to come to him; but this 
he feared might provoke him, as im- 
plying a denial of his equality: at 
ength he determined to propoſe a meet - 


ing in the chamber of council, and 


was juſt diſpatching an officer with 
| bs . Bamet entered the 
apartment. 4 
The countenance of Hamet was 
Auſhed with jop, and his heart was 
e pleaſing ſenſations 
ſame let: from which Almoran had 
extracted the bitterneſs of jealouſy and 
reſentment; and as he had no idea 
that an act of courteſy to his brother 
could derogate from his own diene 
or importance, he indu}ged the hone 
impatience of his heart to communi- 
cate the pleaſure with which it over- 


flowed : he was, indeed, ſomewhat diſ- 


appointed, to find no traces of ſatis- 


faction in the countenance of Almo- 
ran, when he ſaw the ſame paper in 


his hand, which had impreſſed fo much 


upon his W m. 


He waited ſome time after the firſt 


ſalutations, without mentioning the 


ſcheme of government he was 'come to 


concert; becauſe having obſeryed that 
Almoran was embarraſſed and diſ- 


pleaſed, he expected that he would 
communicate the cauſe, and pleaſed 


his 
expectation was diſappointed, he ad- 
dreſfed him to this effect: 1 


How happy are we, my dear bro- 
„ther, in the wiſdom and fidelity of 


© Omar! how excellent is the ſyſtem 
of government that he has propoſed! 
4 how eaſy and honourable will it be 


© to us that govern, and how advanta- 


c geous to the people that obey !' | 
The advantages, ſaid Almoran, 
© which you ſeem to have diſcovered, 
© are not evident to me: tell me, then, 
* what you imagine they are, and I 
will afterwards give you my opinion.“ 
By eftabliſhing a ſyſtem of laws as 
* the rules of government,” ſaid Ha- 
met, ay. evils will be avoided, 
© and many benefits procured. If tlie 
« Jaw is the will only of the ſovereign, 
it can never certainly be known to 


ſtretchin 
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the people: many, theref re ore, may 
5 e rule of right, which tlie 


© Beſides, he who governs not by a 


6 

4 

* 

6 

© man is able to ſuſtain; and if by 
«© others, the inferiority of their Ak 
« muſt ſubje&t them to temptations 
© which it cannot be hoped they will 
always reſiſt, and to prejudices which 
it will perhaps be — for them 
to ſurmount. But to adminiſter go- 
vernment by a law which aſcertains 
«© the offence, and directs the puniſh- 
© ment, integrity alone will be ſuffi- 
c cient; and as the ſentence will, in 
© this caſe, depend not upon eue 
© but upon facts, juſtice will {ſeldom 
© be perverted, even when integrity 1s 
6 wanting, becauſe, as it cannot be 
© imputed to error, it will always in- 
« cur the infamy and danger of notoy 
o 655 
Almoran, who had heard the opi- 
nions of Hamet with impatience and 
ſcorn, now ſtarted from his ſeat with 
a proud and contemptuous aſpect :. he 
firſt glanced his eyes upon his brother; 
and then looking diſdainfully down- 
ward, he threw back his robe, and 
out his hand from him, 
© Shall the fon of Solyman,* ſaid he, 
© upon whoſe will the fate of nations 
© was ſuſpended, whoſe ſmiles” and 
* frowns were alone the critgrons of 
right and wrong, before whom the 
voice of wiſdom itſelf was ſilent, 
© and the pride even of virtue hum- 
© bled in the duſt; ſhall the ſon of 
© Solyman be harneſſed, like a mule, 
© in the trammels of law? ſhall he be- 
come a- mere inſtrument to execute 
25 CEORE 


© whom he will; to be the ſovereign, 
not only of property, but of le; 


Werned by 


and to govern alike without pre- 


ment of genius, the appligh 


rince, to 


will be difficult for two hir 


. . ue . . * 
aA K K a © * a % Ob. «> 


| are 
any enjoyments peculiar to royalty; 
let us ſecure them as our oy diſtino- 


Not ſo, ſays Hamet; er I 
g prince to do, after 

For laws has wy 
government of ana- 


« 

« 

© the revenues, and whatever 
6 Sat the arts of peace 3 
* ſupetiority in war, is the per ob- 
« ject of a king's attention 

© But in theſe;” ſaid Alm 


concur; let us, then, agree Pave 
theſe alſo to the care E. er, 
whom we can continue as long as 
we approve, and diſplace when we 
approve no longer: we ſhall, by this 
expedient; be able to avert the odium 
of any unpopular meaſure; and by 
the ſacrifice of a ſlave, we can al- 
ways ſatisfy the people, and ſilence 
© public diſconten. FLY 
p c of truſt implicitly. to another, 
a amet, is to give up a - 
K Wes which it is X ET ous higheſt 
« duty and intereſt to keep; it is to be- 
© tray our truſt, and to ſacrifice our 
© honour, to another. The prince, 
who leaves the government of his 


N © lence of Heaven. « people implicitly to a ſubject, leaves 

: As Almoran feared, that to pro- it to one, who has many more temp- 

; ceed in this argument would too far * tations to betray their intereſt than 

diſcloſe his ſentiments, and put Ha- * himſelf. A vicegerent is in a ſubor- 

| met too much upon his guard; he dinate ftation; he has, therefore, 

þ determined for the preſent to difſem- much to fear, and much to hope; he 

4 ble: and as he perceived, that Ha- * 1aay alſo acquire. the power of ob- 
h met's opinion, and an adminiftration * taining what he hopes, and averting | 
e founded upon it, would render him © what he fears, at Lud 2p expence; | 
. extremely popular, and at length pcſ- he may ſtand in need of dependents, f 
* ſibly ſtable him alone; he was now and may be able no otherwiſe to pro- | 
d folicitous only to withdraw him from * cure them, than by conniving at the | 
n, pra notice, and perſuade him to fraud or the violence which they 1 
e; leave the government, whatever form commit; he may receive, in bribes, . 
ns it ſhould receive, to be adminiſtered * an s taxing for his ſhare, as an in- \ 
ad by otfiers : returning, therefore, tg his *< dividual, in the public proſperity ; | 
of cat, and aſſuming an appearailee of © for his intereſt is not eſſential —.— = 
complacence and tran ulitys with © need with that of the ſtate; he has | 
which he could not form his language a Myra” intereſt, but the -intereſt 4 
perfectly to agree; Let us then, ſaid of the ſtate, and of the king, are 
ö be, 1 a law muſt be ſet up in our one; he may even be corrupted to 

© ſtead, leave the law to be executed . betray the councils, and give up the 

I by our laves: and as nothing will * intereſts of the nation, to a fore 
e 


be left for us to do, that is worthy * power; but this is impoſſible to he 
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* king; for nothing equivalent to what 


© he would give up, could be offered- 


him. But as a king has not equal 
'< temptations to do wrong, neither is 
© he: equally expoſed to oppoſition, 
'© when he does right: the meaſures of 
© 2 ſubſtitute are frequently oppoſed, 
merely from intereſt; becauſe the 
leader of a faction Againſt him, hopes, 
© that if he can remove him by popu- 


© lar clamour, he ſhall ſüeceed to his 


© power; but it can be no man's in- 
© tereſt to oppoſe the meaſures of a 
© king, if his meaſures are good, be- 
© cauſe ho man can hope to ſupplant 
him. Are not thelk the precepts 
©« of the Prophet, whoſe wiſdom was 
© from above ?—* Let not the eye of 
ce expeftation be raiſed to another, for 
4c that which thyſelf only ſhould be- 
& ftow: ſuffer not thy own ſhadow to 
© obſcure thee; nor be content to de- 
“e rive that glory, which it is thy pre- 
66 2 * to impart.” 

But is the prince,” ſaid Almoran, 
always the wiſeſt man in his domi- 
nions? Can we not find, in another, 

abilities and experience, which we do 
not poſſeſs? and is it not the wo of 
him who preſides in the ſhip, to place 
© the helm in that hand which can beſt 
é ſteer it? | | 

© A prince, ſaid Hamet, who ſin- 
« cerely intends the good of his people, 
© can ſcarce fail to effe& it; all the 
© wiſdom of the nation will be at once 
© turned to that obje&: whatever is his 
« 
s 
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principal aim, will be that of all who 
are admitted to his council; for to 
© concur with his principal aim, muſt 
© be the ſureſt recommendation to his 
* favour. Let us, then, hear others; 
but let us act ourſelves,” 

As Almoran now perceived, that 
the longer this converſation continued, 
the more he ſhould be embarraſſed; he 
put an end to it, by appearing to ac- 
quieſce in what Hamet bad propoſed. 
Hamet withdrew, charmed with the 
candour and flexibility which he ima- 
gined he had diſcovered in his brother; 

and not without ſome exultation in his 
own rhetoric, which he ſuppoſed had 
gained no inconſiderable victory, Al- 
moran, in the mean time, applauded 
himſelf for having thus far practiſed 
the arts of diſſimulation with ſucceſs; 
fortified himſelf in the reſolutions he had 
before taken; and conceived new ma- 

levolence and jealouſy againſt Hamet. 
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CHAP, Ty.-..: 
W HILE Hamet was exulting in 


his conqueſt, and his heart was 
overflowing at once with ſelf- compla- 
cency, and affection to his brother; he 
was told, that Omar was waiting with- 


out, and deſired admittance. Hame* 


„ tiplication of 


ordered that he ſhould be immediately 
introduced; and when Omar entered, 


and would have proſtrated himſelf be- 
fore him, he catehed him in his arms 
i ſport of affection and eſteem; 
g ordered that nage ſhould : 
interrupt them, compelled him to fit 
&waomink oi Ee, 
He then related, with all the Joy of 
a youthful and an ardent mind, th 
converſation he had had with Almo- 
ran, intermixed with expreſſions of the 
higheſt praiſe and the moſt cordial 


eſteem. Omar was not without ſuſ- 


picion, that the ſentiments which Al- 
moran had firſt expreſſed with ſuch ve- 
hemence of paſſion, were ſtill predomi- 
nant in his mind: but of theſe ſuſpi- 
cions he did not give the leaſt hint to 
Hamet; not only becauſe to commu- 
nicate ſuſpicions is to accuſe without 

roof, but becauſe he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to make an ill report 
of another, though he knew eit to be 
true. 'He approved the ſentiments of 
Hamet, as hey had indeed been in- 


fuſed by his own inſtructions; and 


ſome precepts and cautions were now 
added, which the acceffion of Hamet to 
a ſhare of the imperial power made par- 

ticularly neceſſary. | | 
Remember, ſaid Omar, that the 
© moſt effectual way of 2+ wager vir⸗ 

© tue, is to prevent occaſions of vice. 
© There are, perhaps, particular ſitua - 
© tions, in which human virtue has al- 
© ways failed: at leaſt, temptation of- 
ten repeated, and long continued, has 
© ſeldom been finally reſiſted. In a 
government ſo conſtituted as to leave 
* the people expoſed to perpetual ſe- 
duction, by opportunities of diſſalute 
© pleaſure or iniquitous gain the mul- 
nal laws will only 
tend to depopulate the kingdom, and 
« diſgrace the ſtate; to devote to the 
«* ſcymitar and the bow-ſtring, thoſe 
© who might have been uſeful to foci- 
© ety, and to leave the reſt diſſolute, 
turbulent, and factious. If the ſtreets 
« not only abound with women, who 
e „ inflame 


. ple, and Almoran from 


% 


t ;nflame the paſſenger by their appear- 
t ance, their geſture, ' and their ſolici- 
* © ' tations; but with houſes, in which 
t eyery defire which they kindle may 
© be gratified with ſecrecy and conve- 
© nience; it is in vain that © the feet 
c of the proſtitute go down to death, 
«c and that her ſteps take hold on hell: 
© what then can be hoped from any 


© puniſhment, which the laws of man 


© can ſuperadd to diſeafe and want, 


© mit opium to be publickly ſold at a 
* low rate; it Will be folly hope, 
hat ih dread of puniſhment will 
Tender idleneſs and drunkenneſs 
ſtrangers to the poor, If a tax is ſo 
collected, as to leave opportunities 
to procure the commodity, without 
paying it; the hope of gain will al- 
ways ſurmount the fear of puniſh- 
*ment. If, when the veteran has 
ſerved you at the riſque of life, you 
withold his hire; it will be in vain 
to threaten uſury and extortion with 
impriſonment and fines. If, in your 
armies, you ſuffer it to be any man's 
intereſt, rather to preſerve the life of 
a horſe than a man; be aſfured, that 
your own ſword is drawn for your 
enemy : for there will always be ſome, 
in whom intereſt is ſtronger than hu- 
manity and' honour. Put no man's 
intereſt, - therefore, in the balance 
againſt his duty; nor hope that good 
can often be produced, but by pre- 
© venting opportunities of evil. 
Too theſe precepts of Omar, Hamet 
liſtened as to the inſtructions of a fa- 
ther; and having promiſed to keep 
them as the treaſure of life, he diſmiſſed 
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him from his preſence. The heart of 


Hamet was now expanded with the 
moſt pleaſing expectations; but Almo- 
ran was pining with ſolicitude, jealou- 
ly, and diftruſt : he took every oppor- 
tunity to avoid both Omar and Hamet; 
but Hamet ſtill retained his confidence, 
and Omar his ſuſpicions. 


N 5 
eur. v. 
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| | fo the mean time, the ſyſtem of. 


government was eſtabliſhed which 
had been propoſed by Omar, and in 
which Hamet concurred from princi- 
policy. The 


views of Almoran terminated in the 


gratification of his own appetites and 
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©x neſs and ee If yon 12 


ference or diſguſt. B 


3 
paſſions; thoſe of Hamet, in the diſ- 
charge of his duty: Hamet, therefore, 
was indefatigable in the buſineſs of 
the ſtate; and as his ſenſe of honour, 
and his love of the public, made this 
the employment of his choice, it was 


to him the wal fource of a ge- 
nerous and ſublime felicity. Almo- 
ran alſo was equally diligent, but 
from another 5 ve: he 0 actusted, 
by love of the public, but b 
eto If ki biother; he * 
his taſk as the drudge of _ nggeffity, 
with reluctance and ili will; ſo that 
to him it produced pain and Anxiety, 
wearineſs and impatience, Br 
To atone for this waſte of me, he 
determined to croud all that M mained 
with delight: his gardens were an. 
epitome of all nature, and on Hs pa- 
lace were exhauſted all the treafures 
of art; his ſeraglio was filled with 
beauties of every nation, and his table 
ſupplied with dainties from the remo- 
teſt corners of his dominions. In the 
ſongs that were repeated in his pre- 
ſence, he liſtened at once to the voice 
of adulation and muſic; he breathed 


the perfumes of Arabia, and he taſted 


the forbidden pleaſure of wine. But 
as every appetite is ſoon ſatiated by | 
exceſs, his eagerneſs to accumulate 
pleaſure deprived him of enjoyment. 
Among the variety of beauty that fur- 
rounded him, the paſſion, which, to 
be luxurious, mult be delicate and re- 
fined, was degraded to a mere inſtin&, 


and exhauſted in endleſs diſſipation; 


the careſs was not endeared by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of reciprocal delight, and 
was immediately ſucceeded by indif - 
. - F the dainties 
that perpetually urged him to,intem- 
perance, that appetite, which alone 


could make even dainties taſteful, was 
deſtroyed. The ſplendor of his pa- 


lace and the beauty of his ga 
became at length ſo familiar to his 
eye, that they were frequently before 


him, N= 18 25 Even flat- 
Ty and muſic loft their power, 
— frequent a repetition: and 2 


ken ſlumbers of the night, and the 
languor of the morning, were more 
than equivalent to the tranſient hila- 
rity that was inſpired by wine. Thus 


paſſed the time of Almoran, divided 
$958 ee 


n painful labours which he did 
not dare to ſhun, and the ſearch of 
pleaſure which he could never find. 
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Hamet, 3 the contrary, did not the night to aſſiſt in quenching this 


_ ſeek pleaſure, but pleaſure ſeemed to 
feek him: he had a perpetual com- 
| Placence and ſerenity of mind, which 
rendered him conſtantly ſuſceptible of 
pleaſing impreſſions z-every thing that 
was prepared to xe or entertain 
him in his ſeaſong of retirement and 
Fair ene added i: pong 2 the de- 
ight which was continyal inging 
in his breaſt, when he 18 ; 
ſt. or looked forward tot 
hus, the pleaſures of ſenſe were 
| heightened by thoſe of the mind, and 
the pleaſures of the mind by thoſe 
of ſenſe} he had, indeed, as yet no 
wife; far as yet no woman had fixed 
his attention, or determined his choice. 
Amottg the ambaſſadors whom the 
monarchs of Aſia ſent to congratulate 
the ſons of Solyman upon their acceſ- 
fon to the throne, there was a native 
of Circaſſia, whoſe name was Ab- 
dallah. Abdallah had only one child, 
2 daughter, in whom all his happineſs 
and affection centured; he was un- 
willing to leave her behind, and there- 
fore brought her to the court of Perſia. 
Her mother died while the was yet an 
infant ; ſhe was now in the ſixteenth 
year of her age, and her name was 
Almeida. She was beautiful as the 
daughters of Paradiſe, and gentle as 
the - breezes of the ſpring; her. mind 
was. without ftain, and her manners 
were without art. 
She was lodged with her father in 
a palace that joined to the gardens of 
the ſeraglio; and it happened that a 
lamp which had one night been left 
burning in a lower apartment, by 
ſome accident ſet fire to the net work 
of, cotton that ſurrounded a ſopha, 
and the whole room was ſoon after in 
a flame. Almoran, who had been 
pang the afternoon in riot and de- 
auchery, had been removed from his 
banqueting room aſleep; but Hamet 
© Ou ſtill 5 his cloſet, oe. Bs had 
been regulating ſome papers that were 
to be Aled- che next * The win- 


dos of this room opened towards the 


inner apartments of the houſe in which 


Abdallah reſided; and Hamet, having 


by accident looked that way, was 
- alarmed. by the appearance of an un- 
uſual light, and ſtarting up to tee 
whence it proceeded, he diſcoyered 
what had happened. | 


arms; but though 


Having hattily ordered the guard of 


flame, and removing the furniture, he 
ran himſelf into the garden. | 
as he was come up to the houſe, he 


As ſoon 


c the ranbBick Ro 
the room, ſuch is the force of invio- 


late modeſty, though-the ſmoke was 
then riſing in curling ſpires from the 
windows: ſhe was, however, ſoon 
driven back; and part of the floor at 
the ſame inſtant giving way, ſhe wrapt 
her ,veil round, her, and leaped into 
the garden. Hamet caught her in hip 
| he broke her fall, 
he funk down with her weight: he 
did not, however, quit his charge; 
but perceiving ſhe had fainted, he made 
haſte with her into his apartment, to 
afford her ſuch aſſiſtance as he could 
procure. W 
She was covered only with the lighit 
and looſe robe in which ſhe ſlept, and 
her veil had dropped off by the way. 
The moment he entered his cloſet, he 
light diſcovered ta him ſuch beauty as 
before he had never ſeen : the now be- 
gan to revive; and before her ſenſes 
returned, ſhe preſſed the prince with 
an involuntary embrace, which he re- 
turned by ſtraining her cloſer to his 
breaſt, in a tumult of delight, confu- 
ſion, and anxiety, which he could ſcarce 
ſuſtain. As he ftill held her in his 
arms, and gazed ſilently upon her, ſhe 
opened - her eyes, and inſtantly relin- 
quiſhing her hold, ſhrieked out, and 
threw herſelf from him. As there were 
no women nearer than that wing of the 
palace in which his brother reſided, and 
as he had many reaſons not ,to leave 
her in their charge; he wag th 
moſt perplexity what to do He allared 
her, in ſome haſty and incoherent 
words, of her ſecurity; he told her, 
that ſhe was in the royal palace, and 
that he who had conveyed her thither 
was Hamet. The habitual reverence 
of ſovereign power, now ſurmounted 
all other paſſions in the boſom of Al- 


meida: 


new confuſion ; and hiding her face 
with her hands, threw herſelf at his 
feet: he raiſed her with a 


0 ther - Hamet not onl knew but 
felt all the meaning of the exclama- 
tion, and immediately ran again into 
the garden ; he had advanced but a few 
pn before * ea e _ 9 er 
tting upon the ground, and lookin 

— 2 ſilent 8 as if he hai 

exhauſted the power of complaint, 
Hamet, upon a nearer approach, per- 
ceived by the light of the flame that it 


him by his name, told him, that his 
daughter was ſafe. At the name of 
his daughter, Abdallah ſuddenly ſtarted 
up, as if he had been rouſed by the 
yoice of an angel from the ſleep of 
death : Hamet again-repeated, that his 
daughter was in ſafety ;-and Abdallah 
looking wiſtfully at him, knew him to 
be the king. He was then ſtruck with 
an awe that reſtrained him from en- 
quiry: but Hamet dire&ing him where 
he might find her, went forward, that 


interview, nor reſtrain the firſt tranſ- 
ports of duty and affe&ion by his pre- 
ſence. He ſoon met with other fugi- 
tives from the fire, which had opened 


and the ſtreet; and among them ſome 
| women belonging to Almeida, whom 

he condnted hanfelf to their miſtreſs. 
He immediately allotted to her and to 
her father, an apartment in his diviſion 


8 
A 


Ar. vv. 
HOUGH the night was far ad- 
vanced, yet the eyes of Hamet 
were ſtrangers to ſleep: his fancy in- 
| (7, 00y repentedt the events that had 


' 
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meida: "the was inſtantly covered with 


ith re 
almoſt equal to her own, and endea- 


temperance; and wm 


X18 


was Abdallah; and inftantly calling. 


he might not leſſen the pleaſure of their 


a communication between the gardens 


| of the ace; and the fire being now 
pra Elgeuiſhed, he retired to reſt, - 


1 


T5 
juſt happened; the image of Almeida 

was ever before him; and his breaft 

— 45 with e which, 
augh it ven! reſt, he did not 

_ Wy ” * 9 
Almoran, in the mean time, was 
ſlumbering away effects of his in- 
ne morning, when = 

Ad happened, he 


but curioſity he 


Sag himſelf, to exclude otl 
11s attention: he went agait 
ruins, not to gratify his curiouyy 
to fee what might yet be done tal} 
viate' the miſery of 1 the ſufferers, and 
ſecure for their uſe what had been pre- 
ſerved from the flames. He found 
that no life had been loſt, but that 
many perſons had been hurt; to theſe 

he ſent the phyſicians of his own houſ- 
hold: and having rewarded thoſe who 
had aſſiſted them in their diſtreſs, nat 
forgetting even the ſoldiers who had 
only fulkilled his own orders, he re- 
turned, and applied himſelf to diſpatch 
the public buſineſs in the chamber of 
council, with the ſame patient and di- 
ligent attention as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He had, indeed, ordered enquiry 

to be made after Almeida; and when 

he returned to his apartment, he found 
Abdallah waiting to expreſs his grati- 
tude for the obligations he had received. 

Hamet accepted his acknowledge- 

ments with a peculiar pleaſure, for 
they had ſome connection with Almei- 
da; after whom he again enquired, 
with an ardour uncommon even to the 
benevolence of Hamet. When all 
his queſtions had been aſked and an- 
ſwered, he appeared ſtill unwilling to 
diſmiſs Abdallah, though he ſeemed 
at a loſs how to detain him; he wanted 

to know, whether his daughter had yet 
received an offer of marriage, though - 
he was unwilling to diſcover his deſire . | 
by a direct enquiry: but he ſoon found, 
that nothing could be known, which 


was not directly aſked, from a man 


whom reverence and humility kept fi- 
lent before him, except when ſomething -- |. 
was ſaid whichamounted to a com * 
to ſpeak. At length, however, he faid, 
not without ſome heſitation, Is thers 


16 
4 no one, Abdallah, who will thank 
© me for the preſervation of thy daugh- 
© ter, with a zeal equal to thy own?'— 


Ves, replied Abdallah,,* that daugh- 
© ter whom thou haſt preſerved. This 
1 though it was unexpected, was 


e was not only. grati- 
_ heftſelf warm 


15 factor; Jac 
1 EAT 8 intereiteg 
Wer, the anſwer whit 


had. given. him. would not. Jorreadily 
have ggcurred to his mind. 
As this reflection kept Hamet 8 < 


| a and Hamet, a8 he ee 


tome? arky « of haſte and confuſion in 
his cogintenance, was unwilling. lon- 
ger, 1 continue him in a. ſituation, 


which 5 had now reaſon to think 
gave him pain, But Abdallah, who 
had conceived a ſudden thou ht that 
Hamet's ueſtion was an indirect re- 
oach 2 Almeida, for not having 
erſelf ſolicited admiſſion to his pre- 
- ſence; went in haſte to her. apart- 
ment, and ordered. her immediately 
to make ready. to. Attend him to the 
| king 8 
Almeida, from whoſe mid thei image 
of Hamet had not been abſent a mo- 
ment ſince ſhe firſt ſaw him, received 
this order with a mixture of pain and 
pleaſure; of wiſhes, hopes, and ap- 
| prehenſions, that filled her boſom with 
emotion, and covered her face with 
bluſhes. She had not courage to atk 
the reaſon of the command, which ſhe 
inſtantly prepared to obey; but the 
tenderneſs of Abdallah, w o perceived 
and pitied her diſtreſs, anticipated her 
wiſn. In a ſhort time, therefore, he 
returned to the chamber of preſence, 
and having received permiſſion, he en- 
tered with Almeida in his hand. Ha- 
met roſe in haſte to receive her, with 
2 glow of pleaſure and impatience in 
his countenance; and having raiſed her 
from the ground, ſupported her in his 
arms, waiting to hear her voice; but 
though ſhe made many attempts, ſhe 
ae not ſpeak. et, who knew 
not to what he owed this ſudden 
and unexpected interview, which, 
though he wiſhed, he could contrive 
no means to obtain; imagined that 
Almeida had ſome requeſt, and there- 
fore urged her tenderly to make it: 
but as ſhe till remained ſilent, he 


lah 
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looked at Abdallah, as expecting te 

hear it from him. We have no 
« with,” ſaid Abdallah, but to atone 
for our offence; nor any requeſt, 
but that my lord would now accept 
„the thanks of Almeida for the life 
which he has preſerved, and impute 


Hats Smeida had expreſſed- the delay, not to ingratitude, — 
Pie behalf, at eaftas 
aged, chat if any back, as thy gift; and let the light 
in her life-as of thy favour be upon vs. 

»A her then, ſaid Hamet; 


0 inadvertence: let me now take 


— Take 
* for] would 
her only to thee.'  .. 

tele. words of amet. did n | 


tioned their ee ie de, to the other. 


Almeida, who was inclined to judge 
of Hamet's ſituation b 8 her Own, and 


who recollected many little incidents, 
known only to herſelf, which fayour- 
ed her wiſhes, indulged. the hope, that 
ſhe ſhould again hear of Hamet, with 
more confidence than her father ; nor 


were her expectations diſappointed. 


Hamet reflected with pleaſure, / that 


he had prepared the way for a: more 
explicit declaration; and as his im- 
patience increaſed with his ſſion 
every hour, he ſent for ab the 
next morning, and told him, that he 
wiſhed to be. more acquainted with 
his daughter, with a view tomake her 
his wife: As neither you nor your 


daughter are my ſubjects, ſays Ha- 


mh © I cannot command you; and 
© if you were, upon this occaſion, 1 
. wid not. 1 to. not want a ſlave, 

but a friend; not merely a woman, 
but @ wife. If I find meida ſuch 
© as my fancy has feigned her; if her 
mind correſponds with. her. form; 
and if I have reaſon. to think, that 
© ſhe can give her heart to Hamet, and 
© not merely her hand to the king; I 
„ ſhall be Happy. To this dec ra- 
tion, Abdallah re lied with 3 


of the profoundeſt ſubmiſſion and 


titude; and Hamet diſmiſſed him, - 
prepare Almeida to receive hiogjn 3bs 
ak of the ſame 5 5 9 


Ab Gat moons Ne, bad bad 
ſince the death of Solyman, and 
as the reverence of Hamet for the me- 
mory of his father would not ſuffer 
him to marry till the year ſhould be 
com- 
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compleated; he determined not to men- 
tion Almeida to his brother, till the 


time when he could her was 
near. The fierce and haughty deport- 
ment of Almoran had now left Hamet 


no room to doubt of hrs. character: 
and though he had no apprehenſion 
that he would make any attempts 

Almeida, after ſhe ſhould be his wife; 


yet he did not know how much mi 
juſtly be feared from his paſſion, if he 
thould ſee her and become enamoured 


of her, while ſhe was avirgin in the 
Ds. 


la tad not only und 

rity of mind, but principles of refined 
and exalted virtue; and as the hfe of 
Hamet was an e le of all that was 
either great or good, Abdallah felt no 
anxiety upon leaving them together, 
except what aroſe. from his fears, that 
his daughter would not be able to ſe- 
cure the conqueſt ſhe had made. 5 

As it was impoſſible for Hamet to 
have ſuch an acquaintance with Al- 
meida as he deſired, till he could enter 
into converſation with her terms 
of equality; it was his firſt care to ſooth 
her into confidence and familiarity, and 
by degrees he ſucceeded: he ſoon found, 
in the free intercourſe of mind with 
mind, which he eſtabliſhed inſtead of 
the implicit ſubmiſſion which only 
echoed his own voice, how little of the 
pleaſure that women were formed to 
give can be enjoyed, when they are 
conſidered merely as ſlaves to a tyrant's 
will, the paſſive ſubjects of tranſient 
dalliance and caſual enjoyment. The 
eee, which he took in the youthful 

auty of Almeida, was now endeared, 
exalted, and reſined, by the tender ſen- 
ſibility of her heart, and by the reflec- 
tion of his own felicity from her eyes: 
when he admired the gracefulneſs of 
her motion, the elegance of her figure, 
the ſymmetry of her features, and the 


bloom of her complexion, he conſidered 
them as the decorations only of a mind, 
capable of mixing with his own in the 
moſt exquiſite delight, of reciprocating. beau 
all his Meas, and catching new plea- 
| ſure from his pleaſure. Deſire was no 


1 


r appetite; it was imagination, it 
was 3 it ineluded remembrance 
of the tion of the fu- 


, and antici 


ture; and it's object was not the ſex, 


but Almeida. 
As Hamet never witheld any plea- 
fore that it was in his power to impart, 


lo 
the 


he pretended to haye no 


* 
he ſoon acquainted Abdallah, that he 
waited only for à proper time to place 


Almeida upon the throne; but that he 
had ſome reaſons for keeping a reſolu- 
tion, which, he ht himſelf obliged 
to communicate to h1m, concealed from 
t f | r 3 me 4 
da, met with e we ſlaves be- 
nging to the ſeraglio moran, at 
Fallie — and related to them 
all the particulars of Almeida's pre- 
ſervation. by Hamet; that be had firſt 
conveyed her to his own apartments, 
and had ſince been frequently wath her 
in that which he had aſſigned br in his 
palace: they were alſo laviſſ in the 
praiſe of her beauty, and f Wether 
conjetures what might be the ſue of 
her intercourſe with Hamet. * 

Thus the fituation of Hamet and 
Almeida became the ſubject of conver- 
ſation in the ſeraglio of Almoran, who 
learnt it himſelf in a ſhort time from 
one of his women. 

He had hitherto profeſſed great af- 
fection for Hamet, and Hamet was 
deceived by his profeſſions : for, not- 
withſtanding the irregularities of his 
life, he did not think him capable of 
concealed malice, or of offering injury 
to another, except when he was urged 

flions to immediate 


y impetuous 
* As there was, therefore, an 


2 of mutual atfe&tion between 
em, Almoran, though the report of 
Almeida's beauty had fired his imagi- 
nation and fixed him in a reſolution to 

ſee her, did not think proper to attempt. 
it without aſking Hamet's conſent, and 
being introduced by his order; as he 
made no doubt of there heing a con- 
neftion between them which would 
make him reſent a contrary conduct. 

He took an opportunity, therefore, 
when they were alone in a ſummer pa- 
vilion that was built on a lake behind 
the palace, to reproach him, with an 
air of mirth, for having concealed a 
ty near his 3 thoug 

10. 


met inſtantly diſcovered his W 0 
and emotion by a bluſh, which the 
next moment left his countenange paler 
than the light clouds that paſs by night 
over the moon. Almoran took no no- 
tice of his confuſion; but, that he might 
more effe&tually conceal his ſentiments 


and prevent E he ſuddenly 
PI IE” | jy regen 5 


- artifice, ſoon after, as i 


trouble. 7 © 


adverted to another. ſubject, while 
Hamet was heſitating what to reply. 


By this artifice Hamet was deceived; 
and concluded, that whatever Almo- 
ran had heard of Almeida, had paſſed 


ſlightly over his mind, and was re- 
membered but by chance; he, there- 
fore, quickly recovered that eaſe and 


chearfulneſs, which always diſtinguiſn- 


ed his converſation. 


Almoran obſervmg OE of his 

if by a ſudden 
and caſual recollection, again men- 
tioned the lady; and told him, he would 


congratulate Abdallah upon having re- 


ſigned her to his bed. As Hamet 
could not bear to think of Almoran's 
mentioning Almeida to her father as 


his miſtreſs, he replied, that he had 


no ſuch intimacy with Almeida as he 
ſuppoſed; and that he had ſo high an 
opinion of her virtue, as to believe, 
that if he ſhould propoſe it ſhe would 


not conſent. The imagination of Al- 


moran caught new fire from beauties 
which he found were yet unenjoyed, 
and virtue which ſtamped them with 


* ſuperior value by rendering them more 


difficult of acceſs; and as Hamet had 


renounced a connection with her as 


a miſtreſs, he wanted only to know 


whether he intended her for a wife. 


This ſecret he was contriving to diſ- 


cover, when Hamet, having reflected, 


that if he concealed this particular, 
Almoran might think himſelf at li- 
berty to make what attempts he ſhould 
think fit upon Almeida, without being 
accountable to him, or giving him 


juſt cauſe of offence, put an end to his 


doubts, by telling him, he had ſuch a 
deſign; but that it would be ſome 
time before he ſhould carry it into 
execution. This declaration increaſed 
Almoran's impatience: ſtill, however, 
he concealed his intereſt in the conver- 
ſation, which he now ſuffered to drop. 


He parted from his brother, without 


any farther mention of Almeida; but 
while he was yet near him, turned 


haſtily back, and, as if merely to 


gratify his curioſity, tald him with a 


mile, that he muſt indulge him with 


a ſight of his Circaſſian; and defired 
-he might accompany him' in his next 


viſit, or at ſome more convenient time: 
With this requeſt, Hamet, as he knew 
not how to refuſe it, complied ; but 


at filled his: mind with anxiety and 


EE” a *% Ww 
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- He went immediately to Almeida, 
and told her all that had happened; 
and as ſhe ſaw that he was not without 
e e e of miſchief from his bro- 
ther's viſit, ſne gently reproached him 
for doubting the fidelity of her af- 
fection, as ſhe ſuppoſed no power could 
be exerted by Almoran to injure him, 
who in power was his equal. Hamet, 
in a tranſport of tenderneſs, aſſured. 


her that he doubted neither her con 


ſtancy nor her love: but, as to inter- 
rupt the comfort of her mind, would 
only double his own diſtreſs, he did 


not tell her whence his ba. or * 18 
proceeded; nor indeed had they any 
determinate object, but aroſe in general 


from the character of his brother, and 
the probability of his becoming a com- 
petitor for what was eſſential to the 
3 of his life. 

But if the happineſs of Hamet was 
leſſened, the infelicity of Almoran 
was increaſed. All the enjoyments 
that were in his power he neglected, 
his attention being wholly fixed upon 
that which was beyond his reach: he 
was impatient to ſee the beauty, who 


had taken intire poſſeſſion of his mind; 


and the probability that he would be 
obliged to reſign her to Hamet, tor- 
mented him with jealouſy, envy, and 
indignation. 5 

Hamet, however, did not long de- 
lay to fulfil his prpmiſe to his brother; 
but having prepared Almeida to re- 
ceive him, he conducted him to her 
apartment. The idea which Almo- 
ran had formed in his imagination, 
was exceeded by the reality, and his 
paſſion was proportionably increaſed 
yet he found means not _ to con- 
ceal it from Hamet, but from Al- 
meida, by affecting an air of levity 
and merriment, which is not leſs in- 
compatible with the pleaſures than the 
pains of love. After they had been 
regaled with eoffee and ſherbet, they 
parted; and Hamet congratulated him- 
ſelf, that his apprehenſions of finding 
in Almoran a rival for Almeida's 
love, were now at an ne 

But Almoran, whoſe paſſions were 
become more violent by reſtraint, was 
in a ſtate of mind little better than 
diſtraction: one moment he determined 
to ſeize upon the perſon of Almeida 
in the night, and ſecrete her in ſome 
place acceſſible only to himſelf; and 
the next to aſſaſſinate his brother, ** 


* 
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ke might at once deſtroy a rival both 
in empire and in love. But theſe de- 
ſigns were no ſooner formed by his 
wiſhes, than they were rejected by his 
fears; he was not ignorant, that in 
any conteſt between him and Hamet, 
the voice of the public would be 
againſt him; eſpecially in a conteſt/ in 


which it would appear, that Hamet 


had ſuffered wrong. 


Many other projects, equally raſh, 


violent, and injurious, were by turns 
conceived and rejected; and he came 
at laſt to no other determination, than 
ſtill carefully to conceal his paſſion, 
till he ſhould think of ſome expedient 
to gratify it; leſt Hamet ſhould have a 


juſt reaſon for refuſing to let him ſee 


the lady again, and remove her to ſome 
place which he might never be able to 
diſcover. N | "eq 


CHAP. VIII. 


TN the mean time, Omar, to whom 


Hamet had from time to time diſ- 


cloſed the minuteſt particulars of his 


ſituation and deſign, kept his eye al- 
moſt continually upon Almoran; and 
obſerved him with an attention and ſa- 
gacity, which it was difficult either to 
elude or deceive. He perceived, that 
he was more than uſual reſtleſs and 


turbulent; that in the preſence of Ha- 


met he frequently changed counte- 
nance; that his behaviour was artifi- 


cial and inconſiſtent, frequently ſhift- 


ing from gloomy diſcontent and furi- 
ous agitation, to forced laughter and 
noiſy merriment, He had alſo re- 
marked, that he ſeemed moſt diſcom- 
poſed after he had been with Hamet to 
Almeida, which happened general! 
once in a week; that he was ads” A 
fond of ſolitude, and was abſent ſe- 
veral days together from the apartment 
of his women. | 

Omar, who from this conduct of 
Almoran had began to ſuſpe& his prin- 
ciples, determined to introduce ſuch 
topicks of diſcourſe, as might lead him 
to diſcover the ſtate of his mind; and 


enable him to enforce and confirm the 


Principles he had taught him, by new 
proofs and illuſtrations. 

Almoran, who, ſince the death of his 
father, had nothing to apprehend from 
the diſcovery of ſentiments which be- 


Fre he had been careful to conceal; 


- 


now urged his objections againſt reli- 
gion, when Omar gave him opportu- 
nity, without reſerve. . © You tell me, 
ſays he, of beings that are immortal, 


© becauſe they are immaterial; beings 


which do not conſiſt of parts, and 
which, therefore, can admit no ſolu- 
tion, the only natural cauſe of cor- 
ruption and decay: but that which 
is not material, can have no exten- 
ſion; and what has no extenſign, 
poſſeſſes no ſpace; and of ſuch be- 
dings, the mind itſelf, which you pre- 
tend to be ſuch a being, has no con- 
ception,” wth 54 "NS 
© If the mind, ſays Omar, can 
perceive that there is in itſelf any ſin- 
gle 8 of ſuch a being, it has 
irretragable evidence that it is ſuch a 
being; though it's mode of exiſtence, 
as diſtinct from matter, cannot now 
be comprehended. And what pro- 
perty of ſuch a being, ſaid Almoran, 
does the mind of man perceive in it- 
ſelf ?!—* That of acting, ſaid Omar, 
without motion. You have no idea, 
that a material ſubſtance can act, but 
in proportion as it moves: yet to 
think, is to act; and with the idea of 
thinking, the idea of motion is never 
connected: on the contrary, we al- 
ways conceive the mind to be fixed, 
in proportion to the degree of ardour 
and intenſeneſs with which the power 
of thinking is exerted. Now, if that 
which is material cannot act without 
motion; and if man is conſcious, 
that, to think, is to act and not to 
move; it follows, that there is, in 
man, ſomewhat that is not matter; 
ſomewhat that has no extenſion, and 
that poſſeſſes no ſpace; ſomewhat 
which, having no contexture ar parts 
that can be diſſolved or ſeparated, is 
exempted from all the natural cauſes - 
of decay. | | 
Omar pauled ; and Almoran having 
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ſtood ſome moments without reply, he 


ſeized this opportunity to impreſs him 
with an — ſenſe of the power and 
re of the Supreme and Eternal 
Being, from whom his own exiſtence 
was derived: Let us remember, ſaid 
he, © that to every act of this immate- 
© rial and immortal part, the Father of 
© ſpirits, from whom it proceeds, is 


© preſent: when I. behold the buſy 


© multitudes that croud the metropo- 

lis of Perſia, in the purſuit of buſi- 

© neſs and era. infinitely compli- 
Ws, C2 
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cated and various; and conſider that 
every idea winch 1 — over their 
« minds, m__ concluſion, and every 
«- purpoſe, with all that they remember 
«© of the paſt, and all that they imagine 
© of the future, is at once known to 
© the Almighty, who without labour 
© or confuſion weighs may thought 
© of every mind in His balance, and 
© peſerves-it to the day of retribution ; 
my follies cover me with confuſion, 
© and my ſoul is humbled in the duſt. 
Almoran, though he appeared to 
liſten with attention, and heren no- 
thing againſt the reaſoning of Omar, 
yet ſecretly defpiſed it as ſophiſtry, 
which cunning only had rendered ſpe- 
Cious; and which he was unable to 
confute, merely becauſe it was ſubtle, 
and not becauſe it was true: he had 
been led, by his paſſions, firſt to love, 
and then to adopt different opinions; 


and as every man is inclined to judge 


of others by himſelf, he doubted, whe- 
ther the principles which Omar had 
thus laboured to eſtabliſh, were be- 
lieved even by Omar himſelf. 

Thus was the mind of Almoran to 
the inſtructions of Omar, as a rock 
ſlightly covered with earth, is to the 
waters of heaven: the crags are left 
bare by the rain that waſhes them; and 
the ſame ſhowers that fertilize the field, 
88 diſcover the ſterility of the 
rock. 

Omar, however, did not yet diſcloſe 
his ſuſpieĩons to Hamet, becauſe he did 
not yet ſee that it could anſwer any 

zurpoſe. To remove Almeida from 

er apartment, would be to ſhew a 


diſtruſt, for which there would not ap- 


pear to be any cauſe; and to refuſe 
Almoran accefs to her when he deſired 
it, might precipitate ſuch meafures as 
+ ping, det and engage him in 
ſome deſperate attempt: he, therefore, 
contented himſelf with adviſing Hamet, 


to conceal the time of his marriage till 


the evening before he intended it ſhould 
take lace, without aſſigning the reaſon 


on which his advice was founded. 


To the council of Omar, Hamet was 


implicitly obedient, as to the revela- 
tions of the Prophet; but, like his in- 


AruRions, it was neglected by Almo- 


Tan, who became every moment more 


Wretched. He had a graceful perſon, 


And a vigorous minds he was in the 


bloom of youth, and had a conſtitu- 
_ tion chat promiſed him length of days; 


a «a * 
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he had power which princes'were emu- 
lous . and wealth by which 
whatever could adminiſter to luxury 
. — be bought; for e ion, 

every appetite, it was eaſy for him 
to procure a etual ſucceſſion of 
new objects: yet was Almoran, not 
only without enjoyment, but without 
peace; he was by turns Pming with 
diſcontent, and raving with indigna- 
tion; his vices had extracted bitter 
from every ſweet; and having exhauſted 
nature for delight in vain, he was re- 


pining at the bounds in Which he was 
confined, and regretting the want of 


other powers as the cauſe of his mi -· 


Ns the year'ef move 
Thus the year of mourning for Soy 
lyman was compleated, without any 


act af violence on the y=_ of Almo 


ran, or of caution on the part of Ha- 
met; but on the evening of the laſt day, 
Hamet, having ſecretly prepared every 
thing for performing the ſolemnity in 
a private manner, acquainted Almo- 
ran by a letter, which Omar undertook 
to deliver, that he ſhould celebrate his 
marriage on the morrow. Almoran, 
who never doubted but he ſhould have 
notice of this event much longer before 
it was to happen, read the letter with 
a perturbation that it was impoſſible to 
conceal : he was alone in his private 
apartment, and taking his eye haſtily 
from the paper, he cruſhed it together 
in his hand, and thruſting it into his 
boſom, turned from Omar without 
poking; and Omar, thinking himſelf 
iſmiſſed, withdrew. 

The paſſions which Almoran could 
no longer ſuppreſs, now burſt out in 
a torrent of - exclamation: © Am I 
© then,' ſaid he, © blaſted for ever with 
© a double curſe, divided empire and 
© diſappointed love! What is domi- 
nion, if it is not poſſeſſed alone! 
and what is power, which the dread 
of rival power perpetually controuls! 
is it for me to liſten in filence to the 
wrangling of ſlaves, that I may at 
laſt apportion'to them what, with a 
clamorous inſolence, they demand 
as their due! as well may the ſun 
linger in his courſe, and dhe world 
mourn in darkneſs for the day, chat 
the glow- worm may ſtill be ſeen to 
glimmer upon the earth, and the 
owls and bats that haunt the ſepul- 


. 


* 


chres of the dead enjoy 2 * 
night. Vet this have 1 done, be- 


« cauſe. 


a 
; 


uſe. 
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« cauſe this has been done by Hamet: 


and my heart ſickens in vain with 


5 the dere of beauty, becauſe - 
power extends not to Almeida. With 
dominion undivided and Almeida, 
+ I ſhould be Almoran; but without 
s them, I am lefs than nothing.” 
Omar, who, before he aſſed 
the pavilion, heard a ſound which lie 
knew to be the voice of Almoran, re- 
turned haſtily to the chamber in which 
he left him, believing he had with- 


drawn too ſoon, and that the King, 


as he knew no other was preſent, was 
ſpeaking to him: he ſoon | drew near 
enough to hear what was ſaid; and 


© while he ſtood doubting and irreſolute, 


dreading to be difcovered, and not 
knowing how to retire, Almoran 
turned about. . 

At firſt, both ſtood motionleſs with 
confuſion and amazement; but Al- 
moran's pride ſoon ſurmounted his 
other paſſions, and his diſdain of O- 
mar gave his guilt the firmneſs of 
At is true, ſaid he, © that thou 
haſt ſtolen the ſecret of heart; 


but do not think, that I fear it 


* ſhould be known: though my poig- 
nard could take it back with th 
* life, I leave it with thee. To re- 
proach, or curſ&thee, would do thee 
< honour, and lift 'thee 2 an _ 
« portance which otherwiſe thou can 

never reach. Almoran then turned 
from him with a contemptuous frown : 


but Omar caught him by the robe; 


and proſtrating himſelfupon the ground 
— Eo, His im . 


nity at length prevailed; and he at- 


tempted to exculpate himſelf, from 
the charge of having inſidiouſſy in- 


truded upon the privacy of his prince; 


but Almoran ſternly interrupted him: 
And what art thou, ſaid he, that 
I ſhould: care, whether thou art in- 
* nocent or guilty ?-— If not for my 
© fake,” ſaid Omar, * liſten for th 
* own; and though my duty is de- 


'*. ſpiſed, let my atfection be heard. 
"Pr cho art not happy, I know ; 


and I now know the cauſe. Let 
my lord- pardon the preſumption of 
his flave: he that ſeeks to ſatiefy all 
hie wishes, muſt be -wretched; he 
Tonly cam be happy, by whom ſame are 
ſuppreſſed. . Almoran 
ſnatched his robe from the hand of 


Omar, and ſpurned him in a traniport 


of thought foreed him into loud and 


of rage and indignation: (The ſup 
c preion of defire,* faid he, + is ſuch 
« happineſs, as that of the deaf who 
do not remember to have heard. If 
« it is virtue, know, that, as virtue; 
© I deſpiſe it; for th it may {e+ 
cure the obedience of the ave, it 
can only degrade the prerogative of a 
prince. IJ caſt off all reſtraint, as I 
Fi. thee: be gone, therefore, to Hamet, 
© and fee meino more. : 
Omar obeyed without reply: and 
Almoran being again alone, the con- 
flit in his mind was renewed with 
greater violence than before. He felt 
all that he had diſguiſed to Omar, 
with the keeneſt ſenſibility; and anti- 
cipated the effects of his dętection, 
with unutterable anguiſh and regret. 
He walked backward and forward with 
a haſty but interrupted pace; ſome- 
times ſtopping ſhort, and-prefling his 
hand hard upon his brow ; and ſome- 
times by violent geſtures ſhew,ing the 
agitation of his mind: he ſometimes 
ſtood ſilent with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and his arms folded to- - 
gether; and ſometimes a ſudden agony 


tumultuous exclamations: he curſgl 


y theimpotenceof mind that had ſaffered . 


his thoughts to eſcape. from him un- 
awares, without reflecting that he was 
even then repeating the folly; and 
while he felt himſelf -the victim ot 
vice, he could not ſuppreſs his con- 
tempt of virtue: If I muſt periſh, 
faid he, I vill at leaſt periſh unſub- 


dued: I will quench no -wiſh that 


nature kindles in my boſom; nor 


< ſhall my lips utter any » but 
for 7 to feed EE. bs 
As he uttered this expreſſion, he fee 
the palace ſhake; he heard a ruſhing, 
like a blaſt in the defert; and a'Bein: 
of more than human appearance ſtood 
before him. Almoran, though he 
.was terrified, was not humbled; and 


y he ſtood expecting the event, -whether 


evil or good, rather with obduracy 


than courage. 


Thou ſeeſt, ſays the Appearance, 
© a Genius, whom the daring purpoſe 
of thy mind has convoked from the 
© middle region, Where he Was ap- 
pointed to wait the ſignal; and wh 

is now permitted to act in concert 
with thy will. Is not this the lan- 
guage of thy heart: „ Whatever 
1 pleaſure I can inatch from: the 2 

| 6 
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to wait 
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$ of time, as he paſſes. by me, I will 
ec ſecure for mylelf: my paſſions ſhall 
te be ſtrong, that my enjoyments may 
great; for what is the portion 
te allotted to man, but the joyful 


% madneſs that prolongs the hours of 


« feſtivity, the fierce delight that is 
« extorted from injury by revenge, 
«© and the ſweet ſucceſſion af varied 
te pleaſures which the wiſh that is ever 
c changing prepares for love? 
Whatever thou art, ſaid Almo- 
ran, * whoſe voice has thus diſcloſed 
© the ſecret of my ſoul, accept my 
+ homage; for I will worſhip thee: 
© and be thou henceforth my wiſdom 
© and my ſtrength.” | e 

< Arife,' ſaid the Genius, for 
therefore am I ſent. To thy own 
© powers, mine ſhall be ſuperadded: 
© and if, as weak only, thou haſt 


© been wretched ; henceforth thou ſhalt. 


© be happy. Take no thought for to- 
< morrow; to-morrow my power ſhall 
# be employed in thy behalf. Be not 
< affrighted- at any prodigy; but put 


< thy confidence in me. While he 


was yet ſpeaking, and the eyes of Al- 
moran were fixed upon him, a cloud 
gathered round him; and the next 
moment, diſſolving again into air, he 
Küpper. 


HAP. IX 


| _ LMORAN, when he recovered 


0 from his aſtoniſhment, and had 
reflected upon the prodigy, determined 


hopes to the interpoſition of the Ge- 


nius, without attempting any thing 


to retard the marriage; at which he 
reſolved. to be preſent, that he might 
improve'any ſupernatural event which 
might be produced in his favour. 
Hamet, in the mean time, was an- 
ticipating the morrow with a mixture 
of anxiety and pleaſure; and though 
he had no reaſon to think any thing 
could prevent his marriage, yet he 
wiſhed it was over, with an impa- 


. trence. that. was conſiderably increaſed 
by fear. 


Though the anticipation of the great 


event that was now ſo near, kept him 


waking the greateſt part of the night, 


yet he roſe early in the morning; and 
- while he. waited till Almeida ſhould 


be ready to ſee him, he was told that 


e iſſue, and refer all his 
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mittance. When he came in, Hamet, 
who always watched his countenance 
as a mariner the ſtars of heaven, per- 
ceived that it was obſcured with per- 
lexity and grief. Tell me," faid 

amet, whence is the ſorrow that I 
+ diſcover in thy face? I am ſor- 
* rowful,” ſaid Omar, “ not for my- 
* ſelf, but for thee. At theſe words 


' Hamet ſtept backward, and fixed his 


eyes upon Omar, without power ta 
ſpeak. Conſider, ſaid Omar, that 
thou art not a man only, but a 
prince: conſider alſo, that immor- 
*-tality is before thee; and that thy 
felicity, during the endleſs ages f 
8 222 depends upon thyſelf: 
fear not, therefore, what thou canſt 
© ſuffer from others; the evil and the 
« good of life are tranſient as the morn- 
ing dew, and over theſe only the 
© hand of others can prevail. | 
Hamet, whoſe Co to life was 
ſtrong, and whoſe expectations of im- 
mediate enjoyment were high, did not' 
feel the force of what Omar had ſaid, 
though he aſſented to it's truth. Tell 
me, ſaid he, at once, what thou 
« feareſt for me; deliver me from the 
* torments of uncertainty, and truſt 
my own fortitude to ſave me from 
« deſpair.'—+ Know then, ſaid Omar, 
© that thou art hated by Almoran, and 
that he loves Almeida. At this de- 
claration, the aſtoniſhment of Hamet 
was equal to his concern; and he was 
in doubt whether to believe or diſbelieve 
what he heard : but the moment he re- 
collected the wiſdom and integrity of 
Omar, his doubts were at an end; and 
having recovered from his ſurprize, he 
was about to make ſuch enquiries as 


might gratify the anxious and tumul- 


tuous curioſity which was excited in 


his breaſt; when Omar, lifting up his 


hand, and beginning again to ſpeak, 
Hamet remained filent. | . 

When my cheeks,' ſaid Omar, 
« were yet ruddy with youth, and my 
* limbs were braced: by vigour, mine 


eye was guided to knowledge by the 


lamp that is kindled at midnight; 
and much of what is hidden in the 
innermoſt receſſes of nature, was dif- 
covered to me: my prayer aſcended 
in ſecret to Him, with whom there 
is wiſdom from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting, and He illuminated my dark- 
neſs with his light. I knows: by 
: | x ſuch 
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ſuch ſenſations as the world either 
feels not at all, or feels unnoticed 
without knowledge of their uſe, when 
the powers that are inviſible are per- 
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men; and well I know, that ſome 


* 


* ſince the veil of night was laſt ſpread 
upon the earth. 


Hamet, whoſe blood was chilled with 


horror, and whoſe nerves were no lon- 
r obedient to his will, after feveral 
ineffetual attempts to ſpeak, looked up 
at Omar; and ſtriking his hand upon 
his breaſt, cried 6ut, in an earneſt, but 
faultering voice, What ſhall Ido? 
© Thou muſt do, ſaid Omar, that 
« which is RIGHT. Let not thy foot be 
drawn by any allurement, or driven 


by any terror, from the path of vir- 


tue. While thou art there, thou art 
in ſafety: - and though the world 

© ſhould unite againſt thee, by the 
united world thou canſt not be hurt.“ 

But what friendly power, ſaid 
Hamet, © ſhall guard even the path of 
virtue from grief and pain; from the 


+ ſilent ſhaft of diſappointed love, or 


* the ſounding ſcourge of outrageous 
« jealouſy? Theſe, ſurely, have over- 
taken the foot of perſeverance; and by 

* theſe, though I ſhould perſevere, may 
my feet be overtaken.'—* What thou 
« ſayeſt,* replied Omar, is true; and 
it is true alſo, that the tempeſt which 
roots up the foreſt, is driven over 
© the mountain with unabated rage: 
© but from the mountain, what can it 


© take more than the vegetable duſt, 
© which the hand of nature has ſcat- 


© tered upon the moſs that covers it? 
As the duſt is to the mountain, ſo is 
© all that the ſtorms of life. can take 
from virtue, to the ſum of good 
* which the Omnipotent has appointed 
* for it's reward.” Hamet, whoſe eye 
now expreſſed a kind of doubtful con- 
fidence, a hope that was repreſſed by 
fear, remained ſtill ſilent; and Omar, 
perceiving the ftate of his mind, pro- 
ceeded to fortify it by new precepts : 
© If heaven, ſaid he, © ſhould vaniſh 
* like a vapour, and this firm orb of 
earth ſhould crumble into duſt, the 
© virtuous mind would ftand ſecure 
© amidſt the ruins of nature: for He, 
© who has appointed the heavens and 
* the earth to fail, has ſaid to virtue, 
Fear not; for thou canſt neither pe- 


mitted to mingle in the walks of 


Being, who is more than mortal, has 
« joined with Almoran againſt thee, 


hollow tone, 
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«© riſh, nor be wretched.“ Call up 
« thy-ſtrength, therefore, to the fight in 
* which thou art ſure of conqueſt: do 
© thou only that which is RIGHT, and 
© leave the event to Heaven. | 
Hamet, in this conference with Omar, 
having gradually recovered his forti- 
tude; and the time being now near, 


when he was to conduct Almeida to 


the court of the palace, where the mar- 
riage ceremony was to be performed z 


/ _=_ parted with mutual benedictions, 
eac 


recommending the other to the 
protection of the Moſt High. | 
At the appointed hour, the princes 


of the court being aſſembled, the Mufti 


and the Imans being ready, and Almo- 
ran ſeated upon his throne ; Hamet and 
Almeida caine forward, and were placed 
one on the right-hand, and the other on 
the left. The Mufti was then advanc- 
ing, to hear and to record the mutual 
promiſe which was to unite them; Al- 
moran was execrating the appearance 
of the Genius, as a deluſive dream, in 
all the tumults of anguiſh and deſpair; 
and Hamet began to 5 that the ſuſ- 
picions of Omar had been ill founded; 
when a ſtroke of thunder ſhook the pa- 
lace to it's foundations, and a cloud 
roſe. from the ground, like a thick 
ſmoke, between Hamet and Almeida. 
Almoran, who was inſpired with new 
confidence and hope, by that which had 


ſtruck the reſt of the aſſembly with ter- 


ror, ſtarted from his ſeat with an ardent 
and furious look; and at the ſame mo- 
ment, a voice, that iſſued from the 
cloud, pronounced with a loud but 


o 


© Fate has decreed, to Almoran, Al- 
6 meida.” | | 5 
At theſe words, Almoran ruſhed for- 
ward, and placing himſelf by the ſide 
of Almeida, the cloud diſappeared; and 
he cried out, Let me now proclaim to 
the world the ſeeret, which to this 


moment I have hidden in my boſom: 


© I love Almeida. 


The wh who 
alone knew my love, has now by mi- 
« racle approved it. Let his decree be 


© accompliſhed.” He then commanded 


that the ceremony ſhould proceed; and 


ſeizing the hand of the lady, began to 


repeat that part of it which was to have 
been repeated by Hamet. But Almei- 
da inſtantly drew her hand from him 
in an agony of diſtreſs; and Hamet, 


who till then had ſtood motionleſs with 
amazement and horror, ſtarted 


from 
bis 


_ appealing to the prodig 
cation of his claim. I on the 


tween Hamet and Almeida, and with 


luctance and regret, attempted to ſe- 
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His trance, and ſpringing forward ruſh- 
ed between gag turned 
fiercely' upon him; but Hamet, who 
having been warned by Omar, imputed 
the prodigy to fome evil Being whom it 
was virtue to reſiſt, laid his hand upon 


his ſcymitar, and, with a frown of in- 
dignation and defiance, commanded 


bim to ſtand off: © I now know thee,” 
fard he, as a man; and, thereforeg as 
* a brother I know thee not. | 

Almoran reflecting, that the foun- 
dation of this reproach was'unknown 


to all who were preſent, and that to 


them he would therefore appear to be 


injured; looked round with an affected 


ſmile of wonder and compaſſion, as 
appealing to them from a charge that 


was thus fiercely and injuriou 


brought againſt him, and imputing it 


to the violence of ſudden paſſions by 


which truth and reaſon were over- 
borne. The eye of Hamet at once 
detected the artifice, which he diſ- 


dained to expoſe; he therefore com- 
. manded the 


guard that attended, to 

off Almeida to her apartment. 
The guard was preparing to obey, 
when Almoran, who thought he lg 
now ſuch an opportunity to get her 


into his own power as would never 


return, ordered them to ſee her ſafely 
lodged in his own ſeraglio. 


The men, who thus received oppo- 


fre commands from perſons to whom 
they owed equal obedience, ſtood ſtill, 
not knowing which to prefer: Almo- 
ran then reproached them with want 
of obedience, not to him, but to God, 
for the juſti- 


contrary, repeated his order, with a 
look and emphaſis ſcarce leſs com- 
manding than the thunder and the 
voice. But the prieſts interpoling in 
favour of Almoran, upon preſumption 
that his right had been decided by a 
ſuperior power; the guard ruſhed be- 


looks that expreſſed the utmoſt re- 


ate their hands, which were claſped 
in each other. 
the violence, but yet more at the a 
prehenſion of what was to follow; ſhe, 
therefore, turned her eyes upon Hamet, 
conjuring him not to leave her, in a 
tone of tenderneſs and diſtreſs which it 


is impoſſible to deſcribe: he replied 


* 


with @ vehemence that was worthy of 


She was affrighted at 
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„ will not leave thee; and 
immediately drew his ſabre. At the 
fame moment they forced her from him; 
and a party having interpoſed to cover 


thoſe that were carrying her off, Ha- 


met lifted up his weapon to force his 
paſſage through them; but was pre- 
vented by Omar, who, 2 preſſed 
through the crowd, preſented himſelf 
before him. Stop me not, ſaid Ha- 
met, it is for Almeida. If thou 
< wouldft ſave Almeida, ſaid Omar, 
* anc thyſelf, do that only which ig 
RIGHT. What have theſe done who 
oppoſe thee, more than they ought ? 
and whar end can their deſtruction 
anſwer, but to ſtain thy hands with 
unavailing murder? Thou canſt only 
take the life of a few faithful flaves, 
who will not lift up their hands 
againſt thee: thou canſt not reſcue 
Almeida from thy brother; but thou 
canſt preſerve thyſelf from guilt.” 

Theſe words of Omar ſuſpended the 
rage of Hamet, like a charm; and 
returning his ſcymitar in it's ſheath, 
© Let me then, ſaid he, fuffer, and 
© be guiltleſs. It is true, that againſt 
© theſe ranks my ſingle arm muſt be 
« ineffectual; but if wy wrongs can 
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rouſe a nation to repreſs the tyranny, 


that will ſhortly extend over it the 
© injuries that now reach only to me, 
© juſtice ſhall be done to Hamet. Then 
turning to Almoran, * Henceforth,* 
ſaid he, the kingdom ſhall be mine 
or thine. To govern in concert 
© with thee, is to aſſociate with the 
« powers of hell. The Beings that 
© are ſuperior to evil, are the friends 
« of Hamet; and if theſe are thy ene- 
mies, what ſhall be thy defence?” 
Almoran replied only by a contemp- 
tnous ſmile; and the aſſembly being 
diſmiſſed, he retired to his apartment: 
but Hamet and Omar went out to the 
people, who had gathered in an incre- 
dible multitude about the palace. 


Rumour of what had happened 
within had reached them, which 


ſome believed and ſome doubred : but 
when they ſaw Omar and Hamet re- 
turn together, and obſerved that theit 
looks were full of reſentment and trou- 
ble, they became ſilent with attention 


iti a moment; which Omar obſervings 
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which they had often acknowledged; ou, with a fortitude and reſigna- 
the force, and of which they never, tion that are ſuitable. to your prin - 
repented the effet.- .. . _ .,./* ©-ciples; having no conſolation to offer - 

He told them the tender connection © you; but that Hamet, whoſe deſtiny 
between Hamet and Almeida, and diſ- it was not to make you happy, will 
cloſed the ſubtle hypocriſy of  Almo-. © ſuffer with you the evils; that nei- 
ran; he expatiated upon the folly of ther he nor you could prevent: the 
ſuppoſing, chat the Power that was ſu- mournful comfort of this fellow- . 

in goodneſs and truth, ſhould. © ſhip, he will not be denied; for he 
command ã violation of vows that had * loves you too well, to wiſh even to 
been mutually interchanged, and often be happy alone. The crowd fixed 
repeated; and devote to Amoran the their eyes upon Hamet, for whom 
beauties, which could only be volun - their affection was now ſtrongly moy- 
tarily ſurrendered to Hamet. They ed, with looks of much greater intel - 
heard him with a vacant countenance ligence and ſenſibility; a confuſed 
of fi _ ro ee 5 _— —_—_ = the wag, mw pebbles _ 

I or ir y. upon the beach e ſurge retires 
among 3 no man could from the ſhore, expreſſed their . 
avoid the deſtiny that was written upon tude to Hamet, aud their apprehen- 
his head; and that if Almeida had ſions for themſelves. + TR, 
thus been taken from  Hamet, and Omar waited till they were again 

iven to Almoran, it was an event filent, and then improved the advan- 
| thas by an unchangeable decree was tage he had gained. Almoran, ſaid - 
inted to happen; and that, there- he, conſiders you as the ſlaves of 
ore, it was their duty to acquieſce. his power; Hamet as the objects 
Omar then beckoned with his hand of his benevolence: you lives and 
for audience a ſecond time; and told your properties, in the opinion of 
them, that Almoran had not only * Almoran, are below his notice; but 
Aiſed. the arts of ſorcery to deptive * Hamet conſiders his own intereſt as 
et of Almeida, but that he me- connected with yours. When Al- 
ditated à deſign to uſtirp the ſole do- moran, therefore, ſhall be uncheck - 
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| minion, and deprive him of the ſhare ed by the influence of Hamet; he 

| of the government to which he had a will leave you to the mercy of ſome - 

: | — the will of Solyman his father, © delegated tyrant, whoſe whole power 

This alſo they heard with the ſame ſen: *©* will be exerted to oppreſs you, that 

: timents of wonder and acquieſcence: £ he may enrich himſelff. 

. If it is decreed, ſaid they, that Al. A new fire was now kindled in their 

t moran ſhall be king alone, who can eyes, and their cheeks glowed with 

5 vent it? and if it is not, who can indignation at the wrongs that threat- 

- ing it to paſs? But know ye not, ened them; they were no longer difſ- 

P faid Omar, that when the end is ap- e to act upon the principles of 

5 « pointed, the means are appointed fatality, as they had rſely un» 
© alſo. If it is decreed that one of derſtood' them; and they argued at 

: _ © you ſhall this night die by poiſon; once like reaſonable and free beings, 

Fa © is it not decreed alſo that he ſhall whoſe actions were in their choice, and 

2 r + who had no doubt but that their ac 

The crowd now gazed upon each tions would produce adequate effefts. . 

other, without reply, for iome mi- They recollected that Omar had, in 
nutes: and at laſt they only ſaid, that the reign of Solyman, often reſcued 
no effort of theirs could change the them from ſuch oppreſſion, as now 
univerſal appointment of all things; threatened them ; and that the power 

ed chat if Almoran was to be king alone, of Hamet had ſince interpoſed in their 

ch - he would: be ſo notwithſtanding all behalf, when Almoran would have 

ut Oppoktian;z/ and that if he was not to ſtretched his prerogative to their hurt, 

e- be king alone, no attempt of his own, or have left them a to the farmer 

„ however ſapported; could make him ſo. of a tax. Shall Hamet,” ſaid 

u- Iwill not, faid Omar, contradict be deprived of the power, that he 

on ur opinion; 1 will only tell you © employs only for our benefit; ant 

Fo what I have heard, To 4 « ſhall it center in Almeten, who will | 
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* it 2 our ruin? Nee. we —— 
C. rt Almoran in the wrong he has 
6. FS. Ape Hamet, than Hamet to ob- 
_ © cain juſtice of Almoran? Hamet is 
dur king; let him command us, and 
ve will obey. This was uttered with 
2 a ſhout that echoed from the moun- 

tains beyond the city, and continued 

near a full hour. In the mean time, 
the multitude was increaſing every mo- 


ment; and the troops that lay in and 


near the city having taken arms, fell 
in with the ſtream: they were ſecretly 
attached to Hamet, under whoſe eye 
they had been formed, and of whoſe 
my they had often partaken; and 
their fear being removed by the general 
cry, which left them no room to appre- 
hend an oppoſition in favour of Almo- 
ran, they were now at full liberty to fol- 
low their inclinations. 
In the mean time, Almoran, who 
had retired to the innermoſt court of 
the palace, had heard the tumult, and 


' was alarmed for his ſafety: he ran from 


room to room, . confuſed and terrified, 


without attempting or directing any 


thing either for his defence or eſcape ; 
yet he ſent every moment to know the 
ſtate of the inſurrection, and to what 
end it's force would be directed. 
Among thoſe whom accident rather 
than choice had attached to the intereſt 
- of Almoran, were Oſmyn and Caled : 
they were both diſtinguiſhed by his fa- 
vour; and each had conceived h 


that, if he ſhould poſſeſs the throne alone, 


he would delegate his authority tohim. 
Almoran now ordered them to take the 
command of the troops that were ap- 
pointed to attend his perſon as their pe- 
culiar duty, with as many others as 
had not declared for Hamet, and to ſe- 
cure all the avenues that led to his ſe- 
raglio. 5 Ie 
Omar and Hamet were now on horſe- 
back, and had began to form the troops 
that had joined them, and as man 
others as were armed, which were be- 
fore mingled together in a confuſed 
multitude. An account of this was 
brought to Almoran by Oſmyn; and 
threw him into a perturbation and per- 
Plexity, that diſgraced his . 
and confounded his attendants. He 
rs Oſmyn, in whom he moſt con- 
fided, to diſpatch, without giving him 
any orders fo execute; then turnin 
from him, he uttered, in à low an 


inarticulate yoice, the moſt paſſionate 
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a ſelect company to remain near 


"4 
— 
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exelamations of diſtreſs and terror; be- 


ing ſtruek with the thought that his 


guard might betray him: when he re- 
collected himſelf, and perceived that 
Oſmyn was ſtill preſent, he burſt into 
2 rage, and ſnatching out his poig - 
nard, he ſwore by the ſoul of the Pro- 
phet, that if he did not inſtantly at- 
tempt ſomething, he would ſtab him 
to the heart. Oſmyn drew back trem- 
bling and confuſed; but having yet 
received no orders, he would have 
ſpoken, but Almoran drove him from 
his preſence with menaces and execra- 
tions. e e Ih 
The moment that Oſmyn left him, 
his rage ſubſided in his fears, and his 
fears were mingled with remorſe: 
© Which way ſoever I turn," ſaid he, 
I ſee myſelf ſurrounded by deſtruc- 
© tion. I have incenſed Oſmyn by 
© unreaſonable diſpleaſure, and cauſe- 
© leſs menaces. He muſt regard me at 
© once with abhorrence and contempt: 
© and it is impoſſible, but he'ſhould 
«© revolt to Hamet.' | Tr. 
In this agony, the terrors of futu- 
rity ruſhed upon his mind with all their 
force; and he ſtarted as if at the bite of 
a ſcorpion: © To me, ſaid he, death, 
© that now approaches, will be but the 
© beginning of ſorrow. I ſhall be cut 
6 offat once from enjoyment, and from 
© hope; and the dreadful moment is 
now at hand. While he was ſpeak- 
ing, the palace again ſhook, and he 
ſtood again in the preſence of the Ge- 
nius. | | 
© Almoran,' ſaid the inhabitant of 
the unapparent world, the evil which 
© thou 8 be upon thee. 
© Make haſte, and ſhew thyſelf from 
«© the gallery to the people, and the 
© tumult of faction ſhall be till before 
«© thee; tell _ that __ ee 
© is not againſt thee only, but again 
© Him oy Ware — 


_ © 'boldly to that power for a confir- 


© mation of thy words, and rely for 
the atteſting ſign upon me. Almo 
ran, who had ſtooped with his face to 
the ground, now looked upward, and 


found himſelf alone: he haſted, there- 


fore, to follow the directions he had 
received; and hope was again kindled 
in his boſom. 7 . 
Oſmyn, in the mean time, made 4 
proper diſpoſition of the troops now 
under his command; and had 2 
perſon 
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on of the king, that they might at 
leaſt make good his retreat, While he 
was waiting at his poſt, and revolvi 
in his mind the total diſappointment 
his hopes, and confidering what he 
ſhould do if Hamet ſhould eſtabliſh 
himſelf alone, he was joined by Caled. 
Caled had a ſecret enmity againſt Oſ- 
myn, as his rival in the favour of Al- 
moran; but as he had concealed his 
own pretenſions from Oſmyn, Oſmyn 
had no ill will againſt Caled. As they 
were now likely to be involved in one 


common calamity, by the ruin of the, 


prince whoſe party they had eſpouſed ; 
Caled's enmity ſubſided, and the in- 
difference of Oſmyn was warmed into 


kindneſs : mutual diſtreſs produced mu- 


tual confidence; and Caled, after con- 
doling with Oſmyn on their preſent 
hopeleſs ſituation, propoſed that the 

ſhould draw off their forces, and revolt 
to Hamet. This propoſition Oſmyn 
rejected, not only from principle, but 
from intereſt : « Now we have accept- 


ed of a truſt,” ſaid he, © we ought not 


x 
© to it. If we had gone over to | 
© Hamet, when he firſt declared againſt 

© his brother, he would have received 


us with joy, and probably have re- 


* wayded our ſervice; but I know, that 


- © his virtue will abhor us for treachery, 


practiſed in his favour: 


© thou 
0 — an, under the dominion of 


Hamet, will not only cover us with 


© diſhonour, but will probably devote 
© us to death. 9 5 
In this reaſoning, Caled could not 
but acquieſce; he felt himſelf ſecretly 
but forcibly reproved, by the ſuperior 
virtue of Oſmyn: and while he regret- 


ted his 1 propoſal, which 


had been reje 
but infamous; he concluded, 
myn would ever after ſuſpect and de- 
ſpiſe him; and he, ore, from a 
new cauſe, conceived new enmity 
againſt him. They parted, however, 


without any appearance of ſuſpicion or 


ed not only as imprudent 


diſguſt; and, in a ſhort time, they 4 | 


were in circumſtances very different 
from their expectations. 


! 
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CHAP. XL, 
\, LMORAN bad now 
A 


-, when the multitude ſaw 
i him, they ſhouted as in 
wy triumph, and demanded 
that he ſhould ſurrender. 


Hamet, who alſo perceived him at a diſ. 
| tance, and was unwilling that any vio- 


lence ſhould be offered to. his perſon, 
preſſed forward, and when he was come 
near, commanded ſilence. At this 
moment Almoran, with. a loud voice, 
reproached them with ĩimpiety and fol- 
ly; and appealing to the power, whom 
in his perſon they had offended, the air 
ſudden] 
ra deſcended from the ſky, and a 

f thunder was articulated into theſe 


Divided ſway, the God who reigns alone 
Abhors; and gives to Almoran the throne. 
The-multitude ſtood aghaſt at the 
Wei. K. and hiding their faces with 
their hands, every one departed in fi- 
lence and confuſion, and Hamet and 
Omar were left alone. Omar was 
taken by ſome of the ſoldiers who had 
adhered to Alnoran, but Hamet made 
RANKS +. ͤ K 
 Almoran, whoſe wiſhes were thus. 
far accompliſhed by the intervention of 


_ A power ſyperior to his own, exulted in 


the anticipation of that happineſs which 
he now 0 1 and 


fuppoſed 0 be 
was fortified in his opinion, that he 
had been wretched only becauſe he had 
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reached the gallery; and 


grew-dark, a flood of light- 
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been weak, and that ꝙ muldply and 
not to ſuppreſs his wilkes ran way 


to acquire felicity. "4 
As he was returning from the gal- 
lery, he was met by Oſmyn and Caled, 
who had heard the ſupernatural declas 
ration in his behalf, and learned it's 
effects. Almoran, in that f flow 
of unbounded: but capricious 'favour, 
ee yi: 1 * 
raiſed Oſmyn from his feet to his bo- 
ſom: As in the trial, ſaid he, * thou 
©.haſt been faithful, I now inveſt thee 
c with a ſuperior truſt. The toils-of 
© ſtate ſhall from this moment devolve 
1 _ thee; and from this momen 
* the delights of empire unallayed ſhall. 
© be. mine: I will. recline at eaſe, re- 
s mote from every eye butthoſe that re- 
«. fle& my own felicity ; the felicity that 
© I ſhall taſte in ſecret, ſurrounded by 
© the ſmiles of beauty, and the 'gaities 
© of youth. Like Heaven, I will reign 
© unſeen; and like Heaven; though un- 
« ſeen, I will be adored.” Oſmyn re- 
ceived this delegation with a tumultu- 
ous pleaſure, that was expreſſed only 
by filence and confuſion. Almoran re- 


marked it; and exulting in the pride of 


power, he ſuddenly changed his aſpect, 
and regarding Oſmyn, who was 
bluſhing, and whoſe eyes were fwim- 
ming in tears of gratitude, with a ſtern 
and ardent countenance; Let me, 
however, ſaid he, warn thee to be 


« watchful in thy truſt: beware, that 


— 
C tz my 
c r 1 


* 


_ diſarmed, he regarded him with a ſmile. 


© equal to thy folly; what 


30 


SI 


that I have aſſigned 


He was then informed by a meſ- 


ſenger, that Hamet had eſcaped, and 
that Omar was taken. As he now de- 


ſpiſed the power both of Hamet and 
Omar, he expreſſed neither concern nor 
anger that Hamet had fled; but he or- 
dered Omar to be brought before him. 

When Omar appeared bound and 


of inſult and deriſion; and aſked him, 
what he had now to hope. * I have, 
indeed, ſaid Omar, much leſs 
*-:to- dope, than thou haſt to fear. 
4 Thy inſolence, ſaid Almoran, is 
wer on 


s earth is there, that I ſhould fear? 


% 


1 3 payed with ne 


5 Thy oven, ſaid Omar. I have not 
5 leiſure now, replied Almoran, to 


bear the 3 thy philoſophy 


c explained: but to ſhew thee, that I 
fear not thy power, thou ſhalt live. 


I will leave thee to hopeleſs 3 


« to wiles that have been ſcorned and 


+. defeated to the unheeded petulance 


ef datage; to the fondneſs that is re- 
h Fos! to reſtleſs wiſhes, 
to credulous hopes, and ta derided 


command: to the flow and compli- 


«. cated torture of deſpiſed old age; and 
* that, when thou ſhalt long have ab- 


. 5 horred thy being, ſhall deſtroy it.“ 


The miſery," ſaid Omar, © which 
thou haſt menaced, it is not in thy 
s power to inflit. As thou haſt taken 
from me all that I poſſeſſed by the 
bounty of thy father, it is true that 


I am poor; it is true alſo, that m 


6 knees are now feeble, and bend with 


4 the weight of years that is upon me. 


6 J am, as th 


ou art, a man; and 


© therefore I have erred: but I have 


« ſtill; kept the narrow path in view 
with a faithful vigilance, and to that 
I have ſoon returned: the paſt, there 


fore, I do not regret; and the future, 


J have no cauſe to fear. In Him who 


is moſt merciful, I have hope; and in 


« that hope even now / I rejoice before 
«thee. My portion in the preſent hour, 


. © 18 adyerſity : but I receive it, not only 
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with humulity, but thankfulneſs; for 
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then directed his eye to Caled: *« And 

© thou too, ſaid he, ( haſt been faith- 

: «ful be thou next in honour and in 
power to Oſmyn. Guard both of 

« you my paradiſe from dread and care; 

' © fulfil the duty 

you, and live.“ 


* 


. 
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I know, that whatever is ordained is 


| "4 7 . 8 12 45 k 
Almoran, in whoſe heart there were 


no traces of Omar s virtue; and there - 
fore no foundation for his confidence ; 


ſuſtained himſelf againſt their force, by 


treating them as 3 and affefta- 

tion: e I know, faid he, that thou 
* haſt long learned to echo the ſpecious 

«| and pompous ſounde, by which - 
«' pocrites conceal their wretchednels, 
© and excite the admiration of folly 
and the contempt of wiſdom: = | 
«© thy walk in this place ſhall be ſtill 
© unreſtxained. Here the ſplendor of 
my felicity ſhall fill thy heart with 
envy, and cover thy face with confu- 
ſion; and from thee ſhall the world 
© be inſtructed, that the enemies of 
© Almoran can move no paſſion in his 


a = = 


© breaſt but contempt, and that moſt 


12 puniſh them is to permit them to 
«© live. $25 een | ; 
Omar, whoſe eye had till now been 
fixed upon the ground, regarded Al- 
moran with a calm but ſteady counte- 
nance: © Here then, faid he, will I 
follow thee, conſtant as thy ſhadow ; 
though, as thy ſhadow, unnoticed or 
neglected; here ſhall mine eye watch 
thoſe evils that were appointed from 
everlaſting to attend upon guilt; and 
here ſhall my voice warn thee of their 
A ch. From thy breaſt may they 
Weener ri 3 — 3 root 
out this, though all the worlds that 
roll above thee ſhould, to aid thee, 
unite all their power, that power can 
aid thee only to be wretched. 
Almoran, in all the pride of grati- 
fied ambition, inveſted with dominion 
that had no limits,” and -allied with 
powers that were more than mortal; 


was overawed by this addreſs, and his 


countenance pale. But the next 
moment, diſdaining to be thus con- 
trouled by the voice of a flave, his 
cheeks were ſuffuſed with the bluſhes of 
indignation : he turned from Omar, in 
ſcorn, anger, and confuſion, without 
reply; and Oman departed with, the 

calm dignity of a benevolent and ſupe- . 
rior being, to whom the ſmiles and 
frowns of terreſtrial tyranny were alike. 
indifferent, and in whom abhorrenice of 


the turpitude of vice was mingled with 
— for it's follj ; - 4 HR 
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IN. _ mean time, Almeida, 0 
had been conveyed to an apartment 
in Almorar's ſeraglio, and delivered to 
the care of thoſe who attended upon tvs 
women, ſuffered all that grief and ter- 


tor cbuld inflict upon a generous, a ten - 


der; and a; delicate mind; yet in this 
complicated diſtreſs, her attention was 
principally fixed upon Hamet. The diſ- 
appointment of his hope, and the vio- 
lation of his right, were the chief ob- 
jects of her regret and her fears, in all 
that had already ned, and in all 
that was ſtill to come; every inſult that 
might be offered to herſelf, ihe: con- 
ſidered as an injury to him. Vet the 
thoughts of all that he mi 5 ſuffer in 
her perſon, gave way to appren- 
ſions ot what might befal reſin, in his 
own::in his ſituation, every calamity 
that her imagination could : conceive, 
was poſſible z her thoughts were, there- 
_ bewildered amidſt an endleſs va- 
of dreadful images, which ſtarted 
fore them which way ſoever they 
York turned; and it was impoſſible that 
ſhe could any certain intelligence 
of his fate, as the ſplendid priſon in 
which ſhe was now confined, was ſur- 
rounded by mutes and e of 
whom nothing could be learned, or in 
Whoſe report no ene could be 


d. 
my in this fate.of 


| While her mind 
agitation and diſtrfls, ſhe perceived the 
door open, and the next moment Al- 
moran entered the apartment. When 
ſhe ſaw him, ſhe turned from him with 
a took of unutterable anguiſh; and hi- 
ding her face in her veil, She burſt into 
tears. The tyrant was moved with her 
diſtreſs; for unfeeling obduracy is the 
vice only of the old,” whoſe ſenſibility 
has been worn away by the habitual 


, Pan of reiterated wrong. 
roached her with looks of 


kindneſs, and his voice was involunta- 
rily modulated to pity ; ſhe was, how- 
ever, too ** a ___ 22 ow 
ſorrows, to re e u 
with . 8 and 
Wir her hand into his own, he preſ- 
ſed it dy to his boſom: his com- 
— kindled into deſire, and 
thing her diſtreſs, he began to 
Git 1 —— love. This inſtantly rouſed 
Wunden, ang her grief gaye way 
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with à firm and haughty ſtep, and in- 
ſtead of anſwering his profeſſions, re- 


proached him with' her wrongs. l- 


moran, that he might at once addreſs: 
her virtue and her paſſions, obſerved, 
that though he had loved her from the! 


firſt moment he had. ſeen her, yet he 
had concealed his even 


from her, 

till _ recei ee, hes an in 
viſible and ſu r power; that he came, 
therefore, — er: of Heaven; 
and th he offered her unrivalled em- 
pire and everlaſting love. To this ſhe 
anſwered only by an impatient and found 
quiry after Hamet. Think not of 
Hamet, ſaid Almoran; for why 
© ſhould he who is rejected of Heaven, 
„be ſtill the favourite of Almeida? 
If thy hand, ſaid Almeida, could 

< quench in everlaſting darkneſs, that 

© vital ſpark of intellectual fire, which 


© theword of the Almighty has Kindled, 


© in my breaſt to burn for ever, thi 


might Almeida ceaſe to think of Ha- 


met; but while that ſhall live, hat- 
© ever form i it ſhall inhabit, or in-what- 
© ever world it ſhall _— his image 
© ſhall be for ever-preſent, and to ta 
© ſhall my love be for ever true. This 
glowing — of her love for 
et, was immediately ſucceeded 4 | 
a tender anxiety for his ſafety ; and e 
ſudden reflection upon the probahility 
of his death, and that danger of his fitu- 
ation if alive, threw her again inta tears. 
Almoran, whom the ardour and im- 
oſity of her paſſions kept ſometimes 
filent, and ſometimes threwinto-confu- 
ſion, again attempted to ſooth andcom- 


fort her: . her 
what was become of his brother, and 


he as often evaded the queſtjon. As the 
was about to renew: her Yo and 
reflected that it had before 

made, and had not yet been a 


ſhe thought that Almoran had already + 


put him to death: this threw her into 
Z , of which he did not im: 
iſcover the cauſe; but as 
he ſoon learned it from her repragehes 
and exclamations, he propmrecy that be 


could not hope to be heard, while ſhe 
was in doubt Domes on of Hamer, 
In order , therefore, to her mind, 


and prevent it's being — poſſeſſed 


with an image 


other; 22 N | 
and aſtoniſhment at the imputation of a 


cries, which dee herald and 4 fag 


cation of ſuch enormous guilt, he ob- 
ſerved, that as it was now impoſſible 


for Hamet to ſucceed as his rival, either 


in empire or in love, without the breach 
of a command, which he knew his vir - 


tue would implicitly obey; he had no 


motive eĩther to deſire his death, or to 


reſtrain his liberty: His walk, ſays 


he, is ſtill uncircumſcribed in Perſia; 


< and —_ this chamber, there is no 


c part of the palace to which he is not 

- Ta this declaration Almeida liſten- 
ed, as to the muſic of paradiſe; and it. 
fuſpende 
her love: the ſudden eaſe of her mind 
made her regardlefs of all about her, 
and ſhe had in this interval ſuffered Al- 
moran to remove her veil, without re- 
flecting upon what he was doing. The 
moment ſhe recolleed herſelf, ſhemade 
a gentle effort to recover it, with ſome 
sonfuſion, but without anger. The 
pleaſure that was enpreſſed in her eyes, 
the bluſh —_— upon her cheek, 
and the conteſt about 3 veil, which 
to an amorous imagination had an air 
of dalliance,:concurred to heighten the 
paſſion of Almoran-almoſt to phrenſy : 
e meine: her danger in his looks, 
and her ſpirits inftantly took the alarm. 
He ſeized her hand, and gazing: ar- 
dently upon her, he conjured her, with 
a tone and emphaſis that ſtrongly ex- 
the tumultuous vehemence of 

is wiſhes, that ſhe would renounce the 
rites which had been forbidden above, 
and” that 'ſhe--would' receive him to 
whom by miracle ſne had been allotted. 
Almeida, hom the manner and 


voice of Almoran had terrified into ſi- 


lence, anſwered him at firſt only with 
a look that expreſſed averſion and diſ- 
dain, over - awed by fear. Wilt thou 
not, ſaid: Almoran; © fulfil the decrees 


def Heaven? I conjure tliee, by Hea- 


© yett, to anſwer. From this ſolemn 


reference to Heaven, Almeida derived 
new fortitude: the inſtantly recolle&- 


eg, that the ſteod in the preſence of 


Him, by whoſe permiſſion only every 
other bc rs —.— . or wow 
ble, can diſpenſe evil or * 
© no more, ſaid ſhe, as the ries. 
© Heaven; that which is inconſiſtent 
Hitch divine perfection. Can He, in 
© whoſe hand my heart is, command 
2 me to wed the man whom he has not 
8 enabled me to love ? Can the Pure, 


neceſſary. After a ſolemn depre- 


Almoran, 


d for æ while every paſſion, but 


with a h 


— 


— 


woe. 
— 


« the Juſt, the Merciful, have 


ed that I ſhould ſuffer embraces 
© which I loath, and violate vows - 


* which His laws permitted me to 
* make? Can He have ordained a per- 
« fidious, | a loveleſs, and a joyleſs 
« proſtitution? What if a thouſand; 
4 prodigies ſhould eoncur to enforce 
© 1t a thouſand times, the deed ſelf = 
* would be a ſtronger proof that thoſe 
« prodigies were the works of darkneſs, 
© thanthoſe prodigies that thedeed was 
c _ the Father of light. 
ole hopes were now 
blaſted to the root, who perceived that 
the virtue of Almeida could neither be 


deceived nor overborne; that ſhe at 


once contemned his power, and ab- 
horred his e dee 95/46 all the 

furies of his mind, which now ſlum- 

bered no more by his countenance ex- 
preſſed at once anger, indignation, and 
3 0 his geſture — furious, 
and his voice was loſt in menaces and 
execrations. Almeida beheld him with 
an earneſt yet ſteady countenance, till 
he vowed to revenge the indignity, he 
had fuffered, upon Hamet. At the 


name of Hamet, her fortitude forſook 


her; the pride of virtue gave way to 


the ſoftneis of love; her cheeks became 
| we, her lips tremble, and taking 
0 


f the robe of Almoran, ſhe threw 
herſelf at his feet. His fury was at- 
firſt reſtrained by hope and expectatio 
but when from her words, which ef 
and terror had rendered ſcarce articu- 
late, he could learn only that ſhe was 
pleading for Hamet, he burſt from her 
in an extaſy of rage; and forcing his 


robe from her hand, with a violence 


that dra her after it, he ruſhed out 


of the chamber, and left her proſtrate 


3 1 4 air 

and. diſordered ow, he - 
was ſeen by Omar; who knowing that 
he was returned froman' interview with 
Almeida, and conjecturing from his 
2 what had happened, judged 

at he ought not to neglect this * 

nity to warn him once more of 

delufive phantoms, which, under the 
appearance of pleaſure, were leading 
him to deſtruction: he, therefore, fol 
lowed him unperceived, till he had 
reached the apartment in wich he had 
been uſed te retire alone, and heard 
again the loud and tumultuous encla- 
mitions, which were wrung 22 — 


- As he 


. > 
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Heart by the anguiſh of diſappoint- 


ment: What have I gained,” faid 


he, by abſolute dominion! The ſlave 
© who, ſecluded from the gales of life 
and from the light of heaven, toils 
without hope in the darkneſs of the 
© mine, rioty in the delights of para- 
© diſe compared with me. By the ca- 
z price of one woman, I am robbed 
not only of enjoyment but of peace, 
a and condemned for ever to the tor- 
r ment of unſatisfied defire.” 
Omar, who was impatient to apprize 
him that he was not alone, and to pre- 
vent his diſclofing ſentiments which he 
wiſhed to conceal, now threw himſelf 
upon the ground at his feet. Pre- 
© ſumptuous flave!' ſaid Almoran, 
© from whence, and wherefore art thou 
come? IJ am come, ſaid Omar, 
© to tell thee, that not the caprice of a 
woman, but the wiſhes of Almoran, 
© have made Almoran wretched." The 
king, ſtung with the reproach,” drew 
back, and with a furious look laid his 
hand upon his poignard ; but was im- 
mediately reftrained from drawing it, 
by his pride. I am come, ſaid Omar, 
© to repeat that truth, upon which, 
great as thou art, thy fate is ſuſ- 
ve _ Thy power extends not to 
0 - e mind of another; _ it, _ 
© fore, u thy own: ſu the 
© wiſhes, Ne hou canſt 2 fulfil; 
and ſecure the happineſs that is with- 
© in thy reach. ROY 
Almoran, who could bear no longer 


to a fternly commanded Omar 
to depart; Be gone, ſaid he, * leſt 
© T cruſh thee like a noiſome reptile, 
. © which men cannot but abhor, though 
© it is too contemptible to be feared.” 
I go,” ſaid Omar, that my watn- 
© ing voice may yet again recal tee 
* to the path of wiſdom and of peace, 
_ © if yet again I ſhall behold 
it is to be found.“ 


CHAP, XIII. 

LMO RAN was now left alone; 
and throwinghimſelf upon 4 ſofa, 
We fat ſome time motionleſs and fileht. 
_ We revolved in his mind the wiſhes chat 
bad been gratified, and the happineſs 
of which he had been diſappointed: 
ed, aid he, + the pomp awd 
5 RR undivided dominion; and 
met was driven from the thront 


. 


— 


Aer 


* 
6 


to hear the precepts which he diſdained 


thee while | 
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© which he ſhared with me, by a voice 
© from heaven: I deſired tq break off 
© his marriage with Almeida, and it was 
broken off by a prodigy, when no hu« 
man power could have accompliſhed 
my deſire. It was my wiſh alſo to have 
the perſon of Almeida in my power, 

© and this with alſo has been gratified ; 
yet I am ſtill wretched, But I am 

« wretched, only becauſe. the means 

© have not been uate to the end: 

© what I have hitherto obtained, I have 

© not deſired for itſelf; and of that, for 
«which I defired it, Iam not poſſeſſed : 
I am, therefore, ſtill. wretched, be- 

© cauſe I am weak. With the foul of 
© Almoran, I ſhould have the form of 

© Hamet: then N would in- 

© deed be filled; then would Almeidh 

© bleſs me with conſenting beauty, ane 
the ſplendor of my power ſhould di- 

< ſtinguiſh only the intervals of m 
love; my-enjoyments would then be 
certain and permanent, neither blaſte?g 
by diſappointment, nor withered by. 
© 'fatiety.” When he had uttered theſe 
reflections with the utmoſt yvehemence 
and agitation, his face was —_ ob- 
ſcured by gloom-and deſpair; his poſ- 
ture was again fixed; and he was fall! 
ing back into his former ſtate of ſilent 
abſtraRion ; when he was fudd 


rouſed by the appearance of the Gall 
the ſincerity of whoſe friendſhip he be- 
© © Almoran,' faid the Genius, 3 
© thou art not yet happy, know that 
© my powers are not yet exhaulted: 
© fear me not, but let thine ear he t: 
©* tentive to my voice.“ The Genius 
then ſtretched out his hand towards - 
him, in which there was an emerald of 
great luſtre, cut into a figure that had 
ara twenty ſides, on each of whic| 
was engraven adifferent letter. Thou 
© ſeeſt,” ſaid ke, this taliſman: on 
each fide of it is engraven one of thoſs 
© myſterious characters, of which ars 
«© formed all the words of all the lan- 
© guages that are ſpoken by angels, 
« gen, and men- This mall enable 
© thee to change thy figure: and What, 
© under the form of Almoran, thou 
© canſt not accompliſh; thou. ſhalt ill 
© be able to effect, if it can be effected 
by thee, in the form of any other, 
| « Point only to the letters that com- 

© poſe the name of him whoſe appear- 
* ance thou wouldft affume, and itis _ 
done, Remember only, that upon 
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him, whoſe appearance thou ſhalt 
_ © aſſume, thine ſhall be impreſt, till 
thou reſtoreſt his on. Hide the charm 
in thy boſom, and avail thyſelf of it's 
power. Almoran received the taliſ- 
man in a tranſport of gratitude and 
joy, and the Genius immediately diſ- 


| RAW. TE SY, ad HOU 
© The uſe of this taliſman was ſo ob- 
vious, that it was impoſſible to over- 
lock it. Almoran inftantly conceived 
the deſign with which it was given, and 
determined inſtantly to put it in execu- 
tion: I will now, ſaid he, aſſume 
4 ke ute of Hamet; and my love, 
in all it's ardour, ſhall be returned by 
Almeida.“ As his fancy kindled at 
the anticipation of his happineſs, he 
ſtood muſing in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and 
_ Indulged himſelf in the contemplation 
of the ſeveral gradations, by which 


» 
& 


to Almoran, by praiſing an add of 


nerous virtue which he e him 
now to exert in favour of his brother, 


1s 
received the command with a look, 


that expreſſed not only approbation but 
joy: Let the ſword 8 deſtruction, 
ſaid he, be the guard of the tyrant; 
« the ſtrength of my lord ſhall be the 


bonds of love: thoſe, who honour | 


© thee as Almoran, ſhall rejoice in 
© thee as the friend of Hamet. To 
Almoran, who was | conſcious to no 

kindneſs for his brother, the-praiſe of 
Oſmyn was a reproach: he was offend- 
ed at the joy which' he ſaw kindled in 


his countenance, by a command to 


ſhew fayour to Hamet; and was fired 
with ſudden rage at that condemnation 
of his real conduct, which was im- 
plied by an encomĩum on the genero- 
Fey of which he aſſumed the appearance 


he ſhould aſcend to the ſummit of his for a malevolent and perſidious pur- 


wiſhes. g ; 3 
© © Juſt at this moment, Oſmyn, whom 
me had commanded to attend him at this, 
© Hour, approached his apartment: Al- 

moran was rouſed by the ſound of his 
foot, and ſuppoſed it to be Omar, who 
had again intruded upon his privacy; 
He was enraged at the interruption 
which had broken a ſeries of g agina- 
tions ſo flattering and luxurious ; he 
ſnatched out his poignard, and lifting 
uß his arm for the ſtroke, haſtily turn- 
"round to have ſtabbed him; but 
ſeeing Oſmyn, he diſcovered his miſtake 
Juſt in time to prevent the blow. 
Olmyn, who was not conſcious of 
_ any crime, nor indeed of any act that 
could have given occaſion of offence; 
ſtarted back terrified and amazed, and 
Ago trembling in doubt whether to 
remain or to withdraw. Almoran, in 
the mean time, ſheathed the inſtrument 
of death, and bid him fear nothing, 
for he ſhould: not be hurt. He then 
turned about; and putting his hand to 
RBis foxehead, ſtood again ſilent in a 
muſing poſture: he recollected, that if 


* 


he aſfumed the figure of Hamet, it was 


neceſſary he ſhould give orders for Ha- 
met to be admitted to Almeida, as he 
would otherwiſe be excluded by the de- 
legates of his own authority; turning, 

therefore, to Oſmyn, Remember, 
Farid he, that whenever Hamet- ſhall 
© return, it is my command, that he 
; be admitted to Almeida. 75 
Oſmyn, who was pleaſed with an 
opportunity of recommending bimſelf 


1 4 a — * 


% 


\, Poſe: his brow was contracted, his lip 


quivered, and the hilt of his dagger 
was, again graſped. in his hand. Oſmyn 
was ' again. overwhelmed with terror 
and confuſion ;. he had again offended, 
but knew not his offence. In the mean 
time, Almoran canning that to ex- 

reſs diſpleaſure againſt Oſmyn was to 
2 his own ſecret, endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs his anger; but his anger was 
ſucceeded by remorſe, regret, and diſ- 
appointment. The anguiſh of his 
mind broke out in impertect murmurs: 


What I am, ſaid he, is, to this 


© wretch, the object not only of hatred 
© but of ſcorn; and he commends only 
© what I am not, in what to him 1 
© would ſeem to be. | HY: 

| Theſe ſounds, which, fpough not 
articulate, were yet uttered with great 
emotion, were ſtill miſtaken by Oimyn 
for the overflowings of yi, ej and 
cauſeleſs anger: * My life,' ſaid he 
to himſelf, is even now wavering in 
© a doubtful balance. Whenever 1 
© approach this tyrant, I tread the bor- 
« ders of the grave: like a hood-wink- 
© ed wretch, who is left to wander near 


the brink of a precipice, I know m 


danger; but which way ſoever 

« 9 not whether I ſhall in · 
© curor avoid deſtruction 
In theſe reflections, did whe Govereigh, 
and the ſlave, paſs thoſe, moments, in 
which the ſoyereign intended 1 
the ſlave ſubſeryient to his pleaſure or 
his 2 D 
expreſs A zeal Which he really telt, 2 


| 
8 
_—_ 


a homage which his heart had al- 
ready paid. Ofmyn was at length, 
however, diſmiſſed, with an aſſurance 
that all was well; and Almoran was 
again left to reflect with anguiſh upon 
the paſt, to regret the preſent, and to 
anticipate the future with ſolicitude, 
anxiety, and perturbation,  *  _ 
He was, however, determined to aſ- 
fume the figure of his brother, by the 
taliſman which had been put into his 
power by the Genius: but juſt as he 
was about to form the ſpell, he recol- 
lected, that by the ſame a& he would. 
impreſs his own likeneſs, upon Hamet, 
who woyld conſequently be inveſted. 
with bis power, and might uſe it to his 
deſtruction. This held him ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe ; but reflecting that Hamet 
might not, har 5 be apprized of his. 
advantage, till it was too late to im- 
prove it; that he was now a fugitive, 
and probably alone, leaving Pera be- 
Mind him with all the ſpeed he could 
make; and that, at the worſt, if he 
_ be ſtill near, if he ſhould know 
he transformation as ſoon as it ſhould 
be made, and ſhould inſtantly take the 
moſt effectual meaſures to improve it; 
yet as he could diſſolve the charm in a 
moment, whenever it ſhould be neceſ- 
fary for his ſafety, no formidable dan- 
ger could be incurred by the experi- 
ment, to which he, therefore, pro- 
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+ freded without delay. 
« CHAP. IV, 
ot I the mean time, Hamet, to whom 
at L his own ſafety was of no importance 
/n but for the ſake of Almeida, reſolved, 
ad if poſſible, to conceal himſelf near the 
he city. Having, therefore, reached the 
in confines of the deſert, by which it was 
1 bounded on the eaſt, he quitted his 
r- orſe, and determined to remain there 
k- till the multitude was diſperſed, and 
ar the darkneſs of the evening might con- 
ny ceal his return, when in leſs than an 
hour he could reach the palace. 
n- He fat down at the foot of the moun- 


tain Kabeſſed, without conſidering, 
that in this place he was moſt likely to 
befound, as thoſe who travel the de- : 
ſert ſeldom fail to enter the cave that 
winds it's way under the mountain, to 
of the water that iſſues there 

nd from a clear and copious ſpring. 

ige He reviewed the ſcenes of the day 


7 
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| F 4g from which he almoſt doubted, - 


and at length burſt out into paſhonate - 


forlorn; without, an aſſociate, and 
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that was now nearly paſſed, with a mix- 


ture of . aſtoniſhment. and diftreſs, | to, 


which no deſcription can be equal. 
The ſudden and 8 change that a 
few hours had made in his ſituation, 


peared like a wild and diſtreſsful 


whether he ſhould not wake to the 
do wer and the felicity that he had loſt. 
Re fat ſome time bewildered in the 
hurry and multiplicity of his thoughts, 


exclamations: What,” ſays he, and 
« where am I? Am I, indeed, Hamet; 
that ſon of Solyman who diyided the 
« dominion of Perſia with his brother, 
© and who poſſeſſed the love of Almei- 
© da alone? DreadFul. viciſſitude ! I 
© am now an outcaſt, friendleſs and 


© without a dwelling : for me the cu 

© of adverſity bas and th 

© dregs of ſorrow have been  wrungg 

© out for my portion: the powers not?! 

only of the earth, but of the air, 

have combined againſt me; and how 

can I. ſtand alone before them? But 

is there no Power that will interpoſe 

in my behalf? If He, who is ſu-. .- 
reme, is good, I ſhall not periſh,” 

But wherefore am I thus? WH 

ſhould the deſires of vice be acc, 

pliſhed by ſuperior powers; and why © . 

ſhould ſyperior powers be permitted. 

to diſappoint the expectations of ir- 
tue? Yet let me not raſhly queſtion 

the ways of Him, in whole balance 

the world is weighed: by Him, 

every evil is rendered fubſeryient to 

good; and by His wiſdom, the happi- 

neſs of the whole is ſecured. YetT 

am but a pait only, and for a part 

only I can feel. To me, what is. 

that goodneſs of which do not par- 

take? In my cup the gall js unmix-, 

ed; and have I not, therefore, a 

right to complain? But what YaveT. 

ſaid? Let not the gloom that ſur- 

rounds me, hide from me the proſ- 

pe& of immortality. Shall not eter-. 

nity atone for time? Eternity, to 

which the duration of ages is but ass 

an atom to a world; Shall T not, 

when this momentary ſeparation is 

«* paſt, again meet Almeida to part no 

more? and ſhall not a purer flame 

than burns upon the „ unite us ? 

© Even at this moment, her mind, 

© which not the frauds of ſorcery can 

6 taint or alienate, is mine: that ple - 


* 
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, © ſure which ſhe reſerved for me, can- 


© not be taken by force; it is in the 
© conſent alone that it ſubſiſts; and 


© from the joy that ſhe feels, and from 
© that only, proceeds the joy ſhe can 


< beſtow.” 


With theſe reflections he ſoothed 
guiſh of his mind, till the dread- 
ful moment arrived, in which the power 
of the taliſman took place, and the figure 
of Almoran was changed into that of 
Hamet, and the figure of Hamet into 


the an 


that of Almoran. | 
At the moment of transformation, 
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cold. and diftant reverence, which the 


power and the character .of Almoran 
concurred to excite. Hamet, not re- 
flecting upon the cauſe. of this behavi- 
our, was offended, and teproached 


him with the want of that friendſhip he 


had ſo often ;profeſſed ; the yehemence 
of his exptetion and demeanor, ſuited 
well with the appearance of Almoran; 
and Omar, as the beſt' proof of that 
friendſhip which had been impeached, 
took this opportunity to repeat his ad- 
monitions in the behalf of Hamet; 
Whatever evil, ſaid he, thou canſt 


Hamet was ſeized with a ſudden lan- 
guor, and his faculties were ſuſpended 
as by the ſtroke of death. When he 
recovered, his limbs ſtill trembled, 
and his lips were parched with thirſt : 
he roſe, ee and entering the 


bring upon Hamet, will be doubled 
© to thyſelf : to his virtues, the Power 

© that fills infinitude is a friend, and 
© he can be afflicted only till they are 
, 8 but thy. ſufferings will be 
© th 


* 


cavern, at the mouth of which he had 
been ſitting, he ſtooped over the well 
to drink; Tas lancing his eyes upon 
he water, he Faw, with aſtoniſhment 
And horror, that it reflected, not his 
don countenance, but that of his bro- 


ther, 


ef the rock, he ſtood ſome time 


like a ſtatue, without the power of re- 


collection: but at length the thought 


ſuddenly ruſhed into his mind, that 
the ſame ſorcery which had prevented 
his marriage, and driven him from the 
throne, was ſtill practiſed againſt him; 
and that the clrange of his figure to that 
of Almoran, was the effect of Almo- 
ran's having aſſumed his likeneſs, to 
obtain, in this diſguiſe, whatever Al- 


meida could beſtow. This thought, 


like a whirlwind of the deſert, totally 
ſubverted his mind; his fortitude was 


borne down, and his hopes were rooted 


up.z no + wy nn remained to regulate 
his conduct, but all was phrenſy, con- 


fuſion, and deſpair. He ryſhed out of 


the cave with a furious and diſtracted 
look; and went in haſte towards the 
city, without having formed any de- 
ſign, or conſidered any conſequence 
that might follow. 

The ſhadows of the mountains were 
now lengthened by the declining ſun; 
and the approach of evening had in- 
vited Omar te meditate in a grove, that 
was adjacent to the gardens of the pa- 
lace, - From this place he was ſeen at 
ſome diſtance by . who came u 

to him with a haſty and diſordered 
pace; and Omar drew back with a 


He ſtarted back from the prodi- 


17 and Lax himſelf againſt the be fei 
ide 


, 
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e puniſhment of vice, and as long 
as thou art vicious they muſt in- 
« creaſe,” „ ir eoTges 

Hamet, who inſtantly recollected for 
whom he was miſtaken, and the an- 
guiſh of whoſe mind was for a moment 
1 by this teſtimony of eſteem 
an oſſibly 
ed, and which was paid him at 
the riſque of life, when it could not be 
known that he received it; ran for- 
ward to embrace the hoary ſage, who 
had been the guide of his youth, and 
cried out, in a voice that broken by 
contending paſſions, * The face is the 
« face of Almoran; but the heart is 
© the heart of Hamet. 

Omar was ſtruck dumb with aſto- 
niſhment ; and Hamet, who-could not 
bear to be longer miſtaken, related all 
the circumſtances of his transforma- 
tion, and reminded him of ſome ag 
ticulars which could be known only to 
themſelves : Canſt thon not yet be- 
© lieve,* ſaid he, © that I am Hamet? 
«© when thou haſt this day ſeen me ba- 
niſhed from my kingdom; when thou 
haſt now met me a fugitive return- 
ing from the deſert ; \ and when I 
learnt from thee, ſince the ſun was 
riſen which is not yet ſet, that more 
than mortal powers were combined 
againſt me. I now believe, ſaid 
Omar, that thou indeed art Hamet. 
— Stay me not then, ſaid Hamet; 
but come with me to revenge. 
Beware, ſaid Omar, © leſt thou en- 
« danger the loſs of more than empire 
and Almeida. If not to revenge, 
ſaid Hamet, I may at leaſt be per. 
witted to puniſh, — Thy . 


kindneſs, which could not 


* 
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ſays Omar, is now in ſuch à ſtate, 
5. that to puniſh the crime by which 
thou hat been wronged, will dip 
« thee in the guilt» of blood. 
« elſe are we forbidden to take venge- 
« ance for ourſelves? and why is it re- 
„ ſerved as the prerogative of the Moſt 


_ © High? In Him, and in Him alone, 


dit is goodneſs” guided by wiſdom : 
© He approves the means, only as ne- 
* cellary to the end; he wounds only 
* to heal, and deſtroys only to ſave ; 
He has complacence, not in the evil, 
© but in the good only which it is ap- 
© painted * to produce. Remember, 
therefore, that he, to whom the pu- 
niſhment of another is ſweet; though 
© his act may be juſt: with reſpe& to 
others, with reſpe& to himſelf it is 
a deed of darkneſs, and abhorred by 
© the 3 05 Hamet, who had 
Rood abſtracted in the contemplation 
of the new injury he had ſuffered, 


while Omar was perſuading him not 
+ to revenge it, ſtarted from his poſture 


in all the wildneſs of diſtraction; and 
burſting away from Omar, with an ar- 
dent and furious look, haſted toward 
the palace, and was ſoon out of ſight. 


n AF. xv. 


N the mean time, Almoran, after 
having effected the trans formation, 
was met, as he was going to the apart- 
ment of Almeida, by Oſmyn. Oſmyn 
had already experienced the miſery of 
dependent greatneſs, that kept him con- 
tinually under the eye of a capricious 
you whoſe temper was various as 
ne gales of ſummer, and whoſe anger 


was ſudden as the bolt of heaven; 


whoſe purpoſe and paſſions were dark 
and impetuous as the midnight ſtorm, 
and at whoſe command death was in- 
evitable as the approach of time. 
When he ſaw. Almoran, therefore, in 
the likeneſs of Hamet, he felt a ſecret 
re to appriſe him of his ſituation 
and offer him his friendſhip. 4 


Almoran, who with the form aſ- 


ſumeqd the manners of Hamet, addreis- 
ed Oſmyn with a mild though mourn- 
; = countenance:'* At length, ſaid he, 

dhe will of Almoran alone is law ; does 


| ; it permit me to hold a private rank in 


« 5 place, mic" moleſtation ?'— 
rmits,” ſaid Oſmyn, yet more; 
* ke has commanded, that you ſhould 
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Why, 


„ flave of a 


© have admittance to Almeida.) Al- 


moran, whoſe vanity betrayed him to. * 


flatter his own power in the perion of 

amet, replied with a ſmile: I know, 
© that Almoran, Who preſides like a 
god in ſilent and diſtant ftate, reveals 


the ſetrets of his will to thee; I know 


© that thou art I am, ſaid Oſmyn, 


© of all thou ſeeſt, moſt wretched.” At 


this declaration, Almoran turned ſhort, 
and fixed his eyes upon Oſmyn with a 
look of ſurprize and anger: Does 
© not the favour of Almoran, ſaid he, 


« whoſe ſmile is power, and wealth, 


and honour, ſhine upon thee ?'—* My 
lord, ſaid Oſmyn, I know ſo well 


« the ſeverity of thy virtue, that if 1 
* ſhould, even for thy fake, become 


« perfidious to thy brother Almoran, 


who was unable to preſerve the charac- 


ter of Hamet with propriety, inter- 


rupted him with a fierce and haughty - 
tone: 4 How! ſaid he, perfidious td; 
© my brother | to Almoran perfidious UF; 
yn, who had now gone too far 


Om 
to recede, and who ſtill ſaw before him 
the figure of Hamet, proceeded in his 

ſe: © I knew,” ſaid he, that in 
thy judgment I ſhould be condem- 


ned; and yet, the preſervation of 


« life is the ſtrongeſt principle of nas 
7 — of virtue is her 


< ture, and the 
« proudeſt boaſt.'—E Explain thyſelh,* 


ſad Almoran, for I cannbt compe- 


© hend thee. I mean, ſaid Ofmyn, 


© that he, whoſe life depends upon 


the \caprice of a tyrant, is like the 
« wwretch whoſe lentence is already pro- 


© nounced; and who, if the wind does 
© but ruſh by his dungeon, imagined 


« that it is the bow-ſtring and the 
mute. . Fear not, ſaid Almorany 
who now afſe&ed to be again calm 

be ſtill faithful, and thou ſhalt Kl 
© be ſafe,'—s Alas l' ſaid Oſmyn, 
© there is no diligence, no toil, no 
© faith, that can ſecure the ſlave from 
© the ſudden phrenſy of paſſion, from 


© the cauſeleſs rage either of drunken 


© neſs or luſt, I am that flave; the 


confuſion of Almoran was now toe 


at to be concealed, and he ſtood i- 


ent with rage, fear and indignation, 


Oſmyn, 1 that his wonder 


made him doubt the truth of What he 
had heard, confirmed his declaratien 
by an oath. e . 

Whoever thou art, to whoſe mind 


Almoran, the mighty and the proud, | 
; we 


- 


rant whom I hate.“ The 
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is preſent; before whom, the lord o 
abſolute dominion ſtands trembling an 
rebuked; who ſeeſt the poſſeſſor of 


power by which nature 1s controuled, 


pale and ſilent with anguiſh and diſap- 
pointment: if, in the fury of 7 
wrath, thou haſt aggravated weakneſs 
into guilt; it 
glow'of affection, luſh 
cheek in thy preſence, with the frown 


of diſpleaſure, or repreſſed the ardour 


of friendſhip with indifference or neg- 
let; now, let thy heart ſmite thee: 

for, in thy folly, thou haſt caſt away 
that gem, which 1s the light of life; 
which power can never ſeize, and 
which gold can never buy! 
The tyrant fell at once from his 
pride, like a ftar from Heaven; and 
Oſmyn, ſtill addreſſing him as Hamet, 
at once, increaſed his miſery and his 
fears: O, ſaid he, that the throne 
of Perſia was thine] then ſhould in- 
nocence enjoy her birth-right of 
"© peace, and hope ſhould hid honeſt 
induſtry look upward. There is not 
one to whom Almoran has delegated 


6 ab nor one on whom his tranſient 
* 


avour has beſtowed any gift, who 
does not already feel his heart throb 
with the pangs of boding terror. 
Nor is there one who, if he did not 
fear the diſpleaſure of the inviſible 
power by whom the throne has been 
© given to thy brother, would not im- 
< mediately revolt to thee." ; 

Almoran, who had hitherto remained 
ſilent, now burſt into a paſſionate ex- 
clamation of ſelf pity: What can I 
« do?” ſaid he; and whither can I 
« turn?* Oſmyn, who miſtook the 
cauſe of his diſtreſs, and ſuppoſed that 
he-deplored only his want of power to 
avail himſelf of the general diſpoſition 
in his favour, endeavoured to fortify 


bis mind againſt deſpair: © Your ſtate," 
faid he, indeed is diſtreſsful, but not 


Thopeleſs. The king, who, though 
addreſſed as Hamet, was ftill betrayed 
by his confuſion to anſwer as Almoran, 


 Imote his breaſt, and replied in an ago- 


uy, It is hopeleſs !' Oſmyn remarked 
his emotion and deſpair, with a concern 
and aftoniſhment that Almoran ob- 
ſerved, and at once recollected his ſi- 
tuation. He endeavoured to retract 
ſuch expreſſions of trouble and de- 
fpondency, as did not ſuit the charac- 


deer he had aſſumed; and telling Oſmyn, 


that he thanked him for his friendihip, 
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long in ſuſpenſe; à thouſand exped 


thou haſt chilled the 
when it fluſhed the 


: * 
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and would improve the adyantages it 


offered him, he directed him to acquaint 


the eunuchs that they were to admit him 
to Almeida. When he was left alone, 
his doubts and perplexity held him 
jents 
occurred to his mind by turns, and by 


turns were rejected. 


His firſt thought was to put Oſmyn 
to. death: but n that by 
this he would gain no advantage, as he 
would-be in equal danger fromwhoever 
ſhould Ae him: he conſidered alſo, 
that againſt eu 0 he was upon his 
ard; and that he might at any time 
earn, from him, whatever deſign 
might be formed in favour of Hamet, 
by aſſuming Hamet's appearance: that 


he would thus be the confident of every 


ſecret, in which his own ſafety was con- 
cerned z and might diſconcert the beſt 
contrived. project at the very moment 
of it's execution, when it would be 
too late for other meaſures to be taken: 
he determined, therefore, to let Oſmyn 
live; at leaſt, till it became more neceſ- 
ſary to cut him off. | Having in ſome 


degree ſoothed and fortified his mind 


by theſe reflections, he entered the a- 
partment of Almeida, 

His hope was not founded upon a de- 
gn to marry her under the appearance 
of Hamet; for that would be impoſſi- 
= as-the ceremon parole 

ormed by the prieſts who ſu 

the marria 7 ith Momas to have been 
forbidden by a divine command; and 
who, N would not have con- 

ſented, even ſuppoſing they would 
otherwiſe have e at the requeſt 
of Hamet, to perform a ceremony 
which they knew would be diſpleaſing 


to Almoran : but he hoped to take ad- 


vantage of her tenderneſs for his bro- 
ther, and the icular circumſtances 
of her ſituation, which made the ſolem- 
nities of marriage impoſſible, to ſeduce 
her to gratify his deſires, without the 
ſanction which alone rendered the gra- 
tification of them lawful: if he ſuc-⸗ 
cceded in this deſign, he had reaſon to 
expect, either that his love would be 
extinguiſhed by enjoyment; or that, if 


he ſhould till defire to marry Almeida, 


he might, by diſcloſing to her the ar- 


tifice by which he had effected his pur- 


ſe, prevail upon her to' conſent, 2s 
er connection with Hamet, the chief 
obſtacle to her marriage with him, 


would then be broken for ever; and 2 


« 
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he might, perhaps, wiſh te. ſanQify 


the pleaſure which ſhe might be not un- 


willing to repeat, or at leaſt to make 
that lawful which it would not be in 
her power to prevent. 


In this diſpoſition, and with this de- 


ſigns he was admitted to Almeida; 
who, without ſuſpicion of her danger, 
was expoſed ta the ſevereſt trial, in 
which every paſſion concurred to op- 
poſe her virtue: ſhe was ſolicited by all 
the powers of ſubtilty and deſire, un- 
der the ap ce of a lover whoſe 
tenderneſs and fidelity had been lo 


tried, and whoſe. paſſion ſhe return 
with equal conſtancy 


and ardour; and 
ſhe was thus ſolicited, when the rites 
which alone could conſecrate their 
union, were impoſſible, and were ren · 
dered impoſſible by the guilty deſigns 
of a rival, in whoſe power ſhe was, 
and from whom no other expedient of- 
fered her a deliverance. ' Thus deceived 
and betrayed, ſhe received him with an 
exceſs of tenderneſs and joy, which 
flattered all his hopes, and for a mo- 
ment ſuſpended his miſery. She en- 
quired, with a fond and gentle ſolici- 
tude, by what means he had gained ad- 


mittance, and how he had provided for 


his retreat. He received and returned 
her careſſes with a vehemence, in which, 
to leſs partial eyes, deſire would have 
been more apparent than love; and in 
the tumult 1 his paſſion, he almoſt 
neglected her enquiries: finding, how- 
ever, that ſhe would be anſwered, he 
told her, that being by the permiſſion 
of Almoran admitted to every part of 
the palace, except that of the women, 
he had found means to bribe the eunuch 
who kept the door; who was not in 


danger of detection, becauſe Almoran, 


wearied with the tumult and fatigue of 
the day, had retired to ſleep, and given 
order to be called at a certain hour. She 
then complained of the ſolicitations to 
which ſhe was expoſed, expreſſed her 
dread of the conſequences ſhe had reaſon 
to expect from ſome ſudden ſally of the 
tyrant's rage, and related with tears the 
brutal outrage ſhe had ſuffered when he 
laſt left her: * Though I abhorred him, 
laid the, I yet kneeled before him for 
* thee." Let me bend in reverence to 
* that Power, at whoſe look the whirl- 

5 „r e and the ſeas oe 

eum, at his fury has hitherto b 0 
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At theſe words, the face of Al 
Tan was 


| hated ; to be thus re 
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again covered with the bhuſhes 
of confuſion: to be ſtill beloved on! [ 
as, Hamet, and as Almoran to be ſtill "i 
proached without 
anger, and woynded by. thoſe, who 
knew not that they ſtruck him; was a 


ſpecies of miſery peculiar: to himſelf, - 


and had been incurred only by the ac- 
quiſition of ne powers, which he had 
requeſted and received as neceſſary to 
obtain that felicity which the parſi- 
mony of nature had placed beyond his, 
reach. His emotions, however, as by. 
Almeida they were ſuppoſed to be the 
emotions of Hamet, be imputed to a 
different cauſe: As Heaven, ſays 
ſhe, „ has preſeryed thee from death ; 

« ſo-has it, for tliy ſake, preſerved me 
from violation. Almoran, whoſe. 
paſſion had in this interval again ſur- 
mounted his remorſe, gazed eagerly 
upon her, and catching — to his bo- 
ſom; Let us at leaſt, ſays he, ſe- £ 
© cure the happineſs that is now offer- 
© ed; let not theſe ineſtimable moments 

« pals by us unimproved ; but to ſhew 
that we deſerve them, let them be 
devoted to love. Let us then, 
ſaidAilmeida, * eſcape together. To 
« eſcape | 
© 1s impoſſible. I ſhall retire, and, 


© like the ſhaft of Arabia, leaye nu 


mark behind me; but the flight of 
© Almeida will at once be traced o 


© him by whom I was admitted, and 


* I ſhall thus retaliate his friendſhip 
« with deſtruction. . Let him then, 
ſaid Almeida, be the partner of our 
flight. Urge it not now, ſaid Al- 
moran but truſt to my prudence and 
my love, to ſele& ſome hour that will 
© be more fayourable to our purpoſe. 

And yet, ſaid he, © even then, we 
© ſhall, as now, ſigh in vain for the 

« completion of our wiſhes: by whom 


* ſhall our hands be joined, when in 


© the opinion of the prieſts it has been 
forbidden from above ?'— Save thy- 
« ſelf then,” ſaid Almeida, and leave 
me to my fate. Not, ſo, ſaid Al. 
© moran.'——" What elſe,” replied Al- 


meida, is in our power ; It is in our 


power, ſaid Almoran, t ſeize 


© that joy, to which a public form can 
give us po new claim; for the public 


4 


4 
« 2 can only declare that right by 


© which I claim it no . 
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with thee,” taid Almoran, . 


— q 


from him: the tear ſtarted to her eye, 
and ſhe gazed upon him with an earneſt 


butyettenderlobk: Is it? faid ſne; 
no ſure, it is not the voice of Hamet ! 
Ol yes, ſaid Almoran, What other 


voice ſhould call thee to cancel at once 
the wrongs of Hamet and Almeida; 
© to ſecure the treaſures of thy love 
© from the hand of the robber; to hide 
< the joys, which if now we loſe we 


may loſe for ever, in the ſacred and 


inviolable ftores of the paſt, and 
© place them beyond the power not of 


« Almoran only but of fate? With 


this wild effuſion of deſire, he caught 


her again to his breaſt, and finding no 


bdaut the ſuddenly ſprung up, and bu: 
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he had nothing more to attem „ but 
to ſubvert them. When, faid he, 
„ mall Almeida awake, and theſe 
dreams of folly and ſuperſtition va- 
« niſh? T hatouly is virtue, by which 
© happing6 is produced: and whatever 


produces happineſs, is therefore vir- 


tue; and the forms, and words, and 


_ © rites, which prieſts have pretended to 


be required by Heaven, are the fraud- 
« 'ful arts only by Which they govern 


r 
Almeida, by this impious inſult, 


was rouſed from grief to indignation: 
t As thou haſt now dared, faid ſhe, 
© to deride the laws, which thou 
« wouldſt firſt have broken; fo haſt 

© thou broken for ever the tender 


_ reſiſtance his heart exulted in his ſuc- * bonds, by which my foul was united 
- ceſs ; but the next moment, to the to- to thine. Such as I fondly believed 
tal diſappointment of his hopes, he per- * thee, thou art not; and what thou 
... ceived that ſhe had fainted in his arms, art, I have never loved. I have 
When ſhe recovered, the once more loved a deluſive phantom only, 
diſengaged herſelf from him, and turn- © which, while I ſtrove to graſp it, 
ing away her face, ſhe burſt into tears, © has vaniſhed from me. Almoran 


tune 
_. .* _, was impoſſible, by any importunity, 
d induce her to violate her principles; 
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vered herſelf with her veil, and turn- 


ing us towards him All but this,” 
ſaid the 


© I had learnt to bear; and 
© how has this been deſerved by Al- 


. © meida of Hamet? You was my only 

_ * folace in dittrefs ; and when the tears 
t © have ſtolen from my eyes in ſilence 
__ © * and in ſolitude, I thought on thee; I 


thought upon the chaſte ardour of thy 
© Facred friendſhip, which was ſoften- 
Sed, refined, and exalted into love. 


This was my hoarded treaſure; and 
the thoughts of poſſeſſing this, ſooth- 
, end all my angui 


- ® 


with _ 8 hap- 
© pineſs, who, bleſt in the Tonſciouf- 


4 neſs of hidden wealth, deſpiſes cold 
and hunger, and rejoices in the midſt 
© of all the miſeries that make poverty 


© dreadful; this was my laſt retreat; 


but I am now deſolate and forlorn, 
and my foul looks round, with ter- 


< ror, for that refuge, which it can 


never find.“ Find that refuge, 


faid Almoran, in me. Atas!' 


'_ faid Almeida, can he afford me re- 


* fuge from my ſorrows, who, for the 


_ © guilty pleaſures of a tranſient mo- 


© ment, would for ever fully the purity 
of my mind, and aggravate misfor- 
by the conſcionſach of guilt!" 
Imoran now perceived, that it 


WM - When her voice could be heard, ue co- attempted to reply; but on ſuch a ſub- 


ject, neither her virtue nor her wiſdom 
mit debate. That prodi - 
aid ſhe, which I thought was 
e the ſlight of cunning, or the work 
© of ſorcery, T now revere as the voice 
£ of Heaven; which, as it knew thy 
© heart; has in mercy ſaved me from 


would 
K g 8 


thy arms. To the will of Heaven 


© thall my will be obedient; and my 
© yoice allo ſhall pronounce, to Almo- 


© ran Almeida.“ | 


Almoran, whotſe whole ſoul was noc 
3 


fuſpended in attention, conceived new 
hopes of ſucceſs ; and foreſaw the cer- 
tain accompliſhment öf his purpoſe, 
though by an effect directly contrary to 
that which he had laboured to produce: 
Thus to have incurred the hatred of 
Almeida in the form of Hamet, was 
more fortunate than to have taken ad- 


vantage of her love; the path that led 


to his wiſhes was now clear and open; 
and his marriage with Almeida in his 
own perſon, waited only till he could 
reſume it. He, therefore, inſtead of 
ſoothing, - provoked her reſentment: 
If thou haſt loved a phantom, faid 


he, © which exiſted only in imagina- 


< tion; on ſuch a phantom my love 
© alſo has been fixed: thou haſt, in- 


— 
"FN. * 


* ed, hecnaſs_thow haſt never Joved) 


* 
* 


immediately: 


— AND HAMET. | 
obje& of "thy paſſion was he 2 he had decrived ber! te 


4k 
Hamet, but a throne; and thou h 

„ made dhe obſervance 'of bn th 10 
© which eh Folly only cat foppoſe- there 


is good or ill, a Avorks:. to violate 


« thy faith, that thou axel gill gra- 
« Uſy thy denden 1 
10 this injurious reprogch,” Al. | 
\quitted her apartment, 


moi made -no reply; and Alm 
that he mightre-aſfſiimie his own figure, 
tion 


und take advantage of the diſpo 


— _— the 
met, he had u 
ſelf. But in, 
to be Hamet, 


nce of Ha- 

an ria of __ 
no ſuppo ing him 
lad intercepted and de- 


tained him as he was going to Almeida, 


now interc epted him a ſecond time at 
his return, Ding placed himſelf hear 


STRIPE 


Err was by no means ſatisfied 
the iſſue of their laſt interview: 
e had perceived a perturbation i in the 
mind of Almoran, for Which, ima. 
gining him to be Hamet, he could not 
account; and which ſeemed more ex- 
traordinary * a review, than when 
it happened; he „ therefore, again en- 
tered into converſation; with im, in 
which he farther diſcloſed” his fenti- 
ments and deſigns. Almoran, a6t- 
withſtanding the impatience natural to 

e's and ſituation, was thus lon 
liſtening to Oſmyn, by the 

wnited influence of his 1 th 

his fears; his enquiries {ill al 


with newy terrors, by — * 


new objects of diſtruſt, and new in- 
ſtances of diſaffection: ſtill, however, 
he reſolved, not yet to remoye Oſmyn 
2 poſt, that he mighit give ho 
by any appearance of — 2 
and conſequently learn . learn with more eaſe 
and dete& with more certainty,” any 
| 9 * be 1 9 201 Aal 
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rtl. ee 
| t alone; degan to review the 
ſcene that had juſt paſt; and ws every 
moment affected ' with new wonder, 
{ra + and” reſentment.” She no te 


red her own misfortune; and now 
conceived a deſign to a 


nich the author 
| 4 trom ' whoſe face the — na 


eaſy, to * 
amet for the n 
ſhe hs fappoſed he had o 
by complaining of it to 
te ling him, that he hag 
paring, n to her by N 
e eunuch who kep t the "= | 
thought of- thus 147 8 him up $a 
one moment rejected, as arifing rom 4 
vindictive ſpas and the next in- 
dulged, as an act of juſtice to "Almo. - 
rum and a Ao nora due to the hy. 
7 of Hamet! it was. Aae 
en her grief, which was ſtill ming. 
led with a tender remembrance of che 
man the loved, was predominant; and 2 


nn ele. 
Fre hich 
| I 
fo hy 


. when her pief gar, way to 
s are we inclined: to conſider the 


* action, either as a virtue, or a 
vice, by the influence of Ae pul- 


fions, -which prompt us either to per- | 


mY or to avoid it. Almeida, from des . : 


liberating whether ſhe: ſhould accuſe 
Hamet to Almoran, or conceal his 
fault, was led to'confider what puniſh- 
ment he would either incur or m 
conſequence of her determination; an 
the images that ruſhed into her * 25 
the moment this became the object o 


her thoughts, at once determined „ 15 


to be Aar Could I bear o ſee,* 
ſaid ſhe,.* that hand, which bas ſo of 
© ten trembled with delightwhen it en 
folded mine, convalled and. blackt 
© thoſe eyes, that as often as | they 
ed upon me were Mg pint id . 
? 2 of tenderneſs. and love, fart 
from has ſockets} and thoſe lips 
45 1 the ſofteſt ſighs of ele 5 
« deſire, diſtorted and gaſping. i in. * 
« convulſions of death : 
From this image, her mind —＋ 
i an agony of terror and pity; 


| heart funk within her; her limbs trem« | 


bled; the ſunk down Wen .the ſofa, - 
and burſt into tears. 

By this time, Hamet, an whaſe form 
the likeneſs of Almoran was ſtill im- 
preſſed, had reached the palace. He 
went inſtantly towards the apartment of - 
the women. Inſtead of that chearful - 
alacrity, that mixture of. zeal and re- 
verence and affeQion, which his eye 


kad been uſed to nd , ] 


not he now obſeryed confuſion, - 
and terror; whoever he met, 
- Laſt to proſtrate themſelyes be- . 

fore him, and Pe” to * up till he 
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| D ATNMORAN AND MAM E T. 
2 ſofa, he threw his arm round her; he had nothing more to attempt, but 

| but the ſuddenly ſprung up, and burit to ſubvert them. © When," faid he, 
* ſhall Almeida awake, and theſe 


from him: the tear ſtarted to her eye, 
and ſhe gazed upon him with an earneſt * dreams of folly and fuperſtition va- 
but yet tender look: Is it? ſaid ſhej— * niſh? That only is virtue, by which 

« Jet 5 is produced: and whatever 


no ſure, it is not the voice of Hamet! 
Ol yes,” ſaid Almoran, what other produces happineſs, is therefore vir- 


© voice ſhould call thee to cancel at once 
« the wrongs of Hamet and Almeida; 
© to ſecure the treaſures of thy love 
© from the hand of the robber; to hide 
© the. joys, which if now we loſe we 


may loſe for ever, in the ſacred and 
* jnviolable ſtores of the 


paſt, and 


tue; and the forms, and words, and 
© rites, which prieſts have pretended to 
© be required by Heaven, are the fraud- 
<« ful arts only by which they govern 
© mankind.” | 

Almeida, by this impious inſult, 
was rouſed from grief to indignation : 


© place them beyond the power not of 
© Almoran only but of fate?“ With 
this wild effuſion of defire, he caught 
her again to his breaft, and finding no 


As thou haſt now dared,” ſaid ſhe, 
© to deride the laws, which thou 
« wouldit firſt have broken; ſo haſt 
© thou broken for eyer the tender 


reſiſtance his heart exulted in his ſuc- 
ceſs; but the next moment, to the to- 
tal diſappointment of his hopes, he per- 


ceived that ſne had fainted in his arms. 


© bonds, by which my ſoul was united 
© to thine. Such as I fondly believed 
© thee, thou art not; and what thou 


© art, I have never loved. I have 


When the recovered, the once more loved a deluſive phantom only, 


diſengaged herſelf from him, and turn- 


ing away her face, ſhe burſt into tears. 


When her voice could be heard, ſhe co- 


vered herſelf with her veil, and turn- 


ing again towards him © All but this,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I had learnt to bear; and 
© how has this been deſerved by Al- 


_ © meida of Hamet? You was my only 
C folace in diſtreſs; and when the tears 


© have ſtolen from my eyes in ſilence 


and in ſolitude, I thought on thee; I 
thought upon the chaſte ardour of thy 
*< ſacred friendſhip, which was ſoften- 
ed, refined, and exalted into love. 


© This was my hoarded treaſure; and 
© the thoughts of poſſeſſing this, ſooth- 
ed all my anguiſh with a miſer's hap- 
« pineſs, who, bleſt in the conſciouf- 


'© neſs of hidden wealth, deſpiſes cold 


and hunger, and rejoices in the midft 


© of all the miſeries that make poverty 


© dreadful; this was my laſt retreat; 


but I am now deſolate and forlorn, 


and my ſoul looks round, with ter- 
© ror, for that refuge, which it can 


© never find.'— Find that refuge,“ 


faid Almoran, in me. Alas!” 
faid Almeida, can he afford me re- 
* fuge from my ſorrows, who, for the 


_ © guilty pleaſures of a tranſient mo- 
© ment, would for ever fully the purity 


* of my mind, and aggravate misfor- 
© tune by the conſciouſneſs of guilt!” 


As Almoran now perceived, that it 
was impoſſible, by any importunity, 
do induce her to violate her principles ; 


A a K a K 


© which, while I ſtrove to graſp it, 
© has vaniſhed from me.“ Almoran 
attempted to reply; but on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, neither her virtue nor her wiſdom 
would permit debate. That prodi- 
© gy,' faid the, * which I thought was 
the ſlight of cunning, or the work 
© of ſorcery, I now revere as the voice 
of Heaven; which, as it knew thy 
heart; has in mercy ſaved me from 
thy arms. To the will of Heaven 
ſhall my will be obedient ;- and my 
voice alſo ſhall pronounce, to Almo- 
ran Almeida.“ | 


Almoran, who!e whole ſoul was now 


ſuſpended in attention, conceived new 
hopes of ſucceſs ; and forefaw the cer- 
tain accompliſhment of. his purpoſe, 
though by an effect directly contrary to 
that which he had laboured to produce. 
Thus to have incurred the hatred of 
Almeida in the form of Hamet, was 
more fortunate than to have taken ad- 


vantage of her love; the path that led 


to his wiſhes was now clear and open; 
and his marriage with Ahmeida in his 
own perſon, waited only till he could 
reſume it. He, therefore, inſtead of 
ſoothing, provoked her reſentment: 
© Tf thou haſt loved a phantom,” faid 
he, © which exiſted only in imagina- 
© tion; on ſuch a phantom my love 


© alſo has been fixed: thou haſt, in- 


© deed, only the form of what I called 
© Almeida; my love thou haſt rejett- 


+ ed, becauſe thou haſt never —_— 


c 


5 


| „ 


- 


\ 
* 


e che object of hy paſſion was not 
© . but a Fi My and' thon haft 
made the obſervance of rituals, in 
© which' folly only can ſuppoſe there 
is good or ill, a pretence to violate 
« thy faith, that thou mayeſt ſtill gra- 
© tify A A 
To this injurious reproach, Al- 
meida made no reply; and Almoran 


immediately quitted her apartment, 


that he might re- aſſume his own figure, 
arkl take advantage of the diſpoſition 
which, under the appearance of Ha- 
met, he had ee! in favour of him- 


ſelf. But Oſmyn, who ſuppoſing him w 


to be Hamet, had intercepted and de- 
tained him as he was going to Almeida, 
now intercepted him a ſecond time at 
| -n return, having placed himſelf near 
the door of the apartment for that pur- 


Oſmyn was by no means ſatis fed 


. with the iſſue of their laſt interview: 


e had perceived a perturbation in the 
mind of 1 which, ima- 
gining him to be Hamet, he could not 
account; and which ſeemed more ex- 
traordinary upon a review, than when 
it happened; he, therefore, again en- 
tered into converſation with him, in 
which! he farther diſcloſed” his ſenti- 
ments and deſigns. Almoran, not- 


withſtanding the impatience natural to 


his temper and ſituation, was thus long 
detained liſtening to Oſmyn, by the 
united influence of his curioſity and 
his fears; his enquiries {till alarmed 
him with new terrors, by diſcovering 
new objects of diſtruſt, and new in- 
ſtances of diſaffection: ſtill, however, 
he reſolved, not yet to remove Oſmyn 
from his poſt, that he might give no 
alarm by any appearance of fuſpicign, 
and conſequently learn with more eaſe, 
and detect with more certainty, any 
project that might be formed again 


ALMEIDA, as ſoon'as the was 
left alone, began to review the 
ſcene that had juſt paſt; and wa s every 


gnef, and reſentment. © She not de- 
lored her own misfortune; and now 
conceived a deſign to punith the author 
of it, from whoſe face ſhe ſuppoſed. 
We band of adverſity had torn the maſk 


ALMORAN AND HAMET. 


moment affected with new wonder, 


1 
under which he hid deceived ber: it 
appeared to her 8 to take a 


ere revenge upon Hamet for the 1 
dignity which ſhe ſuppoſed he had of- 
fered her, by complaining of it to Al- 
moran; * telling him, that he had 
| [gon admittance to her by bribing 
e cunuch who kept the door. The 
thought of thus giving him up, was 
one moment rejected, as arifing from a 
vindictive ſpirit; and the next in- 
dulged, as an act of juſtice to Almo- 
ran, and a puniſhment due to the hy- 
6. 6 of Hamet: it was rejected, 
When her grief, which was ſtill ming- 
led with a tender remembrance of the 
man the loved, was predominant; and 


indulged, when her grief gave way to 


ARSE: E 
Ihus are we inclined to conſider the 
ſame 1 E as 75 Va 5 2 
vice, by the influence ifferent paſ- 
fions, hich ompt us either to per- 
form or to avoid it. Almeida, from de- 
liberating whether ſhe ſhould accuſe 
Hamet to Almoran, or conceal his 
fault, was led to conſider what puniſh- 
ment he would either incur oreſcapein 
conſequence of her determination; and 
the images that ruſhed into her mind, 
the moment this became the object of 
her thoughts, at once determined her 
to be filent: Could I bear to ſee,” 
ſaid ſhe, * that hand, which has ſo of- 
< ten trembled with delightwhen it en - 
© folded mine, convulſed and black! 
© thoſe eyes, that as often as they 
© gazed upon me were diſſolved. in 
« tcars. of tenderneſs and love, ſtart 
from the ſockets! and thoſe lips that 

« breatheT'the ſofteſt. ſighs of elegant 
« deſire, diſtorted and gaſping in. the 
convulſions of death!” © 
From this image, her wrong 
in an agony of terror and pity; her 
heart ſunk within her; her limbs trem= 
bled; ſhe ſunk down upon the ſofa, - 
and burſt into tears. 


By this time, Hamet, on whaſe form 


the likeneſs of Almoran was ſtill im- 
preſſed, had reached the palace. He 
went inſtantly towards the apartment of 
the women. Inſtead of that chearful - 
alacrity, that mixture of zeal and re- 
verence and affection, which his eye 
had been uſed to find: wherever it was 
turned, he now obſerved confuſion, 
anxiety and terror; whoever he met, 
made Lite to proſtrate themſclyes be- 


fore him, and feared to look up till he 


4 


He went. on, however; with 
TRE”: pace; 1 255 Ne up to the — 
3 guard, he {: id, W 
tient tone; 19 * meida. The Ike 
immediately made way 11 him, 
and conducted bim to the door of the 
; A e which he would not other- 
wiſe have been able to find, and for 
which be could not direaly enquire. 
When he entered, his countenance 
expreſſed all the paſſions that his ſitua- 
tion had rouſed-in his mind. He firſt 
looked ſternly round him, to ſee whe- 
ther Almoran was not D an 
then fetching à deep ſigh he turned his 
eyes, with a look of mournful tender- 
neſs, upon Almeida. His firſt view 
was wo ſeen, whether Almoran had 
already ſupplanted him; and. for this 
urpoſe he collected the Whole oem 
of his mind: he conſidered that he ap- 
peared now, not as Hamet, but as 
BY. Almoranz and that he was to aki 
Almeida concerning Almoran, while 
he had; miſtaken kim for Hamet; be 
was therefore to maintain the charact 
at whatever expence, till his doubts 
"were reſaſyeds and his fears either re- 
moved or 1855 firmed: be was ſo firmly 
rſuaded, that Almoran had been 


| ere before him, that he did not 
| the queſtion, hut ſuppoſed the ag, he 
N eld e ke 521 is tenderneſs and 


his fears; and looking earneſtly upon 
Almeida, who had riſen up in his Fre- 
ſence with bluſhes and enden 'To 
© me,” ſays he, © is Almeida ſtill cold? 
© and has the laviſhed all her Joye upon 
Hamet? 

At the name of W the bluſhes 
and confuſion of Almeida increaſed : 
her mind was till full of the i images, 


Which had riſen from the thought of 
you Hamet m 18 ſuffer, if Almoran 


ſhould know, that he had been with 
her; and though ſhe feared 1100 Them 
Interview was Þſtorered, yet] the ho 
it miphit be only ſuſpeRed, and int 
_- caſe the removal or confirmation of — 
iſpicions, on which the fate of Hamet 
Wa would devolve upon her. 
| this ſituation, ſhe, LIT had but 
a few moments before doubted, whe-. 
| ther ſhe ſhould not voluntar ily give him 
up, when nothing more was neceſſary 
fur his ſafety than to be filent; now de- 


_ termined, with whatever reluctance, to 
ſtcure bim, though it could not be done 
without diſhmulation, and though it 


_ was 1 that in ms ROS 


n 


N 


* 


led o on 
picions were increaſed. by the evaſion, 


lied with 
"© FR "did he 
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me wopld be. deteQed. Inſtead, there. - 
fore, of. 8 the queſtion, the» re- 
peatedit: 1 — ſaid he, 
[ny Hamet,: -whoſe ſo 


cat emotion, p Aye, on 
e not this moment leave 
on N Leave me this moment? 
ald Almeida, with yet greater confu- 
ſion, and deeper'bluſhes. -Hamet, in 
the impatience of his jealonſy, 4 (FM 
ed, that the paſſions which he ſaw ex- 
preſſed in her countenance, and which 
aroſe from the ſtruggle between her re- 
to truth and her tenderneſs for 
amet, proceeded. from the conſciouſ- 
1 of NT he had moſt. reaſon to 
ad, and ſhe to conceal, a breach of 
bre to which the had been betrayed - 


is Own e ited with the 
I of NAP rother : he, therefore, 


drew back from her with a look of in- 


expreſſible anguiſh, and ſtood ſome 
time ſilent. She obſerved, that in his 
countenance there was more expreſſion 
of trouble, than rage; the, therefore, 
hoped to divert him from purſuing his 
enquiries, by at once - his jea- 
louly; 1 0 ſhe ſuppoſed would be 
at an end, as foon as ſhe ſnould diſcloſe 
the reſolution ſhe had taken in his fa- 
vour. Addreſſing him, therefore, as 
Almoran, with "x voice which 8b 
it was 1 and ſoothing, was yet 
mournful and tremulous; Do not 
© turn from me, ſaid ſhe, with thoſe 
« unfriendly and frowning looks; give 
me now Sat love which ſo lately you. 
© offered, and with all the future I will 
© atone the paſt.” 

Upon Hamet, whoſe heart involun- 
taril anſwered. to the voice of Al- 
meida, theſe words had irreſiſtible and 
inſtantaneous. force; but recollecting, 
in a moment, whoſe form he bore, 
and to whom they were addreſſed, 7 
ſtruck him with new aftoniſhment, an 


t _ increaſed the torments of his mind. 


Suppoſing what he at firſt feared had 
happened, and that Almoray had fe- 
duced her as Hamet JA ae 2 ac- 
count ſor her now. m, a5 
moran,. with words of fayour and 
compliance; he, thetefore, 
his enquiries concerning bimſelf, with 
a Lr of a e kind. She, 
o Was ſtill ſolicitous to put an e 
8 as well for the ſake of 
Hamet, as te prevent her own embar- 


e "106 


6 thy 


ot 


2828 2 we 1 . 3: he. nd be in. ia is bo AS 


_ © though 
© Almeida ſhall think no more.” Ha- 
met, who, "thou 
himſelf againſt whatever might have 


- 


more? 


ation: 


anſwered by a ſingle 


turning to 'Ahneida, * 


AEMORAN "AND |HAMET 


«4 peace de interru 
2 t of Hamet; e 


one 


he had fortified 


kappened to her perſon, could not bear 
the alienation of her mind, cried out, 
with looks of diſtration ad à voice 
fcarcely human, Not think of Ha- 
met Almeida, whoſe aſtoniſhment 
was every moment increafing, . 
with a tender and intereſting enquiry 

© Is Almoran then offended, that 4 

« nieida ſhould think pork 3 no 

Hamet, bein 

ſed by the name of his CN ow 

recol lected his fituation ; nd now felt firtt 
conceived the idea, that the alteration 
of Almeida's ſentiments with: & to 
himſelf, might be tlie effe& of ſome 
violence offered her by Almoran in his 
likeneſs; he, therefore, recurred to his 


firſt purpoſe, and determined, by a di- 


rect enquiry, to diſtover, Whether ſhe 
had ſeen him under that a 2 

This enquiry he urged with the utmoſt 
folemnity and ardour, in terms ſuitable 
to his preſent ance and ſitu- 
© Tell me, ſaid he, have 
theſe doors been open to Hamet? 


„ Has he obtained poſſeſſion of that 


© treaſure, which, by the voice of 
4 Heaven, has been allotted to me?“ 
To this double queſtion, Almeida 
negative; and her 
anſwer, therefore, was both falſe and 
true: it was true that her perſon was 
ſill inviolate, and it was true alſo that 
Hamet had not been admitted to her; 
= her denial of it was falſe, for ire 
teved the contrary; Almoran only 


had been admitted, but ſhe had re- 
ceived: him as his brother. Hamet, 


however, was ſatisfied with the anſwer, 


mud did not diſcover it's fallacy. He 


looked up to heaven, with an expreſ- 
flon of gratitude and joy; and then 
1 then, 


faid he, that thou haſt granted to 


kHamet, no pledge of thy love which 


* ſhould be reſerved for me. Al- 


—_— ho now thought nothing more 


the aſſeveration neceſſary to 
die mind, immediately complied 2 1 


1 fad 2 
ve piven nothing, which thou 
ſentment 

he could not behold without — 


ö Wes,” at N nee | 


* * the 
power as devoted my on to 
1 2 oo Win 


thrown into an 


Almeida had expected, 
| n 


fidy to his rival, tho 


dered to à new obj 


„ now ſeek a E to refuſe, 4 


6 = 
N at % 
. 
J 


„Amer, whom 1 Wecmnce in thy 5 


noe for ever. | 
Hamet, whoſe fortitude and recol- 
lection were overborne, was 


tation of mind, 
which diſrovered itſelf hy looks and 
geſtures very different from thoſe which 
and over- 
whelmed her with new confuſion and 

ntment: that he, 'who had ſo 
y ſolicited her love with all the ve- . 


| b eee of a deſire impatient to be gra · 


d; ſhould now receive a declaration 
that ſhe ready to comply, wi 
marks of diſtreſs and anger, was a 


_— which ſhe could not ſolve. 


In the mean time, the ſtruggle in his 
breaſt became e — more vio- 
lent: Where ſaid he, is 
©: the conſtancy hich you vowed to 


< Hamet; and for what inſtance of his 


© love is ke now forſaken ?* 
Almeida was now more embarraſſed 
that before: the felt all the force of 7 


the reproof. ſuppoſing it to have been 


given by Almoran; and ſhe could be 
Faſtified 1 by relating the particu- 
— which at the expence of her ſin- 
cerity ſhe had determined to conceal. 


8 was now exalted in her 


opinion, while his form was animated 
by the ſpirit of Hametz as much as 
et had been degraded, while his 


form was animated by the ſpirit of o_ 5 


In his reſentment of her 

it favo his 
fondeſt and mot t wiſhes, 2 
was an abhorrence of vice; and a 
neroſity of mind, which ſhe ſu oſed 
have been incompatible with 5 : 
racer. To his reproach,” hs could 


moran. 


reply only by complaint; and could no 


iſe evade hag bs eftion, than -by 


obſerving the inch of hie — 
N © Your —_— ſaid ſhe, 
are d s to my heart. Vou con- 


« demn me for a compliance with your 


© own wiſnes; and for obedience to 
© that voice, which you ſup 
© have revealed. the will 


ſed to . 
Heaven. 
Has thecaprice of deſire already wan- 
ect? and 


« itis freely o what ſo lately: you 

« would have taken by force?? 
Hamet, who was now fired with re- 

againſt Almeida, whom yet 


F2 © © ampatient 3 


\ 
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impatient to revenge his wrongs. upon © fion of faithleſs beauty, which I de- 
, was ſu Wee 8 © ſpiſt and hate? Let this be the por- 
ſatisfy all his paſſions, by taking ad- den of thoſe. that hate me without a 
vantage of the wiles of Almoran, and © cauſe; but let this be far from mel“ 
the perfidy of Almeida, to defeat the At this thought, he felt a ſudden ela- 
one, and to puniſh the other. It was tion of mind; and the conſcious dig- 
now in his power inſtantly to confum- nity: of virtue, that in ſuch a confli& 
mate his marriage, as a prieſt might be was victorious, rendered him, in this 
procured without a moment's delay, glorious moment, ſuperior to misfor- 
and as Almeida's conſent was alr 2 tune: his geſture became calm, and 
end he would then obtain the poſ- bis countenance ſedate; he conſidered 
ſeſſion of her perſon, by the very act the wrongs: he ſuffered, not as a ſuf- 
in which ſhe perfidiouſly reſigned it to ferer, but as a judge; and he deter- 
his rival; to whom he would then leave mined at once to diſcover himſelf to 
the beauties he had already poſſeſſed, Almeida, and to reproach her with her 
and caſt from him in diſdain, as united crime. He remarked her confuſion | 
| with a mind that he could never love. without pity, as the effect not of grief 
As his imagination was fired with the but of guilt; and fixing his eyes upon 
| firſt conception of this deſign, he her, with the calm ſeverity of a mw 
no caught her to his breaſt with.a . rior and offended being, Such, faid 
174 | which all the paſſions in all their rage he, is the benevolence of the Al- 
= were at once concentered: Let the mighty to the children of the duſt, 
| | PR py faid he, ©. inſtantly unite us. that our misfortunes; are, like poi- 
| Let us comprize, in one moment, in *© ſons,” antidotes to each other.”  * 
© this inſtant, now, our whole of Almeida ſtood fixed in wonder and 
b being, and exclude alike the future expectation, and looked gg at 
and the paſt!' Then graſping her him, but continued ſilent. Thy 
ſtill in his arms, he looked up to hea- looks, ſaid: Hamet,. are full of 
ven: Ve powers, ſaid he, © inviſible wonder; but as yet thy wonder has 
© but yet preſent, | who mould my no cauſe, in compariſon of that 
changing and unreſiſting form; pro- © which . ſhall be revealed. Thou 
long, but for one hour, that myſte- © knoweſt the prodigy, which ſo lately 
© rious charm, that is now upon me, * parted: Hamet and Almeida: I am 
© and I will be ever after ſubſervient to . that Hamet thou art that Almeida.” 
« your will  - | Almeida would now have interrupted 
Almeida, who was terrified at the him; but Hamet-raiſed his voice, and 
furious ardour of this unintelligible ad- demanded to be heard: At that mo- 
_ dreſs, ſhrunk from his embrace, pale ment, ſaid he, -* wretched as I am, 
and trembling, without power to re- the child of error and diſobedience, 
ply. Hamet gazed tenderly upon her; “ my heart repined in. ſecret at the deſ- 
and recollecting the purity and tender- tiny which had been written upon my 
neſs with which he had loved her, his head; for I then thought thee faith- 
_ virtues ſuddenly recovered their force; ful and conſtant: but if our hands 
he diſmiſſed her from his embrace; had been then united, I ſhould have 
and turning from her, he dropped in * been more wretched: than I am; for 
ſilence the tear that ſtarted to his eye, I now know that thau art fickle and 
and expreſſed, in a low and faultering *© falſe. To know thee,: though it has 
voice, the thoughts that ruſhed u © pierced my ſoul with ſorrow, has yet 
his mind: No, ſaid he; Hamet ſhall « healed the wound which was inflict- 
_ *,fhll diſdain the joy, which is at once ed when I loſt 5:79 and though 1 
ſordid and tranſient : in the breaſt of am now compelled to wear the torn 
Hamet, luſt ſhall not be the pander of Almoran, whoſe vices are this 
of revenge. Shall I, who have lan- moment diſgracing mine, yet in the / 
. © guiſhed for the pure delight which balance I ſhall be weighed as Hamet, | 
« can ariſe only from the interchange and I ſhall ſuffer only as I am found | 
of ſoul with ſoul, and is endeared wanting 
by mutual confidence and compla- Almeida, whoſe mind was now in & 
. ©.cency; ſhall I ſnatch under this diſ- * tumult that bordered upon diſtraction | 
_ © guiſe, which belyes my features and bewildered in a labyrinth of doubt 4 
_ ©. degrades my virtue, a caſual poſſeſ= wonder, and alike dreading the conſt- - 
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ce of what ſhe heard, whether it 


Was falſe or true, was yet impatient to 

confute or confirm it; and as ſoon as 

ſhe had . recovered her 2 urged 
e 


him for ſome token of the prodigy he 
aſſerted, Which he might eaſily have 
given, by relating any of the incidents 
which. themſelyes only could know. 


having at laſt diſengaged himſelf from 
Oſmyn, by whom he had been long de- 
tuned, reſumed his own figure: and 
while the eyes of Almeida were fixed 
upon Hamet, his powers were ſudden - 
ly taken from him, and reſtored in an 
inſtant; and ſhe beheld the features of 
Almoran vaniſh, and gazed with aſto- 
niſhment upon his own : © Thy features 
change! ſaid ſne, and thou indeed 


art Hamet. . The ſudden trance, 


faid he, has reſtored me to myſelf; 
and from my wrongs. where ſhalt 
taon be hidden?” Thus reproach was 
more than ſhe could ſuſtain; but he 
caught her as the was falling, and ſup- 
ported her in his arms. This. incident 
renewed in a moment all the tenderneſs 
of his love: while he beheld her diſ- 


. treſs, and preſſed her by the embrace 


that ſuſtained her to his boſam, he for- 


2 every injury which he Ls oſed ſhe - 


d done him; and percei er reco- 
ver with a pleaſure, that for a moment 
obliterated the ſenſe of his misfor- 
tunes, 5 FEE ; 
Her firſt reflection was upon the 
ſnare, in which ſhe had been taken 
and her firſt ſenſation was joy that ſhe 
had eſcaped ; ſhe ſaw at once the whole 
complication of events that had de- 
ceived and diſtreſſed her; and nothing 

re was now neceſlary, than to ex- 
Plain them to Hamet; which, how- 
ever, ſhe could not do, without diſco- 


vering the inſincerity of her anſwers to 


the. enquiries which. he had made, 
while ſhe miſtook him for his brother : 
If in my heart, ſays ſhe, thou haſt 


found any virtue, let it intline thee 


* to-pity the vice that is mingled with 
it: by the vice I have been enſnared, 
but I have been delivered by the vir- 
tue. Almoran, for now I know that 
* It was not thee, Almoran, when he 
! 1 thy form, was with me: 


ic prophaned thy love, by attempts 
A to "a kap my . , I Need bis 
- mportunity, and eſcaped perdition; 


\*but the guilt, of Almoran drew my 


"Kntment upon Hamet; I thought 


ew 


© the vices which, under thy form, 1 
* diſcovered in his boſom, were thine; 
© and in the anguiſh of grief, indig- 
© nation and diſappointment, my 
© heart renounced thee yet, as 1 
could not give thee up to death, I 
© could not diſcover to Almoran the at- 


nly _ * tempt which I imputed to thee; when 
But juſt at this moment, Almoran, 


© you queſtioned me, therefore, as Al- 
« moran, I was betrayed to diſſimu- 
© lation, by the tenderneſs which ſtill 
© melted my heart for Hamet,'—* I be- 
© lieve thee," {aid Hamet, catching her 
in a tranſport to his breaſt: I love 
© thee for thy virtue; and may the pure 
"© and exalted beings, who are ſuperior 
to the paſſions that now throb my 
© heart,. forgive me, if I love thee alſo 
* for thy fault. Yet, let the danger 
to which it betrayed thee, teach us 
- © ſtill to walk in the ſtrait path, and 
commit the keeping of our peace to 
© the Almighty : for he that wanders 
© in the maze of falſhood, ſhall paſs 
© by the good that he would meet, and 
© ſhall meet the evil that he would 
* ſhun, I alſo was tempted; but I 
«© was ſtrengthened to reſiſt; if I had 
uſed the power, which I derived 
from the arts that have been prac- 
tiſed againſt me, top return evil for 
evil; it I had not diſdaineda ſecret 
and unayowed, 5 . and the un- 
hallowed pleaſures of a brutal appe- 
tite; I might have poſſeſſed thee in 
the form of Almoran, and have 
wronged irreparably myſelf and 
thee: for how could I have been ad- 
mitted, as Hamet, to the - beauties 
which I enjoyed as Almoran ? and 
how couldit thou have given to 
Almoran, what in reality had been 
appropriated by. Hamet ?* | 
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ID U T while Almeida and Hamet 
D were thus congratulating each 
other upon the evils which they had 
eſcaped, - they were threatened by 
others, which, however obvious, they , 
had overlooked. . 
Almoran, who was now exulting in 
the proſpect of ſucceſs that had exceed - 
ed 45 mz and who, ſuppoſed the 
poſſeſſion of Almeida before the end of 
the next hour was as certain as that the 
next hour would arrive, ſuddenly enter- 


ee _— 
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Hamet, he ftarted back aſtoniſed and 
diſappointed, Hamet ſtood unmoved ; 
and 3 him with a fixed and 
ſteady Took, that at once reproached and 
confounded him. What treachery,” 
fad Almoran, has been practiſed 
© againft me? What has brought thce 
* to this place; and how haſt thou 
© gained admittance ?—* Againſt thy 
; ES. faid Hamet, no treache 
| © has been practiſed; but by thyſelf. 
* By thoſe arts in which thy vices have 
© employed the powers of darkneſs, I 
1 e brought hither; and by 
© thoſe arts T have gained admittance: 
thy form which they have impoſed 
© upon me, was my paſſport; and by 
the reſtaration of my own, I have de- 
tected and diſappointed the fraud, 
6 which the double change was pro- 
© qnced to execute. Almeida, whom, 
© as Hamet, thou couldſt teach to 


© hate thee, it is now impoſſible that, 


© as Almoran, thou ſhouldſt teach to 
© Jove.* | 
Almeida, who | 
to be gathering whych the next moment 


would burſt upon the head of Hamet, 


interpoſed between them, and addreſſed 
each of them by turns; urging Hamet 
to be ſilent, and conjuring Almoran to 
be merciful. Almoran, however, with- 
out regarding Almeida, or making an 
| reply to Hamet, ſtruck the ground wit 
his foot, and the meſſengers of death, to 
whom the ſignal was familiar, appeared 


at the door. Almoran then commanded 


them toſeize his brother, with u counte- 
nance pale and livid, and a voice that 
was broken by rage. Hamet was ſtill 


unmoved ; but Almeida threw herſelf at 


the feet of Almoran, and embracing 
his knees was about to ſpeak, but he 
broke from her with ſudden fury: If 
© the world ſhould ſue,” ſaid he, I 


« would' ſpurn it off. There is no 


4 pang that cunning can invent, wich 
© he ſhall not ſuffer: and when death 


ext length eee e my venge- 
l 


Lance, his mangled limbs ſhall be caſt 
© out unburied, to feed the beaſts of 


© the deſart and the fowls of heaven.” 


During this menace, Almeida ſunk 
down without figns of life; and Hk- 


met ſtruggling in vain for liberty to 


raiſe her from the ground, ſhe was car- 
ried off by ſome women who were 
called to her afſiftance, 
In this awful crifis, Hamet, who 

felt his own fortitude give way, looked 


* 


received the ſtorm 


AND HAME r. 


up; and though he conceived no words, 
a prayer aſcended from his heart to 
beaven, and was accepted by Him, to 
whom our thoughts are known while 
they are yet afar off. For Hamet, the 
fountain of ſtrength was opened from 
above; his eyes ſparkled with confi. 
dence, and his breaſt was dilated by 
hope. He commanded the guard that 
were leading him away to top, and 
they implicitly obeyed i he then ſtretch - 
ed out his hand towards Almoran, 
whoſe ſpirit was rebuked before him: 
Hear me," ſaid he, thou tyrant! 
for it is thy genius that ſpeaks by my 
« yoice. - What has been the fruit of 
ilt, but accumulated mi- 
ſery? What joy haſt thou derived 
from unthvided empire? what joy 
from the prohibition of my marriage 
with Almeida? what good from that 
power, which ſome evil dæmon has 
added to thy own ? what, at this mo- 
ment, is thy portion, but rage and 
anguiſh, diſappointment, and de- 
ſpair? Even I, whom thou ſeeſt the 
captive of thy power, whom thou haſt 
e 1 1 and yet more of 
ove; even I am happy, in compari- 
ſon of thee. 474 - fu 
ings, however multiplied, are ſhort; 
far they ſhall end with life, and no 
life is Bore then ſhall the everlaſt- 
ing ages commence; and through 
everlaiting ages thy ſufferings ſhall 
increuſe. The moment is now near, 
when thou ſhalt tread that line which 
alone is the path to heaven, the nar- 
row path that is {ſtretched over the 
pit, which ſmokes for ever, and for 
ever! When thine aching eye ſhall 
look forward to the end that is far 
diftant, and when behind thou ſhalt 
find no retreat; when thy ſteps 
ſhall faulter, and thou ſhalt tremble 
at the depth beneath, which thou ht 
itſelf is not able to fathom; then 
ſhall the angel of diſtribution lift his 
inexorable hand againſt thee: from 
the irremeable way ſhall thy feet be 
ſmitten ; thou ſhalt plunge in the 
burning flood; and though thou 


all thy 
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more. | | 
As the words of Hamet ſtruck Al- 
moran with terror, and over-awed him 


by an influence 'which he could not 


ſurmount; Hamet was forced from his 

preſence, before any other orders ha 

-been given about him, than re 
; P 


n 
\ 


\ 


I know that my ſuffer- 


ſhalt live for ever, thou ſhalt riſe no | 
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„ ALMORAN AND HAMET. - 
plied in the-menace that was addreſſed 


to Almeida: no violence, therefore, 
was yet offered him; but he was ſe⸗ 
N the king's pleaſure ſhould be 


known, in a dungeon not far from the 


palace, to which he was conducted by 


2 ſubterraneous paſſage; and the door 
being cloſed upon him, he was left in 
filence, darkneſs, and: ſolitude, ſuch 
as may be imagined before the voice of 
the 1 produced light and life. 

When Almoran was ſufficiently re- 
collected to conſider his ſituation, he 
deſpaired of prevailing upon Almeida 
to gratify his wiſhes, till her attach- 
ment to Hamet was irreparably broken; 
and he, therefore, reſolved to put him 
to death. With this view, he repeated 
the ſignal, which convened the mini- 
ſters of death to his preſence; but the 
| peal of thunder 
that inſtantly followed it, and the Ge- 
nius, from whom he received the taliſ- 
man, again ftood before him. 

* Almoran,' ſaid the Genius, I 
am now compelled into thy preſence 
by the command of a ſuperior pow- 
er; whom, if I ſhould dare to diſ- 
* obey, the energy of his will might 
* drive me, in a moment, beyond the 
limits of nature and the reach of 
* thought, to ſpend eternity alone, 
« vithout comfort, and without hope. 
— And what, ſaid Almoran, is the 
* will of this mighty and tremendous 
being?“ His will,“ ſaid the Geni- 
us, © I will reveal to thee. Hitherto, 
thou haſt been enabled to lift the rod 
* of adverſity againſt thy brother, by 
powers which nature has not entruſt- 

ed to man: as theſe powers, and 
* theſe only, have put him into 
* hand, thou art forbidden to lift it 
* againſt his life; if thou hadſt pre- 
* railed againſt him by thy own pow- 


* er, thy own power would not have 


been reſtrained : to afflit him thou 
Fart ſtill free; but thou art not per- 
mitted to deſtroy. At the moment, 
in hic thou ſhalt conceive a thought 
to cut him off by violence, the 2 
* niſhment of thy diſobedience ſhall 
*. commence, and the pangs of death 
* ſhall be upon thee, '—* Ii then, ſaid 
Almotan,s is awfulpoweris the friend 
a of Hamet; what yet remains, in the 
deres of thy wiſdom, for me? Till he 

dies, I am at once precluded from 


| L E ſafety, = ment. 


* 00% up,' aid the Genius, for the iron 


RW 


47 
| ET The 
© hand of deſpair is not yet upon thee. 
Thou canit be happy, only. by his 
« death and his life thou art forbidden 
t to take away: yet mayeſt thou ill 
arm him againſt himſelf; and if he 
© dies by his own hand, thy wiſhes 
t will be full,'—* O name, ſaid Al- 
moran, but the means, and it ſhall 
© this moment be accompliſhed Se- 
© le,” ſaid the Genius, * ſome friend 
At the name of friend, Almoran 
ſtaxted and looked round in deſpair. 
He recollected the pe 17 of Oſmyn; 
and he ſuſpected 125 rom the ſame 
cauſe, all were perfidious: * While 
© Hamethas yet life, ſaid he, © I fear 
© the face of man, as of a ſavage that 
is prowling for his prey.—* Relin 
© quiſh not yet thy hopes, ſaid the 
Genius; for one, in whom thou wilt 
0 joyfully confide, may be found. 
Let him ſecretly obtain admitta 


to Hamet, as if by ſtealth; let him 


« profeſs an abhorrence of thy reign, 


and compaſſion for his misfortunes ; 


© let him pretend that the rack is even 
* now preparing for him: that death 
is lneyitable, but that torment may 
be avoided: let him then give him a 
« poignard, as the inſtrument of deli- 
« verance;z_ and, perhaps, his own 
© hand may ſtrike the blow, that ſhall 
give thee peace.'—" But who, ſaid 
Almoran, ſhall go upon this impor- 
© tant errand?— Who, replied the 
Genius, but thyſelf > Haſt thou not 
the power to allume the form of 
© whomſcever thou wouldſt have ſent?” 
—* I would have ſent Oſmyn, ſaid 
Almoran, but that I know him to 
© beatraitor.'——* Let the form of Ofſ- 
« myn then, ſaid the Genius, be 


© thine. The ſhadows of the evening 


have now ſtretched themſelves upon 
© the earth: command Oſmyn to at- 
* tend thee alone in the grove, where 
© Solyman, thy father, was uſed to 
« meditate by night; and when thy 
© form ſhall A impreſſed upon him, 

« will there ſeal his eyes in ſleep, till 
© the charm ſhall be broken; F ſhall 
© no evil be attempted againſt thee, 


© and the transformation ſhall be 


© known only to thyſelf.” . 
Almoran, whoſe breaſt was again 
illuminated by hope, was about to ex- 
preſs his gratitude, and joy; but the 
Genius ſuddenly diſappeared. He be» 
ran, therefore, immediately to follow 
the inſtructions that he had _——_ K 
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he commanded Oſmyn to attend him 
in the grove, and forbad every other to 
approach ; by the power of the taliſman 
he aſſumed his appearance, and: ſaw 
him fink down in the ſupernatural 
ſlumber. before him: he then quitted 
the place, and prepared to viſit Hamet 
JJ;ͤ 


CHAP. XVII. 


THE officer who commanded the 

1 guard that kept the gate of the 
priſon, 'was Caled Ong now next 
in truſt and power to yn : but as 
he had propoſed a revolt to Hamet, in 
which Oſmyn had refuſed to concur, 
he knew that his life was now. in his 
power; he dreaded Jeſt, for ſome woe 


offence, or in ſome fit of cauſeleſs diſ- 


pleaſure, he ſhould diſcloſe the ſecret ' 


to Almoran, who would then certainly 
condemn him to death. To ſecure this 
fatal ſecret, and put an end to his in- 
quietude, he reſolved, from the mo- 
ment that Almoran was eſtabliſned up- 
on the throne, to find ſome opportu- 
nity ſecretly to deſtroy Oſmyn: in this 
reſolution, he was confirmed by the 
enmity, which inferior minds never 
fail to conceive againſt that merit 


which they cannot but envy without 


ſpirit to emulate, and by which they 
feel themſelves , diſgraced without an 
effort to acquire equal honour; it was 
confirmed alſo by the hope which Ca- 


led had conceived, that, upon the 


death of Oſmyn, he ſhould ſucceed to 
+ his poſt: his apprehenſions likewiſe 
were increaſed, by the gloom which he 


remarked in the countenance of Oſ- 


myn; and which not knowing that it 
aroſe from fear, he imputed to jealouſy 
and malevolence. 8 
When Almoran, who had now aſ- 
ſumed the appearance of Oſmyn, had 
paſſed the ſubterranean avenue to the 
dungeon in which Hamet was con- 
fined, he was met by Caled; of whom 
he demanded admittanee to the prince, 
and produced his own ſignet, as a teſti- 
mony that he came with the authority 
of the king. As it was Caled's inte- 


reſt to ſecure the favour of Oſmyn till 


an opportunity ſhould offer to cut him 
off, he received him with every poſſible 
mark of reſpect and reverence; and 
when he was gone into the dungeon, 
he commanded a beverage to be pre- 
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pared for him againſt he ſhould return, 


in which ſuch ſpices were infuſed, as 
might expel the malignity which, in 
that place, might be received with the 


breath of. life; and taking himſelf the 


key of the priſon, he waited at the 
door. e 


When Almoran entered the dun- 
geon, with a lamp which he had re- 


ceived from Caled, he found. Hamet 
ſitting upon the ground: his counte. 
nance was impreſſed with the charaQers 
of grief; but it retained no marks 
either of anger or fear. When he 


looked up, and ſaw the features of Of. 


myn, he judged that the mutes were 


behind him; and, therefore, roſe up, 


to prepare himſelf for death. Almo- 
ran beheld: his calmneſs and fortitude 


with the involuntary praiſe of admi- 


ration; yet perſiſted in his purpoſe 
without remorſe, * I am come, ſaid 
he, © by the command of Almoran, to 
* denounce that fate, the bitterneſs of 
« which J will enable thee to avoid. 
s And what is there, ſaid Hamet, 
© in my fortunes, that has prompted 
+ thee to the danger of this attempt! 
— The utmoſt that I can give thee,” 
ſaid Almoran, I can give thee with- 
© out danger to myſelf: but though I 
© have been placed, by the hand of 
« fortune, near the perſon of the ty- 
rant, yet has my heart in ſecret been 
thy friend. If I am the meſſenger of 
evil, impute it to him only by whom 
it is deviſed, The rack is now pre 
paring to receive thee ; and every art 
of ingenious cruelty will be exhauſt- 
© ed to protract and to increaſe the 
© agonies of death." And what, 
lack Hamet, * can thy friendſhip offer 
© me?'— I can offer thee,” ſaid Almo- 
ran, that which will at once diſmiſs 
© thee to thoſe regions, where the 
© wicked ceaſe from . troubling, and 
© the weary reſt for ever. He then 
produced the poignard from his bo- 
ſom ; and preſenting it to Hamet, 
© Take this, ſaid he, and fleep in 
6 peace.” 3 | 
1 whoſe heart was touched 
with ſudden joy at the ſight of ſo unex- 
ected a remedy for every evil, did not 
immediately reflect, that he was not at 
liberty te apply it: he ſnatched it in 3 
tranſport from the hand of Almoran, 
and expreſſed his ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion by clafping him in his arms, 


| ſhedding the tears of gratitude in bit 
. * E brealt- 


% 


©, this moment I-mult leave thee; and 


in the next, perhaps, the meſſengers - 


of deſtruction may bind thee to the 
crack. . I will be quick, ſaid Ha- 


metz and the ſigh that ſhall laſt lin- 


« ver upon my lips, ſhall bleſs thee.” 
They the 


n bid each other farewel : 


Almoran retired. from the dungeon, 


and the door was again cloſed upon 
Caled, who waited at the door till the 
ſuppoſed Oſmyn ſhould return, 


had prepared, of which he recounted 
the virtues; and Almoran received it 


with pleaſure, and having eagerly. 
drank it off, returned to the: ry 
As ſoon as he was alone, heTteſumed 


his own figure, and ſate, with a con- 


and impatient expeRation, chat 


bort time a meſſenger would be 

patched to acquaint him with the 
death of Hamet. Hamet, in the mean 
time, having 
hand, and ra s arm for 
This, ſaid he, is m 
dhe realms of 
© and only obje 


e blow, 


of my hope. But 


re- 


ſented him with the beverage which he 
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breaft. - © Be quick, ſaid Almoran :. 


gra 259 the, Jagger in his 


ay paſſport to 
e,; the immediate 


—- 


at theſe words, his mind inſtantly took 


the alarm: Let me reflect, ſaid he, 


© a moment: from what can I derive 
© hope in death?—from that patient 
© an 


* that is aſſigned ns upon the earth. 
1s it not our duty to ſuffer, as well 
* to at? If my own hand 17 5 
* me to the grave, what can it do but 
* perpetuate that miſery, which, by 
* diſobedience, I would ſhun? what 
* can it do, but cut off my life and 
k pe e ?* With this reflection 
e 

ſtretching himſe 
ground, reſigned himſe 
of the Father of man, moſt Merciful 
and Almighty. . | 


d perſevering virtue, and from that 
© alone, by which we fulfil the talk 


from him; and 


again upon the 
If to the diſpoſal 


Almoran, who had now reſolved to 


the intelligence which he 


to hear, was diſpatching a. 
— to che riſon, when he FI | 


told' that 


Caled defired admittance to 


his preſence, At ume 
wap th ce. At the name of Caled, 


| up 
not doubti 
be ordered 


bti 
n he came in, Almoran made no 


in an extaſy of joy; and 
"s but that Hamet was dead, 
m to be inſtantly admitted. 


enquiry about Hamet, becauſe he 
"oe not appear to expect the erent, 


2 „ „ „ „ „ „ EYE 


40 
which yet he ſu 
about; he, therefore, aſked him only 
upon what buſineſs he came. I come, 
T my lord,” ſaid he, to apprize thee 
* of the treachery of Oſmyn.— I 
© know," faid Almoran, that Oſmyn 
© 18 2 traitor; but of hat doſt thou 
© accuſe him? As I was but now,” 
faid he, changing the guard which is 
* ſet upon Hamet, Oſmyn came up to 
* the door of the priſon, and 92 
ducing the royal ſignet demanded ad- 
mittance. As the command which 
I received, when he was delivered to 


foot ſhould enter, I dqubted' whe- 
ther the token had not been obtained, 
by fraud, for ſome other purpoſe ; 


Icomplied: but chat if any treacher 
had been contrived, I might detect 
it; and that, no artifice might be 
practiſed to favour an eſcape; I 
waited myſelf at the door, and liſt- 
ening to 


thou hear ?'— A part of what was 
but I heard Oſmyn, like a perfidious 
and preſumptuous ſlave, call Almo- 
ran a . I heard him profeſs an 
inviolable friendſhip for Hamet, and 


© aſſure him of deliverance. What 


© were the means, I know not; but 


© he talked of ſpeed, and ſuppoſed that 


the effect was certain. 
Almoran, though he was till impa- 


tient to hear of Hamet; and diſco- 
vered, that if he was dead, his death 


was unknown to Caled; was yet not- 
withſtanding rejoicedatwhat he heard; 


and as he knew what Caled told him to 
be true, as the converſation he related 


had paſſed between himſelf and Ha- 
met, he exulted, in the pleaſing confi- 
dence that he had yet a friend; the 
glooms of ſuſpicion, which had in- 


volved his mind, were diſſipated, and 


his countenance brightened with com- 
placency and joy- . He had delayed to 
put Oſmyn to death, _—_ 

could appoint no man to 
of whom his fears did not render him 


equally ſuſpicious: but having now 


found, in Caled, a friend, whole fide- 
lity had been approved when there had 
been no intention to try it; and being 
impatient to reward his zeal, and to 
inveſt his fidelity with that power, 

Wu ? oy which 


ſed he had brought 


my cuſtody, was abſolute, that no 


Le as he required admittance only, 


ir diſcourſe, I overheard 
the treaſon that I ſuſpected. 
What then, ſaid Almoran, didſt 


ſaid,” replied Caled, eſcaped me: 


becauſe he 
ucceed him, . 


— 
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- which would render his ſervices moſt | 
important; he. took a ring from his. 
own finger, and putting it upon that. 


of Caled, Take this, ſaid he, as 
a pledge, that to-morrow Oſmyn 


this moment, thou 
his power.“ i 
Caled having, in 
between Almoran | 
cerned indubitable hery, which 
he imputed to Oſniyn whole appear- 
ance Almoran had then aſſumed, 
eagerly ſeized the opportunity to de- 
ſtroy him; he, therefore, not truſting 
to the event of his accuſation, had 
mingled poiſon in the bowl which he 
preſented to Almoran when he came 
out from Hamet: this, however, at 
firſt he had reſolved to conceal. | 
In conſequence of his accuſation, 
he ſuppoſed Oſmyn would be queſti- 
oned upon the rack; he ſuppoſed alſo, 
that the accuſation, as it was true, 


d' Hamet, dif- 


would be confirmed by his confeſſion; 
that whatever he ſhould then ſay to the 


3 his accuſer, would be diſ- 


hours the poiſon ſhould take effect, no 


Inquiſition would be made into the 


death of a criminal, whom |the bow- 
ſtring or the ſcimitar would otherwiſe 
have been employed to deſtroy. But 
he now hoped to derive new merit from 


an act of zeal, which Almoran had 


approved before it was known, by 
condemning his rival to die, whoſe 
death. he had already inſured: * 


the wiſhes of my lord, (aid he, be 


© always anticipated; and may it be 
© found, that whatever. he ordains is 


already done; may. he accept the 


© zeal of his ſervant, wham he has de- 


« lighted to honour; for, before the . 


light of the morning ſhall return, the 


* eyes of Oſmyn ſhall cloſe in ever- 


* laſting darkneſs. 2 
At theſe words, the countenance of 


Almeran changed; his cheeks became 
pale, and his lips trembled: What 
© then,” ſaid he, * haſt thou done * 
Caled, who was terrified and aſtoniſu- 


ed, threw himſelf upon the ground, 


und- was unable to reply. Almoran, 


who row, by the utmot! effort of his 
mind, reftrained his confuſion and his 
fear, that he might learn the truth 
from Caled without diſſimulation or 


diſguiſe, raiſed him from the ground, 
und repeated his enquiry, If 1 Have 


ſhall loſe his head; and that, from N 
inveſted with 


e converſation 


to the heart; and repedted-the blow 


elieved; and that when after a few 


« erred,” faid Caled, * impute it not: 


< when I had detected the treachery of 
1 « Oſmyn, I was tranſported by my 


© zeal for thee. For proof that he is 
guilty, I appeal now to himſelf; 
or he yet lives: but that he might 
not eſcape the hand of juſtice, -I 
« mingled, in the bowl I. gave him, 
the rugs. off death,” x 

At theſe words, Alnioran, ſtriking 
his hands together; looked upward in 
an agony of deſpair and horror, and 
fell back upon a ſofa that was behind 
him. Caled, whoſe aſtoniſhment was 
equal to his diſappointnient and his 


fears, approached him with à trem- 


bling though haſty pace; but as he 
3 Support him, Almoran ſud- 
denly drew his dagger ind ſtabbed him 


with, reproaches and execrations, 
his ſtrength failed him. 
In this dreadful moment, the. Ge- 
nius once more appeared before him; 
at the. ſight of whom. he waved his 
hand, but was unable to ſpeak... No- 
„thing, ſaid the Genius, that has 
© happeried to Almoran, is hidden 
from me. Thy, XeACE has been de- 
© ſtroyed alike by the defection of Gi. 
* myn, and by the zeal of Caled; thy 
life may yet be preſerved ; but it can 
be preſerved only by a charm, which 
* Hamet muſt apply. Almoran, who 
had raiſed his eyes, and cofnceived 


| ſome languid hope; when he heard. 


that he might yet live; caſt th 


From Häamet, faid he, I have al- 
« ready taken th 


© counſel 4118;. L urged him to 


*- 


© tus he drinks life and peace, If 
© what I ſhall propole, he refuſes to 
X perfviat, not all the powers of earth, 
* and ſea, and air, if they ſhould 
combine, can give thee life; but if 
© he complies, the death, that is now. 
« ſuſpended over thee, ſhall fall upon. 
© his head; and thy life ſhall be again 
« delivered to the hand of time. 
« Make haſte then, ſaid Almoran, 
and I will here wait the event. 
« The event, ſaid the Genius, is pot 
| diſtant; 
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c diſtant; a it is the laſt experiment 


L 2 my . can make, either 


when the. ſtar of 
it, chat l now near the hori- 
21 Let, I will be with him.“ , 
- 9 — wy SG: he 3 
ed, that every of fupernatural 

wer which the pt of had enabled 
In to perform, had brought upon him 
_ foe) new calamity,” though it always 
miſed "him ſome 7 advantage. 
not impu te this diſa 
intment to as. purpoles for which he 
ploy: ed che p. . h he had re- 
f Ind! NA that it 
Ra he e perfidy of the Be- 


n him or th 


{ ing by e it was beſtowed; 1 in his 


a therefore, e thus reaſoned with 
24 The Genius, who has pre- 


tendled to be the friend: of :Almoran, 


4 12 been ſecret! an confederacy with 


Jamet i why elſe do I yet ſigh in vain 


ar Almeida? A e 91 elſe did not 
16 rith, when his life was in my 


5 by had s.counſeh, 1 perſuaded - 


lame de y himſelf; and, in the 
| yery I'wag betrayed to drink the 
1 2 which I ſhall be deſtroyed : 
have been led op from miſery to 


iſe y ineffe expedients, 
1 Wy ho IP! 1 


In this criſis 

-of my fate, I wil 
 plicit confidence, 1 in another : I will 
preſent. at the interview of this 


(proce, but ſuſpected Being, with 


amet; and who can tell, but that 


6 detect a fraud, I may be able. to 
4 appant it; however powerful, he 

bi is not ojaniſcient; I may, therefore, 
be 1 unknown and unſuſpected 
© even 2 him, in a form that I can 

ehule 7 ere to which ** 
en MIR — 


FU 


<< n 3 Kix. 
i conſequence of this reſolution, 


having commanded one 

of Fa oldiers of the guard that attend- 
ed upon Hamet 1 3 an inner room of 
the alaee, he ordered him to wait there 
nll his return: then making faſt the 
door, he aſſumed his figure, and went 
immediately to the dungeon; where 
Producing his ſignet, he ſaid, he had 
received orders from the king to remain 
with the priſoner, till the watch expired. 
s he entered - without ſpeaking, 
without a light, Hamet continued 


not truſt, with im- 


e 0: ae Aa. A. & . 


ſtretched upon the pond with his 

face towards IS earth; and Almoran, 

having filent] retired to a remote cor- 

ber of the place waited: for the ap- 
ance of the Ge Ms. 

„ The 42 bf the morning now 

broke; and, ip a few minutes, the pri- 

E ſhook,- and the Genius ap ared. 

was vikble | a lambent light that 

played around him; and Hamet, ſlart - 


4 from the ground; turned to the 


ion with reverence and wonder: but 
$ the mnipotent was ever preſent to 
is mind, to whom all beings in all 
orkds. are obedient, and on whom 
2 he relied for protection, he was 
Peirber confuſed nor afraid. Ha- 
met, ſaid the Genius, the criſis 
Jof thy fate is near. Who art 
: thou,” nic Hamet, and for what 

« purpoſe art thou come?” — 1 am, 
replied the Genius, an inhabitant of 
the world above thee; and to the 
will of thy brother, my powers 
have been * upon him they 
have not conferred happineſs, but 
they have brought evil upon thee. 
It was my voice, that forbad thy 
marriage with Almeida; and my 
voice, that decreed the throne to Al- 
moran: I gave him the power to aſ. 
ſume thy form; and, by me, the 
hand of oppreſſion 1 is now heavy upon 
thee. Vet I have not decreed, that 
he ſhould be happy, nor that thou 
ſnouldſt be wretched : darkneſs as 

et reſts upon my purpoſe; but my 
(or in ſecret is thy friend,'— If 
thou art indeed my friend, faid 
ict, '* deliver me Fd rom this priſon ; 

© and preſerve Hamet for Almeida.'— 
* Thy deliverance,” ſaid the Genius, 
«* mult depend upon thyſelf. There is 
© a charm, of which the power i . 
; but it is by thy will only, that 

+ power can be exerted.” - | 
The Ge Genius then held out towards 
him a ſcroll, on which. the ſeal of ſeven 
oa was impreſſed. * Take, ſaid 
this ſcroll, in which the myſte- 
4 pe name of 'Orolinades i is written. 
Invoke the ſpirits, that reſide weſt- 
ward from the riſing of the ſun; 
and northward, in the regions of 
© cold and darkneſs: then ſtretch out 
thy hand, and a lamp of ſulphur, 


C ſe f-kindled, ſhall burn before thee. 
© In the fire 'of this lamp, conſume 
that which I now give thee; and as 
« the ſmoke, into which it — : 
Ga all 
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© ſhall mix with the air, a mighty 
. © charm ſhall be formed, which ſhall 


that inſtant, no poiſon, however po- 


priſon confine : in one moment, thou 
ſthalt be reſtored to the throne, and to 
Almeida; and the angel of death 


to whom, if I had confided this laſt 
beſt effort of my power, he would 
have ſecured the good to himſelf, 


a GK W A a a a @ @ &%& @ © 


thee.” | | 
Almoran, who in a borrowed form 


* 


had liſtened to this addreſs of the Ge- 


nius to Hamet, was now confirmed in 


his ſuſpictons, that evil had been ulti- 


mately intended againſt him; and that 


he had been entangled in the toils of 


perfidy, while he believed himſelf to 
be aſſiſted by the efforts of friendſhip ; 
be was alſo convinced, that by the Ge- 

nius he was not known to be preſent, 
Hamet, however, ftood ſtill doubtful, 
and Almoran was kept ſilent by his 
fears. Whoever thou art, ſaid Ha- 
met, the condition of the advantages 

which thou haſt offered me, is ſuch 
as it is not lawful to fulfil : theſe hor- 
rid rites, and this commerce with 


& 
o 
« 
c 
6 mortais in the law of life. See 
thou to that, ſaid the Genius: 
good and evil are before thee; that 
= 

> 


no more,” 
- Hamet, who had not fortitude to 


give up at once the poſſibility of ſe- 


curing the advantages that had been 
offered, and who was ſeduced by hu- 
man frailty to deliberate at leaſt upon 


the choice; ſtretched out his hand, and 


receiving the ſcroll, the Genius in- 
ftantly diſappeared. That which had 


been propoſed as a trial of his virtue, 


Almoran believed indeed to be an of- 
fer of advantage; he had no hope, 


therefore, but that Hamet would refute 


the conditions, and that he ſhould be 
able to obtain the taliſman, and fulfil 
them himſelf: he judged that the mind 
of Hamet was in ſuſpenſe, and was 
doubtful to which ſide it might finall; 
incline; he, therefore, inſtantly at- 
ſumed the voice and the perſon of 
Omar, that by the influence of his 
rr he might be able to turn the 
1cale, | | 


Wen the change was effected, he 


defend thee from all miſchief: from 


tent, can hurt thee; nor ſhall any 
ſhall lay his hand upon thy brother; 


and have transferred the evil to 


unholy ' powers, are prohibited to 


which I now offer thee, I will offer 


called Hamet by his name; and Ha- 


met, who knew the voice, anſwered 
him in a tranſport of joy and wonder: 


© My friend, ſaid he, my father! in 
« this dreary ſolitude, in this hour of 
trial, thou art welcome to my {ou} as 


© liberty and life! Guide me to thee by 
thy voice; and tell me, while I hold 


© thee to my boſom, how and where- 


fore thou art come: Do not now 


alk me, ſaid Almoran : it is enough 


that I am here, and that I am permit- 


£ 

0 

4 

0 

© which thou ſtandeſt. 

© that I have overheard the ſpecious 
« guile, which ſome evil being has 
« pradtiſed upon thee,'—* Is it then 
certain, ſaid Hamet, that this be- 
ing is evil Is not that being 
© evil,” ſaid Almoran, ho propoſes 
evil, as the condition of good?” 
—* Shall I then, ſaid; Hamet, re- 
© nounce my liberty and life? The 


rack is now ready; and, perhaps, 


* the next moment, it's tortures will 
be inevitable. Let me aſk thee 


then, ſaid Almoran, to preſerve 


thy life, wilt thou deſtroy thy ſoul ?' 
— O] ſtay,” ſaid Hamet—* Let me 
© not be tried too far! Let the ſtrength 


of Him who is Almighty, be mani- 


« feſt in my weakneſs!” Hamet then 
parks a few moments ; but he was no 

onger in doubt: and Almoran, who 
diſbelieved and deſpiſed the arguments, 
by which he intended to 3 him 
to renounce what, upon the ſame con- 
dition, he was impatient to ſecure for 
himſelf, conceived hopes that he ſhould 
ſucceed; and thoſe hopes were 1n- 
ſtantly confirmed. Take then, 
ſaid Hamet, this unholy charm; and 
© remove it far from me, as the ſands 
© of Alai from the trees of Oman; 
© leſt, in ſome dreadful moment, my 
« virtue may fail me, and thy counſel 
© may be wanting!'—* Give it me 
© then,” ſaid Almoran; and feeling 


for the hands of each other, he 


ſnatched it from him in an extaſy of 
joy, and inſtantly reſuming his own 
voice and figure, he cried out, At 
length T have prevailed: and life 
© and love, dominion and revenge, 
© are now at once in my hand?! 
Hlamet heard and knew the voice of 


his brother, with aſtoniſhment; but it 


was too late to wiſh that he had with- 
held the charm, which his virtue would 
not permit him to uſe, * Yet a few 

| 8 moments 


ted to warn thee of the precipice, on 
t is enough, 


— 


— 
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moments paſs, ſaid Almoran, and 


„ thou art nothing.. Hamet, who 
doubted not of the power of the taliſ- 
man, and knew that Almoran had no 


| wages which would reſtrain him 


rom uſing it to his deſtruction, re- 
ſigned himſelf to death, with a ſacred 
joy that he had eſcaped from guilt. 
Almoran then, with an elation of mind 
that ſparkled in his eyes, and glowed 
upon his cheek, este out his hand, 


in which he held the ſcroll; and a 


lamp of burning ſulphur was imme- 
diately ſuſpended in the air before him: 


he held the myſterious writing in the 


flame; and as it began to burn, the 
place ſhook with reiterated thunder, of 
which every peal was more terrible 
and more loud. Hamet, wrapping 
his robe round him, cried out, In the 
Fountain of Life that flows for ever, 
© let my life be mingled! Let me not 
© be, as if I had never been; but ſtill 
* conſcious of my being, let me ſtill 
* glorify Him from whom it is derived, 
and be ſtil] happy in His love!” 
Almoran, who was abſorbed in the 
anticipation of his own felicity, heard 
the thunder without dread, as the pro- 
clamation of his triumph: Let thy 
© hopes,” ſaid he, be thy portion; 
and the pleaſures that I have ſecured, 
© ſhall be mine.” As he pronounced 
theſe words, he ſtarted as at a ſudden 
pang; his eyes became fixed, and his 
poſture immoveable; yet his ſenſes ſtill 
remained, and he perceived the Genius 
once more to ſtand before him. Al- 
* moran,” ſaid he, to the laſt ſounds 
* which thou ſhalt hear, let thine ear 
* be attentive! Of the ſpirits that re- 


J joice to fulfil the purpoſe of the Al- 


mighty, I am one. To Hamet, and 


5 1. 


to Almoran, I have been commiſ- 
« fioned from above: I have been ap- 
« pointed to perfect virtue, by adver- 


b 5 8 and in the folly of her on pro- 


jects, to entangle vice. The charm, 
«* which could be formed only by guilt, 


has power only to produce miſery: 


« of every good, which thou, Almo- 
ran, would have ſecured by diſobe- 
dience, the oppoſite evil is thy por- 
tion; and of every evil, which thou, 
Hamet, waſt, by obedience, willing 
to incur, the oppoſite good is beſtow- 
ed upon thee. To thee, Hamet, are 
now given the throne of thy father, 
and Almeida. And thou, , Almo- 
ran, who, while I ſpeak, art incor- 
« porating with the earth, ſhalt remain, 
through all generations, a memorial 
of the truths which thy life has 
© taught!” | TN. 

At the words of the Genius, the 
earth trembled beneath, and above the 
walls of the priſon diſappeared: the fi- 
gure of Almoran, which was harden- 
ed into ſtone, expanded by degrees; 
and a rock, by which his form and at- 
titude are ſtill rudely expreſſed, be- 
came at once a monument of his pu- 
niſhment and his guilt. 

Such are the events recorded 


* 


Acmet, the deſcendent of the Pro 


and the preacher of righteouſneſs I for, 
to Acmet, that which paſſed in ſecret 
was revealed by the Angel of inſtruc- 
tion, that the world might know, that, 
to the wicked, increaſe of power 1s 1n- 
creaſe of wretchedneſs ; and that thoſe 
who condemn the folly of an attempt 
to defeat the purpoſe of a Genius, 
might no longer hope to elude the ap- 
pointment of the Moſt High, 
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A $ it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may have a different idea 
of romance from the author. of theſe little volumes; and may 
conſequently expe a kind of entertainment not to be found, nor which © 
was even intended in the n pages; it may not be improper to 
premiſe a few words concerning this kind of writing, which I do not 
remember to have ſeen hitherto Ae in our language. 


* 


2 


The epic, as well as the drama, is divided into tragedy and comedy. 
Homer, who was the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pat- 
tern of both theſe, though that of the latter kind is entirely loſt; 
which Ariſtotle tells us, bore the ſame relation to comedy which his 

Iliad bears to tragedy. And, perhaps, that we have no more inſtances 
of it among the writers of antiquity, is owing to the loſs of this great 
pattern, which, had it ſurvived, would have found it's imitators 
equally with the other poems of this great original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not ſeru- 
ple to ſay, it may be likewiſe either in verſe or proſe; for though it 
wants one particular, which the critic enumerates in the conſtituent 
parts of an epic poem, namely, metre; yet, when any kind of writing 
contains all it's other parts, ſuch as fable, action, characters, ſenti- 
ments, and diction, and is deficient-in metre only; it ſeems, I think, 
reaſonable. to refer it to the epic; at leaſt, as no critic hath thought 
proper to range it under any other head, or to aſſign it à particular 
name to itſelf ys 2 8 1 3 

Thus the Telemachus of the Archbiſhop of Cambray appears to me 
of the epic kind, as well as the Odyſſey of Homer; indeed, it is much 
fairer and more rea ſonable to give it a name common with that ſpecies 
from which it differs only in a ſingle inſtance, than to confound it with - 
thoſe which it reſembles in no. other. Such are thoſe voluminous 
works commonly called romances, namely, Celia, Cleopatra, Aftrea, 
' Caſſandra, the Grand Cyrus, and innumerable others, which contain, 
as I apprehend, very little inſtruction or entertainment, 

ow a comic romance is a comic epic-poem in proſe; differing from 
comedy, as the ſerious epic from tragedy: it's action being more ex- 
tended and comprehenſive; containing a much larger circle of inci- - 
dents, and intro ucing a greater variety of characters. It differs from 
the ſerious romance in it's fable and action, in this; that as in the one 
eſe are grave and ſolemn, ſo in the other, they are light and ridien- 
lous; it differs in it's characters, by introducing perſons of inferior rank, 
and conſequently of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance ſets the 
higheſt before us; laſtly, in it's ſentiments and diction; by preſerving 
4 the ludicrous inſtead of the ſublime. In the diction, I think, burleſque 
icſelf may be ſometimes admitted; of which many inſtances will occur 
iin this work, as in the deſcription of the battles, and ſome other 

Places, not neceſſary to be pointed * to the claſſical reader, for whoſe 

5 enter- 


* 


. * 
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entertainment thoſe parodies or burleſque imitations are chiefly calcu- 
lated. I 


But though we have ſometimes admitted this in our dition, we have 
carefully excluded it from our ſentiments and characters: for there it 


zs never properly introduced, unleſs in writings of the burleſque kind, 


which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two ſpecies of writing 
can differ more widely than the comic and the 4 for as the 
latter is ver the exhibition of what 1s monſtrous and unnatural, and 
where our delight, if we examine it, ariſes from the ſurprifing abſur- 
dity, as in appropriating the manners of the higheſt to the loweſt, or 
? converſe; ſo in the former, we ſhould ever confine ourſelves ſtrialy 
to nature, from the juft imitation of which will flow all the pleaſure we 
can this way convey to a ſenſible reader. And perhaps there is one 
reaſon why a comic writer ſhould of all others be the leaſt excuſed . 
for deviating from nature; ſince it may not be always ſo eaſy for a ſeri- 
ous poet to meet with the great and the admirable, bt life every where 
furniſhes an accurate obſerver with the ridiculous. © F. | | 
I have hinted this little concerning burleſque; becauſe, I have often 
heard that name given to performances which have been truly of the 
comic kind, from the author's having ſometimes admitted it in his 
diction only; which, as it is the dreſs of poetry, doth, like the dreſs 
of men, eſtabliſh charaQers, (the one' of the whole poem, and the 
other of the whole man) in vulgar opinion, beyond any of their greater 
excellencies: But ſurely, a certain drollery in ſtile, where the cha- 
racters and ſentiments are perfectly natural, no more conſtitutes the 
burleſque, than an empty pomp and dignity / of words, where every 
thing elſe is mean and low, can entitle any performance to the appel- 
„ %%% TTT 
And J apprehend, my Lord Shafteſbury's opinion of mere burleſque 
agrees with mine, when he aſſerts, ©* There is no ſuch thing to be 
found in the writings of the ancients.” But, perhaps, I have leſs 
abhorrence than he profeſſes for it: and that not becauſe I have had 
ſome little ſucceſs on the ſtage this way; but rather, as it contributes 
more to exquiſite mirth and laughter than any other; and theſe are pro- 
bably more wholeſome 2 for the mind, and conduce better to purge 
away ſpleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally ima- 
gined. Nay, I will appeal to common obſervation, whether the ſame 
companies are not found more full of good humour and benevolence, 
after they have been ſweetened for two or three hours with entertain- 
ments of this kind, than when ſoured by a tragedy, or a grave lecture. 
But to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in which, perhaps, we 
ſhall ſee the diſtinction more clearly and plainly : let us examine the 
works of a comic hiſtory- painter, with thoſe performances which the 
Italians call caricatura; where we ſhall find the true excellence of the 
former to conſiſt in the exacteſt copying of nature; inſfomnch that a ju- 
dicious eye inſtantly rejects any thing outre; any liberty which the 
painter hath taken with the features of that alna mater. Whereas 
the caricatura' we allow all licence. It's aim is to exhibit monſters, 
not men; and all diſtortions and exaggerations whatever are within it's 


4 


proper province. | 1 es ; 
Now what caricatura is in painting, burleſque is in writing; and m 
the ſame manner the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 


And here T ſhall obſerve, that as in the former the painter ſeems to 


inſtances to himſelf. (25 
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have. the advantage; ſo it is in the latter infinitely on the fide of the 
writer; for the monſtrous is much eaſier to paint than deſcribe, and 
the ridiculous td deſcribe than paint. e bee Yes ir 
And though perhaps this latter ſpecies doth not in either ſcienceifo - 
ſtrongly affect and agitate the muſcles as the other; yet it will be owned, 
J believe, that a more rational and uſeful pleaſure ariſes to us from it. 
He who ſhould call the ingenious Hogarth a burleſque painter, would, 
in my opinion, do, him very little honour : for ſure it is much eaſier, 


much leſs the ſubject of admiration, to paint a man with a noſe or 


any other feature of a prepoſterous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome ab- 
ſurd or monſtrous attitude, than to expreſs the affections of men on 
canvaſs, It hath been thought a vaſt commendation of a painter, to- 
fay his figures /eem to breathe ; but ſurely it is a much greater and nobler 
Ry that they appear to think. e eee eee 
But to return. — The ridiculous only, as I have before ſaid, falls 
within my province in the preſent work. Nor will ſome explanation 
of this word be thought impertinent by the reader, if he conſiders how 
wonderfully it hath been miſtaken, even by writers who have profeſſed 
it: For to what but ſuch a miſtake, can we attribute the many attempts 
to ridicule the blackeſt villainies; and, what is yet worſe, the moſt: 
dreadful calamities? What could exceed the abſurdity of an author, 


who ſhould write the comedy of Nero, with the merry incident of ripping” 
10 bis mother's belly; or what would give a greater ſhock to humanity, 


than an attempt to expoſe the miſeries of poverty and diſtreſs to ridi- 
cule? And yet, the reader will not want much learning to ſuggeſt ſuch 

Beſides, it may ſeem remarkable, that Ariſtotle, who is ſo fond and 
free of definitions, hath not thought proper to define the ridiculous. 
Indeed, where he tells us it is proper to comedy, he hath remarked,” 
that villainy is not it's object: but he hath not, as I remember, poſi- 
tively aſſerted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, who hath writ 


treatiſe on this ſubject, though he ſhews us many ſpecies of it, once 


trace 1t to it's fountain. | | | . 
The only ſource of the true ridiculous (as it appears to me) is affecta- 
tion, But though it ariſes from one ſpring only, when we conſider the 
infinite ſtreams into which this one branches, we a OY ceaſe 
to admire at the copious field it affords to an obſerver, Now affectation 
proceeds from one of theſe two cauſes ; vanity or hypocriſy : for as va- 
nity puts us on affecting falſe characters, in order to purchaſe applauſe; 
ſo hypocriſy ſets us on an endeavour to avoid cenſure, by e 
our vices under an appearance of their 4 virtues. And though 
theſe two cauſes' are often confounded (for there is ſome difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing them) yet, as they proceed from very different motives, 
ſo they are 3 clearly diſtin in their operations: for indeed the affecta- 
tion which ariſes from vanity is nearer to truth than the other; as it 
not that violent repugnancy of nature to ſtruggle with, which that 
of the hypocrite hath. It may be likewiſe noted, that affectation doth. 
not imply an abſolute negation of thoſe qualities which are affected: 
and therefore, though when it proceeds from hypocriſy, it be nearly 
lied to deceit; yet when it comes from vanity only, it partakes of 
the nature of oſtentation: for inſtance, the affectation of liberality in a 
vain man differs viſibly from the ſame affectation in the avaricious; for 
touph' the yain man is not what he would appear, or hath not the 
GE 0 FT A'S - | virtue 
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virtue he affe cts, to the degree he would be thought to have it; yet it 
ſits leſs aukwardly on him than on the avaricious man, who is the very 
reverſe of what he would /e to be. e e 4 a 4 bens 
From the diſcovery. of this affectation ariſes the ridiculous—which 
always ſtrikes the reader with ſurprize and pleaſure z and that in a higher 
and ſtronger degree when the affectation ariſes from hypocriſy, than 
when from vanity: for to diſcover any one to be the exact reverſe of 
what he affects, is more ſurprizing, and conſequently. more ridiculous, 
than to find him a little deficient in the quality he deſires the repu- 
tation of. I might obſerve, that our Ben Johnſon, who of all men 
underſtood the ridiculous the beſt, hath chiefly uſed the hypocritical 
Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities of life, or 
the imperfections of nature, may become the objects of ridicule. Surely, 
he hath a very ill-framed mind, who can look on uglineſs, infirmity, 
or poverty, as ridiculous in themſelves; nor do I believe any man a 4 
who meets a dirty fellow riding through the ſtreets in a cart, is ſtruck, 
with an idea of the ridiculous from it; but if he ſhould. ſee the. ſame 
figure deſcend from his coach and fix, 'or bolt from his chair, with his 
hat under his arm, he would then begin to laugh, and with juſtice. In 
the ſame manner, were we to enter a poor houſe; and behold a wretched 
family ſhivering with cold, and languiſhing with hunger, it would not 
incline us to laughter; (at leaſt, we muſt have very diabolical natures if 
it would:) but ſhould we diſcover there a grate, inſtead, of ' coals, 
adorned with flowers, empty plate or china diſhes on the ſide - board, or 
any other affectation of riches and finery, either on their perſons or in 
their furniture; we might then indeed be excuſed for ridiculing ſo fan- 
taſtical an appearance. Much leſs are natural imperfections the objects 
of derifion : when uplineſs aims at the applauſe of beauty, or lame- 
neſs endeavours to diſplay agility; it is then that theſe unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, which at firſt moved our compaſiion, tend only. to raiſe 
our mirth, 90 | | | 3 | 
The poet carries this very far: 


None are for being what they 2 in fault, 5 4 
But for not being what they would be thought, 


Where, if the metre would ſuffer the word ridiculous to cloſe the firſt 
rules, the thought would be rather more proper, Great vices are the 
proper objeats of our deteſtation, ſmaller faults of our pity : but affec- 
tation appears to me the only true ſource of the ridiculous. - - 


But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have againſt my own 


rules introduced vices, and of a very black kind, into this work. To 
Which I ſhall anſwer: Firſt, That it is very difficult to purſue a ſeries 
of human actions and keep clear from them. Secondly, That the vices 
tobe found here, are rather the accidental conſequences of ſome Þu- 
man. frailty or foible, than cauſes habitually exiſting. in the mind. 
Thirdly, That they are never ſet forth as the objects of ridicule, but 
deteſtation. Fourthly, 'That they are never the principal figure at that 
time on the ſcene; and laſtly, They never produce the intended evil. 

Having thus diſtinguithed Joſeph Andrews from the productions of 
romance writers on the one hand, and burleſque writers on the other, 
and given ſome, very few ſhort hints: (for I intended no more) 7 this 


pecies 
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ſpecies of writing, which I have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in 
our language; I ſhall leave to my good-natured reader. to apply my 
piece to my obſervations, and will detain him no longer than with a 

word concerning the characters in this work. Be” 

And here I ſolemnly proteſt, I have no intention to vilify or aſperſe 
any one: for though every thing is copied from the book of nature, 
and ſcarce a character or action produced which I have not taken from 
my own obſervations and experience; yet I have uſed the utmoſt care 
to obſcure the perſons by ſuch different circumſtances, degrees, and 
colours, that it will be impoſlible to gueſs at them with any degree of 
certainty ; and if it ever happens otherwiſe, it is only where the fai- 
lure characterized is ſo minute, that it is a foible only which the party 
himſelf may laugh at as well as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the moſt glaring in the whole, 
ſo I conceive it is not to be found in any book now extant. It is deſigned 
a character of perfect ſimplicity; and as the goodneſs of his heart will 
recommend him to the good-natured ; ſo I hope it will excuſe me to 
the gentlemen of his cloth; for whom, while they are worthy of their 
ſacred order, no man can poſſibly have à greater reſpect. They will 
therefore excuſe me, notwithſtanding the low adventures in which he is 
engaged, that I have made him a clergyman z fince no other office 
could have given him ſo many opportunities of diſplaying his' worthy 
inclinations, : | | 
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ſervation, that examples 
work more forcibly on 
the mind than precepts: 
and if this be juſt in 
| what is odious and 
blameable, it is more ſtrongly ſo in 
what is amiable and raiſe-worthy. 
ere emulation moſt effectually ope- 
rates upon us, and inſpires our imita- 
don in an irreſiſtible manner. A good 
man therefore is a ſtanding leſſon to all 
c, > <quaintance, and of far greater 
mes, that narrow circle than a good 

k. | 

But as it often happens that the beſt 
men are but little — 4 and conſe- 


I 


their examples a great way; the writer 
* be called in aid to ſpread their hi- 

Ay farther, and to preſent the amiable 
Piſtures to thoſe who have not the hap- 
% by- communicating ſuch valuable 
puterns to the SN. may perhaps 
oa more extenſive ſervice to 


T is a trite but true ob- 


Juently cannot extend the uſefulneſs of 


Pineſs of knowing the originals; and 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CHAP. I. than the whoſe life originally af · 

| | _ forded the pattern. 7 5 
07 WRITING LIVES IN GENERAL, In this light I have always regarded 

AND PARTICULARLY OF PAME- thoſe bi hers, who have recorded 
LA; WITH A WORD BY ru the actions of great and worthy perſons 

BYE OF COLLEY CIBBER, of bath ſexes. Not to mention thoſe 


ancient writers which of late days are 
little read, being written in obſolete, 
and, as are generally thought, un- 
intelligible languages, ſuch as Plutarch, 
Nepos, and o which I heard of in 
my youth; our own language affords 
many of excellent uſe and inftruftion, 
finely calculated to ſow the ſeeds of vir- 
tue in youth, and very eaſy to be com- 
prehended by perſons of moderate ca- 
any, Such are the hiſtory 8 
the Great, who, by his brave he- 
roic actions againſt men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious 
appellation of the Giant-killerz that 
of an Earl of Warwick, whoſe chrif- 
tian name was Guy; the lives of Ar- 
lus and Parthenia, and above all, 
e hiſtory of thoſe ſeven worthy per- 
ſonages, the Champions of Chriſten- 
dom. In all theſe, delight is mixed 
with inſtruction, aud the reader is al- 
moſt as much improved as entertained. 
But I paſs by theſe and many others, 
to mention two books lately 1 
which repreſent an admirable pattern 
of the amiable in either ſex. fore 


mer of theſe, which deals in male . 


10 


tue, was written by the great perſon - 


himſelf, who lived the life he hath re- 

corded, and is by many thought to 

have lived ſuch a life only in order to 
write it. The other is communicated 
to us by an hiſtorian who borrows his 
lights, as the common method is, from 
authentic papers and records. The 
reader, I believe, already conjectures, 
I mean the lives of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How 
artfully doth the former, by inſinuating 
that he eſcaped being promoted to the 
| higheſt ſtations in church and ſtate, 
teach us a corftempt of worldly gran- 

deur! Ho ſtrongly doth he-inculcate 

an'abſolute ſuhmiſſion to our ſuperiors 

Laſtly, how completely doth he arm us 

againſt ſo uneaſy, ſo wretched a paſſion 

as the fear of ſhame! How clearly doth 

he expoſe the emptineſs and vanity of 
that phantom, reputation ! 

What the female readers are taught 
by the memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is 
ſo well ſet forth in the excellent eſſays 
or letters prefixed to the ſecond and 

quent editions of that work, that 

it would be here a needleſs repetition. 
 Theauthentic hiſtory with which I now 
preſent the public, is an inftance of the 
great good that book is likely to do, 
and of the prevalence of example which 
J have juſt obſerved: ſince it will ap- 
oy that it was by keeping the excel- 
nt pattern of his ſiſter's virtues before 
his eyes, that Mr. Joſeph Andrews was 
ebiefly enabled to preſerve his purity in 
the midſt of ſuch great temptations. 


I ſhall only add, that this character of 


male chaſtity, though doubtleſs as de- 
firable and becoming in one part of the 
human ſpecies, as in the other, is al- 
moſt the only virtue which the. great 
9 hath not given himſelf for 

ie ſake of giving the example to his 
readers. | 


y 


CHAP. II. 


or MR. JOSEPH ANDREWS'S BIRTH 

PARENTAGE, 
GREAT ENDOWMENTS; WITH 
A WORD OR TWO CONCERNING 
. ANCESTORS. | 


M Joſeph Andrews, the hero 


of our enſuing hiſtory, was 


eſteemed to be the only ſon of Gaffar 


182 * In Engliſh, ſprung from a dunghill, 
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EDUCATION, AND 


4 4, oe Fad | of * 
and Gammar Andrews, and brother 


to the illuſtrious Pamela, whoſe virtue 
is at preſent ſo famous. As to his an- 
,ceſtors; we Have ſearched with great 


diligence, but little ſucceſs ; being un- 
able to trace them farther than his 


great grandfather, who, as an elderly 


PRs in the pariſh remembers to haze 
eard his father ſay, was an excellent 
cudgel-player/ Whether he had any 
anceſtors before this, we mult leave to 
the opinion of our curious reader, find. 
ing nbthing of ſufficient certainty to 
rely on. 1 we cannot omit 
inſerting an epitaph which an ingenious 


friend of ours hath communicated; 


Stay, traveller, for underneath this per 
Lies faſt aſleep that merry man Andrew; 
When * laſt day's great ſun ſhall gild the 
* 1 ies, ove. ; 

Then he ſhall from his tomb get up and riſe, 
Be merry while thou canſt: for furely thou 
Shall ſhortly be as ſad as he is now. 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone 
with antiquity. But it is needleſs to 
obſerve, that Andrew here is writ 
without an s, and is beſides a chriſtian 
name. My friend moreover conjec- 
tures this to have been the founder of 
that ſect of laughing philoſophers, 
ſince called Merry Andrews. 
To wave therefore a circumſtance, 
which, though mentioned in conformity 
to the exact rules of biography, is not 
greatly material; I proceed to things 
of more conſequence, Indeed it is 
ſufficiently certain, that he had 88 
many anceſtors as the beſt man living: 
and perhaps if we look five or fix hun- 
dred years backwards, might be n. 
latcd to ſome perſons of very great f- 
rure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors will. 
in half the laſt century are buried in 
as great obſcurity, But ſuppoſe for 
argument's ſake we ſhould admit tat 


he had no anceſtors at all, but had 
ſprung up, OY to the modem 


hraſe, out of a dunghill, as de 
thenians pretended they themſeliet 
did from the earth, woutd not. this 


_ autokopros *® have 3 e 
is own VI. 


all the praiſe ariſing from 
tues? Would it not be hard, that 
man who hath no anceſtors, ſhould 
therefore be rendered incapable of 2. 
quiring honour ! when we fee ſo mal 
who have no virtues, enjoying the bo. 
nour of their forefathers? At © 


yeath 
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years old (by which time his edueation 


was advanced to writing and reading) 
he was bound-an apprentice, according 
to the ſtatute, to Sir 'Thomas Booby, 
an uncle of Mr. Booby's by the fa- 


ther's fide. Sir Thomas having then 


an eſtate in his own hands, the young 
Andrews was at firft employed in what 
in the country they call keeping birds, 
His office was to perform the part the 
ancients aſſigned to the god Priapus, 
which. deity the moderns call by the 


name of Jack-o-Lent: but his voice 


being ſo extremely muſical, that it ra- 
ther allured the birds than terrified 
them, he was ſoon tranſplanted from 
the fields into the dog-kennel, where 
he was placed under the huntſman, and 
made what the ſportſmen term a whip. 


ter- in. For this place likewiſe the 
ſweetneſs of his voice diſqualified him; 


the dogs preferring the melody of his 
chiding to all the alluring notes of the 
huntſman, who ſoon became ſoincenſed 
at it, that he deſired Sir Thomas to 
8 otherwiſe for him; and con- 

ntly laid every fault the dogs were at, 
to the account of the poor boy, who 
was now tranſplanted to the ſtable. 
Here he ſoon gaye proofs of ſtrength 
and agility, beyond his years, and con- 


ſtantly rode the moſt ſpirited and vi- 


cious horſes to water with an intrepi- 
düty which ſurprized every one. While 
was in this ſtation, he rode ſeveral 
races for Sir Thomas, and this with 
ſuch expertneſs and ſucceſs, that the 
neighbouring gentlemen frequently ſo- 
licited the knight, to permit little Joe 
(for ſo he was called) to ride their 
matches. The beſt gameſters, before 
they laid their money, always enquired 
which horſe little { — was to ride 
and the bets were rather proportion 
hy the rider than by the horſe himſelf; 
epecially after he had ſcornfully re- 
tuſed a conſideruble bribe to play 2 


on ſuch an occaſion. This extremely 


raiſed his character; and ſo pleaſed 
the Lady Booby, that ſhe deſired to 
ve him (being now ſeventeen years 

of age) for her own ne boy. 
Joey was now preferred from the 
le toattend on his lady, to goon her 


errands, ſtand behind her chair, wait 


at her tea-table and carry her prayer- 

ok to church; at which. place, his 
voce gave him an opportunity of diſ- 
unguilhing himſelf by ſinging ptalms ; 


p * 
* 
— 


recommended him to the notice of Mr. 


Abraham Adams the curate, who took 


an opportunity one day, as he was 


drinking a cup of ale in Sir Thomas's | 


kitchen, to aſk the young man ſeveral 
queſtions concerning religion; with 
his anſwers to which he was wonder» 
fully pleaſed, 8 

7 


CHAP. III. 


OF MR, ABRAHAM ADAMS TT 


CURATE, MRS. SLIPSLOP THE 
CHAMBERMAID, AND OTHERS, 


R. Abraham Adams was an 


excellent ſcholar, He was a 
wm maſter of = pres and Latin 
anguages; to which he added a great 
ſhare of knowled e in the 2 
tongues, and could read and tranſlate 
French, Italian and Spaniſh, He had 


applied many years to the moſt ſevere 


| ſtudy, and had treaſured up a fund of 


learning rarely to be met with in a uni- 


verſity. He was beſides aman of good 


ſenſe, good parts, and good naturez 
but was at the ſame time as entirely ig- 
norant of the ways of this world, as 
an infant juſt entered into it could poſ- 
ſibly be. As he had never any inten- 


tion to deceive, ſo he never ſuſpected 


ſuch a deſign in others. He was ge- 
nerous, ny and brave to an ex- 


ceſs; but ſimplicity was his characte- 


riftic : he did, no more than Mr. Col- 
ley Cibber, apprehend any ſuch paſ-- 


ſions as malice and envy to exiſt in 
mankind, which was indeed leſs re- 


markable in a country parſon than in 
a gentleman who has paſt his life be- 


hind the ſcenes, a place which hath 


been ſeldom thought the ſchool of in- 


nocence; and where a very. little ob- 
ſervation would have convinced the 


great apologiſt, that thoſe paſſions have 


a real exiſtence in the human mind. 
His virtue and his other qualifica- 

tions, as they rendered him equal to 

his office, ſo they made hing an agree- 


able and valuable companion; and had 


ſo much endeared and well recom+ 


mended him to a biſhop, that at the 


age of fifty, he was provided with a 
handſome income of twenty-three 
pounds a year: which, however, he 
; B could 


Wo & &: 


He behaved likewiſe in every other re- 
ſpect ſo weil at divine ſervice; that it 


12: 


could not make any great figure with; 
becauſe he lived in a dear country, 
and was a little incumbered with a 
wife and fix children. | 
It was this gentleman, who having, 
as I have ſaid, obſerved the ſingular 
devotion of young Andrews, had 
found means to queſtion him concern- 


ing ſeveral particulars; as how many 


books there were in the New Teſta- 
ment? which were they? how man 
chapters they contained? and ſuc 
like: to all which, Mr. Adams pri- 
vately ſaid, he anſwered much better 
than Sir Thomas, or two other neigh- 
bouring juſtices of the peace, could 
probably have done. | 
Mr, Adams was wonderfully ſoli- 


%%J,citous to know at what time, and by 


what opportunity, the youth became ac- 
quainted with theſe matters. Joey told 
him, that he had very early learnt to 
read and write by the goodneſs of his 
father, who, though he had not inte- 
reſt enough to get him into a charity- 
ſchool, becauſe a couſin of his father's 


landlord did not vote on the right fide 
for a churchwarden in a borough- 


town, yet had been himſelf at the ex- 
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than to lament his condition in this 
world. That for his part, he was 
perfectly content with the ſtate to 
which he was called; that he ſhould 
endeavour to improve his talent, which 
was all required of him, but not re- 
paſs at his on lot, nor envy thoſe of 


is betters. Well ſaid, my lad,” 
replied the curate; and I wiſh ſome 
* who have read many more good 


books, nay, and ſome who have 
s written good books themſelves, had 
« profited ſo much by them.? 
Adams had no nearer. acceſs to Sir 
Thomas or my lady, than through the 
waiting-gentlewoman: for Sir Tho- 
mas was too apt to eſtimate men merely 
by their dreſs and fortune; and my lady 
was a woman of gaiety, who had been 
bleſſed with a town-education, and 
never ff of any of her country 
neighbours by any other appellation 
than that of the brutes, They both 
regarded the curate as a kind of do- 
meſtic only, belonging to the parſon of 
the pariſh, who was at this time at va- 
riance with the knight; for the parſon 
had for many years lived in a conſtant 
ſtate of civil war, or, which 1s per- 


pence of ſix-pence a week for his 
* He told him likewiſe, that 
ever ſince he was in Sir Thomas's fa- 
mily, he had employed all his hours of 
leiſure in reading good books; that he 
had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of 
Man, and Thomas à Kempis; and 
that as often as he could, without being 
223 he had ſtudied a great good 
book which lay open in the hall-win- 
dow, where he had read, as how the 
devil carried away half a church in ſer- 
mon-iume, without hurting one of the 
congregation ; and as how a field of corn 
ran away down a hill with all the trees 
| = it, and covered another man's mea- 
+ This ſufficiently aſſured Mr. 
Adams, that the good book meant could 
be no other than Baker's Chronicle. 
The curate, ſurprized to find ſuch 
inſtances of induſtry and application in 
a young. man who had never met with 
the leaſt encouragement, aſked him, if 
he did not extremely regret the want of 
a liberal educatien, and the not havin 
been born of , parents who might have 
indulged his talents and deſire of 
knowledge? To which he anſwered, 
He hoped he had profited ſomewhat 
better from the books he had read, 


| haps as bad, of civil law, with Sir 
Thomas himſelf and the tenants of 
his manor, The foundation of this 
quarrel was a modus, by ſetting which 
aſide, an advantage of ſeveral ſhillin 
per annum would have accrued to the 
rector: but he had not yet been able to 
accompliſh his purpoſe, and had reaped 
hitherto nothing better from the ſuits 
than the pleaſure (which he uſed in- 
deed frequently to ſay was no ſmall 
one) of reflecting that he had utterly 
undone many of the poor tenants, 
though he had at the ſame time greatly 
impoveriſhed himſelf. 
rs. Slipſlop the waiting - gentlewo⸗ 
man, being herſelf the daughter of a 
curate, preſerved ſome reſpe& for 
Adams; ſhe profeſſed great regard for 
his learning, and would frequently 
diſpute with him on points of theolo- 
gy ; but always inſiſted on a deference 
to be paid to her 3 as ſhe 
had been frequently at London, an, 
knew more of the world than a country 
parſon could pretend to. ; 

She had in theſe diſputes a particular 
advantage over Adams: for ſhe was 3 
mighty affecter of hard words, which 
ſhe uſed in ſuch a manner, that the 2 
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fon, who durſt not offend her by call- 
ing her words in queſtion, was fre- 
quently at ſome loſs to gueſs her 
meaning, and would have been much 


leſs puzzled by an Arabian manu- 


ſcript. | 

Aa therefore took an opportu- 
nity one day, after a pretty long diſ- 
courſe with her on the cue (or, as ſhe 
pleaſed to term it, the zncenſe) of mat- 
ter, to mention the caſe of young An- 


_  drews; deſiring her to recommend him 
ſuſceptible 


to her lady as à youth ve 
of learning, and one whoſe inſtruction 
in Latin he would himſelf undertake; 
by which means he might be qualified 
for a higher ſtation than that of a foot- 
man: and added, ſhe knew it was in 
his maſter's power eaſy to provide for 
him in a better manner He therefore 


deſired, that the boy might be left be- 


hind under his care. 

La, Mr. Adams, ſaid Mrs, Slip- 
flop, do you think my lady will 
ſufſer any 88 about any ſuch 
matter? She is going to London 
very conciſely, and I am confidous 


© any account; for he is one of the 
C E 22 fellows you may 
« ſee in a ſummer's day, and I am 
© confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of 
e parting with a pair of her grey 
© mares; for ſhe values herſelf as 
much on one as the other.” Adams 
would have interrupted, but ſhe pro- 
ceeded: And why is Latin more ne- 
_ © ceſſutous for a footman than a gentle- 


man? It is very proper that you 


* clergymen muſt learn it, becauſe you 
* can't preach without it; but I have 
heard gentlemen ſay in London, 
* that it 18 fit for nobody elſe. I am 
* confidous my lady would be an 


| © with me for mentioning it; and I 


© ſhall draw myſelf into no ſuch de- 
* lemy.” At which words her lady's 
bell rung, and Mr. Adams was forced 
to retire ; nor could he gain a ſecond 
opportunity with her before their Lon- 
don journey, which happened a few 
ys afterwards, However, Andrews 

ved very thankfully and gratefully 
to him for his intended kindneſs, 
Which he told him he never would for- 


get; and at the ſame time received 


irom the good man many admonitions 
- concerning the regulation of his fu- 
ture conduct, and his perſeverance in 
innocence and induſtry. 


now to fin 


_CHAP, NV. 
WHAT HAPPENED AFTER THEIR 
JOURNEY TO LONDON, 


O ſooner was Andrews 
arrived at London, than he be- 
gan to ſcrape an acquaintance with his 


party - coloured brethren, who endea- 


voured to make him deſpiſe his former 
courſe of life. His hair was cut after 
the neweſt faſhion, and became his 
chief care : he went abroad with it all 


the morning in papers, and dreſt it out 


in the afternoon, They could not 


however teach him to game, ſwear, 


drink, nor any other genteel vice the 
town abounded with. He applied moſt of 
his leiſure hours to muſic, in which he 
atly improved himſelf ; and became 

o perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that 

he led the opinion of all the footmen 
at an opera, and they never condemn- 
ed or applauded a ſingle ſong contrary 
to his approbation or diſlike. He was 


a little too forward in riots at the play- 
© would not leave Joey behind her on 


houſes and aſſemblies; and when he 
attended his lady at church, which 
was but ſeldom, he behaved with leſs 
ſeeming devotion than formerly: how- 
ever, if he was outwardly a pretty fel - 
low, his morals remained entirely un- 
corrupted, though he was at the ſame 
time ſmarter and genteeler than any of 
the beaux in town, either in or out of 


5 livery. 


His lady, who had often ſaid of him 
that Joey was the handſomeſt and gen- 
teeleſt footman in the kingdom, but 
that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, beg in 
That fault no longer; on the 
contrary, ſhe was frequently heard to 
cry out, Aye, there is ſome life in 
© this fellow.” She plainly ſaw the 
effects which the town air hath on 
the ſobereſt conſtitutions. She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde 
Park in a mornings and when tired, 
which happened almoſt every minute, 


would lean on his arm, and converſe 


with him in great familiarity. When- 
ever ſhe ſtept out of her coach, the 


would take him by the hand; and 


ſometimes, for fear of tumbling, preſs 


it very hard: ſhe admitted him to de- 


liver meſſages at her bed-ſide in a morn- 
ing, — at him a table, and in- 
dulged him in all thoſe innocent free - 


doms which vomen of figure may per- 
| B 2 mit 
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mit without the leaſt ſully of their 


virtue, 

But though their virtue remains un- 
ſullied, yet now and then ſome ſmall 
arrows will glance on the ſhadow of it, 
their reputation ; and ſo it fell 'out to 
Lady Booby, who happened to be 
walking arm-in-arm with Joey one 
morning in Hyde Park, when Lady 
Tittle and Lady Tattle came acci- 
dentally by in their coach. Bleſs 


me, ſays Lady Tittle, can I be- 


© lieve my eyes? Is that Lady Booby?” 
— Surely? ſays Tattle: but what 


makes you furprized ??—* Why, is 


£ not that her footman ?' replied Tattle. 
At which Tattle laughed ; and cried, 


An old buſineſs, I aſſure you; is it 


© poſſible you ſhould not have heard it? 
© 'The whole town hath known it this 
© half year.“ The conſequence of this 


interview was a whiſper through a 


hundred viſits, which were ſeparately 
performed by the two ladies the ſame 
afternoon *, and might have had a 


miſchievous effect, had it not been 


ſtopt by two freſh reputations which 


*were publiſhed the day afterwards, 


and engroſſed the whole talk of the 


But whatever rex or ſuſpicion 
the ſcandalous inclination of defamers 
might entertain of Lady Booby's in- 


nocent freedoms, it is certain they 
made no impreſſion on young Andrews, 


who never offered to eneroach beyond 
the liberties which his lady allowed 


him: a behaviour which ſhe imputed 


to the violent reſpect he preſerved for 
her, and which ſerved only to heighten 
a ſomething ſne began to conceive, and 
which the next chapter will open a 


little farcher. 


0H AP. V. 


i THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS BO O- 
BY, WITH THE AFFECTIONATE 


AND MOURNFUL BEHAVIOUR OF 
\ HIS WIDOW, AND THE GREAT 
PURITY OF JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


T this time an accident happened 
which put a ſtop to theſe agree- 


able walks, which probably would have 


ſoon puffed up the cheeks of Farie, 


and cauſed her to blow her brazen 


trumpet through the town; and this 
was no other than the death of Cr 
Thomas Booby ; who, departing this 
life, left his diſconſolate lady, con- 
fined to her houſe, as cloſely as if ſhe 
herſelf had been attacked by ſome vio- 
lent diſeaſe. During the Art ſix days 
the poor lady admitted none but Mrs, 


Slipſlop, and three female friends, who. 


made a party at cards: but on the ſe- 
venth ſhe ordered Joey, whom, for a 
good reaſon we ſhall hereafter call Jo- 
ſepb, to bring up her tea-kettle. The 
lady being in bed, called Joſeph to 
her, bade him fit dow, and having ac- 
cidentally laid her hand on his, ſhe 
aſked him, if he had ever been in love. 
Joſeph anſwered, with fome confuſion, 
it was time enough for one ſo young as 
himſelf to think on ſuch things. As 
* young as you are, replied the lady, 

am convinced you are no ſtranger to 
that paſſion. Come, Joey," ſays ſhe, 
tell me truly, who is the happy girl 
© whoſe eyes have made a conqueſt of 
you? Toleph returned, that all the 
women he had ever ſeen, were equally 
indifferent to him. O then, ' ſaid the 
lady, © you area general lover. Indeed, 
you handſome fellows, like hand- 
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ſome women, are very long and diff- 


cult in fixing: but yet you ſhall never 
« perſuade me that your heart is ſo un- 
© ſuſceptible of affection: I rather im- 
pute what you ſay to your ſecreſy; 4 
very commendable quality, and what 
© I am far from being angry with 
you for. Nothing can be more un- 
* worthy in a young man, than to be- 


* tray any intimacies with the ladies. 
Ladies, Madam! ſaid Joſeph, 
I am ſure I never had the impudence 


* to think of any that deſerve that 
name. Don't pretend to too muck 
* modeſty,” ſaid ſne, for that ſome- 
times may be impertinent ; but pray 
© anſwer me this queſtion : ſuppoſe 2 
© lady ſhould happen to like you; ſup- 
© pole ſhe ſhould prefer you to all your 
ex, and admit you to the ſame fami- 
© liarities as you might have hoped for 


if you had been born her equal; are 


you certain that no vanity could 
« tempt you to diſcover her? Anſwer 


* It may ſeem an abſurdity, that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe actually did, to ſpread 2 


| known ſcandal : but the reader may reconcile this, by. ſuppoſing with me, that, not- 
withſtanding what ſhe ſays, this was her fürſt acquaintance with it, 


s me 
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- JOSEPH ANDREWS.” 


t me honeſtly, Joſeph, have you ſo much 
* more ſenſe and ſo much more virtue 
© than you handſome young fellows 
generally have; who make no ſcru- 
« ple of ſacrificing our dear reputation 
to your pride, without conſidering 


f « the great obligation we lay on you, 
4 « by Ke . and abies > 
. Can you keep a ſecret, my Joey ?'— 
| Madam, ſays he, © I hope your 
» ladyſhip can't tax me with ever be- 


| © traying the ſecrets of the family 
and I hope, if you was to turn me 
© away, I might have that character of 
6 you.”—* I don't intend to turn you 
« away, Joey, ſaid the, and ſighed; 


J am afraid it is not in my power.” 


bed, and diſcovered one of the whitett 
necks that ever was ſeen; at which 
Joſeph bluſhed, + La!' ſays ſhe, in an 
affected ſurprize, what am 1 doing! 
© I have truſted myſelf with a man 
alone, naked in bed; ſuppoſe you 
© ſhould have any wicked intenti- 
© ons upon my honour, how ſhould 
I defend myſelf?* Joſeph protetted 
that he never had the leaſt evil deſign 
againſt her. No, ſays ſhe, perhaps 
© you may not call your deſigns wick- 
* ed; and perhaps they are not ſo.— 
He ſwore they were not. You miſun- 
derſtand me, ſays ſhez.* I mean, if 
they were againſt my honour, they 
may not be wicked; but the world 
calls them ſo. But then, ſay you, the 
* world will never know any thing of 
the matter; yet would not that be 
* truſting to your ſecreſy? Muſt not 
' wore utation be then in your power? 
* Would you not then be my maſter ?” 
Joſeph begged her ladyſhip to be com- 
torted ; for that he would never ima- 
gine, the leaſt wicked thing againſt her, 
and that he had rather die a thouſand 
deaths than give her any reaſon to ſu- 
ſpect him. © Ves, ſaid ſhe, © I muſt have 
: reaſon to ſuſpect you. Are you not 

a man? and, without vanity, I may 

retend to ſome charms, But per- 
„ Abs you may fear I ſhould proſecute 
Jeu; indeed I hope you do: and yet, 

Heaven knows, I ſhould never haye 
| he con dence to appear before a 
Hurt of juſtice; and you know, 
: Joey, I am of aforgiving temper. 

Tell me, Joey; don't you think I 

ſhould forgive 2 PE Indeed, 

ep 
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6 
f Madam, ſays Joſeph, I will never 
% thing to diloblige your lady - 


She then raiſed herſelf a little in her 


© ſhip.'— How !* ſays ſhe, (do you 
© think it would not diſoblige me? Do 
« you think I would willingly ſuffer 
© yon “ don't underſtand you, Ma- 
dam, ſays Joſeph. Don't you ?* ſaid 
ſhe; © then you either are a fool, or pre- 
© tend to beſo: I find I was miſtaken in 
0 ww So get you down ſtairs, andnever 

et me ſee your face again : your pre- 
ten · led innocence cannot impoſe on 
me. Madam, ſaid Joſeph, © I 
would not have your ladyſhip think 
any Evil of me. I have always en- 
deavoured to be a dutiful ſervant 
both to you and my maſter.— 0 
thou villain!” anſwered my lady, 
why didſt thou mention the name 
of that dear man, unlefs to torment 
me, to bring his precious memory 
© to my mind?” [And then ſhe burſt 
into a fit of tears.] Get thee from 
my ſight, I ſhall never endure thee 
more. At which words ſhe turned 
away from him ; and Joſeph retreated 
from the room in a moſt diſconſolate 
condition, and writ that letter which 
the reader will find in the next chap- 
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HOW JOSEPH ANDREWS WRIT A 
LETTER TO HIS SISTER PAMELA, 


c To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living 
| 6 auith Squire Raby, 


© DEAR SISTER, 


© (AINCE I received your letter of 
« your good lady's death, we 
© have had a misfortune of the ſame 
* kind in our family. My worthy ma- 
© ter, Sir Thomas, died about four 
© days ago; and what is worſe, m 
© poor lady is certainly gone diſtractec | 
© None of the ſervants expected her to 
take it ſo to heart, becauſe the 
© quarrelled almoſt * day of their 
© ſives: but no more of that, becauſe 
« you know, Pamela, I never loved 
© to tell the ſecrets of my maſter's fa- 
© mily; but to be ſure you muſt have 
© known they never loved one another; 
© and I have heard her ladyſhip wiſh 
© his honour dead above a thouſand 
© times. But nobody knows what it 
© is to loſe a friend ul they have loſt 


bl him. 4 
| Don't 


© Don't tell any body what I write, 
becauſe I ſhould not care to have 
folks ſay I diſcover what paſſes in 


ſo great a lady, I ſhould have 
thought ſhe had had a mind to me. 
Dear Pamela, don't. tell 'any body : 
but ſhe ordered me to fit down by 
her bed-ſide, when ſhe was naked 
in bed; and ſhe held my hand, and 
talked exactly as a lady dpes to her 
ſweetheart in a ſtage-play, which I 
have ſeen in Covent-garden, while 
ſhe wanted him to be no better than 
he ſhould. Ee 

© If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care 
for ſtaying long in the family: ſo 
J heartily wiſh you could get me a 
place, either at the ſquire's, or ſome 
other neighbouring gentleman's; un- 
leſs it be true that you are going to 
be married to Parſon Williams, as 
folks talk, and then I ſhould be 
very willing to be his clerk : for 
which you know I am qualified, 
being able to read, and to ſet a 
pſalm. by 
© I fancy I ſhall be diſcharged ve 
ſoon; and the moment I am, unleſs 
I hear from you, I ſhall return to 
my old maſter's country-ſeat, if it 
be only to ſee parſon Adams, who 
is the beſt man in the world. Lon- 
don is a bad place; and there is ſo 
little good fellowlhip, that the next- 
door neighbours don't know one 
another. Pray give my, ſervice to 
all friends that enquire for- me; ſo 
I reſt | 


© Your loving brother, 
© Jostry AN DRES.“ 


As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and 
directed this letter, he walked down 
ſtairs, where he met Mrs. Slipſlop, 
with whom we ſhall take this oppor- 
tunity to bring the reader a little bet- 
ter acquainted, 
gentlewoman of about forty-five years 
of age, who having made a ſmall 
flip in her youth, had continued a 
good maid ever ſince, She was not 
at this time remarkably handſome ; 
being very ſhort, and rather too cor- 
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pulent in body, and ſomewhat red, 


with the addition 'of pimples in the 
face. Her noſe was likewiſe rather 
too large, and her eyes too little; nor 
did the reſemble a cow ſo much in 


our family: but if it had not been 


She was a maiden 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


her breath, as in two brown globbt 
which the carried before her; one of 
her legs was alſo a little ſhorter than 
the other, which occaſioned; her to 


limp as ſhe walked. This fair eres- 


ture had long caſt the eyes of affectio 
on Joſeph, in which ſhe had not met 
with quite ſo good ſucceſs as the pro- 
bably wiſhed, though beſides the al. 
lurements of her native charms, ſhe 
had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine, 
and many other delicacies, of which, 
by keeping the keys, ſhe had the ab- 
ſolute command. Joſeph, however, 
had not returned the leaf gratitude to 
all theſe favours, not even ſo much as 
a kiſs ; though I would not inſinuate 
ſhe was ſo eaſily to be ſatisfied ; for 
ſurely then he would have been highly 
blameable., The truth is, ſhe wa 
arrived at an age when ſhe thought 
ſhe might indulge herſelf in any liber. 
ties with a man, without the danger 


of bringing a third perſon. into the 


world io betray them. She imagined, 
that by ſo long a ſelf-denial, ſhe had 
not only made amends ſor the ſmall 
ſlip of her youth above hinted at; but 
had likewiſe laid up a quantity of 


merit to excuſe any future failings, 
In a word, ſhe reſolyed to give a looſe 


to her amorous inclinations, and to 
pay off the debt of pleaſure which ſhe 
= ſhe owed herſelf, as faſt as pol- 
ſible. | | 

With theſe charms of perſon, at 
in this diſpoſition of mind, ſhe en- 
countered poor Joſeph at the bottom 
of the ſtairs, and aſked him if be 
would drink a glaſs of ſomething good 


this morn Joſoph, whoſe ſpits 


were not a little caſt down, 2 rea- 
dily and thankfully accepted the of- 
fer; and together they went into! 
clolet, where having delivered him.! 
full glaſs of ratifia, and deſired him 
to fit down, Mrs. Slipſlop thus be- 
gan: . 


; © Sure nothing can be a more ſim· 
© ple contract in a woman, than 1 


© place her affections on a boy. 
0 had ever thought it would have been 
© my fate, I ſhould have wiſhed to die 


a a thouſand deaths rather than live to 


« ſee that day. If we like a man, the 
« lighteſt hint ſophiſticgtes. Ways 
a boy propoſe upon us to bre 

« through all the regulations of me- 
« deſty, before we can make any 8 
8 — upon him.“ Joſeph, id 
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ſwered; Ves, Madam.'—* Yes, Ma- 


warmth; do you intend to reſult my 
« paſſion? Is it not enough, ungrate- 
« ful as you are, to make no return to 
« all the favours I have done you; 


« Barbarous monſter ! how have I de- 
« ſerved that my paſſion ſhould be re- 
| © ſalted and treated with ironing f'— 
Madam, aniwered Joſeph, © I don't 


am certain, you have no occaſion to 
call me ungrateful: for, ſo far from 
« intending you any wrong, I have al- 
ways loved you as well as if you had 
© been my own mother,'— How, 
„ ſirrah!' ſays Mrs. Slipflop, in a 
rage: your own mother? Do you 
aſinuate that I am old enough 
to be your mother? I don't know 
hat a ſtripling may think: but 
J believe a _ would refer me 
© to any n- ſickneſs il irl 
x, 2 but I ought hs We 
*-ſpiſe you, rather than be angry with 
you, for referring the converſation 
of girls to that of a woman of 
ſenſe. — © Madam,* ſays Joſeph, 
am ſure I have always valued the 
©'honour you did me by your conver- 
* ſation; for I know you are a woman 
' of learning,'—" Yes but, Joſeph," 
ſaid ſhe, a little ſoftened by the com- 
pliment to her learning, if you had 
*a value for me, you certainly 
* would have found ſome method 
* of ſhewing it me; for I am convic- 
* ted you mult ſee the value I have for 


rea- * you." Yes; Joſeph, my eyes, whe- 
the - ther I would or OX el ket de- 
; , </artd a paſſion I cannot conquer,— | 
_ * Oh, Joſeph !* | 
ed 05 As when a hungry tigreſs, who long 
us has traverſed the woods in fruitleſs 
* ſearch, ſees within the reach of her 
Te 2 claws a lamb, ſhe prepares to leap on 
. prey; or as a voracious pike, of 
4. immenſe ſize, ſurveys eg! the li- 
ve Fo quid element à roach or gudgeon, 
ey h ich cannot eſcape her jaws, opens 
hs 4 A — 1 the e A : fo 
* VHIPLOP prepare to lay her vio- 
mou = amorous 3 the A r Jo- 
- _ Ta; when luckily her miſtreſs's bell 
ot nz, and delivered the intended mar- 
114 Ir from her clutches. She was ob- 
OT do leaye him abruptly, and to de» 


[4 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. | 
did Jot underſtand a word ſhe ſaid, an- 
dam] replied Mrs. Slipſlop with ſome 


c Har muſt treat me with iron 


© underſtand your hard words; but I 


boured to deſcribe, the di 


17 
fer the execution of her purpoſe til! 
ſome other time. We ſhall therefore 
return to the Lady Booby, and give 
our reader ſome account of her be- 
haviour, after ſhe was left by. Joſeph 
in a temper of mind not greatly diffe- 
rent from that of the inflamed Slipſlop. 


CHAP. VII. 


SAYINGS OF 'WISE MEN. A DIA- 
 LOGUE BETWEEN THE LADY 
AND HER MAID; AND A PANBR- 
GYRIC, OR RATHER SATIRE, 
ON THE PASSION OF LOVE, IN 
THE SUBLIME STYLE. 


T is the obſervation of ſome ancient 
ſage, whoſe name I have forgot, 
that paſſions operate differently on the 
human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, 
in pro ortion to the ſtrength or - 
neſs, ſoundneſs or rottenneſs, of the 
one and the other. 

We hope, therefore, a judicious 
reader will give himſelf ſome pains to 
obſerve, what we have ſo greatly la- 

ferent ope- 
rations of this paſſion of love, in the 
gentle and cultivated mind of the La- 
dy Booby, from thoſe which it effected 
in the leſs poliſhed and coarſer. diſpo- 
ſition of Mrs. Slipſlop. 

Another philoſopher, whoſe name 
alſo at preſent eſcapes my memory, 
hath ſomewhere ſaid, that reſolutions 
taken in the abſence of the beloved ob- 
ject are very apt to vaniſh in it's pre- 
ſence; on both which wiſe ſazings the 
following chapter may ſerve as a com- 
ment. | | | 

No ſooner had Joſeph left the room 
in the manner we have before related, 
than the lady, enraged at her diſap- 
pointment,' began to refle& with ſeve- 
rity on her conduct. Her love was 
now changed to diſdain, which pride 
aſſiſted to torment her. She deſpiſed 
herſelf for the meanneſs of her paſſion, 
and Joſeph for it's ill ſucceſs.” Ho]. 
ever, ſhe had now got the better of it 
in her own opinion, and determined 
immediately to diſmiſs the object. Af. 
ter much toſſing and turning in her- 
bed, and many ſoliloquies, which, if 
we had no better matter for our read- 
er, we would give him; ſhe at laſt rung 
the bell as abovementioned, and was 


8 
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preſently attended by Mrs. Slipllop, 


who was not much better pleaſed with 


Joſeph than the lady herſelf, 

©. Slipſlop,' ſaid Lady Booby, when 
did you ce Joſeph ?* The poor wo- 
man was ſo ſurprized at the unexpected 
ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, 


that ſhe had the greateſt difficulty to 


conceal the confuſion ſhe was under, 
from her miſtreſs ; whom ſhe anſwered, 
nevertheleſs, with pretty good conti- 
dence, though not.entirely void of fear 
of ſuſpicion, that ſhe had not feen him 
that morning. I am afraid, ſaid 
Lady Booby, © he is a wild young fel- 
« low,'—" That he is, ſaid Slipflop, 


and a wigked one too, To my 


© knowledge he games, drinks, ſwears, 
« and fights eternally; beſides, he is 
© horribly wnditted to wenching.— 
Ay!” ſaid the lady, I never heard 


< that of him.'—-" O, Madam, an- 


ſwered the other, © he is ſo lewd a raſ- 
cal, that if your ladyſhip keeps him 


much longer, you will not have one 


virgin in your houſe except myſelf. 


And yet 1 can't conceive what the 


© wenchcs ſee in him, to be ſo fooliſhly 
fond as they are: in my eyes he is 
© as ugly a ſcarecrow as I eyer held.“ 
— Nay,” ſaid the lady, * the boy is 
« well enough,'— La, Ma'am, b cries 
Slipſlop, * I think him the ragmatical- 
« left fellow in the family. —“ Sure, 
« Slipflop, ſays ſhe, „you are miſ- 
taken: but which of the women do 
you moſt juſpct ?'—"" Madam, ſays 
Sipſlop, * there is Betty the chamber- 
« maid, I am almoſt convifed, is with 
child by him.'— Ay!” ſays the lady, 
« then pray pay her her wages inſtant- 
1 ly: I will keep no ſuch fluts in my 
* tamily. And as for Joſeph, you may 
« diſcard him too. “ Would your la- 


« dyſhip have him paid off immes- - 


„ diately?' cries Sliptlop, for per- 


* haps, when Betty is gone, he may 
ov is a good 


mend; and really the boy 

« ſervant, and a ſtrong healthy /u/cious 
© boy enough,'— + This morning !' 
anſwered the lady, with ſome vehe- 
mence, © I with, Madam, zeries Slip- 


flop, © your why would be ſo good. 


* as to try him a little Jonger,'— I 
will not have my commands dif- 


puted,' ſaid the lady; * fure you are 


not fond of him yourſelf,'—+ TI, 
* Madam?” cries Slipilop, reddening, 
if not bluſhing, I thould be ſorry 
© tothink your ladyſhip had any reaſon 


N 


to reſpe? me of fondneſs for a fel. 
© low; and if it be your pleaſure, I 
- © ſhall full it with as much reluctance 
* as pollible,'—" As little, I ſuppoſe 
© you mean,” ſaid the lady; and ſo 
about it inſtantly.“ Mrs. Slipflop 
went out; and the lady had ſcarce 
taken two turns, beſore ſhe fell to 
knocking and ringing with great vio» 
lence. Slipflop, who did not travel 
polt-haſte, ſoon returned, and was 
coumermanded as to Joſeph, but or- 
dered to fend Betty about her buſineſs 
without delay. She went out a ſecond 
time with much greater alacrity than 
before; when the lady began imme- 
diately to accuſe herſelf of want of re- 
ſolution, and to apprehend the return 
of her affection with it's pernicious 
conſequences, She therefore applied 
herſelf again to the bell, and reſum- 
moned Mrs, Slipſlop into her pre- 
ſence; who again returned, and was 
told by her miſtreſs, that ſhe had con- 
ſidered better of the matter, and was 
abſolutely reſolved to turn away Jo- 
ſeph; which ſhe ordered her to do im- 
mediately. Slipſlop, who knew the 
violence of her lady's temper, and 


would not Faun her place for any 


Adonis or Hercules in the univerſe, 
left her a third time; which ſhe had no 
ſaoner done, than the little god . 
ſearing he had not yet done the lady's 
buſineſs, took a freſh arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of his quiver, and 
ſhot it directly into her heart: in other 
and plainer language, the lady's pal- 
ſion got the better of her reaſon, She 
Ph back Slipſlop once more, 
told her, ſhe had refolved to ſee the 
boy, and examine him herſelf ; there: 
fore bid her ſend him up. This wa- 
vering in her miſtreſs's temper, proba- 
bly put ſomething into the wating- 
gentlewoman's head, not neceſſary i 
mention to the ſagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her 
back again, but could not prevail with 
herſelf. The next conſideration there- 

fore was, how ſhe ſhould behave 0 
Joſeph when he came in, She be- 
ſolved to preſerve all the dignity of the 
woman of faſhion to her ſervant, 3 
to indulge herſelf in this laſt view 
Joleph (for that ſhe was moſt certainly 
reſolved, it ſhould be) at his own en- 

pence, by firſt inſulting, and then dif 
carding him, , 


O love, what monſtrous tricks — | 


— e TL. ]} EY 


- JOSEPH ANDREWS; 


wou play with thy votaries of both 
fexes! How doſt thou deceive them; 
and make them deceive themſelves ! 
Their follies are thy delight, their 


ſighs make thee laugh, and their pangs 


are thy merriment | 
Not the great Rich, who turns men 
into monkeys, wheel barrows, and what= 
ever elſe beſt humours his fancy, has ſo 
trangely metamorphoſed the human 
ſhape;z nor the 2 Cibber, who con- 
founds all number, gender, and breaks 
through every rule of grammar at his 
will, hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh lan- 
, as thou doſt metamorphoſe and 
iſtort the human ſenſes! 
Thou putteſt out our eyes, ſtoppeſt 
up our ears, and takeſt away the pow- 
er of our noſtrils; ſo that we can nei- 
ther ſee the largeſt object, hear the 
loudeſt noiſe, nor ſmell the moſt poig- 
nant perfume. Again, when thou 
pleaſeſt, thou canſt make a mole-hill 
2 as a mountain; a Jew's h 
und like a trumpet; and a daiſy ſme 
like a violet. Thou canſt make cow- 
ardice brave, avarice generous, pride 
humble, and cruelty tender-hearted. 
art, thou turne _ 2 of man 
alide out, as a juggler doth a petti- 
coat, and bringeſ ——— be ect 
out from it. If there be any one 
who doubts all this, let him read the 
next chapter, k 


CHAP, VIII. 


IN WHICH, AFTER SOME VERY 
FINE WRITING, THE HISTORY 
GOES ON, AND RELATES THE 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE LA- 
DY AND JOSEPH; WHERE THE 
LATTER HATH SET AN EXAM- 
PLE, WHICH WE DESPAIR OF 
SEEING FOLLOWED BY HIS $SEX, 
IN THI8 vicious AGE. 
| * i f 
Nox the rake Heſperus had call- 
ed for his breeches, and havin 
well rubbed his drowſy eyes, prep 
to. dreſs himſelf for all night; by 
hoſe example his brother rakes on 
erth likewiſe leave thoſe beds, in 
which they had ſlept away the day. 
"ow Thetis the good houſewife began 
V put on the pot, in order to regale the 
od man Phoebus, after his daily la- 


ve Were over, In vulgar language, 
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Joſeph at- 
us to preſerve the 


this lady, who is the ho- 
roine of our _ and as we have na- 


it was in the evening when 
tended his lady's orders. 

But as it becomes 
character of 


turally a wonderful tenderneſs for that 
beautiful of the human ſpecies, 
called the fair-ſexz before we diſcover 
too much of her dal to our reader, 
it will be proper to give him a lively 
idea of the vaſt temptation, which over 
came all the efforts of a modeſt and 
virtuous mind; and then we humbly 
hope his good>nature will rather pity 
than condemn the imperfeRion of hu- 
man virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we 
hope, be induced, by conſidering the 
ancommon variety. of charms which 
united in this oung man's perſon, to 
bridle their rampant paſſion for chaſ- 


tity, and be at leaſt as mild as their vio: 


lent modeſty and virtue will permit 
them, in cenſuring the conduct of a 
woman, who, perhaps, was in her own 
diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe pure and 
ſanctified virgins, who, after a life in- 
nocently ſpent in the gaieties of the 
town, begin about fifty to attend twice 
per diem at the polite churches and cha- 
pels, to return thanks for the grace 
which preſerved them formerly. a- 
mongſt beaus, from temptations per- 
haps leſs powerful than what now at- 
tacked the Lady Booby. | 

Mr. Joſeph Andrews was now in 
the one and twentieth year of his age. 
He was of the higheſt degree of middle 
ſtature. His limbs were put together 
with great elegance, and no leſs 
ſtrength. His legs and thighs were 
formed in the exacteſt proportion. His 
ſhoulders were broad and brawny ; 
but yet his arms hung ſo eaſily, that 
he had all the ſymptoms of ſtrength 
without the leaſt clumſineſs. His hair 


was of a nut-brown colour, and was 


diſplayed in wanton ringlets down his 
back. His forehead was high, his 
eyes dark, and as full of ſweetneſs as 
af fire. His noſe a little inclined to 
the Roman. His teeth white and even. 
His lips full, red, and ſoft, His 
beard was only _ on his chin and 
upper lip; but his cheeks, in which his 
ood glowed, were overſpread with a 
thick down. His countenance had a 
tenderneſs joined: with a ſenſibility in- 
expreſſible. * to this, the moſt 
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ky parſeſt neatneſs in his dreſs, and an a 2 Can I believe a young fel. 
air, which to thoſe who have not ſeen * low, 


niany noblemen, would Sire an idea © be” * nth kiſſing? No, 2 i 
of nobility. who gr 


12 ſep there is nu x. ne 2 
Such hs the. parts who. time ap- Font np but will Fo os opal pp 
ared before the lady. She — deceived = 1 you, 42 you 4 95 

bim ſome tima in ſilenoe, and twice os “not pr Per -clok y "to ii. What | 7 

thrice before ſhe ſpake, changed her would yorr = —5 if T ad- 

mind as to the manner in Which the * mitted you to kiſs me * Joſeph .. 

ſhould: begin. At length the faid to plied, he would ſooner die than h- 

him : <Joleph, L am very to hear ſucli any ſuch thought. And yet, Joſeph? 2: 

0 1 2 vou; IL am told id, me, © ladies have admitted 

ehave 


— ta the maids; their footmen to fach tamiliaritiesz 
< has they cannot do their buſineſs, in and footmen, I'confeſs to you, muex 
quiet; I mean; thoſe who are not ( leſs deſerving them; fellows . 1 

wicked enough to hearken to:your half — 2 for ſuch 
|; « ſolicitations, » As to others, they © maſt excuſe. the crime. Tell 
may, perhaps, not call you rude: therefore Jof ph, if I ſhould Ln F 
for there are wicked thats Tin nk < you to ſuch Keedom, what * N 
one aſhamed of one's own. ſex ; and = think of "me ? tell me freely! 


are as read te admit any nauſeous: © „ kt ſeph,. I ould 
_ + familiarity as fellows. to offer It; think your ip. condeſcended'#  * 
< nay, there axe ſuch in my family; ; great deal belo ourſelf.'—— Pugh}? | * 
« but "they: thall not ſtay in it. Ita ſaid-ſhe, that I am to anſwer to my 5 
# c impudent trollop, vho is with child © ſelf: but would go uw inſiſt 7 
by you, is diſcharged by this I „more? Would you be conteited| } 

As 3 perſop who 1s ek "th Sul b wich pe W. hed your incli- | 

the heart: with 2 thunderbolr, "= _ 


| firerather b ſueh 
extremely. ſur riſed ; ; nay; and pethaps 2 e | 


is ſo too! thus the/paorJoſep 138 < if they 
the falſe 1 3 of his Wihels; he able to SER 
« bluſhed and looked'confounded; which fering th 1 . my 
= ſhe miſinterpreted to he fyraptoms of 2 mes heard, veader, 
his guilt, and thus went on. | poets talk of ut e Statue of 7 
Come hither, Joſeph'; another you have heard likewiſe, or or elſe you 
; % miſtreſs; might diſeard yaw for theſe . heard very little, how ſurpriſe 
offences; but I haue gompaſſion ma om the ſons. of Croſus ſpeak - 
for your youth,.\and 2 I could thou . dumb; you have ſeen 
be certain, you; ud he 2 4 more the f .orgHtecnepen ny gal- 
< guilty—conhider chi [lay ing her lery, whe * zugh the tra 1 025 to 
. careleſs ly upon hug; © you are a ſo vor 10 muſick, Mr. Bridgewater, 
< handſome young fellow, and might Mr. William Mills, op ſome other of 


do better; you might make your for- ghoſtly a 2 hath-aicended with... 
© tune. — Madam, ſaid Joſeph, IL Tae 


wder, and a NN 
do aſſure your ladyſhip, L don't know: all} bloody 1 but from 
« whether anz maid in the houſe is none of thele, nor from Phickae or“ 
man or Womans —. O fie, Joſeph!' Praxiteles, if they ſhould return tg) 
anſwered the lady, don't commit life — no, not from the inimitable pen- 
another erime in deny ing the truth. eil of my friend Hogarth, could y0v - 
I could pardon th but I hate receive ſuch an ſdles f ſurpriſe, as 
„ a lyar.'—* Madam," cries Joſeph, would have entered in at-your eyes 
I hope your ladyſhip.will.not be of- had they beheld the Lady Booby, when 
6 fended at my aſſerting my innocence; thoſe _ words iſſued out from the — 
for, by all that is ſacred, I have ne- of Joſeph 6 Your virtue! (fad 
ver offered more chan kiſſing.— the ads! recovering after a ſilence of 
© Kifſing!”. ſaid the lady, with great two minutes) I ſhall:never ſurvive it. 
diſcompaſure of countenance, and more Your virtue! Intolerable confidence! 
rednefs in her cheeks than anger in her- Have you the aſſurance to pretend, 
eyes, do you call that no crime? that * a lady demeans herſelf to 
* Kiiling, Joſeph, is us a * to * throw aſide the rules of 1 
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order to honour you with the high - 
$ eſt fayour in her power, your virtue 
fſnould reſiſt her inclination? That 
© when ſhe had conquered her on vir- 
tue, ſhe ſhould find an obſtruction in 
' © yours?'— Madam, faid.. Joſeph, 
MY 1 can't ſee why her having no virtue 
© ſhould be a reaſon againſt my having 
© any: or why, becauſe I am a man, 
© or becauſe I am poor, my virtue muſt 
© be ſubſervient to her pleaſures. 
] am out of patience!” cried the lady. 
© Did ever mortal hear of a man's vir- 


tue! Did ever the greateſt, or the 


: gravel men, pretend to. any of this 
i kin 


d! Will magiſtrates wao puniſh 


* lewdneſs, or parſons who preach 
© againſt it, make any ſcruple x com- 
« mitting it? And can a boy, a ſtrip- 
ling, have the confidence to talk of 
* his virtue? Madam, fays Joſeph, 
that boy is the brother of Pamela, 
© and would be aſhamed, that the cha- 
# ſtity of his family, which is pre- 
F ſerved in her, ſhould be ſtained in 


him. If there are ſuch men as your 


# ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry for it; 
* and I wiſh they had an opportuni 

of reading over thoſe letters, which, 
my father has ſent me of my ſiſter 


# Pamela's; nor do I doubt but ſuch 


an example would amend them. 
Fou impudent villain,” cries the la- 
dy in a rage, © do you inſult me with 
* the follies of my relation, who hath 
* expoſed himſelf all over the country 
* upon your ſiſter's account? A little 
* vixen, whom I have always won- 
' dered my late Lady Booby ever kept 
In her houſe. Sirrah I get out of my 
| ſight, and prepare to ſet out this 
night: for Iwill order you your wa- 
5 "i immediately, and you ſhall be 
© ripped and turned away.'—* Ma- 
dam, ſays Joſeph, I am ſorry I 
* have offended your ladyſhip; I am 
* fure I never intended it. Yes, ſir- 
„rah, cries ſhe, © you have had the 
l vanity to miſconſtrue the little inno- 
© bom freedom I took in order to try 
; whether what T had heard was true, 


my conſcience, you have had the 


. urance to imagine I was fond of 
you myſelf,” Joſeph anſwered, he 
ad only ſpoke out of tenderneſs for 

his virtue; at which words ſhe flew in- 

o a violent paſſion, and refuſing to 

r- or dered him inſtantly to 


- He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe 


- JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


down ſtairs 0 
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burſt forth into the following excla- 
mations: Whither doth this violent 
« paſſion hurry us! what meanneſſes 
do we ſubmit to from it's impulſe! - 
s Wiſely we reſiſt it's firſt and leaſt 
approaches; for it is then only we 
© can aſſure ourſelves the victory. No 
„woman could ever ſafely ſay, So 
« far only will I go.” Have I not 


© expoſed myſelf to the refuſal of my 


© footman.! I cannot bear the reflec- 
© tion.” Upon which ſhe applied her- 
ſelf to the bell, and rung it with in- 
finitely more violence than was neceſ- 
ſary; the faithful Slipſlop. attending 
near at hand: to ſay the truth, ſhe 
had conceived a ſuſpicion at her laſt 
interview with her miſtreſs, and had 
waited ever fince in the antichamber, 
having carefully applied her ears to 
the key-hole during the whole. time 
that the preceding converſation paſſed 
between Joſeph and the lady, 


CHAP. IX. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE 
LADY AND MRS, SLIPSLOP, IN 
WHICH WE PROPHESY THERE 

ARE SOME STROKES WHICH 

EVERY ONE WILL NOT TRULY 

 COMPREHEND AT THE FIRST 
READING. | FI | 


« CLIPSLOP!” faid the lady, 1 
. find too much reaſon to believe 
© all thou haſt told me of this wicked 


© Joſeph, 1 have determined to part 


with him inſtantly: ſo go you to 
© the ſteward, and bid him pay him' 
his wages. Slipſtop, who had pre- 
ſerved hitherto a diſtance to her lady, 
rather out of neceſſity than inclina- 
tion, and who thought the knowledge 
of this: ſecret had thrown down all 
diſtinction between them, anſwered her 


mikreſs/ very pertly. She withed ſhe! 


knew her own mind; and that ſhe 
was certain ſhe would call her hack 
again before ſhe was got half way 
The lady replied, ſnhe 
had taken a reſolution, and was re- 
ſolved to keep it. I am ſorry for 
© it," eries Slipſloap; * and if I had 
© known, you would have puniſhed 
© the lad ſq ſeverely, you ſhould 
© never have heard a particle of the 
© matter, Here's a fuſs indeed, about 
© nothing l. Nothing! returned my 

C2 lady; 
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lady; © do you think I will counte- 
© nance lewdneſs in my houſe? “ If 
© you will turn away every footman, 
ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of the 
«. ſport, you mult ſoon open the coach 
© door yourſelf, or get a ſet of mo- 
« phrodites to wait upon you; and I 
am ſure I hated the ſight of them 
«© even ſinging in an opera.'—* Do as 
© I hid you, ſays my lady, and 
don't ſhock my ears with your 
© beaſtly language. — * Marry-come- 
c up, cries Slipſlop, people's ears 
care ſometimes the niceſt part about 
them l' 5 8 
The lady, who began to admire the 
new ſtyle in which her waiting-gen- 
tlewoman delivered herſelf, and by 
the concluſion of her ſpeech, ſuſpected 
ſomewhat of the truth, called her 
back, and deſired to know what ſhe 
meant by the extraordinary degree of 
freedom in which ſhe thought proper 
to indulge her tongue. Freedom !' 
ſays Slipſlop, * I don't know. what 
you call freedom, Madam; ſervants 
* bs tongues as well as their miſ- 
© treſſes.'——< Yes, and ſaucy ones too, 
anſwered the lady: but I aſſure you 
< I ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.“ 
»—< Impertinence ! I don't know that 
J am impertinent, ſays Slipſlop. 


dy; “ and unleſs you mend your man- 
© ners, this houſe is no place for you.” 
— Manners !' cries Slipſlop, I na- 
ver was thought to want manners, 
© nor modeſly neither : and for places, 


and I know what I know.'—" What 
© do you know, miſtreſs?” anſwered 
the lady. I am not obliged to tell 
c that to every body, ſays Slipſlop, 
any more than I am obliged to keep 
© it a ſecret.— I deſire you would 
c provide yourſelf, anſwered the la- 
dy. With all my heart!' replied 
the waiting-gentlewoman: and ſo de- 
parted in a paſſion, and ſlapped the 
door after her. | 8 

The lady too plainly perceived that 
her waiting-gentiewoman knew more 
than ſhe would willingly have had her 
acquainted with; and this ſhe imputed 


and confirmed her in a 


connrmed ręſolution of 
_ parting with him. F 


Ves, indeed you are, cries my la- 


to Joſeph's having diſcovered to her 
2 at the firſt interview. This 
therefore blew up à rage againſt him, 


— 


"refreſhing her ſpirits with a 


— 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


But the diſmiſſing Mrs. aeg 


was a point not ſo eaſily to be reſolv 


upon: ſhe had the utmoſt tenderneſs 


for her a many of ſhe knew on that 


depended many of the moſt yaluablg 
bleſſings of life; particularly cards, 
making curt' ſies in public 2 and 
above all, the pleaſure of demoliſhing 
the reputations of others, in which in- 
nocent amuſement ſhe had an extraor. 
dinary delight. She therefore deter: 
mined to ſubmit to any inſult from 2 


ſervant, rather than run a riſque of 


ny the title to ſo many great privi- 
leges. 

She therefore ſent for her ſteward, 
Mr. Peter Pounce; and ordered him 
to pay Joſeph his wages, to Krip off 
his livery, and to turn him out of the 
houſe that evening. | 

She then called Slipſlop up; and after 

ſmall cor: 
dial which ſhe kept in her cloſet, ſhs 
began in the following manner. * 
* Slipſlop, why will you, who know 
my paſſionate temper, attempt ta 
provoke me by your anſwers? Iam 


a a ea =n 


and ſhould be very unwilling to part 
© with you. I believe, likewiſe, you 
© have wa me an indulgent miſtreſt 


Con many occaſions, and have as lit 


there are more places than one; 


heart ſo obdurate, that ſhe 


© tle reaſon on your fide to defire 3 
change. Ican't help being ſurpriſed, 
therefore, that you will take the 
ſureſt method to offend me: I mean, 
repeating my words, which you know 
I have always deteſted. 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman 
had duly weighed the whole matter, 
and found, on mature deliberation, 
that a good place in poſſeſſion was 
better than one in expectation. As ſhe 


M X aA _a 


found her miſtreſs therefore inclined to 


relent, ſhe thought proper alſo to put 
on ſome ſmall condeſcenſion ; which 
was as readily accepted: and ſo the af- 


fair was reconciled, all offences for- 


given, and a preſent of a gown and 
e e e her as an inſtance of 
her lady's future favour. 4 

She offered once or twice to ſpeak in 
favour of Joſeph; but found her lady's 
prudently 


dropt all ſuch efforts. She conſidered 


there were more footmen in the houſe, 


and ſome as ſtout fellows, though not 
uite ſo handſome as Joſeph : beſides, 
he reader hath already ſeen her tender 


advances 
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convinced you are an honeſt ſervant, 
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advances had not met with the encou- 
ragement ſhe might have reaſonably 
expected. She thought ſhe had thrown 
away a great deal of ſack and ſweet- 
meats on an ungrateful raſcal; and 


being a little inclined to the opinion off 


that female ſeq, who hold one luſty 
young fellow to be near as good as 
another luſty young fellow, ſhe at laſt 
gave up yon and his cauſe, and 
with a triumph over her paſſion highly 
commendable, walked off with her 
reſent, and with great tranquility 
paid a viſit to a ſtone bottle, which is 
of ſovereign uſe to a philoſophical 
temper, _ *. FR pen 
She left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy, 
The poor lady could not reflect, with: 
out agony, that her dear reputation 
was in the power of her ſervants. All 
her comfort” as to Joſeph, was, that 
ſhe hoped he did not underſtand her 
meaning; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay for 
herſelf, ſhe had not plainly expreſſed 
any thing to him; and as to Mrs. 
Slipſlop, ſhe imagined ſhe could bribe 
her to ſecreſy. ö . 
But what hurt her moſt was, that in 
reality ſhe had not ſo entirely conquered 
her paſſion; the little god lay lurking 
in her heart, though anger and diſdain 
ſo hoodwinked her, that ſhe could not 
ſee him. She was a thouſand times 
on the very brink of revoking the 
ſentence ſhe had paſſed a ainſ the 
poor youth. Love became bis ad vo- 
cate, and whiſpered many things in 
his fayour : honour likewiſe endea- 
roured to vindicate his crime, and pity 
to mitigate his ln ; on the 
other ſide, pride and revenge ſpoke as 
loudly againſt him; and thus the poor 
lady was tortured with perplexity, op- 
ite paſſions diſtracting and tearing 
her mind different ways. 
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the ſucceſs, and neither judge nor jury 
can poſſibly make any ang of the 
matter; all things are ſo inveloped by 
the careful ſerjeants in doubt and ob- 
ſcurity. e 

Or as it happens in the conſcience, 
where honour and honeſty pull one 
way, and a bribe and neceſſity ano« 
ther, —If it was our preſent buſineſs 
only to make ſimilies, we could pro- 
duce many more to this. purpoſe ; but 
a ſimije (as weil as a word) to the 


wile. We ſhall therefore ſee a little 
after our hero, for whom the reader ig 


doubtleſs in ſome pain. 


CHAP. X. 


JOSEPH WRITES ANOTHER LET. 
TER. HIS TRANSACTIONS WITH 
MR. PETER POUNCE, &c. WITH 
HIS DEPARTURE FROM LADY 
BOOBY. | 


\ 


| 1 diſconſolate Joſeph would 


not have had an un en N 
ſufficient for the principal ſubject o 
ſuch a book as . if he had any 
longer miſunderſtood the drift of his 
mittrels; and indeed that he did not 
diſcern it ſooner, the reader will be 

leaſed to apply to an unwillingneſs in 
bo to diſcover what he muſt condemn _ 
in her as a fault. Having therefore 
-quitted her preſence, he retired into 
his own garret, and entered himſelf 
into an ejaculation on the numberleſs 
calamities which attended beauty, and 

the misfortune it was to be handſomer, 
than one's neighbours. 1 

He then ſat down and addreſſed him- 

ſelf to his ſiſter Pamela, in the follow- 
ing words. 


So have I ſeen, in the hall of Weſt- | 


minſter, where Serjeant Bramble hath 
en retained on the right ſide, and 
erjeant Puzzle on the left, the ba- 
ance of opinion (ſo equal were their 
fees) alternately incline to either ſcale. 


ow Bramble throws in an argument, 


and Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam; 
ain Bramble ſhares the like fate, 
Ber powered by the weight of Puzzle. 
Te one has you, there t'other has 


* confuſion in the tortured minds of 


tte Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes ; : 
Jeu; till at laſt all becomes one ſcene 


3 equal wagers are laid on 


6 DEA R SISTER PAMELA, 


c H OPING you are well, wha 
© news have I to tell you! O Pa- 
mela, my miſtreſs is fallen in love 
with me. — That is, what great folks 
call falling in love, the has a mind 
to ruin me; but I hope, I ſhall have 
more reſolution and more grace than 
to part with my virtue td any. lady 
upon earth, | Gi 
Mr. Adams hath often told me, 
that chaſtity is as great a virtue in a 
man as in a woman, He ſays he ne- 
| e 
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© ver knew any more than his wife, 
and I ſhall endeavour. to follow 
his example. Indeed, it is owin 
entirely to his excellent ſermons an 
advice, together with your letters, 
that I have been able to reſiſt a temp- 


or is damned for it in the next; and 
why ſhould J truſt to repentance on 
my death-bed, ſince I may die in my 
ſleep? What fine things are good ad- 
vice and good examples! But I am 
lad ſhe turned me out of the cham- 
Bhs as ſne did: for I had once almoſt: 
forgotten every word Parfon Adams 
had ever ſaid to me. Pl 
I don't doubt, dear ſiſter, but you 
will have grace to preſerve your vir- 
| all trials ; and I beg you 


to preſerve mine; for truly it is very 
ſeverely attacked by more than one: 
but I hope I ſhall copy your exam- 
ple, and that of Joſeph, my name- 
© ſake, and maintain my virtue againſt 
5s all temptations,” 1 


Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, 


when he was ſummoned down ſtairs by 


Mr. Peter Pounce, to receive his 


wages : for, beſides that out of eight 
pounds a year he allowed his father and 
mother four, he had been obliged in 
order to furniſh himſelf with muſical 
inſtruments, to apply to the generoſity 


of the aforeſaid Peter; who, on ur- 


gent occaſions, uſed toadvance the fer- 
yants their wages: not before they 
were due, but before they were pay- 


able; that is, perhaps, half a year af- 


ter they were due, and this at the mo- 
derate premium of fifty per cent. or a 
little more; by which charitable me- 
thods, togethcr with lending money to 
other people, and even to his own maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs, the honeſt man had 
from nothing, in a few years, amaſſed 
a ſmall ſum of twenty thoutand pounds 
or thereabouts. | 

Joſeph having received his little re- 


, 


mainder of wages, and having int off 
his livery, was forced to borrow a frock 


and breeches of one of the ſervants : 
for he was ſo beloved in the family, 
that they would all have lent him any 
thing. And being told by Peter that he 


muſt not ſtay a moment longer in the 


houſe than, was neceſſary to pack up 


tation, which he ſays no man complies 
with, but he repents in this worid, 


tue _ Y 
earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled 
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. 
his linen, which he eaſily did in a 
narrow compaſs; he took a melanchol 
leaye of his fellow-ſervants, and fe 
out at ſeven in the evening 
He had proceeded the length of two 


or three ſtreets before he abſolutely. 


determined with himſelf whether he 
ſhould leave the town that night ; or, 
procuring a lodging, wait till themorn. 
ing. At laſt the moon ſhining very 
bright, helped him to come to a reſo- 


lution of beginning his journey imme. 


diately ; to which likewiſe he had ſome 
other inducements, which the reader, 
without being a conjuror, cannot pol. 
ſibly gueſs, till we have given him 
thoſe hints, which it may be now pro- 


per to open, 


Je RA r. XI. 


OP SEVERAL NEW MarTERS NOP 
' EXPECTED. 


T is an obſervation fometimes 
made, that to indicate our idea of a 
ſimple fellow, we fay, He is eaſily 
© to be ſeen through: “ nor do IJ believe 
it a more improper denotation of a ſim- 


ple book. Inſtead of applying this to 
_ particular performance, we chuſe 
t 


er to remark the contrary in this 
hiſtory ; where the ſcene opens itſelf by 
ſmall degrees, and he is a ſagacious 
3 who can ſeę two chapters before 
him. hn 
For this reaſon, we have not hither. 
to mentioned a matter which now 
ſeems neceſſary to be explained; firice 
it may. be wondered at, firſt, that Jo- 
ſeph made ſuch extraordinary haſte out 
of town, which hath been already 
ſhewn.; and ſecondly, which will be 
now fhewn, that inſtead of proceeding 
to the habitation of his father and mo- 
ther, or to his beloved ſiſter Pamela, 
he choſe rather to {et out full ſpeed to 
the Lady Booby's country-ſcat, which 
he had left on his journey to London. 
Be it known then, that in the ſame 
pariſh where this ſeat ſtood, there lived 
a young girl whom Joſeph (though the 
beſt of tons and brothers) longed more 
impatiently to ſee than his parents or 


his fifter. She was a poor 1. who 


had formerly been bred up in Sir John's 
family; whence, a little before the 
journey to London, the had been 10 
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eirded by Mts. Slipflop on account of 
her extraordinary beauty; for I never 
could find any other reaſon. 

This young creature (who now 
lived with a farmer in the pariſh) had 
been, Aways beloved by Joſeph, and 
returned his affection. She was two 

ears only younger than our hero. 
They had been acquainted from their 
infancy, and had conceived a very 
early liking for each other, whiclr had 
grown to ſuch a degree of affection, 
that Mr. Adams had with much ado 

ented them from marrying ; and 
perſuaded them to wait, till a few 
years ſervice and thrift had a httle im- 
proved their experience, and enabled 
them to live comfortably together. 

They followed this good man's ad- 
vice, as indeed his word was little loſs 
than a law in his pariſh: for as he had 


| ſhewn his pariſhioners by an uniform 


behaviour of thirty-five.years duration, 
that he had their good entirely at 
heart; wy conſulted him on every 
occaſion, and very ſeldom acted con- 
trary to his opinion. 
Nothing can be imagined more ten- 
der than was the parting between theſe 
two lovers. A thouſand ſighs heaved 
the boſom of Joſeph; a thouſand tears 
dittilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny, 
(for that was her name z) though her 
modeſty would only ſuffer her to admit 
lis eager kiſſes, her violent love made 
her more than paſſive in his embraces; 
and ſne often pulled him to her breaſt 
with a ſoft preſſure, which, though: 
perhaps it would not have ſqueezed an 
inſect to death, cauſed more emotion in 
the heart of Joſeph, than the cloſeſt 
Corniſh hug could have done. | 
The reader may perhaps wonder, 
trat ſo fond a pair thould during a 
twelvemonth's abſence never converſe 
with one another: indeed, there was 
ut one: reaſon which did or could 
have prevented them ; and this was, 
a poor Fanny could neither write 
mr read; nor could ſhe be prevailed' 
on to tranfmit the delicacies of her 
under and chaſte paſſion, by the hands 
of n amanuenſis. 
= oonten n 
| vent enquiries after each 
—4 health; wh, a mutual 'confl- 
dude in each other's fidelity, and the 
Noppect of their future happineſs. = 
9 explained theſe matters to 
reader, and, as far as poſlible, 
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ſatisfied all his doubts, we return to 


honeſt Joſeph, whom we left juſt ſet out 


on his travels by the light of the 
moon. 1 | | , 
Thoſe who have read any romance 


or poetry, ancient or modern, muſt have 


been informed, that love hath wings; 
by which they are not to underſtand, as 


ſome young ladies by miſtake have 
very done, that a lover can fly; the writers, 


by this ingenious allegory, intended 
to inſinuate no more, than that lovers 
do not march like horſe-guards; in 
ſhort; that they put the beſt leg fore- 
meſt ; which our luſty youth, who 


could walk with any man, did ſo 
heartily on thig, occaſion, that within 


four hours, he reached a famous houſe 
of hoſpitality well known to the weſt- 
ern traveller. It preſents you a lion on 
a ſign-· poſt; and the maſter, who'was 


chriſtened Timotheus, is commonly 


called plain Tim. Some have con- 
ceived, that he hath particularly choſen 
the lion for his ſign, as he doth in 
countenance greatly reſemble that 
magnanimous beaſt, though his diſpo- 
ſition ſavours. more of the ſweetneſs of 
the lamb. He is a perſon well re- 
ceived among all forts of men, being 


qualified to render himſelf agreeable to 


any; as he is well verſed in hiſtory and 


politicks, hath a ſmattering in law and 

divinity, cracks a good jeſt, angplays 

wonderfully well on the French-horn. 
A: violent ſtorm of hail forced Jo- 


ſeph to take ſhelter in this inn, where” 


he remembered Sir Thomas had dined 
in his way to town. Joſeph had no 
ſooner ſeated himſelf by the kitchen - 


fire, than Timotheus, obſerving his 


livery, began to condole the lots of 

Tow maſter : who was, he ſaid, 
his very particular and intimate ac- 
quaintance, with whom he had cracked: 
many a m 
dozen in his time. He then remark- 
ed, that all thoſe things were over 
now, all paſt, and jutt as if they had 
never been; and concluded with an 
excellent obſervation on the certainty 
of death; which his wife ſaid was 
indeed very true. A fellow now ar- 
rived at the ſame inn with two horſes, 
one of which he was leading farther” 
down into the country to meet his 


maſter; theſe he put into the ſtable, 
and. came and took his place i fi | 


ſeph's ſide; who immediately knew” 


kim to de the ſervant of a neighbour- 
| ing 
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bottle; aye, many 2 
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and luckily on the ſame road which 
. Joſeph himſelf intended to take. He 
therefore embraced this opportunity 
of complimenting his friend with his 
maſter's horſes, (notwithſtanding he 
had received expreſs commands to the 
con ) which Mas readily accept- 
ed gt ſo, OW _ — 
loving pot, and the ſtorm was over, 
they ſet out together. 


CHAP. XII. 


CONTAINING MANY SURPRISING 

ADVENTURES WHICH JOSEPH. 
ANDREWS MET WITH ON THE 
| ROAD, SCARCE CREDIBLE TO 
| THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER TRA-· 
' VELLED IN A STAGE-COACH., 


OTHING remarkable hap- 

pened on the road, till their ar- 
rival at the inn to which the horſes 
were ordered; whither they came 
about two in the morning. The moon 
then ſhone very bright; and Joſeph 
making his friend a ay of a pint of 
wine, and thanking him forthe favour 
ot his horſe, notwithſtanding all en- 


- treaties to the contrary, proceeded on 


his journey on foot. | 
He had not .gone above two miles, 


charmed with the hopes of ſhortly ſee- 


ing his beloved Fanny, when he was 


met by two fellows in a narrow lane, 
and ordered to ſtand and deliver. He 


readily gave them all the money he 


had, which was ſomewhat leſs than two 


pounds; and told them he hoped they 


would be ſo generous as to return him 
a few ſhillings, to defray his charges 
on his way home. | 

One of the ruthans anſwered with an 
oath ; © Yes, we'll give you ſomething 
« preſently: but firſt ſtrip, and be 
© d—n'd to you,'—* Strip, cry'd the 
other, © or I'll blow your brains to the 
„devil.“ Joſeph, remembering that he 
had borrowed his coat and breeches of 
2 friend, and that he ſhould be aſhamed 
of making any excuſe for not return- 
ing them, replied, he hoped they would 
not inſiſt on his clothes, which were 
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ing gentleman, who uſed to viſit at 
their houſe. | | 
This fellow was likewiſe forced in 
by the ſtorm; for he had orders to go 
twenty miles farther that evening, 


not worth much, but conſider the cold 


neſs of the night. You are cold, are 
vou, you raſcal !' ſays one of the 
robbers, I'll warm you with a ven- 
geance; and, damning his eyes, 
ſnapt a piſtol at his head « which he 
had no ſooner done; than the other le- 
velled a blow at him with a flick, 
which Joſeph, who was expert at cud- 
gel-playing, caught with his, and re- 
turned the favour ſo ſucceſsfully on 


his adverſary, that he laid him ſprawl- 


ing at his feet; and at the ſame inſtant 
received a blow from behind with the 


but- end of à piſtol from the other vil- 


lain, which felled him to the ground, 
and totally deprived him of his ſenſes. 

The thief who had been knocked 
down, had now recovered himſelf 
and both together fell to belabour- 
ing poor Joſeph with their ſticks, till 
they were convinced they had put an 
end to his miſerable being: they then 
ſtripped him entirely naked, threw him 
into a ditch, and departed with their 


Us | . 
The poor wretch, who lay motion- 
leſs a long time, juſt began to recover 
his ſenſes as a ſtage-coach came by. 
The poſtilion hearing a man's groans, 
ſtopt his horſes, and told the coach- 
man he was certain there was a dead 
man lying in the ditch ; for he heard 


him groan. © Go on, ſirrah, ſays the 


coachman ; we are confounded late, 
and have no time to look after dead 
men. A lady, who heard what the 
poſtilion ſaid, and likewiſe heard the 
groan, called. eagerly to the coachman, 
to ſtop and {ee what was the matter. 
Upon which he bid the poſtilion alight, 
and look into the ditch. He did ſo, 
and returned, that there was a mal 
ſitting upright as naked as ever he 
was born. O J—ſus,* cry'd the 
lady, a naked man! Dear coachman, 
« drive on, and leave him.“ Upon this 
the gentlemen got out of the coach; 
and Joſeph begged them to have mercy 
upon him ; for that he had been rob- 
bed, and almoſt beaten to death- 


© Robbed !' cries an old gentleman 


let us make all the haſte imaginable, 
© or we ſhall be robbed too. A yours 
man, who belonged to the law, an- 
ſwered, he wiſhed they had paſſed by 
without taking any notice: but 

now they might be proved to hays 
been laſt in his company z if he 25 
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dle, they" might be called to ſome ac- 

count for his murder. He therefore 
thought it adviſeable to ſave the poor 
ereature's life, for their own ſakes, if 
poſſible : at leaſt, if he died, to pre- 
vent the jury's finding that they fled for 
it. He was therefore f opinion, to 
take the man into the coach; and carry 
him to the next inn. The lady in- 
ſiſted; that hs ſhould'not come into the 
coach: that if they lifted him in, ſhe 
would herſelf alighit; for ſhe had ra- 
ther ſtay in that place to all eternity, 
than ride with a naked man. 


tonehman objeRed, that he could not 
ſuffer him to be taken in, unleſs ſome-. 


body would pay a ſhilling for his car- 


nage the four miles: which the two. 


gentlemen refuſed to do. But the law- 
„who was afraid of ſome miſchief 
appening to himſelf if the wretch was 


t behind in that condition, ſaying, 
e 


no man could be too cautious in theſt 
matters, and that he remembered ve! 
extraordinary caſes in the books, 
threatened the coh⁰chman, and bid him 
deny, raking him up at his peril; for 
dt if he died; he ſhould be indicted 
ſor his murder; and if he lived; and 
brought an action againſt him, he 
would willingly take a brief in it. 
Theſe words had: a ſenſible effect on 
the coachman; who was well acquainted 
with the perſon that ſpoke them; and 
the old gentleman abovementioned, 
thinking che naked man would afford 
him frequent opportunities of ſhew- 
g his wit to the lady, offered to join 


ich the company in giving a mug of 
beer for his fate z til — 


by che threats of the cone, and partly 
by the promiſes of the other, and being 


perhaps a little moved with compaſſion at 


poor creatures condition, who ſtood? 


bleeding and ſhivering with. the cold, 


be at length{agreed ; and Joſeph was 
wow advancing tbthbocach, yehere fee- 
ing the lady, who'hetd' the ſticks of 
her fan before her eyes, he abſolutely! 
refuſed; miſerable as he was, to enter, 
unleſs he as furniſhed: with fufficient 
covering, to prevent giving the leaſt of- 
r 
ie man; ſuch mighty ef- 
bete had the Ipotleſs e ample of the 
amiable Pamela, and the excellent ſer- 
. Again, wrought vp6n' 

ige e ea 


© Thwugh there. were ſeveral great- 
Us about the coach, it was not eaſy 
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to pet over this difficulty which Joſeph 
bad ftarted. The tWo N | 

ained'they were cold, and'could not 
are a rag; the man of wit ſaying, 
with a laugh, that charity began at 
home; and the coachman, who had two 
great - coats ſpread under him, refuſed 
to lend either, leſt they ſhould be made 
bloody; the lady's footman deſired to 
be excuſed for the. ſame reaſon, which 
the lady herſelf, notwithſtanding her 
abhorrence of a naked man, approved: 
and it is more than probable; poor Jo- 
ſeph, who obſtinately adhered to his 
modeſt reſolutiony muſt! have periſhed, 
unleſs the poſtilion (a lad who hath 
been ſince tranſported for robbing a 
hen-rooft) had voluntarily ſtript off a 
t- coat, his only garment, at the 
me time ſwearing à great oath (for 
which he was rebuked by the paſſen- 
gers) that he would rather ride in his 
irt all his life, chan ſuffer a fellow- 
teaturt to lie in 'ſo:miferable a condi- 
tien. E te 1 a err: 
+ Joſeph,” having put on the great 
En y > if o the coach, icky 
now / proceeded” on its journey. He 
Jeclaed hi mſelf almoſt dead with the 
cold, vhich gave the man of wit an de- 
caſion to aſk the lady, if ſhe could not 
accommodate him with a dram. She 
anſwered with ſome! reſentment, ſhe 
wondered at his aſking her fuch aqueſ- 
tion; but aſſured him ſhe never taſted: 


any Win thigg die or ene Ago) 
The lawyer was enquiring into the 


circumſtances of the robbery, When 
the coach ſtopt; and one of the ruf - 
fians putting a piſtol in ' demanded” 
their money of the paſſengers, Who 
readily gave it them; and the lady, in 
her fright,- delivered up a little filver 
bottle, of about à half-pint fize, which 
the rogue, clapping it to his mouth 
and drinking her h 


health, declared held 
ſome of the beſt aan he had ever 
taſted. This the lady afterwards a- 
ſured the company was the miſtake of 
her maid; for that ſhe had ordered her 
to: fill the bottle with Hungary water. 
As ſoon as the fellow were depart- 
ed, the lawyer, Who had, it ſeems, a 
caſe of piſtols in the ſeat of the coach;- 
informed the company, that if it had“ 
been day-light, hd he could have 
come at his piſtols, he would not have 
ſubmitted to the robhery z he likewiſe 
ſet forth, «that e had often met high! 
waymen when hetravelled: on horſe- 
e „ 


rm a ſettlement in à conch, that 


back, but none ever durſt attack him; 
concluding, that if he had not been 
more afraid for the lady than for him- 
ſelf, he ſhould not have now parted 
with his money fo eaſily. 

As wit is generally obſerved to love 
to reſide in empty pockets; ſo the gen- 
tleman, whoſe ingenuity we have above 
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with his money, began to grow won- 
derfully facetious. He made frequent 
alluſions to Adam and Eve, and ſaid 
many excellent things on figs and 
1 which perhaps gave more 
tence to Joſeph than to any other in 
the dompan ß. 
The lawyer hkewiſe made ſeveral 


very pretty jeſts, without departing 
from * eſhon; He ſajd, if Jo- 
ſeph and the lady were alone, he would 


be more capable of making a con uey- 
auce to 2 his 2 not fet- 
tered with any incumbrance; he d war- 
rant, he ſoon ſuffered a recovery by a 
writ of entry, which was the proper 
way to create beirs in tail; that for his 


oven part, he would engage 4-7 wa 
ſhould be; no danger of an ejediment : - 
with an inundation of the like gibber- 
iſh, which he continued to vent till 
the coach arrived at an inn; where one 
ſeryant-maid only was up in readineſs: 
to. attend the coachman, and furniſh 
him with cold meat and a dram, Jo- 
_ deſired to alight, and that he 
might have a bed prepared for him, 
which the maid readily promiſed to 
perform; and, being a good-natured 
wench, and not ſo queamiſh as the la- 
dp had been, ſhe olapt a large faggot 
on the fire, 1 Jebph web: 
A, t-coat aging to one of the: 
dollars, deſired him to ſit down and 
warm himſelf, whilſt ſhe made his bed. 
The 1 ** took 
an opportunity to call up a ſurgeon, 
ke hy within 2 few ow after 

— which, he reminded his paſſengers how 
late they were; and, after they had 
taken leave of Joſeph, hurried them 
off as faſt as he could. Rr ah 
The wench ſoon pot | Joſeph to bed, 
and pri 3 er intereſt 3 
rw him a ſhirt; but imagining, as ſhe 
afterwards faid, b "Ns being ſo 
bloody, that he muſt be a dead man, 
ſhe ran with all ſpeed to haſten the ſur - 
geon, who was more than half dreſt, 
apprehending that the conch had been 


— 


J 


overturned and ſome gentleman or | 
hurt. As ſoon as the. wench had in- 
formed . his A 1 it way 
A poor oot-paſſenger, w ad been 
4 of all he had, and almoſ 
murdered; he chid her for diſturbing 
him ſo early, flipped off his clothes 
again, and very quietly returned to 
bed and to ſteep. n 8 

Aurora now. began to ſhew her 


von cheeks over the hills, whilk 
ten mi 


1:Hions of feathered ſongſters, in 
jocund chorus, repeated odes a thou- 
land times ſweeter than thoſe of our 
laureat, and ſung both tbe day and the 
Jong ; when the maſter of the inn, Mr, 
Tow. wouſe, aroſe, and gs, F269 
his maid. an account ef the robhery, 


and the fituation of his poor naked 
gueſt ; he ſhook, his head, and cried, 


© Good lack-a-day!” and then order- 
ed the girl to carry him one of his own 
ſhirts... 5 e th 

and hall ſtretched out her arms in vain 
to fold her departed. huſband, when 
the maid entered the % . Who's 
6. there? Betty ?'— Ves, Madam. — 
Where's your maſter ?'—— He's with - 
© out; Madam he hath ſent me fors 
6. ſhirt to lend a pear naked man, who 
© hath been robbed; and murdered.'— 


Touch one, if you dare, you ſlut, 


faid Mrs. Tow-Wouſe; your maſter 


is a y ſort of a man to take in 


45 vagabonds, and clothe them 
© with his own: clothes. I' ſhall have 
© no ſuch doings. If ou offer to 
© touch any thing, I will throw the 
© chamber-pot at your head. Go, ſend 
your er to me.“ Ves, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Betty. As ſoon as 
the devil, do you mean by this, Mr. 
Tow-wouſe? Am I to buy ſhirts to 


© lend to a ſet of ſcabby raſcals? - 


© My dear, ſaid Mr. Tow-wouſe, 
this is a poor wretch.— . Ves, ſays 
ſhe, I know it is 2 poor wretch ; but 
© what the devil have we to do ©: 

© poor wretches? The law makes us 
provide for too many already. We 
© ſhall have thirty or forty poor 
« wretches in red coatsſhortly.'—* My 
dear, cries Tow-woule, this man 
© -hath been robbed of all he had. 
Well, then, ſaid-the, 5 where's bis 
© money to pay his — 1 Why 

ar 


« doth not ſuch a fellow go to an ale. 


he came in, ſhe thus began: What 


S K a ³ůñ ůͥ-̃ V ůö ̃1—Äb ct.ccx.. 
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ſoon as I am _ aſſure you. 
My dear, ſad common cha- 
0 « rity won't ſuffer you to do that.'— 
Common charity, a 
© common charity teaches us to provide 
for ourſelves; and our families; and 
+ I and mine won't be ruin'd by your 
charity, I aſſure you.'— * Well,” 
fays he, * my dear, do as you will 
« when you are up; you know I never 
contradict you. No, 


r ²˙¹ aliens uM 1 * 


0 _ make the houſe too hot to hold 
4 im 

With ſuch like diſcourſes they con- 

ſumed near half an hour, whilſt Betty 


was one of. her ſweethearts, and put it 

on poor Joſeph. The ſurgeon had 

likewiſe at laſt viſited him, and waſhed 

and dreft his wounds, and was now 

come to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouſe, that 

his he, was in ſuch extreme 3 
& 


SY ſcarce ſaw any ho 
very. * Here's a ry Let 
s rf fiſh," cries Mrs. — 5 


u have 7 upon us! We are 
Like to have a funeral at our own ex- 
« pence. Tow-wouſe (who, notwith- 
tanding his charity, would have giyen 
his vote as freely as ever he did at an 
election, that any other houſe in the 
1 ſhould have quiet poſſeſſion 
) anſwered, * My dear, T 
* am not * he was brought 
* hither by the ſtage-coach z and Betty 
* had pu . before I was 4 
— er l' fa e. 
At which, with half bor oo, on, 
the other half under her arm, ſhe ſal- 
out in of the unfortunate 
Betty; whilſt Tow-wouſe and the ſur- 
>» went to pay a viſit to poor Jo- 
And enquire into the cireum- 

$ of this Py affair, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


wHar HAPPENED TO JOSEPH dy- 
Ans HIS $SICKNEsS AT THE 
zun, WITH THE CURIOUS DIS- 
COURSE BETWEEN HIM AND 


725 nne THE PARSON OF 


8 ſoon as Joſhph | 


cated a particular hi of the 
a together with a 2 
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a ft l' ſays the; * 
- fever ſhould 


ſays ſhe, if 
« the devil was to e me, 1 


provided a ſhirt from the hoſtler, who 


lord, he walked up to the 


* and his intended journey, 


e aſked. the furgeon, if he | 
ed him to be in any danger: to hi 
che { n very. honeſtly anſwered, he 
was; for that his pulſe was 
| erated and feveriſh, and if his 
more than ſym tg 
you it . impoſſible E 
7 0 z Tet , 
cried, * Poor Fanny, 24. 
< have lived to ſce thee! but God 


© will be done. | 
then adviſed him, if 


The fi 
he had any worldly affairs to ſettle, 
that he would do it as ſoon as pofhble; 
For th = he 1 * he mig ht recover, 
yet he _ imſelf ob Jiged to ac- 
quaint him s in great danger; 
— if the malign concoction of his 
humours ou cauſe a ſuſeitation of 
his fever, he ht ſoon grow dliffpgs 
and incapable to make his will. 
ſeph anſwered, that it was im 
for any creature in the univerſe to be in 
a poorer condition than himſelf; for 
ſince the robbery, he had not one thing 
of any kind wha r, which he could 
call _ __ had, 25 FS 
£ ittle 0 hic 
a — — . have been a 
© comfort to me in all my affliftions ; 


© but ſurel J „Fanny, I want nothing 
© to remin me of thee. 41 7 
dear ima my heart, and no v 


© Jain 2 N it 5 
ſ paper an 
* letter; hut + were or Me 


him, and he was adviſed to uſe all his 


endeavours to compoſe himſelf. Th 
then left him; and Mr. Tow-wou 
ſent to a clergyman- to come and ad- 
——_ his good offices to the ſoul of 
ſeph, 1 the ſur raven def 
ing any —_ ful appli ica- 
a 8 his body. 
Nr. Barnabas (for chat was the 
on 's name) came as ſoon 'as 
t for; and having firſt drank a diſh 


' - tea with the landlady, and after- 


wards a bowl of punch with the land- 
h lay: but, finding him 8 

oſe ; but, n aſleep, 
yo? ed to take the other ſneaker; 
which when he had finiſhed, he 2 
—. ſoftly up to the chamber 
having opened it, heard the ſick 


man talking to himſelf in the follow- 


ing manner: 

0 moſt adorable Pamela! moſt 
6 virtuous fifter! whoſe example could 
4 "_ enable me to withſtand all the 
Da 6 * 
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.© temptations of riches and beauty, 
and to preſerve my virtue pure and 
© chaſte, f 


or the arms of my dear 
Fanny, if it had pleaſed Heaven that 


I ſhould ever have come unto them; 


© whatriches, or honours, or pleaſures, 
can make us amends for the loſs of 
'© innocence? Doth not that alone af- 
ford us more conſolation than all 
£ worldly acquiſitions? What but in- 


© nocence and virtue could give any 


comfort to ſuch. a miſerable wretch as 
© Iam? Yet theſe can make me prefer 
this ſick and painful bed to all the 
© pleaſures I ſhould have found in 
my lady's. . Theſe can make me 
© face death without fear; and though 
Il love my Fanny more than ever man 
loved a woman, theſe can teach me 
< to reſign myſelf to the Divine will, 
© without repining. O, thou delight- 
ful charming creature! if Heaven 
© had indulged thee to my arms, the 
0 ce humbleſt ſtate, would have 
been a paradiſe; I could have lived 
« with thee in the loweſt cottage, with- 
cout envying the palaces, the dainties, 
or the riches of any man breathing. 
© But I muſt leave thee, leave thee for 
_ © ever, my deareſt angel! I muſt think 
of another world; and I heartily 
« pray thou may'ſt meet comfort in 

_ © this.'—Barnabas thought he had 
heard enough ;- ſo.down ſtairs he went, 
and told Tow-wouſe he could do his 
pon no ſervice: for that he was very 
ight-headed, and had uttered nothing 
but a rhapſody of nonſenſe all the time 
be ſtayed in the room. 5 R 
The ſurgeon returned in the after- 
noon, and found his patient in a high- 
yer fever, as he ſaid, than when he left 
him, though not delirious: for not- 
withſtanding Mr. Barnabas's opinion, 
he had not been-once out of his ſenſes 
ſince his arrival at the inn. 


and with much difficulty prevailed on 

to make another viſit. As ſoon as he 
entered the room, he told Joſeph, he 
was come to pray by him, and to pre- 
pare him for another world: in the firſt 
place, therefore, he hoped he had re- 

pented of all his ſins. Joſeph anſwer- 
ed, he hoped he had: but there was 
one thing which he knew not whether 
he ſhould call a fin; if it was, he fear- 
ed he ſhould dig-in the commiſſion of 
it; and that was the regret of parting 


- 


Mr. Barnabas. was again ſent for, 


with a young woman, whom he loved 
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as tenderly as he did his heart-ſtrings. 


Barnabas bade him be aſſured, that any 
repining at the Divine will was one of 
the greateſt fins he could commit; that 
he ought to forget all carnal affections, 
and think of better things. Joſeph 
ſaid, that neither in this world nor 


the next, he could 1 his Fanny; 


and that the thought, 


owever griev- 


ous, of parting from her for ever, was 


not half ſo tormenting, as the fear of 
what ſhe would ſuffer when ſhe knew 
his misfortune. * Barnabas ſaid, that 
ſuch fears argued a diffidence and de. 
ſpondence very criminal; that he mult 

ivet himſelf of all human paſſions, 


and fix his heart above. Joſeph an. 


ſwered, that was what he deſired to 
do, and ſhould be obliged ta him, if 
he would enable him to accompliſh it. 
Barnabas replied, that muit be done 


by grace. Joſeph beſought him to dif. 


cover how he might attain it. Barna- 
bas anſwered, By prayer and faith. 
He then. queſtioned him concerning his 
forgiveneſs of the thieves: Joſeph an- 
ſwered, he feared that was more than 
he could do: for nothing would give 
him more pleaſure than to hear they 
were taken. That, cries Barnabas, 


a is for the ſake of juſtice.—“ Yes, 


ſaid Joſeph; but if I was to meet 
them again, I am afraid I ſhould at. 
„ tack them, and kill them too, if! 
could. Doubtleſs, anſwered 
Barnabas, it is lawful to kill a thief: 
© but can you ſay, you forgive them 
< as a chriſtian ought?" Joſeph deſired 
to know what that forgiveneſs was. 
© That is, anſwered Barnabas, 0 
© forgive them ag—as—it is to forgive 
© them as—in ſhort, it is to forgive 
< them as a chriſtian.” Joſeph replicd, 
he forgave them as much as he could. 
Well, well,” ſaid Barnabas, that 
vill do.“ He then demanded of him, 
if he remembered any more fins unre. 
ented of; and if he did, he defired 
Firm to make haſte and repent of them 
as faſt as he could: that the 
repeat over a few prayers together. c. 
ſeph anſwered, he could not rale 
any great crimes he had been guilty 0 
and that thoſe he had committed he ua: 
ſincerely ſorry for. Barnahas ſaid thit 
was enough: and then roceeded to 
prayer-with all the expedition he was 


maſter of; ſome company then waiting 
for him below in the parlour, Wu 
the, ingredients for punch were 2 


8 


3 rr 1 Perry r 
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the oranges till he came. | 
Joſeph complained he was dry, and 
delired 2 little tea; which Barnabas re- 
tor Mrs. Tow-wouſe, who an- 
wered, ſhe had juſt done drinking 


readineſs; but no one would ſqueeze 


it, and could not be ſlopping all day; 


but ordered Betty to carry up ſome 
ſmall- beer. r | 

Betty obeyed her miſtreſs's com- 
mands; but Joſeph, as ſoon as he had 
taſted it, ſaid, he feared it would in- 
creaſe his fever, and that he longed 
yery much for tea : towhich the good- 
natured Betty anſwered, he ſhould 
have tea, if there was any in the land. 


She accordingly went and bought him 


ſome herſelf, and attended him with 
it; where we will leave her and Joſeph 
together for ſome time, to entertain 
the reader with other matters. 


CHAP. xi. 


BEING VERY FULL OF ADVEN> 


TURES, WHICH SUCCEEDED EACH 
* OTHER AT THE INN. Sake 


IT was now the duſk of the evening, 
L when a grave perſon rode into the 
inn, and committing his horſe to the 


hoftler, went directly into the kitchen; 


and having called for a pipe of tobacco, 
took his place by the Abeßde, where 
ſeveral A tha perſons were likewiſe aſ- 
F EAST 
' The diſcourſe ran altogether on the 
robbery which was committed the 
night before, and on the poor wretch, 


'who lay above in the dreadful condi- 


tion in which we have already ſeen 
him. Mrs. Tow-wouſe faid, fthe 
wondered what the devil Tom Whip: 
well meant by bringing fuch gueſts 
to her houſe,, when there were ſo 


many alehouſes on the road proper 


for their reception. But the aſſured 
him, if he died, the pariſh ſhould be 
at the expence of the funeral. She 
added, nothing would ſerve the fel- 


low's turn but tea, ſhe would aſſure 


him, Betty, who was juſt returned 
from her charitable office, anſwered, 
the believed he was a gentleman, for 

e never ſaw a finer ſkin in her life. 


eren his Kin replied Mrs. Tow- 


6, pA 
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woufe, I ſuppoſe that is all we are 
© like to have for the reckoning. 1 
deſire na ſuch gentlemen ſhould ever 
call at the Dragon; (which, it ſeems, + 
was the ſign of the inn) 
The gentleman lately arrived diſco- 
vered a 1 deal of emotion at the 
diſtreſs of this poor creature, whom he 
obſerved to be fallen not into the mo 


compaſſionate hands. And, indeed, if 


Mrs, Tow-wouſe had given no utte- 
rance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, 
nature had taken fuch pains in her 
countenance, that Hoparth himſelf 
never gave more expreſſion to'a' pic- 
ture. | e ee 

Her perſon was ſhort, thin, and 
crooked. Her forchead projected in 
the middle, and thence deſcended in a 
declivity to the "top of her noſe, which 
was tharp and red, and wauld have 
hung over her lips, had not nature 
turned up the end of it. Her lips 
were two bits of Kin, which, when- 
ever ſhe ſpoke, ſhe. drew together in a 
purſe. Her chin was peeked; and at 


the upper end of that ſkin which com- 


ſed her cheeks, ſtood two bones, 
that almoſt hid a pair of ſmall red eyes. 
Add to this, a voice moſt wonderfully 
adapted to the ſentiments it was to 
convey, being both loud and hoarſe. 
It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the 
entleman had conceived a greater dit, 
fixe for his Jandlady, or compaſſion 
for her unhappy gueſt. He enquired- 
very earneſtly of the ſurgeon, "who 
was now come into the kitchen, We- 
ther he had any hopes of his reco- 
very? He begged him to uſe all poſſible 
means towards it, telling him, it way 
the duty of men of all profeſſions, 't 
apply their {kill 'gratis' for the relle 
LE he poor and neceſſitous. T 
ſurgeon © anſwered, he ſhould take 
proper, care: but he defied all” the 
{urgeons in London to do him any 
good. Pray, Sir, ſaid the gentle - 
man, what are his wounds? 
Why, do yo you know any thing of 
« wounds?” ſays the furgedn, (winkin 
upon Mrs. Tow-wouſe.) Sir, 1 
© have a ſmall ſmattering in ſurgery,” 
anſwered the gentleman. * A ſmat- 
© tering—ho, ho, ho!” ſaid the ſur- 
geon, I believe it is a ſmattering in- 
— 8 
The company r all attentive, ex- 
1 £# | „ & > $44 f "kts pecting 


peRing to hear the doRor, who was 
What they call a dry fellow, expoſe 
W 1925 | 
He began, therefore, with an air of 
triumph: I ſuppoſe, Sir, | 
S travelled.— No really, Sir, ſaid 
the gentleman.— Ho! then you: have 

« praQtiſed in the hoſpitals, perhaps. 
No, Sir. Hum! not that nei- 
© ther? Whence, Sir, then, if I may 
= . ord. ws have you ot 
© your knowledge in ſurgery ?'—* Sir, 
anfoered the FATS tay I do not 
pretend to much; but the little I 
© know, I have from books. 
Books l' cries the doctor: * what, 
I ſuppoſe you have read Galen anc 
Hippocrates '=—— 5 No, Sir, ſaid 
the gentleman. How! you under- 
© ſtand ſurgery,' anſwers the doctor, 
and not read Galen and Hippocra- 
© tes!'—* Sir, cries the other, I 
© believe there are many ſurgeons who 
© have never read theſe authprs.'—* I 
© believe ſo too, ſays the doctor, 
< more ſhame for them: but thanks to 
© my education, I have them by heart, 
and very ſeldom without them both 
in my pocket. They are pretty 
© large books, ſaid the gentleman». — 
Aye, ſaid the doctor, I believe I 
< know how large they are better than 
you. (At which he fell a winking, 
and the whole company burſt into a 


bugh.) 27 5 

The doctor purſuing his triumph, 
aſked the gentleman, if he did not 
underſtand phyſic as well as ſurgery. 
Rather better, anſwered the gentle- 
man. Aye, like enough, cries the 
doctor, with a wink. Why, I know 


* alittleof phyſic too.. Iwiſh I knew 


© half ſo much, ſaid Tow-woule, I'd 


© Never wear an apron again.'——" Why, 
l believe, landlord,' cries the Ft uy | 


there are few men, though I ſay it, 
« within twelve miles of the place, 
* that handle a fever better 
4 accurrite morbo: that is my method. 


I ſuppoſe, brother, you underſtand. 


Latin? A little,” ſays the 
gentleman. * Aye, and Greek now 
I'll warrant you : Ton * 

6 0 balaſſes. Hut I have 

c almoſt forgot theſe things; I could 


have repeated Homer by heart once? 
——* Tfags! the gentleman has caught 


a traitor, ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe; 


(at which they all fell à laughing.) 
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ou have 
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whom that livery belonged, * 


The gentleman, wha had not the 


| leaſt affection for joking, very content. 


edly ſuffered the doctor to enjoy bit 
victory; which he did with no {or 
ſatisfaction: and having ſufficiently 
founded his depth, told him, he waz 
thoroughly convinced of his great 
learning and abilities; and that he 
would be obliged to him, if be 
would let him know his opinion of 
his patient's caſe above ſtairs. Sir, 
ſays the doctor, his caſe is that 
© of a dead man,— The contuſion 
on his head has 3 the inter- 
nal membrane of the occiput, and di. 


© wellicated that radical imall minute 
© znvidible zerwe which coheres to the 


© pericranium ;z and this was attended 
© with a fever at firſt ſynptomatic, then 
s pneumatic ; is at length 


« yulgar expreſs it. 

He was proceeding in this learned 
manner, when a mighty noiſe inter- 
rupted him. Some young 'fellows in 
the neighbourhood had taken one of 
the thieves, and were bringing him into 
the inn. 
news to Joſeph; who begged they 
might ſearch for a little piece of broken 
gold, which had a ribband tied to it, 
and which he could ſwear to 12 
all the hoards of the richeſt men in 
univerſe. _ | 5 
Notwithſtanding the fellow's per- 
ſiſting in his innocence, the mob were 
very buſy in ſearching him, and pre- 
ſently, among other things, pulled out 


« grown deliruus; or delirious, as be 


the piece of gold juſt, mentioned; 


which Betty no ſooner ſaw than ſhe 
laid violent hands on it, and conveyed 
it up to Joſeph, who received it with 
raptures of joy, 8 ing it in his 
boſom, declared, he could now die con · 
tented. A Bi” 

Within a few minutes afterwards, 
came in ſome other fellows, with 3 
bundle which they had found in 3 
ditch; and whick was, indeed, the 
clothes which had been ſtript off from 
Joſeph, and the other things they had 


* 


taken from him. 


The gentleman no ſooner ſaw the coat, 
than he declared he knew the livery} 
and, if it had been taken from tht 

r creature above ſtairs, defired be 


— t ſee him; for that he was very 


well acquainted with the family 


ran up ſtairs with this 


. , todd 6 eee os 


a > „„ K oa „ 


=” &a &©5 © a aa, ov a a. © a 


FASO EFESTSERESTRESCTESTTS 


when 


| hands with pleaſure 
| an uw afewbly ; who would, 


] _ was. "he perſon in bed; and 


riend Mr. Abraham Adams! 
It would be impertinent to inſert a 
diſcourſe er ow turned on the 
relation of matters already well known 


| tothe reader: for as ſoon as the curate 


had ſatisfied Joſeph concerning the 
perfect — of his Fanny, he was, 
on his fide, very wiitive 8 all the 
jeulars which Alen bed produced this 
unfortunate accident. 
Find my * to 51 kitchen ; 
ty of com 
5 all the — 
of the houſe, as well as the neighhour- 
hood; ſo much delight —.— take 
contemplating the countenanc of a 
Mr. Tow-woulſe 


were _ Alemble 


pleaſure, at * TY 
e ho 


journ into ſeveral —.— 


in pu bo to diſcourſe over the robbery, 
and drink 2 health to all honeſt men. 


But Mrs. Tow-wouſe, whoſe mis 
2 it ow 4 to ſee 
1 to rail at 


mob now — — their 

fearch ; and could find nothing about 
the captive likely to prove any evi- 
dence ; for as to | the clothes, though 
the. mob were very well ſatisfied with 
= yet; as the ſurgeon 


could not conyiet SN him, 


0 not found in his _- 
; to which Barnabas agreed, 


ay; that theſe were bona: wa- 
viata, and belonged to the lard of the 


1 ; 
9 


© How," 
lay theks goods belong to the lor 


* the manor ? 1 do, pv 4 — 


das, Then, I deny it, Gays the furs the 


eon. © What can the lord of the ma- 
vor have to do in the caſe? Will any 
* One attempt to perſuade me what a 


" man finds is not hi PoowT ha 
bernd, ſays . OW. 7 —1 Ve 


- 2 JOSEPH! (ANDREWS« 7 
5 Cops Barnabas $0. Gave lenſes Garghs 


h diſcovered the face of os 4 


began to rub his 


who Tough Wel e her honſe; 


b 


for, 


1 * 


23 


. 5 makes , rt N 
ngs ſtalen, things aund 
4 ching may be ſtolen al never 


is found z and a thing may be found 
« that never was ſolen,, New goods 
« that Arg: both ftolen a —— are 
© evaviata ; add they belong to the 


« lord of the manor.'——* So the lord of 
© the manor is the receiver of ſtolen 
abe ſays che doctor; (at which 
there was a univerſal laugh, ins ark 
bean himſelf.) 


ile the priſoner by in 
his innocence, had e 
was no evidence againſt him) brought 


over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, To - 
wouſe, and ſeveral others to his fide 3 


Betty informed them, that they had 


over-looked à little uw” of. golds 
which ſhe carried up man in 
bed; and which — IE) to ſwear to 


arnon a million aye, among 
r | 


| ho the ſcale againſt the priſoners 


and every one now. canclu him 
guilty. F It was reſolved, . 


to keep him ſecured that ce: 4 


early in the morning to 


fore I b 5 


CHAP. > + we 


SHEWING HOW MRS, row- woven 
. WAS A LITTLE MOLLIFIED;; AND. 
HOW; OFFICIOUS + Mn. BARNAs - 
BAS/ AND THE SURGEON WERE 

| TO; / PROSECUTE TRR + THIBF + 

WITH A DISSERTATION Ac 
COUNTING FOR THEIR) ZEAL, 

AND THAT or MANY, OTHER 
PERSONS, NOT KAN TIONSD. * 
THIS HISTORY, | 


ETTY told her miſtreſs; the 
believed the man in bed was a 
ater. man than they took him for: 
beſides the extreme whiteneſs. of 
his 2 and the ſoftneſs of — hands, 
obſerved a very great familiarit 
between the gentleman and him; — 
added, the was certain they were jnti- + 
mate acquaintance, if not relations. 
This ſomewhat abated. the ſeverity 
of Mrs. Tow-wouſe's countenance, . 


B 


She ſaid, God forbid ſhe ſhould not 


diſch — 8 
8 * N nord 
anti- 


* 


wen 


- 
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untipathy to vagabonds: but could 


pity the misfortunes of à chriſtian 
as ſoon as another. Towewouſe ſaid : 
If the traveller be à gentleman, 


* though he hath no money about 


: him now, we thall-moſ likely be 
paid hereafter; ſo yo may begin 


to ſcore whenever you il. 


I uam forry 


Mrs. Tew.wouſe anfwered, Hold 
© your ſimple tongue, and don't in- 
ſtruct me in my buſineſs. Lam ſure 


© hope the villain who hath uſed him 
* ſo barbarouſly, will be "hanged. 


© Betty, go, ſee what he wants: God 


f 


- he d 


«forbid he ſhould want any thing in 
Barnabas and the ſurgeon went up 


to Joſeph, to ſatisfy: themſelves con- 


cerning the 4 gold. Joſeph was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to ſhew 
it them; but would by no entreaties 
be brought to deliver it out of his own 
poſſeſſion. He however atteſted this 


to be the ſame which had been taken 


from him; and Betty was ready to 


ſwear to the finding it on the thief. 


The only difficulty that remained, 
was how to produce this gold before 
the juſtice: for as to carrying Joſeph 
himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible; nor was 
there any great likelihood of obtaining 
it from him: for he had faſtened it 
With a ribband to his arm, and ſo- 


lemnly vowed, that nothing but irre- 
fiſtible force ſnould ever ſeparate them; 


in which reſolution, Mr. Adams, 
elenehing a fiſt rather leſs than the 
knuckle of an ox, declared he would 
t Mn... 12 | 
A diſpute aroſe on this occaſion con- 


eerning evidence, not very neceſſary to 


be related here; after which the ſur- 

eon dreſſed Mr. Joſeph's head; ſtill 

rſiſting in the imminent danger in 
which his patient lay; but concluding, 
with a very important look, that he 
began to have ſome hopes; that he 
ſnould fend him a /anative 1 
draught, and would ſee him in the 
morning. After which Barnabas and 
| rted, and left Mr. Joſeph and 
Mr. Adams together. 


Adams informed Joſeph of the oe- a 
caſion of this journey Which he was 


making to London, namely, to pub- 
12 three volumes of ſermons: being 
encouraged, as he ſaid, by an adver- 


THE// "ADVENTURES or 
- bookſdllers,-who pro; 


| for the gentleman's miſ- 
fortune with all my heart; and 1 


tiſcinent lately ſet forth. by a ſociety of 


, 
* 


any copies offered to them; 2 
to be ſettled by two perſons: but 
though hie 'imigined he ſnould get a 
conſiderable ſum of money on this oe 
caſion, which his family were in ur 
ent need of, he rotelſted he. 
leave Joſeph in his preſent condition: 
finally, he told him, he had nine ſhil- 
lings and three - pence halfpenny in his 
pocket, which he was welcome to uſe 
as he pleaſtcde. 
This goodneſs of 'parſon Adam 
brought tears. into Joſeph's eyes; he 
declared, he had-now'a ſecond reaſon 
to deſire life, that he miglit thew his 
atitude to ſuch à friend. Adams 
e him be chearful; for that he 
plainly ſaw the ſurgeon, beſides his ig. 


norance, deſired to make a merit of 


curing him, though the wounds in his 
head, he perceived, were by no means 
dangerous; that he was convineed he 


had no fever, and doubted not but he 


would be able to, travel in à day or 


Theſe words infuſed a ſpirit into Jo- 
ſeph; he ſaid, he found himſelf very 
fore from the bruiſes,” but had ns rea- 
fon. to think any of his bones injured, 
or that he had received any harm in his 
inſide; unleſs that he felt ſomething 
very odd in his ſtomach: but he xe. 
not whether that might not ariſe fron! 
not having eaten one morſel for abo 
twenty-four hours. Being then aſted 
if he had any inclination to eat, be 
anſwered in the affirmative. Then par- 
ſon Adams deſired him to name what 
he had the greateſt fancy for; whether 
a poached egg, or chicken - broth: be 
anſwered, he could eat both very 
well; but that he ſeemed to have the 
2 appetite for a piece of boiled 
6 and abba 2 
Adams was err ſo perfect : 
confirmation that he had not the leal 


fever; but adviſed- him to a liger 


diet, for that evening. He according!) 
eat either à rabbit or a fowl, I neuer 
could with any tolerable certainty di. 
eorer which; after this, he was bf 


Mrs. Tow-wouſe's order conveyed in- 
to a better bed, and equipped with one 


La 14 


of her huſband's ſhirts: 5 
In 1 Barnabas and 
the ſurgeon came to the inn, in ord- 
to ſee hs thief conveyed before the 5 
tice. They had conſumed the W 


o 15 
4 - 


DF 


would not 


7 
le | 


al oc a:£ac af ac Aa a e Oc _ ca. as od 4&X a foros Aw cons. % ar acc. ani. irc aan oe. as 


was. as. G as... Ate. —_—_ a6. me —_— * - = 


public juſtice, 


only to 
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bol take to produce the piece of gold 
in evidence ee him; for they were 
y 


doth extremely zealous in the buſineſs, 
ea neither of them were in the leaſt 


| intereſted in the ' proſecution; neither 


of them had ever received any private 

jury from the fellow, nor either 
of them ever been ſuſpected of loving 
the public well enough, to give them a 
ſermon or a doſe of phyſic for nothing. 
To | help our reader therefore as 


| much as poſſible to account for this 


zeal, we mult inform him, that, as 
this pariſn was ſo unfortunate as to 


| have no lawyer in it; there had been a 


conſtant contention between the two 
doctors, ſpiritual and phyſical, con- 
cerning their abilities in a ſcience, in 
which, as neither of them profeſſed it, 
he had equal pretenſions to diſpute 
each other's opinions. Theſe diſputes 
vere carried on with great contempt on 
both ſides, and had almoſt divided the 
pariſh; Mr. Tow-wouſe, and one half 


of the neighbours, inclining to the ſur- 


geon, and Mrs. Tow-wouſe, with the 
other half, to the parſon. The ſur- 
geon drew his knowledge from thoſe 
meſtimable fountains, called the At- 
torney's Pocket-Companion, and Mr, 


Jacob's Law; Tables: Barnabas truſt= + 
ed entirely to Wood's Inſtitutes, It _ 


happened on this occaſion, as was 
pretty frequently the caſe, that theſe 
two learned men differed about the 
ſulliciency of evidence: the docton 
veing of opinion, that the maid's oath 
would convict the priſoner without 
producing the gold; the parſon, è con- 
tra, totts virtbus. To diſplay their 
parts. therefore before the juſtice and 
the pariſh, was the ſole motive which 
we can diſcover, to this zeal, which 
boch of them pretended to have for 


t 
* 


O vanity | how little is thy force g 
knowledged, or thy operations diſcern- 


ed! how wantonly doſt thou deceive 


mankind. under different diſguiſes ! 
ſometimes thou doſt wear the face: of 
Pity, ſometimes of / generoſity : nay, 

u haſt the aſſurance even to put on 

ſc glorious ornaments which (46 
d heroic virtue. Thou odious, 
ormed monſter! whom prieſts have 
ruled at, philoſophers delviſed, and 
Poets ridiculed : is there a wretch ſo 
abandoned as to . 
ein public? yet, how few 
Wil refuls to enjoy thee * private ? 


8 
0 


nay, thou art the purſuĩt of moſt men 
through their lives. The greateſt yils 
lainies are daily practiſed to pleaſe 


thee; nor is the mèaneſt thief below 


or the greateſt hero above thy notice! 
Thy embraces are often the ſole aim 


and ſole reward of the private robbery, 


and the plundered province. It is to 
pamper up thee, thou harlot, that we 


attempt to withdraw from others what 


we do not want, or to withold from 
them what they do. All our paſſions 
are thy ſlaves. Avarice itſelf is often 
no more than thy handmaid, and even - 
luſt thy pimp. The bully, fear, like a 
wind » flies before thee} and joy and 
grief hide their heads in thy preſence. 

I know thou wilt think, that whilſt 
I abuſe thee, Tcourtthee; and that thy 
love hath inſpired me to write this ſar- 
caſtical panegyric on thee : but thou 
art deceived, I value thee not a far- 
thing; nor will it give me any pain, if 
thou ſhouldſt prevail on the reader to 
cenſure this diſgreſſion as arrant non- 
ſenſe; for know, to thy confuſion, that 
I have introduced thee for no other — 


poſe than to lengthen out à ſhort 
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THE ESCAPE OT THE THIEF, 
MR. ADAMS's DISAPPOINTMENT. 
THE ARRIVAL” OF TWO VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY PERSONAGESy | 
AND THE INTRODUCTION oT 
PARSON ADAMS TO PARSON 
BARNABAS. ©. - Hers 
ARNABAS and the ſurgeon 
being returned, as we have ſaid 
to the inn, in order to convey the thief 
before the juſtice, were greatly on- 
cerned tofind a ſmall accident had hap- 


pened, which ſomewhat diſconcerted 


them; and this was no other than the 
thief's eſcape, who had modeſtly with- 


drawn himſelf by night, declining all 


oſtentation, and not chuſing, in imita- 
tion of ſome great men, to diſtinguiſh 
3 at the expence of being point · 

At. N 23 | 5 5 

When the company had retired the 
evening before, the thief was detained 
in a room where the conſtable, and one 
of the young fellows. who took him, 
were planted as his guard. 


4 


AVIS 5 | 
ſecond watch, a general complaint _ 


4 


and hie keepers. Among w 


ſummon him back to his aſſi 
the priſoner made the leaſt attempt to 
| on his Ny 


» he mould a attem 


than he began 2 move that wa 


aueh un made boch by the' iſoner 


om it 
vas at laſt agreed, that the conſtable 
ould remain on duty, and the you! 
low, call up the tapſter; in whi 
diſpoſition the latter apprehended not 
the leaſt. danger, as the conſtable was 
well armed, and could _ eafily 


nee, if 


g fellow had not long left 
the "Sens dy before it came into the con- 
ou 8 head — 3 might 
on him a ere 

preventing Mn of the uſe of his 
apons, * cially che long ſtaff, in 
Which den be chte 7 dad, 8 re- 
duce the ſucceſs of a ſtruggle to an 
equal chance. He wiſely therefore, 
to -prevent this inconvenience, 


out of the room himſelf, and locked 


door, waiting without with his 
in his hand, ready lifted to fell 
the unhappy priſoner, if by ill fortune 
to'break out. 

But. —— as hath been diſco- 
vered b e great man or other, (for 
1 Told by 


— of making any ſuch 


diſcovery) very much reſembles a 


game o cheſs : for 2 in the latter, 
while a gameſter is too attentive to ſe- 
cure himſelf very ftrongly on one fide 
the board, he is apt to leave an un- 

rded opening on the other; ſo doth 
Lese happen in life, and 1 did i it 

happen on this occaſion: for whilſt 


the cautious conſtable with ſuch won - 


derful ſagacity had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the door, he moſt unhappily forgot 
the window; ! - 

The thief, who played on the other 

e, no ſooner perceived this opening, 

z and 
finding the -paſſ 855 enſy, he ber with 
him the young fellow's hat; and with- 
out any ceremony a. into the 
ſtreet, and made of his way. 

The young fellow refurning with a 
double mug of {rong beer, was a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed to find ie conſtable at — 
door; but much K ſo, when, the 
door being opened, 


ſoger had. made his eftape, and 


which way. He r down the beer, 


and without uttering any thing to the 
eonſtable, except a hearty — 
two, he . — dut at * win - 


1 


cerned in the taking 


do means be unde to 


Ane, the 


curſe or 


THE ADVENTURES | OF 


toy peta. 
z bein n t the 
reward nn U Bad unte Bat 


The conflable hack var been dil 
charged 0 ion on this account: 

it hath been 1545 that not being eoh- 
the thief, he 
could not have bon entitled to any 
part of the reward; if he had been 


convicted; that the thief had ſeveral - 


guineas in his pocket ; that it was 

unlikely he ſhould have been Luilty of 
ſuch an overſight ; that his pretcnce 
for leaving the room was abGurd; that 
it was his conftant maxim, that a wiſe 
man never refuſed money on any con- 
ditions; that at every 'ele&ion he fl - 
woe had ſold his vote to both parties, 


But notwithſtanding theſe and many 
other ſuch alle; ions T am fufhei- 
ently convin is innocencez 
having been onder aſſured of it, 
by thoſe who received their informa- 
tions from his owh mouth; which, in 
the opinion of ſome moderns, is the 
beſt and indeed only evidence. © 

All the family 
with 'many 


Were how up, and 
others «fſembled in the 


kitchen, where Mr. Tow-wouſe was 


in ſome tribulation; the furgeon hav- 
ing declared that, by law, he Ws lia- 
ble to de indicted for the thief"s eſcape, 


as it was out of his houſe : 
little comforted, however, by Mr. Bar- 
nabas's opinien, that as the eſca 
was by night, the inditment wo 
notlie. 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe deliverell herſelf 
in the following words: Sure never 
«© was ſuch a fool 'as my huſband 
would an dikeripariba living have 
left a man in the cuſtody of ſuch à 
drunken, drowſ blockhead, as Tom 
« 'Suckbribe!* (Which was the conſta- 
ble's name) rad if he could be in- 
«died without any harm lo 


© und children, I mould be 
© jt,” (Then the bell rung in Raus 
rom: ) © Why, ohn, Cam- 


«© berlain ! where el are you all? 


1 wes 


« Have you no ears, or no conſcience, , 


not to tend the fick better? See 
< what the | gentleman Wants. Why 
« don't you f, Mr. Tow- 
« 'wouſe! Trat ay die for yu; 
< 'you 'hifve "tio more 'Teeling than 3 


6 "Teal Your, F | 


* 
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«a RT 


<4 0 tw coin1i.e 


6 night in 
(gi gight your houſe wi (Bug me 


14 1 IP, F it. "he ticker he 
or 


© drinks tea F "coffee ab falt.“ 


— Yes, 6 Br * * cried Temp 753 | 


bas, wh 
Hors i 1.7 what 1 moins Fay 


12 the fire; wh 
174. . over, © 
retyrn to Joſeph | 


He had 1 retty is Ai of 
2 85 wovn R 


ing: but th 

threatentog any danger, he Ac 

Þ ſore 1 15 the broiſe it was 

impoſſible or him j in of * 725 
taking a jou 

Tore, 8 bole ck was * de- 

with the expences of ſupper 


and T bra, 0,090 which al by | 


fur ye th 


day's ſcari 
how it vas pa 
i, 11 ed, he Fl 


hit on a ſure my ough 4 


his 
* ane 15 12 1982 Iik 


fered not m 
cab ag ay 1 Hep him i 15 , 


ther om, told him, he wanted to this _ 


borrow three [es far which he 

would putample ſecurity into his hang. 

Tow-Gouſe, 50 . 3 a watch 

rin or 8 pf double exalns 
anſwered, he be zeved he fed 


niſh him. U whic h Adams, N 
ing to his G le Pag; told Ro . 


fate and voice full of ſolemni 
there were in that 415 0 Jes t] 
nine volumes of =D: Aa ſermons, 


7 well worth a hundred E 15 -Þ tho 


billing was worth twelye pence 
he would de 1 one & th the — 
we in his by way of 7 5 
pk doubting ut that he wo 
honeſty to return 1 0 5 5 
2 8 the money 13-4 718 ri 2 
t loſer, ſeein 
ay rhe 2 7 at | 705 him * 
P 3 38 he had Rua, informed 
by neig dhovring Fog Fg man in the 
eountry ; or, id e, as tomy own 
Ar bay ng never yet dealt in print- 
E Fa > aſcertain the 


was 
NN 2 kind po 


2 


"xxx yo N to 


Dope e © vas: 
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igly be would nat ſeruple ta lena 
big thi wo = 


0. r n- 
at 


e 


ws 1 ch 


8 value, and heartily 


$ neck. x; J 3 
a Re NL WAS CRE" dejefted 
55 foie of — — nor Knew he 


mor Wy ry. | 
py ape be py ha 


jones; and leaning over the rails, 


eyoted himlelf to mgdization, aſſiſt- 
55 by the i aſpiring þ kamen of tobacco. 
W. ap of on 8 2 ght-cap 


coat, 
wy en Wye bis caſſock 1 a 


dreſs wh — 

. enough in 

$ emacs, compoled 3 . 
ely to att: 


obſeryatiqn. 
| he was ſmokin os his pipe in 
re, à coach 1 with a 
numerous attendance, drove into the 


inn. There alighted from'the coach a 
We oung 


e = a brace Age 


after which another young fel 
from the box, ah I hook the 


45 were inſtantly cohduRed: 


tained themſelves - "vt the Flowing 


rt Ven l 


coach; 5 you” had almoſt overturhed 


© us juſt now. Px take * 


nl 
he — 1 ing 


pt e rn s | for iv 


* guineas. you 
—* Done," ſays the PR 
« pepper you ever you 


nt the . be 1h 4 


drawn we 


| the eyes of thoſe who 


by the hand; = bath, . — 
1 2 * an — 


| whither as they 


. fellow 4 4 
6 4 Jack ' ſays he from the 


. * 


2 


I will make every 


other; here's Tow. wouſe, will let 
Jou ſhoot at him for a ſhilling a 
time. “ I know his honour better, 
eries 'Tow-wouſe; I never ſaw a 
© ſurer "ſhoot" at a partridge. Ever 
man miſſes now and then; but if 
© could ſhoot half as well as his ho- 
F- nour, I would defire no better live- 
© Hthovd' than I could get by my gun. 
 —*& Pox on you, ſaid the coachman, 
© you demoliſh” more game how than 
your head's worth. There's a bitch, 
© Tow-woule; by G—— ſhe never 
© blinked * a bird in her life. T have 


© n puppy, not a year old, ſhall hunt 


with her for a hundred, cries the 
other gentleman. Dane,” ſays the 
_ coachman; but you will be pox'd 
before you make the bett. If you 
have a mind for a bett, cries the 

_coachman, I will match my ſpotted 
_©< dog with your white bitch for a hun- 
__ © dred, play or pay. Done, ſays 
the other, and PH run Baldface 
© againſt Slouch'with you for another.” 
No,“ cries he from the box, © but 
I' venture Miſs 'Jenny | againſt 
© Baldface or Hanfiibal either. Go 
to the devil,” cries he from the coach; 
| bett your own 
way, to be ſure! I will match Han- 
*-nibal-with Slouch' for a thouſand, if 
von dare, and I ſay done firſt.” 
They were now arrived; and the 
reader will be very contented to leave 


them, and repair to the kitchen, where 


Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſe» 
man were ſmoaking their pipes over 
ſome cyder-and, und where the ſer- 
vants, who attended the two noble gen- 
tlemen we have juſt ſeen alight, were 
Tom, cries one of the footmen 
there's Parſon Adams ſmoaking his 
pipe in the 8 Ves, ſays 
Tom, I pulFd' off my hat to him, 
and the parſon ſpoke to me.. 
AIs the gentleman a cl an 
e then?“ ſays Barnabas: for his caſ- 
ſock had been tied up when firſt he ar- 
rived. Ves, Sir, anſwered the 
footman, and one there be but few 
© like. Aye, ſaid Barnabas, if I 
had known it ſooner, I ſhould have 
* defired his company; I would always 
© ſhew a proper | 
but what 25 


y you, doctor, ſhall we 


dance in exchan 


reſpect for the cloth: 


THE ADVENTURES or 


© adjourn into a room, and. invite him 
to take part of a bowl of punch!“ 
This propoſal was immediately a- 
greed to, and executed; and parſon 
Adams accepting the invitation, much 
civility paſſed between the two clergy: 
men, who both declared the great ho- 
nour they had for the cloth. They had 
not been long together, before they 
entered into adiſcourſe on ſmall tithes, 
which continued a füll hour, without 
the/ doctor or exciſeman's having one 
opportunity to offer a world. 
t was then propoſed to, begin a ge- 
neral converfation, and the exciſeman 
opened on foreign affairs: but a word 
unluckily dropping from one of them, 
introduced a diſſertation on the hard- 
ſhips ſuffered by the inferior clergy; , 
which, after along duration, concluded 
with bringing the nine volumes of ſer- 
mons on the carpet. 
Barnabas greatly diſcouraged' poor 
Adams; he ſaid, the age was ſo 
wicked, that nobody read ſermons: 
© Would you think it, Mr. Adams, 
faid he, © I once intended to print 2 
volume of ſermons myſelf, and 
© they had the approbation of two 
© or three biſhops : but what do you 
think a bookſeller offered me?— 
Twelve guineas, perhaps, cried 
Adams. Not twelve-pence, I al 
© ſure 95 auſwered Barnabas; 
© nay," the dog refuſed me a Concor- 
ge. At laſt I offered 
© to give him the printing them, for 
© the ſake of dedicating them to that 
« very gentleman who juſt now drove 


© his own coach into the inn; and 1 


© aſſure you he had the impudence 0 
© refuſe my offer; by which means I 
© Joſt a good living, that was after- 
« wards given away in exchange for3 
pointer, to one who—but I will not 


© ſay any thing againſt the cloth. bo 


© you may guels, Mr. Adams, what 


you are to expect; for if ſermons 


„would have gone down, I believe— 


I will not be 


vain? but to be conciſe 


„ with you, three biſhops ſaid, they 


© were the beſt that ever were win!: 
but indeed there are a pretty e 
© number printed already, and not 

« fold yet. Pray, Sir, ſaid Adams, 
© to what do you think the numbers 
© may amount te? Sir," anſwered 


70 blink, is a term uſed to Gynify the dog's paſſing by a bird without pointing at it 


g Barnabas 


© JOSEPH ANDREWS, | 


Bamabas, *. a bookſeller told me, he 
believed five thouſand volumes at 
« leaſt, '—" Five thouſand !* quoth the 


irgeon, * what can they be writ up- 


« on? I remember, when I was a boy, 
« Fuſed to read one Tillotſon's ſer- 
© mons; and, Tam ſure, if a man prac- 
« tiſed half ſo much as is in one of thoſe 
© ſermons, he will go to heaven.'— 
Poctor, cried Barnabas, Fay have 
« zprophane way of talking, for which 
« I mutt reprove you. A man can 
© never have his duty too frequently 
© inculcated into him. And as for 
« Tillotſon, to be ſure he was a good 
« writer, and ſaid things very well: 
© but compariſons are odious ; another 
man may write as well as he. I be- 
© heve there are ſome of my ſermons' 
and then he applied the candle to 
his pipe. And 1 believe there are 
© ſome of my diſcourſes,” cries Adams, 
« which the biſhops would not think 
* totally unworthy of Heing printed; 
and I have been informed, I might 
« procure a very large ſum (indeed an 
' immenſe wa! on them. — I doubt 
© that,” anſwered Barnabas: © how- 
© ever, if you deſire to make ſome 
© money of them, perhaps you ma 
Re NES DS * 
© ſell them by advertiſing the manu- 
* ſcript ſermens of a clergyman late 
1 axceaſed, all warranted originals, 
Mo never printed. And now think 
"of it; I ſhould be obliged to you, if 


there be ever'a funeral one among 


* them to lend it me: for I am this 
very day to preach a funeral ſermon ; 
* for which I have not penned a line, 
* though I am to have a double price.” 
Adams anfwered, he had but one, 
wich he feared would not ſerve 
his purpoſe, being ſacred to the me- 
way of a magiſtrate, who had ex- 
erted himſelf very ſingularly in the 
preſervation, of the morality of his 
neighbours, inſomuch that he had 
neither alehouſe, nor lewd woman, 
in the pariſh whete he lived. No,“ 
replied Barnabas, that will not 
* do lite ſo well; for the de- 
„ raled, upon whoſe virtues I am to 
; tarangue, was à little too. much 
Addicted to liquor, and publickl 

: kept 2 miſtreſs. I believe I muſt 
| ke a common ſermon, and truſt to 
memory to introduce ſomething 
* handſome on him. To your in- 
on, rather.“ aid the doctor; 
Jr memory will be apter to put you 


rated: 


ever ſince it's arrival. 


© out: for no man living remembers 
« any thing good'of Mm. 

With fuck kind of fpiritual dit. 
courſe, they emptied the ' bowls of 


punch; paid their reckoning, and ſepa- 
70 N and the do or wings 


to Joſeph, parſon Batnabas- departed 
to. celebrate the aforeſaid deceaſed, and 
the exciſeman deſcended into the cellar 
to ale the veſſels. RES P 0 

Joſeph was now ready to ſit 1 W 


a loin of mutton, and waited for Mr. 
Adams, when he and the doctor came 


- = C 
— 
** * 
* 


in. The doctor having felt his pulſe, 


and examined his wounds, declare 
him much better, which he imputec 
to that ſanative ſoporiferous 'draugh 
a medicine, 'whoſe virtues, he ſaid, 
were never to be ſufficiently extol- 
led. And d 
be, if Joſeph was ſo much inde 955 
them as the doctor imagined; fin 

nothing more than thoſe effluvia which 
eſcaped the cork, could have contri- 
buted to his recovery: for the medicine 
had ſtood untouched in the window 


o 


Joſeph paſſed that day and the three 
following with his friend Adams, In 
which nothing ſo remarkable happened 
as the ſwift prog 
As he had an excellent habit of Dory» 
his wounds were now almolt 


and his bruiſes gave him ſo little un- 5 


eaſineſs, that he preſſed Mr. Adams to 


. 8 
4 
1 5 
þ 0 


great indeed they. muſt . 


reſs of his recovery. 


let him depart, told him he ſhould ne — 


ver be able to return ſufficient thanks 


for all his favours; but begged that, 
he might no longer delay his journey 
to London. FEI 1 Ng 
Adam 8, notwit di 4 

rance, as he r 1 wh 2 
Tow-woule, and the envy (for ſuch 
he thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, had 
e 8 from his ſermons: 
ſeeing t 


erefore Joſeph in ſo good a 


way, he told him he would agree to 
his ſetting out the next morning in 
the ſtage-coach ; that he believed he 
ſhould have ſufficient after the reckon- 
ing paid, to procure him one day's 
conveyance in it, and afterwards he 


would be able to get on, on foot, or 


might be favoured with a lift in ſome 
neighbour's n, eſpecially as there 
was then to be a fair in the town 
whither. the coach would carry him, 
to which numbers from his parts re- 
ſorted; And as to himſelf, he agreed 


ood a2” 


Vid, when z fat, fair, ſhort perſon, 
es in, and alighting from his pas 
Nen 58 1 to Barpaa Wy who = 


e a 
prone 25 {97 anger 4 ot 2 
her very 1 Fa e hand, and 
Vent into à room togethe 
he evening now 3-24 on, 4. 
1 retired to his chamber, whit 
a accompanied him; 
me. took this opportunity to expatiate 
8 the at, PE cies God had Jately 
ewn him; o 4.175 he qught not on- 
ly to have 1 * we ſenſe, 
fue wiſe to expreſs outward thank- 


; 1 them. They therefore fel! 
th on their knees, and ſpent a con- 
nglerable time in prayer and thankſ- 
V1 
25 bad juſt g when N 


dams, Mr, 


14 to peak to him on 


_Jaleph Abel it was like 
to ig p long, h. 1 let i} 
now 5 N at he might go to 


which Adams promiled, and in t at 
S wi W 5 e a good 


| 


CHAP, IO 


| PLEASANT. ' DISCOURSE BE- 
FWEEN THE TWO PARSONS AND 
, TRE BOOKSELLER, WHICH WAS 
I BROKE OFF BY, AN UNLUCKY 
_ ACCIDENT HAPPENING IN THE 
INN, WHICH PRODUCED A DIA- 
_ LQGVE BETWEEN - MRS, Tow- 
 WOPSE AND HER MAID, OF NO 
ar KIND». - 4 


#. ed 7 amd aeg into the 
L introduce 
7 aj ** was, he 1010 
* eller, and would be as 
ly 10 deal with him far his ſermons 
a 7 wan 3 


SEED nothin cou} 


renient; for he 


8 : 


N » a- 

ma- 
e to 
e con- 
d no Ad be o buſine 


an e 366 8s e 8 
15 ths Vous 


= ho . jolt 
©... 
(69.046 Was es od, 


cov 
TS 25 
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for was 
for that he had the 
fon for money at that time, hi 


© liſhed! at the e 


„ tyenty 01 
"ag 12855 
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1 were now walking jn the inn- ''raſy. And to 993 


be as en poſſible, as like- 
vile to offer him a better price 115 


litious a 


commodity, he 2117 him their meet- 
1 y lucky to himſelf; | 
moſt prefiing Few 


being almoſt ſpent, and having a friend 
n in the ſame inn who was juſt re- 
covered from ſome wounds he had re- 
ceiyed from robbers, and was in a moſt 
indigent condition, * So that nothing, 
os he, cou Shes opportune, for 
the ſupplying our neceſſities, as 
* my making an immediate bargain 
«© with you 
: . ſoon 25 he had ſcated himſelf, the 
ger began in theſe N Su, 1 
4 * do not care abſolutel y to deny en- 
ng in what my friend Mr. Bar- 
ahay, ecomme # but =P} are 
rugs. e trade is 
deckel with them, t at really, unl 
1 come out with the name of 
* * or oe or ſome other 
« 2 bn men, 2s #3 biſhop, or 
o t 2 ort of people, 1 Ct 0 
© touch, unleſs now it was a ſermon 
« preached on the zath of January, or 
« we could ſay in the title ages » pub- 
4h re 100 he con- 
« gre tion, or ahitants: but 
© truly, for a dry pie of ſermon, 


W = a > » a M aw ao_ = aA = o<= 5+ h . _ ©. 


n 


© had rather be excu 4 eſpecially as 
my hands are ſo full at preſent. 

© Howeyer, Sir, as My. Barnabas men- 

© tioned them to me, 1 will, if you - 


« pleaſe, take the manuſcript with me 
* to town, and ſend you my opinion 0 
it in a very ſhort time.“ 

1 O, 2 Adams, * if yo ney fir 
© I will read two or three diſcourſes a 
© a ſpecimen.” This Barnabas, why 
loy / py no 2 ms a id 7 
gon ge, immediate] 

4 avited 4 dams to 44. 
er haye his ſermons; ' dell 5 Jim, 1 
ye him a jop, he 7 7 be 

cop of 0 e ee addin; 
need Paten. err 


W -@ X ⏑ = > a a> > =. » © oo 
— Ad. * x. 4 ah em =» * 
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Py it was A 


ear ſermons compared to pl 
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We een 3 
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Jon ANDREWS,” b 


„ing Width ius ine farts focting: but 
Thar formerly known a hundred 

given 8 More 
E thoſe who gave it, tried 
Barnabas. Why fo?” ſaid the book- 


hp p tofeſſed his Kin 
© it: Fat when he b 


* | 9058 the deteſtable doctrine 


ſeller; NN fie tity 4ot hundreds by it.. hb kenne 1 e y, that dostrime 


- £ But is — no difference between 
good or ill. inſtructiens to 
| « ankind ? faid Adams; Dy t would not 


© convey ing 


0 2 mind rather loſe money . 
one, than gain it by the other ? 
If you can find any ſuch, I will 
not de their hindrance, anſwered * 
5 but 1 think thoſe 
© who get eachii 
. ' the nM ho los b Bs printing 


. ſells bett, e be always the copy that 


Noi my opinion; I am Les enemy to 
$, but becauſe they don t ſell: 

' for 1 would as ſoon print one bf 

. Whiteheld's, as liny farce whatever. 
1 4 4 — ſuch heterodox 


my 5 2 4 — 


* this fellow's writihgs (1 
| 1 8 not whether you have ſeen 
' thei) are levelled at the clergy. He 
' would reduce us to the example of 
forfooth! and 


32 75 the is Maple, -— op a 
a 
T7 a pry He — 
. iterally, 


* would og mankind beli 
that che poverty und lo eſtate, which 
vey and to = church in 
„ and was on PAY 
n to — 

' eution, wits to be preſerved in ber 
1 and eſtadliſhia ſtate. Vir, 
the principtes of Toland, Wooliſton, 
| il All theifyee- thitikers, Are not cal- 

cult to do half the miſchief, as 
2 by this fellow and his 
' Sit,” anſwered Adams, © if Mr. 
Wiegel had carried this YoArine 
vo farther than you mention, Thhoutd 
" ave — a8 1 one Was, his 
ell. winner. Fam myſelf as 2 
i 1 — td che and 

* fgy"as he can ig * 


„ Man he, by 
. —— ae 3 


fermons, ww 
- © conflant rule 


as © 


.© could have the tonfidence to preach. 
© it, For can any thing 


= ory to the honour of ae 
men to imagine that the All 


-wiſe, 
© Being will Weakest fay to the „ 


© and virtuous, e 2 
« purity of thy e, not! he 
— vir ated Fin 
* evbich von walked upon earth, full a 
© thou didft not believe roery * 
© the true orthodox mmer, thy Want 
« of faith ſhall cundlemm thee? Or, on 
* the other fide, tan any dottrine have 
© za more petnicious influente on ſo- 
< Ws 1 than pl unſton, chat it will 
ea fot the vittaini at the. 
« ut tay g 125 # s true, 1 i 
a one cbam dude, 
0 ue, nt — ah 1 
« ſuppoſe, Sir,“ ſaid the bookielter,, | 
6 your ſermons are of a different kind. 


pe. Aye, Sir, ſaid Adams, che con- 


Te Heaven, - — 2 
Im eV or 

6 jk m en op * which hath 

| © ways been, t «virtuous dnl good 
© Turk, or heathen, are more a 

© able in the 


« thodok as St. Paul's himſelf, 1 

« with you fucceſs,” ſays the —_— 

ler, but maſt beg to be excuſed, As 
'"niy tands are fo very full at pow 
© and indeed T am Fad you 


6 Nn the Lad nu pl 


in a book Which the clergy 
„ ne certain o down." 
* books ſhould be prop 
the clergy would 
< you mean by the cl 


ergy, fomefew de- 


« ſigning fabtions men, -who have it 


6 xt heart to eſtabliſh ſpme favourite 
© {chimes at the price 6f the be 
Mankind, and the'very*ellance* 

© Hy, it is not in ho | 


. called; A 
© ture and 


3 Wal, "written (if Twen 


11 
bob eig bret 


egan to tall n- 
< fenſe and enthufalm to his nid, and 


faith - 
c good wotks, I Was his friend 


ed in Hell, und one Would 
« think none but the devil himſelf * 


be more 9 3 8 


ſight of their * 5 
© than a vicious and wicked chriftfun, if | 
though his faith was as or- 


— 
— 4 
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© meetings among the members of a 


. © tear her na 


. © a gentlewoman | 
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44 
the expreſſion) with the pen of an 
© angel, and calculated to reftore the 


true uſe of chriſtianity, and of that 


« ſacred inſtitution: for what could 


tend more to the noble purpoſes of 


4 religion, than frequent chearful 


« ſociety, in which they ſhould, in 
© the preſence of one another, and in 
© the. ſervice: of the Supreme Being, 
© make promiſes of being good, 
© friendly and benevolent, to each 
<. othcr? Now this excellent book was 


attacked by a party, but unſucceſs- 
_ © fully.” At 


| eſe words. Barnabas. 
fell à ringing with all the violence 
n upon which a ſervant at- 
tend 


ng, he bid him bring a bill im- 


mediately: for that he was in com- 
„tor aught he knew, with the de- 


vil himſelf; and he expected to hear 


the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Wool- 
aſton commended, if he ſtaid a few 
minutes longer, Adams. delired, as 
he was ſo much moved at his mention- 
ing a book, which he did without ap- 
prehending any poſſibility of offence, 


that he would be lo kind to propoſe any 


objections he had to it, which he would 


endeavour to anſwer. I propoſe ob- 


6. jeftions?” ſaid Barnabas: I never 


read a ſyllable in any ſuch wicked. 


© book; I neyer ſaw it in my life, I 


“ aſſure you. Adams was going to 
. anſwer, when a moſt hideous up- 
Mrs. Io W- 
- wouſe, Mr. Tow-wouſe, and Bet- 


roar began in the inn. 


To. all lifting up their voices toge- 
ther: but Mrs. Tow-woule's. voice, 
like a baſs-viol in a concert, was 
clearly and diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed 
among the reſt, and was heard to arti- 


culate the following ſounds: O you 


« d-—& villain, is this the return to 
? all the care I have taken of your fa- 
© mily?. this the reward of my virtue > 


is this the manner in which you be- 


© have to one who brought you a for- 
tune, and preferred you to fo many. 
© matches, all your bettexs? to abuie 
< my bed, my own bed, with my own 
« ſeryant: but I'll maul the flut, I'll 
eyes out. Was ever 
« ſuch. a pitiful dog, to take up with 
© ſuch a mean trollop? if ſhe had been 
| | ike myſelf, it had 
© been {ome excuſe; but a beggarly 
« ſaucy dirty ſervant- maid. Get you 
© out of my houſe, you whore.” To 


| which ſhe added another name, which 
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we do not care to ftain our paper with. 
It was a mondſyllable beginning with 


2 b——, and indeed was the ſame as if 


ſhe had pronounced the words, be- dx. 
Which term, we, ſhall, to 23 


fence, uſe on this oceaſion, though in- 
deed both the miſtreſs and maid utter 


ed the abovementioned. b—, a word, 
extremely diſguſtful to females of the 
lower ſort. Betty had borne all hither- 


to with patience, and had uttered ouly: 


lamentations : but the laſt appellation 
ſung her to the quick; I am a vo- 
man as well as yourſelf, ſhe roared 
out, and no ſhe-dog; and if I have 
« been a little naughty, I am not the 
© firſt, If I have been no better than I 

| ſhould be, cries ſhe, ſobbing, * that's 


6 
„n reaſon you ſhould call me out of 


« my name; my be- betters are wo- 
« worſe than me.. Huſſey, m 


ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe, have you 


impudence to anſwer me? did I not 
catch you, you ſaucy— and then 
again repeated the terrible word ſo 
odious to female ears. I can't bear 
that name, anſwered. Betty; if I 
have been wicked, I am to anſwer 


for it myſelf in the other world: 


but I have done nothing that's un- 


natural; and I will go out of your 


x houſe this moment ;-tor I will never 
© be called ſbe-dag by any miſtreſs in 
England. Mrs. Tow-wouſe then 
armed herſelf with the ſpit; but was 
prevented from executing any dreadful 
urpoſe by Mr. Adams, who confined 
— arms with the ſtrength of a wilt 
which Hercules would not have been 
aſhamed: of. Mr. Tow-wouſe being 
caught, as our lawyers expreſs it, with 
the manner, and having no defence to 
make, roy, prudently withdrew him- 
ſelf, and Betty committed herſelf to 
the protection of the hoſtler, who, 
though ſhe could not conceive 
N with what had happened, at 
in her opinion rather a'gentler beall 
than her miſtreſs. - ER | 
Mrs. Tow- wouſe, at the i terceſſion 
of Mr. Adams, and finding the ene- 
my vaniſhed, began -to compoſe 2 
ſelf, and at length recovered the uſt 
ſerenity of her temper, in which 1 
will leave her, to open to reader 
the ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe, 
common enough, and comical £n0v8 
rhaps, \.in modern hiſtory: 


too, | 4 
yet often fatal to; the. repoſe Fry 
well-being of Families, and ie 4h 
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"CHAMBERMAID, AND AN *AC- 


eur OF WHAT OCCASIONED 


"THE VIOLENT "SCENE IN THE 


"PRECEDING CHAPTER, © 


ETTY, who was the occafion of 

LJ all this 19 had ſome good 

qualities. She had good- nature, Fe. 
nerolity and compaſſion, but unfor- 
tunately her conſtitution was compoſed 
of thoſe wart ingredients, which 
though the purity of courts or nun- 
neries might, have happily controuled 
them, were by no means able to en- 
dure the ticFlith ſituation of a cham- 
bermaid at an inn, who is daily liable 
tothe ſolicitations of lovers of all com-' 
plexions, to the dangerous addreſles 
of fine gentlemen of the army, who 
ſometimes are obliged to reſide with 
them a whole year together; and above 
all are expoſed to the careſſes of foot- 
men, ſtage-coachmen, and drawers; 
all of whom employ the whole artillery 


of kiſſing, flattering, bribing, and 


every other weapon which is to be 
found in the whole armoury of love, 
againſt them, | 
Betty, who was but one and twen- 
4 had now lived three years in this 
ngerous ſituation, during which ſhe 
had eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of 
foot was the firſt perſpn who made an 
** on her heart; he did indeed 
rule a flame in her, which required 
the care of a ſurgeon to cool. 
While the burnt for him, ſeveral 
others burnt for her. Officers of the 
amy, young gentlemen travelling the 
circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and 
lome of graver character, were ſet 
. 
, havin rf reco- 
"ered the effe&s of Ag firſt 1 
wage? ſhe r A 2 a 
| tual chaſtity, She was 
lng dxf to: all the ſufferings of her 
fair till one day at a neighbouring 
= the rhetoric of John te hoſtler, 
kf oh new ftraw-hat, and a pint of 
T ee a ſecond conqueſt over her. 
tale td not however feel any of 
We hames on this decaſion, which 


ſirous of bein 


ſtrength of body 5 defend himſelf, 


had been the conſequence of her for- 


mer amour; nor indeed thoſe other jt 3 


— 


effects, which prudent young women 


ments of their“ Joyers. Thus ſatter, 
perhaps, Was a little owing” to her not 
5eing entirely conſtant to John, with 
whom the permitted Tom Whipwell 
the ſtage-coachman, and now and then 


a bandſome young trayeller, to ſhare 


C1111 
Mr. Tow. wouſe had for ſome time 
calt the languiſhing eyes of affection 
on this young maiden. He had laid 


hold on every opportunity, of faying 


tender things to her, ſqueezing her by 
the hand, and fometimes Kiſſing her 
lips: for as the violence of his'paſfion' 
had conſiderably abated to Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe; ſo, like water which is ſtopt 
om it's uſual current in one place, it 
naturally fought" a vent in another, 
Mrs. Tow-woule is thought to have, 
per Veg this abatement, and proba- 
ly it added very little to the natural 
ſweetneſs of her temper; for 1 1 
ſhe was as true to her huſband-as t 
dial to the ſur, the was rather more de- 
ſhone on, as being 
more capable of feeling his warmth, . 
Ever fince Joſeph's arrival, Betty 
had conceived an extraordinary liking 
to him, which diſcovered itſelf more 
and more, as he better and bet- 
ter; till that fatal evening when, as 
ſhe was warming his bed, her paſſion 
w to ſuch a height, and ſo perfetly 
maſtered both her modeſty and her rea- 
ſon, that after many fruitleſs hints 
and fly inſinuations, ſhe at laſt threw 
down the warming-pan, and em- 
bracing him with great eagerneſs, 
ſwore 5 was the handſomeſt creature 
ſhe had ever ſeen. =) 
Joſeph in great confuſion leapt from 
her, and told her, he was ſorry to ſee 
a young woman caſt off all regard to 
modeſty : but ſhe had gone too far ta 
recede, and grew ſo very indecent, 
that Joſeph was obliged, contrary to 
his inclination, to uſe ſome violence to 
her, and taking her in his arms, he 


hat her out of the room, and locked 


the door. | 
How ought man to rejoice, that his 
chaſtity. is always in his own 


power; 
that if he hath ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind, he hath always a competent 


and 


on 


ery juſtly apprehend from too abſolute = wits 


| and cannot, like 2 poor weak woman, 
be e againſt his will! 

. Betty \ 
tion at this dif 


ings, two different ways; one mo- 
ment ſhe thought of ſtabbing Joſeph, 


the next, of taking him in her arms 


and devouring him with kiſſes; but 


he latter paſhon was far more preva- 
lent. Then the thought of revenging 


his refuſal on herſelf: but whilſt the 


was engaged in this meditation, hap- 
ily death preſented himſelf to her in 
55 many * of drowning, hanging, 
poiſoning, &c. t. a 
mind could reſolve on none. In this 
bation of ſpirit, it accidentally 


occured to her memory, that her mai - th 
of Mr. Tow-wouſe, with ſome things 


ter's bed was not made ; ſhe therefore 
went directly to his room; where he 
L434 a at that time to be engaged at 
his bureau, As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, 
ſhe attempted to retire; but he call 
her back, and taking her by the hand, 
ueezed her ſo tenderly, at the ſame 
time whiſpering ſo many ſoft things 
into her ears, and then preſſed her fo 


cloſely with his kiſſes, that the van- 


g : 1 
” 


. IF 


"og 


JOSEPH . ANDREWS... 


was 1n the moſt yiolent agita - 


ippointment, and only could lay them, though 
Juſt pulled her heart, as kl: two. | wy 


. that her diſtracted 


' hearty promiſes never to offend any 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 


iſhed fair-one; whoſe paſſions 1 
Areas raiſed, and which were 2G 
whimfically capricious that one man 


ſhe would haye rather preferred he 
one: the vanquiſhed fair-one quiet! 
ſubmitted, I ſay, to her maſter's will, 
who had , juſt attained the accompliſh- 
ment of his bliſs, when Mrs, Tow. 
wouſe unexpectedly entered the room, 
and cauſed all that confuſion which we 
have before ſeen, and which it is not 
neceſſary at preſent to take any farther 
notice of; ſince without the aſſiſtance 
of a ſingle hint from us, every reader 
f any ſpeculation, or experience, 
CATE not married himſelf, may caſi. 
Y conjecture, that it concluded with 
e diſcharge of Betty, the ſubmiſſion 


to be performed on his fide by way of 
gratitude for his wife's goodneſs in be- 
ing reconciled to him, with many 


more in the like manner; and laſtiy, 
his quietly and contentedly bearing to 
reminded of his tranſgreſſions, as 
a kind of penance, once or twice a 
day, during the reſidue of his life. 


* 
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ADVEN 


| wo prrisions IN AUTHORS, | 
HERE are certain my ſte 


from the higheſt to the 
— to this 
of authoring, which are 
| ſeldom diſcovered; unl 
of the ſame calling. Among "thoſe 
uſed by us gentlemen of the latter oc- 
aupation, I take this of dividing our 
works into books and chapters to be 
none of the leaſt conſiderable. Now 
for want of being truly acquainted 


with this this ſecret, common readers ima- 


ue, that by this art of dividing, we 
n our worke to a 
otherwiſe one 


exten ded to, 


ſtays, and 
fxrvigg —.— 2 


ee fond rh bem of one 


5 and _ 
ey ariſe to 


| him fro 
hr it, how lit 
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looked upon as an inn or 
place, where he may 
glaſs, or any other 


ries or ſecrets in all — 6 


to members 
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ons ud in" chapter 


* Fes 
E 
N 
nt, us it 
him. Nay,” our fine readers 
be ſcarce able to travel 


will, 


| farther than through one of them in a 


diy. As to thoſe vacant 16. 9 which 
8, 


_ are placed between dur 
are to be 


regarded as thoſe hag | 
journeys, the trave ler - 


where, in long j 
ſtays ſome time to repoſe himſelf, aud 


conſider of what he hath ſeen in theparts 


he hath already paſſed through; a con- 


ſideration which I take the liberty to 
recommend a little to the reader: ir | 
however ſwift his capacity 


a rough 

would not adviſe es to travel 

theſe pag . 
probably miſs the ſeeing ſome curious 

— of nature, which will de 

obſerved by the flower ind more accu- 

rate reader. A volume without any 


: fuch places of reſt, reſembles the 


Jag of wilds or fins, witlch tires the 
. 


ee 


„What are the contents 

ee. to every chapter, but ſo 
riptions over the of inns (to 

- continue the ſame metaphor) inforn- 


the erage of ing the reader what entertainment he is 


to expect, which if he like = | 


may travel on to the next: for in 


e — tin ders 


cat 


=. 
os Si. * . 
exact concatenation equally with other 
hiſtorians}; ſo a chapter or two (for in- 
ſtance, this I am now writing) may be 
often paſſed over without any injury to 
the whole. And in theſe inſeriptions 
I have been as faithful as poſſible: not 
mitating the celebrated Montaigne, 
who promiſes you one thing and gives 
you another; nor ſome e157. 9: au- 
3 


thors, who promiſe a great and 
produce nothing at all. 5 
There are, beſides theſe more obvi- 


ous benefits, ſeveral others which our 


readers enjoy from this art of dividing; 
though perhaps moſt of them too myſ- 
terious to be preſently underſtood by 
. any, who are not initiated into the ſct- 
ence of authoring. To mention there- 
fore but one which is moſt obvious, it 
revents ſpoiling the beauty of a book 
* turning down it's leaves, a method 


otherwiſe neceſſary to thoſe readers, 


who (though they read with great im- 
provement and advantage) are apt, 
when they return to their ſtudy, after 
- half an hour's abſence, to forget where 
I Theſe diviſions 0 the e 
great antiquity. Homer not only di- 
. Sed his — work into — 2 
books, Gin compliment perhaps to the 
_ twenty-four letters, to which he had 
very particular obligations) but accord- 
ing to the opinion of ſome very ſaga 
cious criticks, hawvked them all ſepa- 
rately, deliveri only one book at-a 
time, (probably by ſubſcription.) He 
was the firſt inventor of the art 
. which hath ſo long lain dormant, - of 
ubliſhing by numbers; an art now 
5 . to ſuch perfection, that even 
Dictionaries are divided and exhibited 
piece-meal to the public; nay, one 
bookſeller hath (to encourage learning 
and eaſe the public) contrived to give 
them a Dictionary in this divided man- 
ner, for only fifteen. ſhillings more 
than it would have coſt entire. 
Virgil hath given us his poem in 
twelve books; an argument of bis 
modeſy: for by that doubtleſs he 
would inſinuate, that he pretends to 
no more than half the merit of the 


© 7 


Greek. For the ſame reaſon our Mil- 


ton went originally no farther than 
ten; till being puffed up by the praiſe 
of his friends, he put himſelf on the 
ſame footing with the Roman poet. 
N I ſhall not, however, enter 

in 


— 


* 


| ſo deep 
to this matter as ſome very learned 
- Th | 3 ? * 
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eriticks have done; waohave, with in- 
finite labour and acute diſcernment, 
: diſcovered what books are proper for 
embelliſhment, and what require ſimpli- 
city only, particularly with regard to 
ſimilies; which, I think, are now ge- 
nerally agreed to become any book hy 
the firſt. | 
I will diſmiſs this chapter with the 
following obſervation :. That it be- 
comes an author generally to divide z 
book, as it does a butcher to joint his 
meat; for ſuch aſſiſtance is of 
help to both the reader and the caryer, 
And now having indulged myſelf a 
little, I will endeayour to indulge the 
curioſity of my reader, who is, no 
doubt, impatient to know what he wil 
_ 5 the ſubſequent chapters of this 


CHAP. I. 


A SURPRISING INSTANCE OF MR, 
 ADAMS'S SHORT. MEMORY, WITH 


THE UNFORTUNATE CONSE- 
QUENCES: WHICH” IT BROUGHT 


ON JOSEPH. 


| R. Adams and Joſeph were now 
VI ready to depart different ways, 
when an accident, determined the for- 
mer to return with his friend, which 
Tow-wouſe, Barnabas, and the book- 
ſeller, had not been ahle to do. This 
accident was, that thoſe ſermons, 
which the parſon was travelling ww 
London to publiſh, were, O my good 
reader, left behind! what he had mit- 
talen for them in the ſaddle · bags be- 
ing no more than three ſhirts, a pair 
of ſhoes, and ſome other neceſſaries, 
which Mrs. Adams, who thought her 
huſband would want ſhirts more than 
ſermons on his journey, had careful) 
provided him 
This diſcovery was now luckily 
owing to the preſence of: Joſeph at the 
opening the ſaddle-bags ; who having 
heard his friend ſay, he carried v 
him nine volumes of ſermons, an 
not being of chat ſect of philoſophers, 
who can reduce äll the matter ef the 
world into a nut- hell, ſeeing 
was no room for them in the: bags, 
where the parſon had faid they were 
depoſited, had the curiofity to cr out, 
© Bleſs me, Sir, where are Jr 
© ſermons? The patſon _—_ 


kad i Wow — '" 


SF 
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| reed to ride and tie: am 


Inn 


under my ſhirts.” Now it happened 
that! he had taken forth his laſt ſhirt, 
und the vehicle remained viſibly empty. 
« Sure, Sir, ſays Joſeph, there is 


© nothing in the bags. Upon which 


Adams, farting, and teſtifying. ſome 

iſe, cried,” © Hey! fie, fie upon 
* it; they are not here ſure enough. 
Aye, they are certainly left behind. 
Joſeph was greatly concerned at the 


uneaſineſs Which he apprehended his 


friend muſt feel from this diſappoint- 
ment. He begged him to puriue his 
journey, and promiſed he would him- 
ſelf return with the books to him, with 
the utmott e: 


child, anfwered Adams, it ſhall 


not be ſo. What would it avail me, 


* to tarry in the great city, unleſs I 
had my diſcourſes with me, Which 


are, ut ita dicaꝶm, the ſole cauſe, the 


© aitia monotate of my rination. 


No, child, as this accident hath hap- 


© pened, I am reſolved. to turn back 
+ to my cure, her with you; 


which indeed my inclination ſuffici- 


+ ently leads me to. This diſap- 
4 1 may perhaps be intended 
* tor my good. He concluded with a 
verſe out of Theocritus, which ſigni- 
des no more than, that ſometimes it 
rains, and ſometimes the ſun ſbiues. 
- Joſeph bowed with obedience, and 
thankfolneks for the inclination which 
the parſon expreſſed of returning with 
bim; and now the bill was called for; 
dich, on examination, amounted 
within à ſhilling to the ſum Mr. 
Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps 
the reader may wonder. how: he wäs 
able to produce a ſufficient ſum for fo 
many e he may not be ſur- 
led, 


priſe 

ceſlary- to acquaint him, that he had 
f da guinea of a ſervant belong - 
ing to the e ſix, Who nr 
rwerly one of his pariſhioners, an 
whoſe maſter, the owner, of the coach, 
then lived within' three miles of him: 


for ſo good Was the credit of Mr. 


chat Mr. Peter, the Lady 
Booby's reward, would have lent him a 
Enivea with very little ſecurity; .-.--: * 
Mr, Adams diſcharged the bill, and 
they" were both” ſetting out, having 
yell 4 ethod of tra- 
— much uſed by perſons who have 
thy horſe between them, and is 
bert The twa travellers 


then 


expedition. No thank you, 


themſelves; to uſe the former. 
was the method in uſe in thoſe days, 


member of parl ö 
mount a pillion behind her huſband; 


Adams was now 
. baving- inſiſted on ve 
the journey on horſeback ; an Joleph 
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ſet. out together, one on /horſeback;, 
the other on foot: now as it generally 
happens that he on horſeback outgoes 
him on foot, the cuſtom is, that when 
he arrives at the diſtance agreed on, 
is to diſmount, tie the horſe to ſome 
gate, tree, poſt, or other thing, and 
proceed on foot; when the other 
eomes up to the horſe, he unties him, 
maunts, and gallops on, till having 


paſſed by his fellow- traveller, he like- 


wiſe arrives at the place of tying. And 
this is that method of travelling ſo 
much in uſe a our prudent an- 
ceſtors, who knew that horſes ha 
mouths as well as legs, and that they 
could not uſe the latter without bei 
at the expence of ſuffering the be 
This 


when, inſtead of a coach and fix, a 
hament's lady uſed: to 


and a grave ſerjeant at law conde 


ſcended to amble to Weſtminſter on an 


eaſy pad, with his clerk kicking his 
heals behindibins. 7 Win de 225 * 
gone ſome minutes, 


had his foot in the ftirrup, when t 


| hoſtler- preſented him a. bill for the 
horſe's bo 
the inn. 


ard during his reſidence at 
Joleph ſald Mr. Adams had 
paid all; but this matter being refer- 


red to Mr. Tow-wouſe; was by him 
deeided in favour of the hoſtler, and 


indeed with truth and juſtice ; for this 


was a freſh inſtance of that ſhortneſs 
of memory, which did not ariſe from 


want of parts, but that continual 


hurry in which parſon Adams was al- 
ways involve. 
fore, it cannot be unne- 


| Joſeph was now reduced 30 f dilem- 
ma which extremely puzzled him. The 


ſum due for horſe-meat Was twelve 
ſhillings, (for Adams, who. had bor- 
dered him to be fed as well as . 

could feed him) and the caſh in his 


t of his clerk, had or- 


pocket amounted to ſix-pence, (for 


Adams had divided the Jaſt ſhilling 
with him.) Now, though there have 
been ſome ingenious perſons Who hate 


contrived to pay twelve ſhillings with 


ſix- pence, Joſeph was not one of them. 


He never contracted a debt in his 


life, and was conſequentiy the lee 


ready at an expedient to-extricate him - 


ſelf, Tow - wouſe 0 7 — | 
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whim credit till next time; to which that he could not ſee any ſign of ſo. 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe would probably feph.- As he left him ready to mount 
 haye conſented: for ſuch was Joſeph's the horſe, he could not apprebhend any 
beauty, that it had made ſome im- miſchief had happened; neither could 
| Prefſion even on that piece of flint he fuſpet that he miſſed his way, it 
which that good woman wore in her being ſo broad and plain. The only 
boſom. by way of heart. Joſeph reaſon which preſented itſelf. to him, 
would have found, therefore, very was, that he had met with an acquain- 
likely, the paſſage free, had he not, tance who had prevailed with him to 
when' he honeſtly diſcovered the naked- delay ſome time in diſcourſe. * + 
neſs of his pockets, pulled out that He therefore reſolved to proceed 
little piece of gotd which we have flowly. forwards, not doubting but 
mentioned before. This cauſed Mrs. that * ſnould be ſhortly overtaken; 
'Tow-woule's eyes to water: ſhe told and ſoon came to a large water, which 
Joſeph, the did not conceive a man filling the whole road, he ſaw no me- 
could want money whilſt he had gold thod of paſſing unleſs by wading 
in his pocket. Joſeph anſwered, he through, which he accordingly did up 
had ſuch a value for rk little piece of to his middle; but was no ſooner got 
old, that he would not” part with it to the other fide than he perceived, if 
for a hundred times the riches which he had looked over the hedge, he 
the greateſt eſquire in the country was would have found a foot - path capable 
worth. A pretty way, indeed! ſaid of conducting him without wetting his 
Mrs. Tow-woule; to run in debt, ſhoes. | | | 
and then refuſe to part with your His ſurpriſe at Joſeph's not coming 
money, becauſe you have a value up grew now very troubleſome: hebe- 
for it. I never knew any piece of gan to fear he knew not what; and as 
8 — of more value than as many he determined tu move no farther, and, 
ſhillings as it would change for. if he did not ſhortly overtake him, to 
Not to preſerve my life from ſtarv- return back, he wiſhed to find a houſe 
ing, nor to redeem it from a robber, of public entertainment, where he 
would I part with this dear piece, might dry his clothes and refreſh him- 
anſwered Joſeph.— What, ſays Mrs. ſelf with a pint: but ſeeing no ſuch, 
Tow-wouſe, I ſuppoſe it was given (for no other. reaſon. than becauſe he 
* you by ſome vile trollop, ſome miſs did not caſt his eyes a hundred yards 
or other; if it had been the preſent forwards) he ſathimſelfdown on a ſtile, 
- © of a virtuous woman, you would and pulled out his ZEſchylus. K 
not have had ſuchra value for it. My A fellow paſſing preſently by, 
'© huſband is a fool if he parts with the Adams aſked him, if he could direct 
© horſe without being paid for him.'— him to an ale-houſe. The fellow, 
No, no, I can't part with the horſe, who had juſt left it, and perceived the 
_ © © indeed, till 1 have the money, houſe: and ſign to be within light, 
_cried'Tow-wouſe. A teſolation high- thinking he had jeered him, and being 
ly commended by a lawyer then in the of a moroſe temper, bade him follow 
yard, who declared Mr. Tow-wouſe his noſe, and be d—d. Adams told 
might juſtify the detainer.. him he was a ſaucy jackanapes f up 
As we cannot therefore at preſent” which the fellow turned about an- 
5 pet Mr. Joſeph out of the inn, we prily. but perceiving Adams clench 
mall leave him in it, and carry our his fit, he thought proper to go an 
regder on after parſon Adams; who, without taking any: farther notice. 
his mind being perfectly at eaſe; fell A horſeman fol — immedia 
into a contemplation on a paſſage in after, and being aſked the fame qua 
AEſchylus, Which entertained him tion, anſwered, Friend, chere is out 
lor three miles together, without fuf- '« within a ftohe s-throw z'Fbelieve yo” 
: fering him once to refle& on his fellow- * may ſee it before you. Adams, 


; ' 2 | F ſo 
traveller. 1 vEq ing up his eyes, ery d, 1 ry { and 
At length having ſpun out his thread, *« there is; and, thanking 8 5 


N r a hill, he proceeded directly to it. | 
. *" eaſthiscyecs backwards, and wondered l 
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facts. He ſaidy he no more 
. field of wheat, when he was  hunt-. 
ing, than he did the highway; that he 
had injured ſeveral. poor farmers, by © 
trampling their corn under his horſe's © 
heels ; = if any of them begged him 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to refrain, 
his horſe-whjp was always read 
"7 93 He fa, tha 1 

e greate tyrant to nezghbours 
— ice, and would — 

a gun, thou 

t by 2 in Ks 
22 a maſter, . that he 
never kept. a 1 a twelvemonthÞ 
© In his capacity as a juſtice,” continued 
he, he behaves ſo 144 
, commits or acquits, juſt as 


nA. II. £77 


Tur 1 be or Tut LAWYERS: 
"CONCERNING. THE SAME GEN-, 
 FLEMAN, WITH MR, ADAMS'S- 
ENQUIRY. INTO ann 
or His HOST, - 


E had juſt entered the . 


had called for his pint, and 


ſeated himſelf, when two | horſemen 


came to the door, and faſtening their 


horſes to the rails, alighted. They 


Gd there was [4 violent ſhower of, 


nin coming on, which they intended 


to weather chere; and went into 4 little 


room b iemſelves, not perceiving 
Mr. Adams. . 

One of theſe immediately aſked the 
ether, if he had ſeen ax more comical 
adventure a great while? Upon which 
the other ſaid, he doubted whether by 


law, the landlord could juſtify. de- 


taining the horſe for his corn 194 hay. 
But the former anſwered, I 


he can; it is an adjudged d caſe, and 


have known it tried. 


in. every other in 
ſuffer a FRY to 


own an ny 


. © humour, without any re 


4 


ed 


to do 
e was. 


that he 
is in the 
gard to truth 
« orevidence.. The devil may carry any 
© one before him for me: I would * 
© ther be tried before ſome judge 
„be a proſecuter before 


Na 1 1 E 


© had an eſtate in the neighbourhood, L 
© would ſell. it for half the value, * | 
ther than live near him. 5 
Adams ſhook his head, and 1 
rry ſuch men were ſuffered to 


N who, though he. ns, 2s proceed with impunity, and that riches 


the reader may ſuſ a little in- 
clined to- . never wanted 


— than a hint to remind him, over- 
x their diſcourſe, immediately 
ed to himſelf that this was. his 


own 77 and that he had forgot to 


pay for him, which, upon enquiry, he 
was certified of. by the gentlemen ; 
who added, that the horſe was likely 
to haye more reſt than food, unleſs he 


K for 1 | 
on reſolved to return 
preſently to he e inn, though he knew 
no — than Joſeph, how to procure 
his horſe his liberty. He was, how- 
erer, preyailed on to ſtay under cover, 
till the ſhower, which was now very 
ns was over. 
The three travellers then ſat down 
er over a mug of good beer; 
Adams, who had obſerved : 
Fre $ houſe as he paſſed along 
On F to whom it 1 
Ons 0 ay eee had no 
ention owner's name, 
than the other began to revile him in 
* .opprobrious terms. The 
0 Jan lan 


ſcarce affords a fin- 
ems eh! | word which he did not 
tag in this occaſion. He charged 


F AO. purſued 
© field of fy but he 
© made the 
That ſo far 
neighbours, . or _. takin 
guns, he himſelf knew ſeveral farmers 
not pur fer who not only 
me with them; 
of maſters to his ——— 
and been let them had grown old in his 
That he was the beſt juſtice 
of peace in. the Ar and bo his 
certain knowledge had decided many 
ints, which were referred 
to him, with the equity and the 
higheſt wiſdom. And he yerily be- 
2 ſeveral perſons would give a 
haſe more for an eſtate near 
under the wings of any other 
bn man. He had juſt finiſhed his 
encomium when his compani 
turned, and acquainted him the ſtorm 
Upon which they preſently. 


nm wth. many  particulac mounted their horſes and departed: 


"he fath 


arty ample ſatisfa&tion.” ö 
rom tyrannizing over his 


awa 


could ſet any man above law. There- 
viler a little after retiring into the 
gentleman . who had .firſb 
d bys name to Adams, began 
to aur him, that his comp 
5 preju 1 perſon. 


Was 


* It is. true, 

« perhap 121 105 he may have 
over a2 
always 


theiv 


e be 


on re- 


80 


Adams, who was in the utmoſt 
anxiety at thoſe different characters of 
the ſame perſon, aſked his hoſt if he 
&new the gentleman ; for he began to 


* No, no, maſter!* anſwered the hoſt, 
2 ſhrewd cunning fellow; © I know 
the gentleman yery well of whom 
„they have been ſpeakin „ as I do 
*'the gentlemen who ſpoke of him. 
* As for riding over other men's corn, 
© to my knowledge he hath not been on 
© hotleback theſe two years. I never 
© heard he did any injury of that kind; 
< and as to making feparntion, he is 
c not ſo free of his money as that 
< comes to neither, Nor did I ever 
© hear'of his taking away any man's 
© gun; nay, I'know ſeveral who have 
guns in ther houſes ; but as for kill- 
_ © ing game with them, no man is 
© ſtricter; and 1 believe he would 
ruin any who did, Vou heard one of 
„the enen he was the worſt 
< maſter in the world, and the other 
“chat he'js the beſt; but for my own, 
„part, I know all his ſervants, and 
© never heard from any of them that 
* he was either one or the other. 
Aye, dye l' ſays Adams, and how 
© doth he behave as a juſt, Jun 
© Faith; friend,“ anſwered the hoſt, 
EY eto whether he is in the com- 
© miſſion. only cauſe I have 
© heard he hath decided a great while, 
© was one between thoſe very two per- 
« fons'who juſt went out of this houſe; 
and 1 am (ure he determined that 
4 juſtly; for I heard the whole, mat- 
ter. Which did he decide it in fa- 
4 your of ?* quoth Adams. I think 
I need not anſwer that queſtion,” 
cried the hoſt, (after the different 
4 characters you have heard of him. 
© It is not my buſineſs to contradiét 
< gentlemen, while they are drinking 
in my houſe; but I knew neither of 
them ſpoke a ſyllable of truth.'— 


© God forbid,' ſaid Adams, that 


© men ſhovld arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
e wickedneſs, to belye the character of 
© their neighbour from a little — 
© affe&ion, or, what is infinitely 
« worſe, a private ſpite. I rather be- 
© heve we have miſtaken them, and 
they mean two other perſons; for 
there are many houſes on the road. 
Why pr'ythee, friend," cries the hoſt, 
doſt thou pretend never to have told 
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1 lye in thy life . Never a mali. 


* cious one, 1 am certain,“ anſwered 
Adams; nor with a deſign to injure 


3 \© the reputation of any man living. 
imagine they kad by miſtake been 
ſpeaking of 'two ſeveral gentlemen. 


Pugh, malicious! No, no," replied 
the hoff; not malicious with a deſign 
*'to hang a man, or bring him in- 
© to trouble: but ſurely ont of love to 
5 one's ſelt, one mult peak, better of a 
friend than an enemy. Out of love 


to yourſelf, you ſhould confine your. 


b ſelf to truth, ſays Adams; for by 
* doing otherwiſe, you injure the no- 
 bleft part of yourſelf, your immor. 
* tal ſoul. I can hardly believe an 

man ſuch an ideot to nſque the loſs 
« of that by any trifling gain, and the 
F- greateſt pain in the woxld is but dirt in 
* compariſon of what ſhall he revealed 
© hereafter,” Upon which the hoſt ta- 
king up the cup, with a ſmile drank 2 
health to hereafter; adding, he was 
for ſomething preſent. * Why," ſays 
Adams, very gravely, © do you not be- 
© lieve another world ?* To which the 
hoſt anfwered, © Yes, he was no atheiſt," 
— And you believe you have an im: 
mortal foul?! cries Adams, He an- 
ſwered, God forbid he ſhould not.— 
And heaven and hell?” {ajd the par: 


ſon. © The hoſt then bid him not to be 


rofane; for thoſe were things not to 


e mentioned nor thought of but in 


church. Adams aſked him, why he 
went to church, if what he. learned 
there had no influence on his conduct 
in life? © I go to church,” antwered 
the hoſt, * to ſay my . and be. 
© have godly.— And doſt not thou, 
cried fond © believe what thou 
© heareſt at church! Moſt part of 
© it, maſter," returned the hoſt. * And 
* doſt thou not then tremble, ces 
Adams, * at the thought of eternal pu- 
© niſthment ?*— As for that, maſter, 
ſaid' he, © I never once thought about 
it: but what ſignifies talking about 
© matters ſo far off? the mug is out; 
« ſhall I draw another? . 
Whilſt he was gone for that put 
pole, a ſtage - coach drove up to the 
door, The coachman coming into ths 
houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs, what 
paſſengers he had got in his coach? A 
« parcel of fquinny-gut b, ſays 
he: © I have a good mind to over-turn 
them; you won't prevail upon them 
« to drink any thing, I afſure ou. 
Adams afked him, if he had not feen 


horſeback on the road, 
* man on horſebac Caeſeridin 


c 
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Aye, faid-the coachman, will always remain a perfect ſecret 
E in my coach, that is with me, cries the N © he 
« his acquaintance, med him and forced me to promiſe before he would 
© his horſe; he would have been here communicate any ing. I am, in- 
before this time, had not the ſtormyf deed, concerned to find her ladyſhip 
« driven him to ſhelter. “ God bleſs behave in ſo unbecoming a manner, 
her h ſaid Adams in a rapture; nor I always thought her, in the main, 
could he delay walking out to ſatisfy * a * lady, and ſhould never have 
bimſelf who this charitable woman * ſuſpeRed her of thoughts fo unwor - 
was: but what was his ſurpriſe, when thy a chriſtian, and with 'a young 
be ſau his old acquaintance, Madam lad her own ſervant.'—" Theſe things 
Sliplop! her's, indeed, was not fo are no ſecrets' to me, I aſſure you,“ 
great, becauſe ſhe had been informed cries Slipllop; * and I believe they will 
by Joſeph, that he was on the road,” de none any where ſhortly: for ever 

ery civil were the ſalutations on both * ſince the boy's departure ſhe hath be- 
idesz and Mrs. Slipſlop rebuked the * haved more like a mad woman than 
hoſteſs for denying the gentleman to any thing elſe. Truly I am hearti- 
be there when ſhe aſked for him: but ly concerned, ſays Adams; for 
indeed the poor woman had not erred * ſhe was a good ſort of a lady: in- 
delgnedly ; for Mrs. 1 aſked for deed I have often wiſhed ſhe had at- 
aclergyman z and ſhe had — ly * tended a little more conſtantly at the 
miſtaken Adams for a perſon trave lng « ſervice; but ſhe hath done a great 
toaneighbouring fair with the thimble deal of in the pariſh.'=* O, Mr. 
and button, or ſome other ſuch opera- Adams i' fa 5. Kaef. © people that 
dont for he marched in a ſwingeing don't ſee all, often know nothing. 
great, but ſhort, white coat with lack. © Many — have been given away 
buttons, à hort wig, and a hat which, in our family, I do affure you, with- 
lo far from having a black hatband, out her knowledge. I have heard 
lad nothing black about it. 1 6 8 ſay in the pulpit we ought not to 
Jaſeph was now come up, and Mrs. * brag: but indeed I can't avoid ſuy- 
tlipllop would have had him quit his ing, if mne had kept the keys herſelf,” 
borſe to the parſon, and come himſelf the poor would have wanted many a 
into the coach; but he abſolutely re- * cordial which I have let them have. 
uſed, ſaying, he thanked Heaven he. As for my late maſter, he was as wor- 
wa well enough recovered to be very' * thy a man as ever lived, and would 
ale to ride; and added, he hoped he: have done infinite good if he had not 
knew his duty better than to ride in the © been.controuled : but he loved a quiet 
coach, while Nr. Adams was on horſe- life, heavens reſt his ſoul! Þ am con- 
dick, © Ki | © © fident he is there, and enjoys a quiet 
Mrs, Slipſlop would have perſiſted  * life, which ſome folks would not al- 
longer, had not a lady in che conch : low him here.” Adams anſwered, 
Mita ſhort end to the diſpute, by refu- he had never heard this before } and 
ing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride was miſtaken, if ſhe herſelf (for he 
athe ſamecoach with herſelf : ſo it was remembered ſhe uſed to commend her =_ 
it length agreed that Adams ſhould miſtreſs and blame her maſter) had not | 
Al the vacant place in the coach, and formerly been of another opinion. I | 
veph ſhould proceed on horſeback.  * don't know, replied the, * what I 
had not proceeded far before might once think : but now I am 

1 Mrs. 2 herſelf 'to * confidous matters are as I tell you. 
py de parſon, ſpoke thus: There hath / The world will ſhortly ſee who hath 
o the been a ſtrange alteration in our fami- been deceived; for my part I ſay no- | 
14. Adams, ſince Sir Thomas's | © thing, but that it is wonder ſome how = 
2A « deed 1 A ſtrauge alteration in- © ſome people can carry all things with | 5 1 
ſays T: | lays Adams, * as I gather a grave ace. a7 eee e g 
turn dem ſome hints which have dropped us Mr. Adams and ſhe diſcourſed, E. | | 
2 , Tom: Joſeph, '=—4 Aye, ſays the, 1 till they came oppoſite to a great houſe | 
them could , y , ey . | * , 
you. never have believed it; but the which ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 4 = 
Yee WY. ore lives in the world, the road; a lady in che evach ſpying ity = 
Me 8 So Joſeph hath given 1 * Vonder lives the un * 10 * | 
1 — | 2 0 i | S; 'c » 9 
ribing Ms. But . what * 5 5 if * * woman ud | 


a7 
' $ woman unfortunate, whom we muſt 
© own at the ſame time guilty, and the 
author of her on calamity.“ This 
was abundantly ſufficient to awaken 

ze curioſity of Mr. Adams, as indee 
t did chat of the whole company, wh 


lr y ſolicited the lady to acquaint . ad a dignity in his air ve 


em with Leonora's hiſtory; ſince it 
ſeemed, from what ſho. had faid, to 
contain ſomething remarkable. 
The lady, who, was perfectly well 
bred, did not require many intreaties, 
and ang only wiſhed their entertain- 
ment might make amends for the com- 
prays attention, ſhe began in the fol- 


wing manner. 
CHAP, IV. 


THE. HISTORY or LEON ORA, OR 
HE UNFORTUNATE JILT, 


EONORA was the daughter of 
172 I of fortune; ſhe was: 
tall and well - ſhaped, with a ſprightli- 
neſs in her countenance, which often 
attracts beyond more regular features 
joined with an inſipid air; nor is this 
3 of beauty leſs apt to deceive than 
allure; the good humour which it indi- 
cates being often miſtaken for good- 
nature, and the yivacity. for true un- 
derſtanding. I 05 

Leonora, who was now at the age 
of eighteen, lived with an aunt of her s 
in a town in the north of England. - 
She was an extreme lover of gaiety, - 
and very E miſſed a ball, or any 
ather public aſſembly; where ſhe had 
frequent opportunities of ſatisfying a - 
gcedy appetite of vanity with the pre- 

erence which was given her by the men 
to almoſt every other woman preſent. 

Among many young fellows who 
were particular in their gallantries to- 
wards her, Horatio ſoon diſtinguiſned 
himſelf in her eyes beyond all his com- 
PFtitors ; ſhe danced with more than or- 
dinary gaiety when he happened to be 
her partner; neither the fairneſs ef 
the evenmg, nor. fbr muſic. of the , 

nichtingale, could lengthen her walk 
like his aner kr FRE affected no 
longer to underſtand the civilities of 
others: whilſt ſue eee. ſo attentive 
ay car to every compliment of Horatio, 
that ſhe. often ſmiled even when, it was 
too delicate for hex comprehenſion. |, _ 

Pray, Ma ' ſays Adams, 


. 


. 
3 


wh 


* who was this $quire Horatio: . » ficulty of ſpeaking, by the firit motion 
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that Horatio's paſſion ſhould fo blind 


Leonora; whaſe fondneſs for him was 


who refuſed Joſeph's entrance into 


: Horatio, ſays the lady, was ü 
gentleman of a good family, bred to 
the law, and had been ſome few years 
called to the degree of a barriſter 
is face and perſon. were ſuch as the 
enerality allowed handſome; but he 
rarely to 
be ſeen. | His temper was of the ſatur. 
nine complexion, but without theleaf 
taint of moroſeneſs; He had wit and 
humour, with an inclination to ſatire, 
which he indulged rather too much. 

| ee wha had contrafted 
the moſt violent paſſion for Leonon, 
was the laſt perſon who perceived the 
probability of it's ſucceſs. The whole 
town had made the ntatch for him, be. 
fore he himſelf had drawn a confidence 
from her actions ſufficient to mention 
his paſſion to her; for it was his opi- 


nion (and perhaps he was there in the 
right) that it is highly impolitic to 
talk feriouſly of love to a woman, be- 
fore you have made ſuch a progreſs in 
her affections, that ſhe herſelf expe 
and deſires to hear it. 

But whatever diffidence the fears of 
a lover may create, which are apt to 
maguify every favour conferred on 3 
rival, and to tee the little advances to. 
wards themſelves through the otherend 
of the perſpective; it was impoſhble 


his diſcernment, as to prevent his con. 
ceiving hopes from-the behaviour of 


now as viſible to an indifferent perſon 
in their company, as his for her. 

© I never knew any of theſe fo 
„ ſluts come to good, ſays the lady 


coach; -* nor ſhall I wonder at any 
thing the doth in the ſequel.” 
The lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: 
It was in the midſt of a gay converli- 
tibn- in the walks one evening, when 
Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that be 
was deſirous to take a turn or two with 
her in private; for that he had ſome. 
thing to communicate to her of gra 
conſequence. Are you ſure it 1 
* contequence ?* ſaid ſhe mu : 
© hope,” anſwered he, you will think 
too; fince the whole future happincts 
* of my life muſt depend on the cu 
Leonora, who. very much ſuſpec 
what was coming, would have de 


it till another time; but Horatio, 


had more than half conquered the dil- 
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in ſo very importübate, that the at 
yr d A avin the reſt of the 


company, they turned aſide into an un- 


r 
2 5 had retired far out of the ſig 
| of the company, both maintainin 
trict ſilence. At laſt Horatio made a 
full ſtop, and taking Leonora, who 
ſtood pale and trembling, gently by 
the hand, he fetched a deep ſigh, and 
then looking on her eyes with all the 
tendernefs imaginable, he cried out in 
| x faultering accent: O Leonora l is 
it neceſſary for me to declare to you 
| © on what the future happineſs of my 
ite muſt be founded ! Muſt I ſay, 
© there is ſomething belonging to you 
© which is a bar to my happineſs, and 
which unlefs you will part with I 1 
muſt be miſerable ?'—" What can that 
The?” replied Leonora. No won- 


| © I ſhould make an objection to any 
* thing which is yours; yet ſure you 
* ma 
« which the riches of the world, if 
* they were mine, ſhould purchaſe of 
me. O, it is that which you muft 
part with to beſtow all the reſt ? Can 
Leonora, or rather will ſhe, doubt 
longer? Let me then whilper it in 
ber ears. It is your name, | x ing 
*It is by parting with that, by your 
condeſcenſion to be for ever mine, 
* which muſt at once prevent me from 
© being the moſt miſerable, and will 
render me the happieſt of mankind,” 
Leonora, covered with bluſhes, and 
with as angry a. look as the could 
2 [op on, told him, that had ſhe 
ſpeted- what his declaration woul 
haye been, he ſhould not have decoyed 
rfrom her company ; that he had ſo 
ſurpriſed and frighted' her, that ſhe 
vepged him to convey her back as 
quick as poſſible; which he, trembling 
very near as much as herſelf, did. 
2 More fool he !* cried Slipſlop ; it 
f is afign he knew very little of our 
** — Truly, Madam,“ ſaid 
une, © I think you are in the 
| * tight; T mould have inſiſted to know 
f a piece of her mind, when I had car» 
- fled matters fo far.” But Mrs. 
Chaye-airs deſired the lady to omit all 
luck fulfome ſtuff in her ſtory ; for 
ek made her fick. © © © 
R „Well then, Madam, to be as 


« 


Joseph © ANDREWS. © 


* der," ſaid he, © you are ſurpriſed that 


gueſs, fince it is the only one 


„5 1828 « 3? $3 | 
many weeks had gwen after this 
© interview, before Horatio and Leo» 
* nora_were what they call on a 
« footing together. All ceremonies, 
except the laſt, were now over; the 


"* writings were naw drawn, and eve 


© thing was in the utmoſt f dneſa 
N. iy 2 db the putting Horatio in 
<' poſleſſion of. all his wiſhes, : I will, 


cif you pleaſe, repeat you a | 
; RAGS 4 of on” „ch I have 
2 by heart, and which will, give 


K „ K 


you no ſmall idea of their paſſion on 
. bo it 3 
Mrs. Grave-airs qhjected to hearing 
theſe letters : but heing put to the vote 
it was carried againſt her by all the reſt 
Jn the coach; parſon Adams contend» 
ng for it with the utmoſt vehemence. 


: 


| mow 25 S947 6 * 
| © HORATIO, ro LRONORA, 


| : 4 "OW vain, moſt adorable crea - 
© furs 


* „ 


object! I was laſt night condemned 
to the ſociety of men of wit and 
learning, which, however agreeable 
it might have formerly been to me, 
* now only gave me a ſuſpicion that 
they imputed my abſence in.canver+ 
© ſation to, the true cauſe. For which 
« reaſon, when your engagements for- 
© bid: me the extatie happineſs of ſee · 
© ing you, I am always deſirous to be 
© alone; ſince my ſentiments far Leo · 
* nora are ſo delicate, that I cannot 
© bear the apprehenſion of another's 
t prying into thoſe delightful endear- 
ments with which the warm imagi - 
nation af a lover will ſometimes in- 
* dulge him, and which I ſuſpe& my 
« eyes then betray. To fear this dif» 
« covery of our thoughts, may perhaps 
© ap tao ridiculous a, njcety to 
minds not ſuſceptible of al the ten- 
© derne(s of this delicate paſſion. And 
« ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect e are few 
t ſuch, when we conſider that it re- 
« quires every human virtue, to-exert 
« itſelf in it's full extent. Since the 
© beloyed, whoſe happineſs it . timate · 
* ly reſpects, may give us charming 


© opportunities of being brave in her 


u TEN, Madam, > as * defence, generous to her wants, com- 
conciſe” as poſſible,” ſaid the lady, 


© paſſionate to her afflictions, grateful 
ALS hh 


\ 
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' to her * and, in the ſame 
© manner, of exerciſing every other 
virtue, which he whe would not do to 
© any degree, and that with the utmoſt 
s rapture, can never deſerve the name 
of a lover: it is therefore with 
view to the delicate modeſty of your 
mind that I cultivate it ſo purely in 
my own; and it is that which will 


1 © ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſi- 


© neſs I bear from ' thoſe liberties, 
© which men, to whom the world al- 
* low politeneſs, will ſometimes give 
themſelves on theſe occaſions. | 

Can I tell you with what eagerneſs 
I expect the arrival of that bleſt day, 
© when I ſhall experience the falſhood 
© of a common aſſertion, That the 
1 teſt human happineſs conſiſts in 
© hope! a doctrine which no perfon 
* had ever ſtronger reaſon to believe 
than myſelf at preſent, ſince none 
© ever taſted ſuch bliſs as fires my bo- 
© ſom with the 7 of ſpending 
my future days with ſuch a compa- 
* nton, and that every action of my 
© life will have the glorious ſatisfaction 
« of conducing to your happineſs.” 


| #* © LEONORA TO HORATIO, 


_ HE refinement of your mind 

* has been ſo evidently proved 
* by every word and action ever fince I 
© had the firſt pleaſure of knowing 
« you, that I thought it impoſſible my 
good opinion of Horatio could have 


© been heightened 1 additional 


s proof of merit. is very thought 
vas my amuſement when I received 
your laſt letter; which, when I 
« opened, I confeſs I was ſurpriſed to 
* find the delicate ſentiments expreſſed 
© there, ſo far exceeded hat I thought 
* could come even from you, (although 
I know all the generous principles 
human nature is capable of, are cen- 
© tered in your breaſt) that words can- 
not paint what I feel on the reflection, 
that my happineſs ſhall be the ulti- 
mate end of all your actions. 
Oh, Horatie! what a life muſt 
that be, where the meaneſt domeſtic 
© cares are ſweetened by the pleaſin 
* conſideration, that the man on eart 
© who beſt deſerves, and to whom you 
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are moſt inclined to give your affec. 
tions, is to reap either profit or ple 
© ſure from all you do! in ſucha caſe, 
« 
8 


py and nothing but the unavoidable in. 
| c member that we are mortal. 


A n — . * 
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toils\ muſt be turned into diverſions, 
cohveniencies of life can make us re. 


If the ſolitary turn of you 
thoughts, and the deſire of keeping 
them undiſcovered, makes even the 
_ converſation of men of wit and learn- 
ing tedious to you, what anxious 
hours muſt.I ſpend who am condem- 
ned by cuſtom to the converſation of 
women, whoſe natural curioſity leadz 
them to pry into all my thoughts, 
and whoſe envy can never ſuffer Ho- 
ratio's heart to he poſſeſſed by ary 
one without forcing them into mali- 
cious deſigns againſt the perſon who 
is ſo happy as to poſſeſs it: but in- 
deed, if ever, envy can poflibly hate 
any excuſe, or even alleviation, it 
is in this caſe, where the good is 
ſo great, that it mult be equally nx 
tural to all te wiſh it for themſelves, 
nor am I aſhamed to own it: and 
to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, 
that provemts my being in that molt 
uneaſy. of all the ſituations I can,fi 

re in my imagination, of being 
ed by inclination to love the perſou 
whom my own judgment forces my 
to condemn,” | 


Matters were in ſo great forwardnels 
between this fond couple, that the day 
was fixed for their marriage, and was 
now within a fortnight, when the {l- 
ſions chanced to be held for that coun- 
ty in a town about twenty miles dil 
tance from that which is the ſcene of 
our ſtory. d. . 4 = uſual for 10 

oung gentlemen of the bar to 
Noſe ©fons, not ſo much for dhe fake 
of profit, as to ſhew their parts, 
learn the law of the juſtices of peace; 
for which purpoſe one of the wi elt and 

raveſt of all the juſtices is appointed 
peaker or chairman, as they model 
call it, and he reads them a lecture, 
inſtructs them in the true knowledge of 
the law. 1 
Vou are here guilty of a little mil- 
take, ſays Adams, which if Ju 


© pleaſe I will correct. I have attend- 


© ed at one of theſe quarter · ſeſtoni, 


This letter was written by a young lady, on reading the former. 


„ 


here 
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t where I obſerved the counſel taught 
the juſtices, inſtead of learning any 
thing of them.” 8 


. 


lt is not very material,” ſaid the 

lady. Hither repaired Horatio, who, 

as he hoped by his 1 to advance 

his fortune, which was not at preſent 

very large, for the ſake of his dear 

Leonora, he reſolved to ſpare no pains, 

nor loſe any opportunity of improving 
or advancing himſelf in it. 

The ſame afternoon in which he left 
the town, as Leonora ſtood at her win- 
dow, a coach and fix paſſed by; which 
ſhe declared to be the completeſt, gen- 
teeleſt, prettieſt equipage the ever ſaw; 
adding theſe remarkable words: O, 
I am in love with that equipage !' 
which, though her friend Florella at 
that time did not greatly regard, ſhe 
hath ſince remembered. 

In the evening an afſembly was held 
which Leonora honoured with her com- 
but intended to pay her dear 
io the compliment of refuſing 


* 


to dance in his abience. 


O why have not women as good re- 
ſolution to maintain their vows, as 
they have often good inclinations in 
making them! - 

Ide gentlemanwho owned the coach 
and, ſix came to the aſſembly. His 


clothes were as remarkably fine as his 


equipage could be. He ſoon attracted 
the eyes of the company; all the 
ſmarts, all the ſilk waiſteoats with ſil- 
ver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in 
an inſtant. 
Madam, ' ſaid Adams, if it be 
not impertinent, I ſhould be glad to 
* know how this gentleman was dreſt. 
Sir, anſwered the lady, I have 
* been told he had on a cut-velvet 
coat of 2 cinnamon colour, lined 
; wirh a pink fattin, embroidered all 
Wer with gold; his waiſtcoat, which 
was cloth of ſilver, was embroider- 
A with gold likewiſe. I cannot be 
; 2 as to the reſt of his dreſs; 
, tit was all in the French faſhion; 
; for Bellarmine ws was his name) 
' wa$jult arrived from Paris.” 
is fine figure did not more entire- 
engage the eyes of every lady in the 
For ly than Leonora did his. He 
ſearce beheld her, but he ood 
= pon * os 29 6 ink, or at 
ve done ſo, if good · 
ng had permitted him. However, 
e Karried it ſo far, before he had 


1 


* 


* 
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wer to correct himſelf, that every 
— 5 in the room eaſily diſcoveres 


where his admiration was ſettled. The 


other ladies began to ſingle out their 


former partners, all perceiving wWho 
would be Bellarmine's choice; which 


they however endeavoured, by all poſ- 
ſible means, to prevent: many of 


them ſaying to Leonora, O Madam, 
© I ſuppoſe we ſhan't have the pleaſure 
© of ſeeing you dance to- night; and 
then crying out in Bellarmine's hear- 
ing, O Leonora will not dance, I 


_ © aſſure you; her partner is not here.” 


One maliciouſly attempted to prevent 
her, by ſending a diſagreeable fellow to 
aſk her, that ſo ſhe might be obliged 


either to dance with him, or fit down: 


but this ſcheme proved abortive, 


Leonora ſaw herſelf admired by the 
fine ſtranger, and envied by every wo- 
man preſent, Her little — Ar 
to flutter within her, and her head was 
agitated with a convulſive motion; ſhe 
ſeemed as if ſne would ſpeak to ſeveral 
of her acquaintanee, but had nothing 
to ſay; for as ſhe would not mention 


5 


her preſent triumph; ſo ſhe could not 
diſengage her thoughts one moment 


from the contemplation of it: ſhe had 


never taſted any thing like this happi- 
neſs. - She had before known what it 
was to torment a ſingle woman; but 
to be hated and ſecretly curſed by a 
whole aſſembly, was a joy reſerved for 
this bleſſed moment. As this vaſt 
profuſion of extaſy had confounded her 
underſtanding; G there was nothin 

ſo fooliſh as her behaviour : ſhe-play 


a thouſand childiſh tricks, diſtorted her 


rſon into ſeveral ſhapes, and her 
ace into ſeveral laughs, without any 
reaſon, In a word, her carriage was 
as abſurd as her defires, which were, 
to affect an inſenſibility of the ſtranger s 
admiration, and at the ſame time a tri - 
umph, from that admiration, overevery 
woman in the room. | 
In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, 
having enquired who ſhe was, advanced 
to her, and with a low bow, begged 
the honour of dancing with her, which 
ſhe with as low a curtſey r 
granted. * —— 2 
night, and enjoyec aps 5 
pleaſure that ſhe was capable of Teal 
ing. ö 
N At theſe words. Adams fetched a 
deep groan, which frighted the ladies, 
who told him, they hoped he n 
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ill, Hs anſwered, he groaned only for 
the folly of Leonora. 

Leonora retired, continued the lady 
about ſix in the morning, but not to 
reſt. She tumbled and toſſed in her 
bed, with very ſhort intervals of ſleep, 
and thoſe entirely filled with dreams of 
the equipage and fine clothes ſhe had 
ſeen, and the balls, operas and ridot- 
tos, which had been the ſubject of their 
converſation. #5 23 
In the afternoon Bellarmine, in the 
dear coach and ſix, came to wait on 
her. He was indeed charmed with 
her perſon, and was, on enquiry, ſo 
well pleaſed with the circumſtances of 
her father, (for he himſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding all his finery, was not quite 
ſo rich as a Creeſus, or an Atta-lus.) 
Attalus, ſays Mr. Adams: But 
© xray how came you acquainted with 
« theſe names? The lady ſmiled at the 
queſtion, and proceeded—He was ſo 
ng T fay, that he reſolved to make 
is addreſſes to her directly. He did fo 
accordingly, and that with ſo much 
warmth and briſkneſs, that he quickly 
baffled her weak repulſes, and obliged 
the lady to refer him to her father, who 
ſhe knew would quickly declare in 
favour of a coach and fix. 

Thus, what Horatio had by ſighs 
and tears, love and tenderneſs, been fo 
long obtaining, the French-Engliſh 
Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry 
poſſeſſed himſelf of in an inſtant. In 
other words, what modeſty had em- 
ployed a full year in raiſing, impudence 
demoliſhed in twenty- four hours. 
Here Adams groaned a ſecond time; 
but the ladies, who began to ſmoke 
him, took no notice. a 
From the opening of the aſſembly 
till the end of Bellarmine's viſit, Le- 
onora had ſcarce once thought of Ho- 
ratio: but he now began, though an 
unwelcome gueſt, to enter into her 
mind. She wiſhed ſhe had ſeen the 
charming Bellarmine, and his charmin 
equipage, before matters had gone ſo 
far. Yet why, ſays ſhe, «ſhould I 
« with to have ſeen him before; or 
« what ſignifies it that I have ſeen him 
© now? Is not Horatio my lover? al- 
*© moſt my huſband? Is he not as hand- 
<..ſome, nay handſomer, than Bellar- 
„mine? Aye, but Bellarmine is the 
„ penteeler and the finer man; yes, 
; that he muſt be allowed. Yes, yes, 

he is that certainly. But did not I, 


| | 
i # 


« fay?” anſwered Leonora; 
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no Jonger ago than yeſterday, love 
Horatio more than all the Te) 
Aye, but yeſterday I hat not feen 
Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio 


doat on me, and may he not in de- 


ſpair break his heart if I abandon 
him ? Well, and hath not Bellarmine 
- heart to break too? Yes, but I pro- 
miſed Horatio firſt: but that was 
TY Bellarmine's misfortune; if ! 
ad ſeen him firſt, Tſhould certain- - 
ly have preferred him. Did not the 
ear creature prefer me to every wo- 
man in the aſſembly, when every ſhe 
was laying out for him? When was 
it in Horatio's power to give me ſuch 
an inſtance of affection? Can he give 
me an dach Fe or any of thoſe 
things whi ellarmine will make 
me miſtreſs of? How vaſt is the dif- 
ference between being the wife of 2 
poor counſellor, and the wife of one 
of Bellarmine's fortune! If I marry 
Horatio, I ſhall triumph ever no more 
than one rival: but by marryin 
Bellarmine, I ſhall be the envy of a 
my acquaintance. What happineſs! 
But can I ſuffer Horatio to he ? for 
he hath ſworn he cannot ſurvive my 
loſs: but perhaps he may not die; 
if he ſhould, can I prevent it? muſt 
© I ſacrifice myſelf to him? beſides, 
© Pellarmine may be as miſerable for 
© me too.“ She was thus arguing with 
herſelf, when ſome young ladies called 
her to the walks, and a little relieved 
her anxiety for the preſent. 
The next morning Bellarmine break- 
faſted with her in preſence of her aunt, 
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| whom he ſufficiently informed of his 


paſſion for Leonora: he was no ſooner 
withdrawn, than the old lady began to 
2dvife her niece on this occaſion 
* You ſee, child," ſays ſhe, « what for- 
„tune hath thrown in your way and 
I hope you will not withſtand your 
« own preferment.” Leonora ſigbing, 
d her not to mention any ſuc 
thing, when ſhe knew her engagements 
to Horatio. Engagements to 2 fg; 
cried” the aunt; you ſhould 
Heaven on your knees, that you have 
© jt yet in your power to break them. 
Will any woman heſitate a moment, 
« whether ſhe ſhall ride in a coach, or 
« walk on foot all the days of her life? 
hut Bellarmine drives fix, 2 
Horatio not even a pair. Ves, 
c but, Madam, what will 1 1 22 
« they 


t they condemn me? The. world is 
« always. on the fide of e ee 
cries the aunt, and would ſurely con- 
6 demn you, if you ſacrificed your in- 
© tereſt to any motive whatever. O, I 
know the world very well; and you 
© ſhew your ignorance, my dear, by 
© your objection. O' my conſcience! 
«the world is wiſer. I have lived 
longer in it than you; and I afture 
you there is not any thing worth our 
© regard beſides money: nor did I ever 
© know any one perſon who married 
from other conſiderations, who did 
not afterwards heartily repent it. 
$ Beſides, if we examine the two men, 


| 

s can you. prefer a ſneaking fellow, 
* who hath been bred at the univerſi- 
. d Ph to a ſine gentleman juſt come 
f from his travels? All the world 
4 mult allow Bellarmine to be a fine 


© gentleman, poſitively: a fine -gentle- 
© man, and 7222 a Hors | 
* haps, Madam, I ſhould not doubt, 
' if I knew: how to be handſomely off 


me, ſays the aunt.” © You know 


* with the affair. Indeed, for my part, 
© thought it might do well enough, 
not dreaming of ſuch an offer: but 
* Fil diſengage you; leave me to give 
the fellow an anſwer, I warrant you 
© ſhall have no farther trouble. 
Leonora was at length ſatisfied with 
her aunt's reaſoning; and, Bellarmine 
ſupping with her that evening, it was 
agreed he ſhould the next morning 
to her father and propoſe the match, 
which ſhe conſented ſhould be conſum- 
mated at his return, | 
=_ ne 4 a0 Now after ſupper ; 
e lovers being left together, Bel- 
2 began in th . 


* Yes, Madam, this coat I aſ- 
, ure you was made at Paris, and I 
| defy the beſt Engliſh taylor eyen to 
| mitate it. There is not one of them 
un cut, Madam; they can't cut. If 
you obſerve how this ſkirt is turned, 
 Taſcal can do nothing like it.—Pray 
o you like my liveries? Le- 
Mora anſwered, the thought them very 
"M. 7 u ſays he, 1 
a „except t t- coats; 
[ never truſt . wet 3 than a 
coat to an Engliſhman; you 
one muſt encou our own 


arne, 
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© with the other.“ O leave that to 


your father hath: not been acquainted 


e following man- 


| nd this ſleeve, a clumſy Engliſn 


© you—it would be very 


9 


before I had à place, I was in the 
country intereſt; he, he, he } but for 
myſelf, I would ſee the dirty iſland 
at the bottom of the ſea, rather than 
©, wear a ſingle rag of Engliſh work 
about me; and I am ſure, after you + 
© have made one tour to Paris, you 
© will be of the ſame opinion with re- 
© gard to your own clothes. You can't 
© conceive what an addition a French 
© dreſs would be to your beauty; I po- 
« ſitively;aflure you, at the firſt o 
I ſaw ſince I came over, I mi 
«. the Engliſh ladies for chamber- 
©. maids 3 he, he, hel” — + 
With ſuch ſort of polite diſcourſe 
did the gay Bellarmine entertain his 
beloved Leonora, whenthe door opened 
on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the 
room. Here tis impoſſible to expreſs 
the ſurpriſe of Leonora. 5108 
Poor woman, ſays Mrs. Slipſlop, 
© what a terrible 3 ſhe muſt be 
in!! Not at all, ſays Miſs Grave- 
airs; © ſuch ſluts can never be confound- 
ed.. She muſt have, then, more 
© than Corinthian aſſurance, ſaid 
Adams; * aye, more than Lais her- 
G“ , 
A long ſilence, continued the lady, 
prevailed in the whole company: if the 
amiliar entrance of Horatio ſtruck 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment into Bellar- 
mine, the unexpected preſence of Bel- 
larmine no le{s\turpriſed Horatio, At 
length Leoncra, collecting all the 


- ſpirits ſhe was miſtreſs of, addreſſed 
| herſelf to the latter, and pretended to 


wouder at the reaſon of ſo late a viſit, * 
© I ſhould, indeed, anſwered he, 

© have made ſome apology for diſturb- 

© ing you at this hour, had not my 
* finding you in company aſſured me 
] do not break in upon your repoſe," 
Bellarmine roſe from his chair, tra- 
verſed the room in a minuet ſtep, and 
hummed an opera tune, while Horatio, 
advancing to Leonora, aſked her in a 
whiſper, if that gentleman was not a 
relation of her's; to which ſhe anſwer- 
ed with a ſmile, or rather ſneer, No, 
© he is no relation of mine yet; add - 
ing, ſhe could not gueſs the mean- 
ing of his queſtion. Horatio told 
her ſoftly, it did not ariſe from jea- 
louſy.” © Jealouſy!” cries the, © I aſſure 
ſtrange in a 
© common acquaintance to give him. ' - 
© ſelf any of thoſeairg.' Theſe worde 
a little ſurpriſed Horatio. but . 


— 


- © nee 
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he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine' 
danced up to the lady, and told her, 
he feared he interrupted ſome buſineſs 
between her and the gentleman. *« I 


can have no buſineſs, ſaid ſhe, © with 


;.'6-ahe | gp nor any other, which 
be any ſecret to you. | 

© You'll pardon me, ſaid Horatio, 
if I deſire to know who this gentle- 
© man is, who is to be intruſted with 
_ © all ourſecrets.'—* You'll know ſoon 


© enough, cries Leonora; but TI 


© can't gueſs what ſecrets can ever paſs 


© between us of ſuch mighty conſe- 
«© quence.'—" No, Madam ' cries Ho- 


ratio; I'm ſure you would not have 
© me underſtand you in earneſt.— 
« *Tis indifferent to me, ſays ſhe, 
© how you underſtand me; but I think 
< ſo unſeaſonable a viſit is difficult to 
© be underſtood at all, at leaſt when 
« people find one engaged: though 


one's ſervants do not deny one, one 


may expect a well - bred perſon ſhould 


© ſoon take the hint. Madam," ſaid 
Horatio, I did not imagine any en- 


gagement with a ſtranger, as it ſeems 


© this gentleman is, would have made 


my viſit impertinent, or that any 


© ſuch ceremonies were to be preſerved 
© between perſons in our ſituation.— 
dure you are in a dream, ſaid ſhe, 
© or would perſuade me that I am in 
© ore. I know no pretenſions a com- 
© mon acquaintance can have to lay 
aſide the ceremonies of good-breed- 
ing. —“ Sure, ſaid he, I am in a 
dream; for it is impoſſible I ſhould 
* be really eſteemed a common ac- 
. © quaintance by Leonora, after what 


© has paſſed between us!'—< Paſſed 


between us! do you intend to affront 
me before this gentleman ?'—* Dn, 
me, affront the lady, ſays Bellar- 
mine, cocking his hat and ſtrutting up 
to Horatio; does any man dare af- 
_ © front this lady before me, d—n me! 
—* Harkee, Sir, ſays Horatio, I 


« would adviſe you to lay aſide that 


_ © herceaur; for 1 am mightily deceived 
© if this lady las not a violent deſire 
© to get your worſhip a good drub- 
bing. —“ Sir,” ſaid Bellarmine, I 
© have the honour to be her protector, 
© and d—n me, if I your 


meaning. —“ Sir,” an{wered +Hora- . 


tio, © the is rather your protectreſs: 
© but give yourſelf no more airs, for 
© you ſee I am prepared for you, 


(baking his whip at him.) Ohr- 


© witeur tres humble," ſays Bellarmine, 


« je vous entend parfaitement bien. At 


which time the aunt, who had heard of 


Horatio's viſit, entered the room, and 
ſoon ſatisfied all his doubts. She con- 
vinced him that he was never more 


+ awake in his life, and that nothing 


more extraordinary had happened in 
his three days abſence, than a ſmall al- 
teration in the affections of Leonora; 


who now burſt into tears, and wonder- 


ed what reaſon. ſhe had given him to 
uſe her in ſo barbarous a manner. Ho- 
ratio deſired Bellarmine to withdraw 


with him: but the ladies prevented it, 
by laying violent hands on the latter; 


upon which, the former took his leave 
without any great ceremony, and de- 
parted, leaving the lady with his rival 


to conſult for his ſafety, which Leo- 


nora feared her indiſcretion might have 
endangered: but the aunt comforted 
her with aſſurances, that Horatio would 
not venture his perſon againſt ſo ac- 


compliſhed a cavalier as Bellarmine, 


and that being a lawyer, he would ſeek 
revenge in his own way, and the moſt 
they bad to apprehend from him was 
an action. Hel | 

They at length therefore agreed to 


permit Bellarmine to retire to his lodg- 


ings, having firſt ſettled: all matters 


relating to the journey which he was 
to undertake in the __ and their 
s at his re - 


preparations for the nuptia 
turn. | ; | 

But alas I as wiſe men have obſerved, 
the ſeat of valour is not the counte- 
nance; and many a grave and plain 


man will, on a juſt provocation, be- 


take himſelf to that miſchievous me- 
tal, cold iron; while men of a fiercer 
brow, and ſometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more 
prudently decline it. 

Leonora was waked in the mornings 
from a viſionary coach and fix, witl 
the diſmal account that Bellarmine was 
run through the body by Horatio! 


that he lay e at an inn, and 


the ſurgeons had declared the w 
mortal. She immediately leaped out 


of the bed, danced about the room in 


a frantic manner, tore her hair 7 
beat her breaſt in all the agonies of de- 
ſpairz in which ſad condition 


aunt, who likewiſe aroſe at the news, | 
found her. The good old lady app! 


her utmoſt art to comfort ber. men. 
She told her, while there was life, — 
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Au : but that ihe mould die, her 
Aliction would be of no ſervice to 


* Feltarmine, and tcp WS 


herſelf, which, might proba 

her ſome time with 4 future er 
that as matters had happened, her 
wileſt way would he to think no more 


| of Beine, but to endeavour to 


4 * the affections of Horatio. 
peak not to me, cried the diſconſo- 
fate Leonora; *.is it not owing to me, 

that poor Bellarntine has loft his life? 
( have not theſe curſed charms* (at 
which words ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly in 


| the glaſs)” © been" the ruin of the moſt 


charming man of this age? Can I 
derer bear to contemplate my own. 


| "face again! (with her eyes ſtill fix- 


ed on the glaſs.) Am I nat the mur- 
* dereſs of the fineſt gentleman? No 
* other woman in the town could have 
© made any impreffion on him. Ne- 
ver think. © things 9 a6] cries the 
aunt, '* think of regal 71 the affec- 
© tions of Horatio. — at reaſon, 
ai the niece, have I to hope he 
© would forgive me? No, I have loſt 
© him as well as the other, and it was 
* your wicked advice which was the 
© occaſion of all; you ſeduced me, 
6 i contrary to my inc inztions, to aban-. 
don poor Horatio, ar which words 
he burſt into tears; you . 
upon me, whether I would or no 
© give up my affections for him; fad 
E 4 not been for you, Bellarmine never 
© would have entered into my thoughts; 
had not his addreſſes been backed by 
Wb perſuaſions, they never would 
ve made any impreſſion on me; I 
* ſhould have defied all_ the fortune 
and equipage in the world; but it, 
* you, it was you, whe got the 
better of my y outh and ſimplicity, 
"and forced me 5 loſe my dear Hora- 
tio for ever," _ 
aunt was almoſt borne down 
i 
the ſtrength ſhe co 
* 2 771 her moukth d. in a 
1 am not ſurpriſed, niece, at 
Wagen ofe who adviſe 
55 women for their intereſt, muit 
* 2 . mo Low, = 
ced my brother wi me 
"for e off your match with 
2 * your 8 — That may 
aer . 
it is very ungrate 
After 


cuſtom, ſo enlarged his dan 


2 


prefents you have teceived th 


or indeed true it 188 
Me 


preſents, and forme pretty 
_ 5 . had paſſi g fro Non Bed 
the old lady: but 55 true hs . 


Bellarmine when he b 1 vi 
her and her niece, oy yrs com limen 
her with a brilliant from his , © 
much greater value than all Ee 
touched of the other.) 

The aunt's gall was on float to jep! A 
when a ſervant brought a letter into 
room; which Leonora, ith ood wy 
came from Bellarmine, with 
DE * and read va fall 


© MosT prrinz entaruny,” 


HE wound which I fear you 
© have heard I received from 
my rival, is not like to be ſo fatal 
© thofe ſnot into my heart, which have 
© been fired from your: eyes tout brill. 
« liant, Thoſe are the only canyons 
by which Iam to fall; for my ſurgeon, 
0 2 me hopes of beipg ſoon 4 le to 
0 4 attend ＋* ruelle; till when, u 
ou will do me E 
ave ſcarce the har * 0 of. 
785 abſence will be the teſt 4. 
1 guiſh which can be feltby 4:48 


Madam, 
C Avec tonte p reſpedte i in a the ela; 
* Your moſt obedient, 5 
c moſt abſolute dewotſj, 


6 BELLARMINE.* | 


As 3 as Leonora e ſuch 
hopes of Bellarmine's recoi 
that the goſſip Fame had, ac 


. 


ſhe preſently abandoned all 
thoughts of Horatio, and was ſooh re- 
conciled to her aunt, who received her 
in into favour, with a more 

' forgiveneſs than we erally 
wee with. Indeed it is poſſible 
t be a little alarmed at the inte 
ich her niece had given her _— 
ing the preſents. She might appre 
ſuch rumours, ſhould they get 1 
might injure 2 tation, which 5 


1 hr * e a * 


breaking off. 


— — * —— 
os — Ez 
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executed her reſolution. 


. tion. 


neſs.in her countenance and behaviour 
for many years, ſhe had eſtabliſhed. 
Leonora's paſſion returned now for 


: E with greater force after it's 


all relaxatien than ever. She pro- 
poſed to her aunt ta make him a viſit in 
is confinement, which the old lady, 
with great and commendable prudence, 


Adviſed her to decline: © For, ſays the, 


© ſhould any accident intervene to pre- 
« yent your intended match, too for- 
« ward a behaviour with this lover 
may injure you in the eyes of others. 
© Every woman, till the is married, 
* ought to conſider of and provide 
« againſt the 1 of the affair's 
| Leonora ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould be indifferent to whatever might 
happen in ſuch a caſe: for ſhe had now 
ſo abſolutely placed her affections on 
this dear man, (ſo ſhe called him) that 


if it was her misfortune to loſe him, 


ſhe ſhould for ever abandon all. 
thoughts of mankind. She therefore 


reſolved to viſit him, notwithſtanding 


the prudent advice of her aunt to 
the contrary, and that very afternoon. 


The lady was proceeding in her ſto- 
ry, when the coach drove into the inn 


where the company: were to dine, ſore-. 


ly to the diſſatisfaction of Mr. Adams, 


whoſe ears were the moſt hungry part 


about him; he being, as the reader 
may perhaps gueſs, of an inſatiable 
curioſity, and heartily deſirous of 

ring the end of this amour, though 
N he could ſcarce wiſh ſuc- 
ceſs to a lady of ſo conſtant a diſpoſi- 


CHAP. v. 


A DREADFUL QUARREL WHICH 

_ HAPPENED AT THE INN WHERE 

THE COMPANY DINED; WITH 

- 4T'S BLOODY CONSEQUENCES 

. TO MR. ADAMS, 5 | 

a . 8 

As ſoon as the paſſengers had 
alighted from the coach, Mr. 


eſs, anvinting his leg: for the horſe 
which Mr. Adams had borrowed of 
tis clerk, had ſo violent 3 PIOpenaey. 

kneeling, that one would have 


Adams, as was his cuſtom, made di- 

rectly to the kitchen, where he found 

Joſeph fitting by Ot fire, and the hoſt- 
1 


ught it had been his trade as well 


i 7 | 4 
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pus notice of ſuch his intention; 
e was often found on his knees, when 
the rider leaſt expected it. This fol- 
ble, however, was of no great incon- 
venience to the parſon, who was ac 
cuſtomed to it, and, as his legs almoſt 
touched the ground when he beſtrode 
the beaſt, had but a little way to fall, 
and threw himſelf forward on ſuch oc- 
caſions with ſo much dexterity, that 
he never received any miſchief; the 
horſe and he frequently rolling man 
paces diſtance, and afterwards bo 
getting up and meeting as good friends 
as ever. 
Poor Joſeph, who had not been uſed 
to ſuch kind of cattle, though an ex-, 
cellent horſeman, did not ſo apply 
diſengage himſelf: but falling witi 
his leg under the beaſt, received a vio- 
lent contuſion, to which the good wo- 
man was, as we have ſaid, applying 2 
warm hand, with ſome camphprated 
ſpirits, juſt at the time when the par- 
on entered the kitchen. | ' 
He had ſcarce expreſſed his concem 


as his maſter's : nor would he always 


1 


for Joſeph's mis fortune, before the hoſt 


likewiſe entered. He was by no means, 
of Mr. Tow-wouſe's gentle diſpol- 
tion, and was indeed perfect maſter of, 
his houle, and every thing in it but. 
hs gueſt. 1-27 ct 

| This ſurly fellow, who always pro- 
portioned his reſpect to the appearance 


of a traveller, from God hleſs your ho- 


© nour,* down to plain coming preſent-, 
ly, obſerving his wife on her knees toa, 

3 5 ſider- 
footman, cried out, without conſider- 
ing his circumſtances, * What a pox ls 
the woman about? why don't you, 


mind the company in the coach? Go, 
and aſk them what they will have for 
dinner: My dear, ſays ſhe, * you 


© know they can have nothing but what 
is at the fire, which Be ec 
« preſently ; and really the poor you 

c Bn leg is very nh boaifed, At 
which words, ſhe fell to chafing more 
violently than before: the bell then 
happening to ring, he damned hs. 
wife, and bid her go in to the comp#-, 
ny, and not ſtand rubbing there all 
day : for he did not believe the 2 
fellow's leg was ſo bad as he pretens“ 
ed; and if it was, within twebl 
miles he would find à ſurgeon to cut 
it off. Upon theſe words, 
fetched two 8 acroſs * ny 
| ing his over his head 
and Insrrintz his Engers ere U We 
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josryn andatws.” © 


chittered aloud; he would excommu- 
aicate fuch a wretch for a farthing ; 
| for he believed the devil had more hu- 
manity. Theſe words deeaſioned à di- 
alogue between Adams and the hoſt, 


in which there were two or three ſharp 
replies, till Jo bade the latter know 
how to behave himſelf to his hetters. 
At which the hoſt (having firſt ſtrictly 
furveyed Adams) ſcornfully repearing 
the word betters, flew into a rage, and 
telling Joſeph he was as able to walk 
outof his houſe as he had been to walk 
into it, offered to lay violent hands on 
him; which Adams perceiving, dealt 
bim ſo ſound a compliment over his 
face with his fiſt, that the blood imme- 
diately gufhed out of his noſe in a 
fream. The hoft being unwilling to 
de out-done in courtley, eſpecially by 
a perſon of Adams's e, returned 
the favour with ſo much gratitude, that 
the parſon's' noſtrils began to look a 
little redder than uſual. Upon which 
be again affaled his antagoniſt, and 
with another ſtroke laid him ſprawling 
TT 2 
The hoſteſs, who was a better wife 
than ſo ſurly a huſband deſerved, ſee-, 
3 all bloody and ſtretch- 
along, haſtened preſently to his aſ- 
lange, or rathierto revenge the blow, 
which, to all appearance, was the laſt 
he would ever receive; when lo! a pan 
full of hog's blood, which unluckily 
ſtood on the dreſſer, preſented itſelf firit 
w ber hands. © She red it in her fury, 
and without any refledion arty 
m into the parſon's face, and with ſo 
good an aim, that much the greater 
part firſt ſaluted his countenance, and 
tnekled thence in ſo large a current 
down to his beard, and over his gar- 
ments, that a more horrible ſpectacle 
"mt hardly to be ſeen, or even ima- 
ned. All which was perceived by 
s. Slipſlop, who entered the kitch- 

in at that inſtant. This good gentle- 
*0man, not being of a temper ſo ex- 
remely cool and patient as 2 
rey to ak many queſtions on 
ke decaſion, flew with great impetuo- 
) the hoſteſs's cap, which, together 


. 


"ur head in a moment, givi 
"er ak the lame time ſeveral h 7 Ch 
A* face, which, b frequen prac- 

dn the inferior ſervants, ſhe had 
Aan excellent knack of deliver- 
W good grace, Poor Joſeph 


2 
oy: 
wi 2 22 


* of her hair, the plucked 


come from Italy, the Italian: not being 
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eee aer 1 
could hardly rife from. bie chair; the 
arſon was employed in wiping, the 
blood from his eyes, which had entire 
ly blinded him, and the landlord was” 
but juſt beginning to ſtir, whilſt, Mrs. 
Slipſlop. holding down. the lady's 
face with her left-band, made ſo der- 
terous an uſe of her. right, that the, 


poor woman began to roar, in à key. 
which alarmed all the company in the 
inn. ROS VA 


There happened to be in the inn at 
this time, 3 the ladies who ar- 
rived in the ſtage · coach, 5 gen” 
tlemen who were 2 at Mr, Tow- 
woule's when, Joleph was detained for 
his horſe's meat, and whom. we. have 
before mentioned to have ſtopt at the 
alehouſe with Adams,. There was 
likewiſe a gentleman. juſt returned from 
his travels to Italy; all whom the hor- 
rid outery of murder preſently brought 
into the kitchen, where the ſeyeral com- 
batants were found in the poſtures al - 
„ it toni 
{It was now wo difficuliy jo pul an 
end to the fray, the conquerors beu 
ſatisfied with: the vengeance they had 
taken, and the conquered having vo ap- 
petite to renew the &ght. The prin. 
cipal figure, and which engaged . 
eyes of all, was Adams, who was all 
over covered with blood, which the 
whole company concluded to be hig- 
own ; and conlequently imagined him 
no longer for this world. But the hoſt,. 
who had now recoyered from his blow, 
and was riſen from, the ground, ſoon 
delivered them from this apprehenſion, 
by damning his wife for waſting the 
hog's puddings, and telling her all 
would 0 deen very well, if ſhe had 
not intermeddled like a 5 as ſhe 
was; adding, he was very glad the. 

tle voman had. paid her, though 
not half what ſhe deſerved. The poor 
woman had indeed fared much the 
worſe, having, beſides the unmereiful 
cuffs received, loſt a quantity of hair 
which Mrs. Slipſlop in triumph held is 
her left- Rand. | 


be traveller, addreſſing himſelf o 


Mrs. Grave-airs, deſired her not to be g 
frighted : for here had been only à little 
boxing, which he faid, to their aiſtra · 
cia, the Engliſh were accuſtomata to x 
adding, it muſt be however à fight 


ſomewhat ſtrange to him, who was juft 


ſays 


| 2 
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ys he. He then 97 nor would it 2 have been mak 
4 Lin pony 1 Ne like the ficient excuſe for or his wiſh They Ne uk pilt 
ghoſt of Othello, bid him not Hale ” them in his, defence, h ſome awe 
775 bels at 1 Te. be could not of the company, eſpecially of the 
innocent y If Italian trave r, who was a perfon of 
Ne 3 1 am far from ates] 5 Ws dignity, witheld his 
925 then ee the lad lt one of the above-mentioned 
1 Kh the he blood rea hs eee was employed as we have 
75 15 n infeþido de n a foo. | him, on the behalf of the land- 
amnulo di me, 2 1 fave ſeen fuch a lord, the other was no leſs hearty on 
+ peltaculo in my way from Viterbo. the ide of Mr. Adams, whom he ad- 
One of the gentlemen having learnt viſed to bring his action immediately, 
from the hoſt the occaſion of iis buſ- He aid, the aſſault of the wife was, in 
fle, and' being affared by bim that law, the aſſault 7 the huſban; for 
Adams kad ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſ- rhey were but one perſon; and tie was 
peted in his ear, he d Warrant he would liable to pay damages, Which he ful 
eco bey. (Recover, maſter!* ſaid the muſt be conſiderable, where ſo bloody 
hott” ſmiling: Ves. yes, I am not a diſpoſition appeared. Adams Lak 
© xfraid of dying with a, blow or two fwered, if it was true that the | 
W neither; . not ſuch a chicken as but one perſon, he had all 
„chat. — Pugh!” (aid the gentleman, the wife; for de was ſorry to own be 
© I mean you will recover amages in had ſtruck the huſband the firſt bloy, 
rat act 4 which undoubtedly you I am ſorry you « own it too," cries the 
« og to bring, as ſoon as a writ can Sonatas, for it could not poſſiblj 
e returned from London; Hor you to the court: for here was no 
© look li Fo. a. man of too much f lt e en preſent but the lame man in 
fant eo en to ſuffer any one to beat the chair, whom I ſuppoſe to be your 
4 you wh 'brin Sing your ation friend, and would conſequently fay 
24 wi; him: he muſt ea ſcandaJous © nothin but what made. for you. — 
© fellow indeed, 1 E put up a How, Sir, ſays Adams, * do you 
4 dtubbing, whilftt the! aw is dee io © take me for 4 villain, wha would 
j revenge I beſides, he hath « proſecute revenge in cold blood, and 
i Blood fro RX you and 1 piled 5 * uſe unjuſtifiable means to obtain it 
1 and the jury will Bee's amages © If you knew me and my order, 
or that too. An excellent new ſhould think you affiouted both. 
| 4 coat, upon my word, and now not At the word order, Cal l 
e worth a ſhilling!? ſtared, (far he was too bl 
1 don't care, continued he, to any modern order of knights) and 
"intermeddle in theſe caſes: but you turning haſtily about faid, every mat 
© have a right & wy evidence; and if knew his own buſineſs. 
' © T am ſworn, I muſt ſpeak the ti uth, Matters being now compoſed, the 
11 ſaw-you ſprawling on the floor, comes retired to their ſeveral apat- 
and the blood guſhun from your ments, the two gentlemen congratu- 
© noſtrils. You may take your own n lati h other on the ſucceſs. o f their 
42 0 inion; but was ip your circum- Sock offices,” in procuring a 
| © {finces, every drop of, my blaod Bene hate bebe. the conte 
ſhould convey. an ounce of gold into parties; and the traveller went us hit 
9 N cket: remember I den' t adviſe A n, as the Italian por? ſay% 
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© you, 10 $2 o to law; 15 if your jury 
2 5 on r iſtians, hey muſt gs | h 7 voi very well, gue tutta e pate 
ſwingeing dama 'That* 8 Mi 4 So feng. up. dinner, «gd e 


Ader, N 1E « hoſt ſcratching 

wo head. I h ave no ſtomach to aw: - "Th coachman. began now to 8 

241 thank yo ou, I W . den enough 2 importunate with his flepgers, 

that in the pariſh; Ae two of my entrance inta the eee by 

- © nejghbours have heen at law about a Miſs Grave-airs. inſiſting, againk, he 
_ © Houſe, ti] they have both Tn remonſtrances of all the reſt, that 

„ themielves into. a gaol.* REY 75 would not admit a. footman into 

Words he turned about, and bs 6p coach; for poor 4 1 was too. lane 

a, W Fg s pude to mount a hox * N * 
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do was, it ſeems, an earl's 2 ä 
a — begged it with almoſt tears 


in her eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and 


Mrs. Slipſſop ſeolded, but all to no 


urpole. dhe laid, ſhe would notde- 
mean herſelf to ride with a footman;. 
that there were waggons on the road ; 
that if the maſter of the coach deſired: 
it, ſhe. would pay for two places; but 
would ſuffer no. ſuch fellow to come 
in. Madam, ſays Slipſlop, © I am. 


«. ſure no one can refuſe another com- 


ing into a ſtage - coach. . I don't 
£ know, Madam, ſays the lady; I 
am not much uſed to ſtage-coaches, 
1 ſeldom. travel in them. —“ That 
* may be, Madam, replied Shpſlop, 

very good people do, and ſome peo- 


0 
t ple's beiters, for aught I know. 


ifs Grave airs ſaid, ſome folks might 
lometimes give their tongues a liberty, 
to ſome people that were their betters, 
which did not become them: for her 
„ ſhe was not uſed to converſe with 
ants Slipſlop returned, ſome peo- 


her part ſhe thanked Heaven ſhe lived 


in a family where there were a great 


many; * — 1 on 
comman n any pault gen- 
tle woman in the Kingdom. Jai Grave- 
airs cried, ſhe believed her miſtreſs 


. would not encourage ſuch ſaucineſs to 


ber betters. My betters ' ſays Slip- 
Gop; Who is my betters, pray? —“ 1 


Dam your betters, ,anſ Miſs 


Grave-airs, © and Fl acquaint your 
« miſtreſs,” . At which Mrs. Slipflop 


laughed aloud, and told her, her lad 


was one of the great gentry, and ſi 


Uttle paultry gentlewomen, as ſome 


folks who travelled in ſtage - coaches 
would not eaſily come at her. 
This ſmart dialogue, between ſome 
le, and ſome folks, was going on 


t the coach-door, when a ſolemn per- 


ſon riding into the inn, and. ſee 


Miſs Grave-airs, immediately accoſted 


ber with, © Dear child, how do you?” 
She preſently anſwered, « 0 — 


I glad Jou have overtaken me. 
de am I, anſwered he: for o 
. ©-of our coaches is —— 1 4 


you in it, you 


*. there being room 
a Falle. is father in the age, on- 
I leſs you, defire it. How can you 


Et 
low, if leaſt * 
(hu by the hand, who was juit alight- 


imagine I ſhould deſire it 
fo i ride 2 


# 


wan, in whiſper; if he knew who the 


ple kept no ſervants to converſe with: 


. ed, and walked with him into a voor.” 


Adams inſtantly aſked the chasch _ 


an was. The coachman n- 
wered, he was now a gentleman, ank 
kept his horſe and man: But times are 
©. altered, maſter,” faid he; I retvem-"- 


© ber when he was no better born than 


myſelf. 4 Aye l aye f ſays Adams. 
My father drove the 10 


* 
. 


Adams made haſte to acquaint Ms. 
Slipflop with this good newe, a6 he 
imagined it; but it found i 
different from what he expected. The 
prudent: gentlewoman, who deſpiſed 
the anger of Miſs Grave-airs, whilſt 
ſhe conceived her the daughter of a 
ntleman of ſmall fortune, now the 

her alliance with the upper-ſer- 
vants of a great family in her neigh- 
bourhood, to fear her intereſt 
with. the miftreſs. She wiſhed ſhe had 
not carried the diſpute ſo far, and be- 
gan to think of endeavouring to re- 
concile herſelf to the young lady be- 


fore ſhe left the inn; when Juckiſy the 


ſcene at London, which the reader 
can ſcarce have forgotten, ' preſ 
itſelf to her mind, and comforted 
2 with 1 that ſhe 4 
any enemy wit 
ker miſtreſs 3 8 N. 2 

"Ev : nn 
3 . the coach, which was 
juſt on; it's departure; when one lady 
recollected ſhe had left her fan, a fe- 
cond her gloves, a third a ſnuff-box, 
and a fourth a finelling-bottle behind 
her: to find all which occaſioned fome 
delay, and much ſwearing to the 
coachman., „ 

As ſoon as the coach had left the 
inn, the women all together fell to the 
character of Miſs Grave«airs, whom 
one of them declared ſhe had ſuſpeRed 
to be _ E creature, rom t 1 

inning of their journey; and another 
— had ena the looks of a 
gentlewoman; a third wiyranted the 
was no better than ſhe ſhould be; and 
turning to the | 
the e e ſaid, Did you 
een hear, Madam, any. thing ſo 
'c prudiſh as hep remarks ? * 
| | 3 ver 


ady, Who Rad related 
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© liver me from the cenſoriouſneſs of 


< ſuch a prude. The fourth added, 


_ © 0: Madam! all theſe: creatures are 
_ © cenſortous: but for my part, I'won-. 


© der where the wretch was bred; in- 
_ ©. deed I muſt own I have ſeldom con- 


c. verſed with theſe. mean kind of peo- 


6 ple; ſo that it may appear ſtranger 
% . but to — ths eneral 2 
© fire of a whole company Path ſome- 
< thing in it ſo aſtoniſhing, that, for 
«* lieve it, if my own ears had not been 
witneſſes to it.“ Ves, and ſo 
© handſome à young fellow; cries 
Slipſlop: the woman muſt have no 
compaſſion in her; I believe ſhe is 


more ot a Turk than a Chriſtian: I 


am certain if ſhe had any Chriſtian 
< woman's blood in her veins, the 
<« ſight of ſuch a young fellow muſt 
© have warmed it. Indeed there are 
©. ſome wretched, . miſerable old ob- 
< jects, that turn one's ſtomach: I 
mould not wonder if ſhe had refuſed 
< ſuch a one; I am as nice as herſelf, 
© and ſhould have cared no more than 
< herſelf for the company of finking 
old fellows: but hold up thy head, 
« Joteph, thou art none of thoſe; 
and ſhe who hath no compul/ion for 
© thee is a Mybummetman, and I will 
„maintain it.“ This converſation 
made Joſeph. uneaſy, as well as the 
ladies; Who, perceiving the ſpirits 
which Mrs. Slipſlop' was in, (for in- 
_ deed ſhe was not a cup too low) began 
to fear the conſequence; one of them 
therefore deſired the lady to conclude 
the ſtory. Aye, Madam, ſaid Slip- 
flop, I beg your ladyſhip to give us 

dat ſtory you commtuſated in the 
morning: which requeſt that well - 
one woman immediately complied 
with, ; 


CHAP.:VL 


CONCLUSION OF THE UNFORTU- 
MATE JILT:; + - 

4 through the bounds which cuſtom 

and modeſty impoſe on her ſex, ſoon 

gave an unbridled indulgence to her 


paſſion. Her viſits to Bellarmine were 
more conſtant as well as longer, than 


his {urgeon's j in a word, ſhe became 


3 Pq 


: * 


Len ORA having once broke 


abſolutely his nurſe,” made his water 


gruel, adminiſtered him his medicines, 
and, notwithſtanding the prudent ad- 
vice of her aunt to the centrary, almeſt 
entirely reſided in her wounded lover's 
...... 9 $26: 
The ladies of the town”. began to 
take her conduct under conſideration; 
it. was the chief topic of difcourie at 
their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely 


cenſured by the moſt part; eſpecially - 


by Lindamira, a lady whoſe difcreet 
and ſtarch carriage, together with a 
conſtant attendance at chureh three 
times a day, had utterly defeated many 
malicious attacks on her own reputa- 
tion : for ſuck was the envy that Lin- 
damira's virtue had attracted, that, 
notwithſtanding her own ſtrict beha- 
viour, and ſtrict enquiry into the lives 
of others, ſhe had not been able to 
eſcape being the mark of ſome arrows 
herſelf, which however did her no in- 
jury; a bleſſing perhaps owed by her 
to the clergy, 8 her chief male 
companions, and with two or three of 
whom ſhe had been barbarouſly and 
unjuſtly calumniatſe. 
Not ſo unjuſtly neither perhaps, 
ſays Slipſlop, * for the clergy are men 
as well as other folks. 
The extreme delicac 
mira's virtue was cruelly hurt by thoſe 


freedoms which Leonora allowed her- 
ſelf; the ſaid, it was an affront to her 


ſex; that ſhe did pot imagine it con- 
ſiſtent with any woman's honour to 


ſpeak to the creature, or-to be feen in 


her company; and that, for her part, 
ſhe ſhiould always refuſe to dance at an 
aſſembly with her, for fear of conta- 


mination, by taking her by the hand. 
But to return to my ſtory: as ſoon 


as Bellarmine . was recovered, which 
was ſomewhat within a month from 
his receiving the wound, he ſet out ac- 
cording to agreement, for Leonora $ 


| father's, in order to propoſe the match, 


and ſettle all matters with him, touch- 
ing ſettlements, and the like. 


A little before his arrival, the old 


ntleman had received an intimation 
of the affair by the following letter; 
which I can repeat verbatim, 


which they ſay was written neither by 


Leonora nor her aunt, though it was 
in a woman's hand. The letter was in 
theſe words: „ 2 


ö. 


4 1 
% 


of Linda- 


JJ. as 


+» - 


2 
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| © Am forry to acquaint you that 
| ] * a Uh — Leonora hath 
« ated one of the baſeſt, as well as 
« moſt ſimple parts, with a you 
© oentleman to whom ſhe had engaged 
6 oy elf, and whom ſhe hath (pardon. 
« the word) jilted for another of in- 
« ferior fortune, notwithſtanding his 
« ſuperior figure. You may take what 
« meaſures you pleaſe on this occaſion: . 
© [have performed what I thought m 
duty; as I have, though unknown, 
to you, a very great reſpect for your 
+ re Rn 


Theoid gentleman did not give him- 
ſelf the trouble to anſwer this kind epi- 
file; nordid he take any notice of it after 
he had read it, till he ſaw Bellarmine. 
He was, to ſay the truth, one of thoſe 
fathers who look on children as an un- 
1 conſequence of their youthful. 
8 which as he would have 

delighted not to have had attend - 
eg them, ſo was he no leſs pleaſed with 
any 2 to rid himſelf of the 
incumbrance. He paſſed, in the world's 
language, as an exceeding good fa-. 
ther, being not only ſo rapacious as to 
rob and plunder all mankind to the 
utmoſt of his power, but even to deny 
himſelf the conveniencies and almoſt. 
neceſſaries of life; which his 0 
bours attributed to a deſire of rai ing 
immenſe fortunes for his children: 
but in fact it was not ſo; he heaped up 
money for it's on fake only, and 
looked on his children as his rivals, 
who were to enjoy his beloved miſtreſs, 
when he was incapable of poſſeſſing 
her, and which he would have been. 
much more charmed with the power of 
carrying along with him: nor had his 
children any other ſecurity of bein 
his heirs, than that the Jaw would 
conſtitute them ſuch without a will, 
and that he had not affection enough 
any one living to take the trouble 

writing one. * 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine 
ploy, hl I have Nee, | _ 

mon, his equipage, his family, an 

$ eltate, ſeeme . father 2 make 
* an advantageous match for his 

odter; he therefore very readily. 
8 propoſals; but when Bel- 

ne imagined the principal affair 

n Ul bega ds open the in · 


my ſaying of 


| 2 pareth the purſe, ſaveth 
e 
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. cidental matters; of fortune ;;, the old, 
. gentleman preſently ng his coun=, - 


tenance, ſaying, he reſolved never to 
marty his daughter on a - Smithfield . 
match; that whoever. had love for her 


to take her, would, when he died, find 


her ſhare of his fortune in his coſſers : 
but he had ſeen ſuch examples of un- 
dutifulneſs happen from the too early 
generoſity of parents, that he had made 
a vow never to part with a ſhilling 
whilſt he 1 n He commended the 
Solomon, He that ſpareth the 
rod ſpoileth the child: but added, he. 
might have likewiſe aſſerted, that He, 
the child. 
en ran into a diſcourſe on the ex 
travagance of the youth of the age; 
whence he launched into a diſſertation 
on horſes; and came at length to com- 
mend thoſe Bellarmine drove, That 
fine gentleman, who, at another. ſea- 
ſon, would have been well enough 
pleaſed to dwell a littleon that ſubject, 
was now yery eager to reſume the cir- 
cumſtance. of fortune. He ſaid, he: 
had a very high value for the young: 
lady, and would receive her with leſs 


than he would any other whatever; 


but that even his love to her made ſome 
regard to worldly matters neceſſary ; 
for it would be a moſt diſtracting ſight 
for him to ſee her, when he 4 4b 
nour to be her huſband, in leſs. than a+ 
coach and ſix. The old gentleman an- 
ſwered, Four will do, four will do; 
and then took a turn from horſes to 
extravagance, and from extravagance 
to horſes, till he came round to the 
equipage again; whither he was no 
ſooner arrived, than Rellarmine brought 
him back to the point; but all to no 
purpoſe; he made his eſcape from that 

ſubje&t in a minute; till at laſt the 
lover declared, that in the preſent 
ſituation of his affairs, it was impoſ- 
ſible for him, though he loved - 
nora more than tout le monde, to marry. 
her without any fortune. To which 
the father anſwered, he was ſorry that 
his daughter muſt loſe ſo valuable a 


match ; that if he had an inclination, 


at preſent it was not in his power to ad- 
vance a ſhilling; that he, had had 
great loſles, and been at enpences 
on projects; _ which, though he had 
great expectation from them, had yet 
er him nothing: that he did not 
ow what might happen hereafter, as 
on the birth of a ſon, or . 
nn 15 
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Lent; but Kewould bee ee miſe, 
or enter into any article; for he would 
not break his vow for all the daugh- 
ters in the world. 
in ſhort, ladies, to keep you no 


U 
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tributed, and to which ver young 
women are often a * k 
that blameable levity in the educa. 
nn _ Wt ha 
' * Tf I was inclined to pity her, 
ſaid a young lady in the 2 Cit 
© would be for the loſs of Horatio; 


for I cannot diſcern any misfortune - 


n her miſſing ſuch a huſband as Bel- 
© larmine.” GEES: 


Why, I muſt own,” ſays Sag 
e 


own feat, whence, after a few days tlie gentleman was a little 


to the great 
the honour 


© ABORABLE AND CHARMANTPE, 


Am forty to have the honour to 
© tell you, I am not the Beureux 
© perſon deftined for your divine arms. 
© Your papa hath told me ſo with a 
9 delt not often ſeen on this ſide 
Paris. You A Hein guefs his 
manner of refuſing me. — Ab, mor 
C Dieu You will certainly believe 
© me, Madam, incapable myſelf of 
delivering this triſte meſſage, which 
© T-intend to try the. French air to cure 
the conſequences of——A jamais ! 
© Ceeur! Ange!—Au diable !—If your 


papa obliges you to a marriage, I 
6 hope de Hall foe you at Paris; till 
hen, the wind that flows from 


©! therice, will be the warmeſt dans le 


© monde 17 5 will conſrſt almoſt en- 
6 tirely of my ſighs. Adieu, ma prin- 
che Ab, Lamour? + 4 


4 BELLARMINE.” 


I mall not attempt, ladies, to de- 
ſoribe Leonora's condition, when ſhe 
received this letter. It is a picture of 
horror, which 1 ſheuld have. as little 
pteafure in drawing, as you in behold- 

ing. She immediately left the place, 
where- ſhe was the fubje& of conver- 
ſktion and ridicule, and retived to that 

duſe T-thewed you when I began the 

- Where the hath ever fince led a 


diſconfolate life, and deſerves perhaps 
| Pity for her misfortunes more than our' 


cenfure, for a behaviour to which the 
artifices'of her aunt very probably con- 


© hearted: but howſtmever it was 
© hard to have two lovers, and get ne- 
ver a huſband at all- But pray, Ma- 
dam, what became of Our-afbo? 
He remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill un- 
married, and hath. applied himſelf ſo 
ſtrictly to bis buſinels, that he hath 


| raifed, T hear, a very conſiderable for- 


tune. And what is remarkable, they 
ſay, he never hears the name of Leo- 
nora, without a figh, nor hath eve 
uttered one ſyllable to charge her with 
her ill conduct towards in. ys 


1 
24 
we * 


ee 


K VERY SHORT CHAPTER, IN 


WHICH PARSON ADAMS WENT 


A GREAT. WAY. © * 


'T HE lady having finiſhed her 
w ſtory, received the thanks of the 
company; * now Joſeph putting his 
head ont of the coach, cried out, * Ne- 
ver believe me, if yonder be not our 
« parſon Adams walking along with- 


© qut his horſe. . On my word, and 


ſo he is, ſays Slipflop; * and as ſur 
© as two- Te 1 bell left him be- 
« hind at the inn. Indeed, true it 15, 


the parfon had exhibited a, freſh in- 


ſtance of his abſence of wind : for bt 
was ſo pleaſed with having got Joſeph 
into the coach, that, he never an, 
thought of the beaſt In the ſtable ;. and 


finding his legs as nimble as he de- 
"fired, be fallied « 


out, | brandiſhing 
crabſtick, and had kept on before the 
coach, mending and flackening his 
ce occaſionally, ſo that he had never 
Ee much more or leſs than a quarter 
of à mile diftant from it. 
Mrs. dier defired the coachman 
to overtake Ir; which he attempted, 
but in van: for the faſter he dose 
the faſter ran the parſon, often PE 
„en end 


out, Aye, aye, catch me if 70 an 
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till at length the coachman ſwore he 


would as ſoon attempt to drive after a 


hound; and giving the parſon 
two or three hearty curſes, he cried, 


| © © Softly, ſoftly boys, to his horſes, 


which the civil beaſts immediately 


But we will be more courteous to 


our reader, than he was to Mrs. Slip- 
flop; and leaving the coach and it's 
company to purſue their journey, we 
will carry our reader on after parſon 
Adams, who ftretched forwards with- 
out once looking behind him; till 
having left the cogch full three miles 
in his rear, he came to a place, where 
by keeping the extremeſt track to the 


right, it was juſt barely poſſible for a 


human creature to miſs his way. 
This track, however, did he keep, as 
indeed he had a wonderful capacity at 
theſe kinds of bare poſſibilities ; and 
travelling in it about three miles over 
the plain, he arrived at the ſummit of 
a hill, whence looking a great wa 
backwards, and perceiving no _ 
in fight, he ſat himſelf down on the 
turf, and pulling out his Æſchylus, 
determined to wait here for it's arrival. 
He had not fat long here, before a 
pun going off near, a little ſtart- 
led him; he looked up, and ſaw a 
gentleman within a hundred paces 
taking up a partridge which he had 
juſt not. | | 
Adams ſtood up, and preſented a fi- 
to the gentleman, which would 
ave moved laughter in many: for his 
caſſock had juſt again fallen down be- 
low his great-coat, that is to ſay, it 
reached his knees; whereas, the ſkirts 
of his . deſcended no lower 
than half way down his thighs: but 
the gentleman's mirth gave way to his 
ſurpriſe, at beholding ſuch a perſon- 
age in ſuch a place. | | 
Adams advancing to the gentleman, 
told him, he eg had good ſport; 
to which the other anſwered, Very 
little. —“ I ſee, Sir, ſays Adams, 
Jou have ſmate one partridge: to 
ch the ſportſman made no reply, 
* to charge his piece. 
un was charging, 
Adams remained in ſilence, which he 
it laſt broke, by obſerving, that it was 
a delightful evening. The gentleman, 
had at firſt ſight conceived a very 
ſteful opinion of the parſon, be- 
£2 on perceiving a book in his hand, 


. . . 
* 


andnoking likewiſe the information 
of tlie caſſock, to change his thoughts, 
and made a ſmall advance to converſa- 
tion on his ſide, by ſaying, © Sir, I 
© ſuppoſe you are not one of theſe 
parts? 50 9 2 
Adams immediately told him, No:“ 
that he was a — ra and invited 
by the beauty of the evening and the 

ace, to repoſe a little, and amuſe 

imſelf with reading. 


I may as 


well repoſe myſelf too, faid the 


ſportſman ; for I have/ been out this 
* whole afternoon, and the devil a 
© bird have I ſeen till I came hither.?, 
Perhaps then the game is not very | 
g * ereabouts, cries Adams, 
No, Sir, ſaid the gentleman; * the 
© ſoldiers, who are quartered in the 
* neighbourhood, have killed it all.“ 
It is very probable,' cries Adams 
for ſhooting is their profeſſion.— 
Aye, ſhooting the game, anſwered . 
the other; © but I don't ſee they are 
© ſo forward to ſhoot our enemies. I 
© don't like that affair of Carthagena 
© if I had been there, I believe I 1 
© ſhould have done other-gueſs things, 
d- me: what's a man's life when 
© his country demands it? a man who 
« won't ſacrifice his life for his coun- 
try, deſerves to be hanged, d—n 
© me.” Which words he ſpoke with 
ſo violent a geſture, ſo loud a voice, 
ſo ſtrong an accent, and ſo fierce a 
countenance, that he might have 
frightened a captain of trained-bands, 
at the head of bis company; but Mr. 
Adams was not tly ſubjec to 
fear: he told him in idly, that he 
very much approved his virtue, but. 
diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him 
not to addict himſelf to ſo bad a cuſ- 
tom; without which he ſaid he might 
fight as bravely as Achilles did. In- 
deed he was charmed with this diſ- 
courſe; he told the gentleman he 
would willingly have gone many miles 
to have met a man of his generous 
way of thinking: that if he pleaſed 
to fit down, he ſhould be greatly de- 
lighted to commune with him: for 
though he was a clergyman, he would 
himſelf be ready, if thereto called, to 
lay down his lite for his country. | 
The gentleman ſat down, and 
Adams him ; and then the latter 
began, as in the following chapter, a 
diſcourſe which we have placed by 
itſelf, as it is 4 only the moſt eu- 
| | 2 8 rious 
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tried ment and for the loſs of Horatio; 
Wiek be could invent, 1010 f finding for I cannot diſcern any mis fortune 
them all ineffectual, at length took his in her miſſing fuch a huſband as Bel- 


leave, but not in order to return to larmine,* 

Leonora ;' he proceeded directly to hi- Why, I muſt on,“ ſays Slipſley, 
own ſeat, whence, after a few days the gentleman was a little pp 
ſtay; he returned to Paris, to the great © hearted: but hbowſumever it was 
delight of the Prench, and the tokour © hard to have two lovers, and gitne- 
of the Englit nation. ver a huſband at all- But pray, Ma- 


"But as ſoon as he arrived at his 
home, he preſent diſpatehed a meſ- 
ſenger with 11 1 * to 
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© dam, what became of af 
He remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill un- 

market, and hath ap lied himſelf 

ſtrictty to bis buſting, that he hath 


raiſed, Thear, a very. conſiderable for- 


tune. And what is remarkable, they 
ſay, he never hears the name of Leo- 


Sr hy ee = © we, ͤ , ü! ws wee A: „ _ ca ac 


* . nora, without a ſigh, nor hath eve 
Am ſorry to have the honour to uttered one ſlable to char ber with 
Stell vou, I am not the Beureux her 11 condutt towards im. 
OO ined for your divine arms. WY , 
pa hath told mie fo with a "0 F 
litefſe not often ſeen on this fide 0 H A P. vn. i b 
aris, You may perhaps gueſs his SE 
0 of refuſing me. — Ab, mon 4 vin SHORT CHAPTER, ix f 
Dieu, You will certainly believe WHAHICH rARSON 71 WENT - 
h © me, Madam, incapable myſelf. of A GREAT, war. 1 b 
delivering this trie meſſage, which j 


J intend to try the. French air "to cure 
the con ſequences of—A jamais 
c „ Ange!—Au di able If yopr 

papa nl ou to à marriage 
he all fee un, $ 
60 N the wind that flows from 
thence, will be the warmeſt dans le 
nome For 5 will conſiſt almoſt en- 
6 tirely of my lighs. Adieu, ma prin- 
| bh ls 7 


1 H E lady having Gniſhed her 
= received the thanks, of the 
and now Joſeph putting his 

; Rp the coach, cited out, Ne- 

g gn: believe me, if yonder be __ 
« parſon Adams walking along with. 

© qut his horſe. On my wot, and 
* ſo he is, ſays Slipfſop; * and as f ure 
© as two-pence, he hath left him be- 
e hind at the inn. Indeed, true it is, 
the parſon had exhibited a, freſh in. 
ſtance of his abſence of mind : for bt 
Was ſo pleafed with having got Joſeph 
into the coach, that, he never once 
thought of the beaſt in the fable: and 
finding his legs as nimble as he de- 
fired, he fallſed out,” brandiſhing k 
1 in drawing, as you in behold- crabſtick, and had kept on before the 
dhe immediately left the place, coach, mending and flackening de 
where- the was the fubject of conver- een occaſionally, ſo that he had never 
Niven and ridicule, and retlid. ta that been much more ar leſs than a quan! 
e ſnewed you when I began the of a mile diſtant from it. 

; where fhe e ach ever fince led a Mrs. Slipftop defired the coachman 
onfolate life, and deſerves perhaps to overtake im, which he attem 
pity for her misfortunes more than our but in yaid : for the faſter he drohe, 
cenfure, for a behaviour to which, the the faſter ran the parſon, fp, of 125 

e of her aunt very probably con- out, Aye, aye, catch me 1 Jon aan, 


— _ MR 


. > © R 


„ BotLanmine.” 


T hall n not aitdmipe; ladies, to de- 
ſcribe Leonora's condition, when ſhe. 
received this letter. It is a picture of 

horror, which 1 ſhould have as little 


t „ oo &t e os 
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fill at length the coachman ſwore he 
would as ſoon attempt to drive after a 

hound; and giving the .parſon 
two or three hearty 


which the civil beaſts immediately 


But we will be more courteous to 
our reader, than he was to Mrs. Slip- 
flop; and leaving the coach and it's 
company to purſue their journey, we 
will carry our reader on after parſon 
Adams, who ftretched forwards with- 
out once looking behind him; till 
having left the cogch full three miles 
in his rear, he came to a place, where 
by keeping the extremeſt track to the 
right, it was juſt barely 1 for a 
human creature to miſs his way. 
This track, however, did he keep, as 
indeed he had a wonderful capacity at 
theſe kinds of bare poſſibilities ; and 
travelling in it about three miles over 
the plain, he arrived at the ſummit of 
a hill, whence looking a great wa 
backwards, and perceiving no >a 
in fight, he fat himſelf down on the 
turf, and pulling out his ZEſchylus, 
determined to walt here for it's arrival. 

He had not ſat long here, before a 
pun going off near, a little ſtart- 
ed him; he 45 5s gi and ſaw a 
gentleman within a hundred paces 
NV. up a partridge which he had 
juſt ſuot. | | 4 
Adams ſtood up, and preſented a fi- 
E to the gentleman, which would 

aye moved laughter in many: for his 
caſſock had juſt again fallen down be- 
low his great-coat, that is to ſay, it 
reached his knees; whereas, the ſkirts 
of his -coat deſcended no lower 
than half way down his thighs : but 
the gentleman's mirth gave way to his 
ſurpriſe, at beholding ſuch a perſon- 
age in ſuch a place. | | 

Adams advancing to the gentleman, 
told him, he aA had good ſport; 
to which the other anſwered, Very 
little. — I ſee, Sir, ſays Adams, 

Jou have ſmate one partridge:* to 
age the : 8 A no reply, 
ut proceeded to charge his piece. 
| Wall the es. 


| un was charging, 
Adams remained in filence, * — 


i laſt broke, by obſerving, that it was 
a delightful babe . The gentleman, 
who had at firtt ſight conceived a very 

ul opinion of the parſon, be- 
E on perceiving a book in his hand, 


: P N - 
wt 
* 


curſes, he cried, 
_ © Softly, ſoftly boys, to his horſes, 


Aye, ſhooting the 
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arent likewiſe the information 
of the caſſock, to change his thoughts, 


and made a ſmall advance to converſa- - 


tion on his ſide, by ſaying, * Sir, 1 
© ſuppoſe you are not one of theſs 
c parts?” 1 1 
Adams immediately told him, No:“ 
that he was a ä and invited 
by the beauty of the evening and. the 

ace, to repoſe a little, and amuſe 

imſelf with reading. I may as 
© well oſe myſelf too,* faid the 
ſportſman ; for I have / been out this 
« whole afternoon, and the devil a 
C m_ 2 2 I came hither,*, 

« Perhaps then the game is not very 

lenty 1 cries — 
© No, Sir, ſaid the gentleman; the 
© ſoldiers, who are quartered in the 


© neighbourhood, have killed it all.“ 


— It is very probable," cries Adams 
for ſhooting is their profeſhon,'— 
game, anſwered . 
the other; © but I don't ee they are 
© ſo forward to ſhoot our enemies. I 
don't like that affair of Carthagena z 
© if I had been there, I believe 1 
© ſhould have done other-gueſs things, 
d- me: what's a man's life when 
© his country demands it? a man who 
© won't ſacrifice his life for his coun- 
© try, deſerves to be hanged, d—n 
© me.” Which words he ſpoke with 
ſo. violent a geſture, ſo loud a voice, 
ſo ſtrong an accent, and ſo fierce a 
countenance, that he might have 
frightened a captain of trained-bands, 
at the head of his company; but Mr. 
Adams was not tly ſubjedt to 
fear: he told him intrepidly, that he 
very much approved his virtue, but 
diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him 
not to addict himſelf to ſo bad a cuſ- 
tom; without which he ſaid he might . 
fight as bravely as Achilles did. In- 
deed he was charmed with this diſ- 
courſe; he told the gentleman he 
would willingly have gone many miles 
to have met a man of his generous 
way of thinking: that if he pleaſed 
to fit down, he ſhould be greatly de- 
lighted to commune with him: for 
though he was a clergyman, he would 
imfelf be ready, if thereto called, to 
lay down his life for his country. 
The gentleman fat down, and 
Adams by him ; and then the latter 
began, as in the following chapter, a a 
difourls which we haye placed by 
itſelf, as it is 4 only the e. 
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nous in this, but perhaps in any other 


R, VII. 


A NOTABLE DISSERTATION BN 
MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS; WHERE- 
IN THAT. GENTLEMAN APPEARS 
IN A POLITICAL LIGHT. 


* DO allure you, Sir, ſays he, 
1 taking the gentleman by the hand, 


1 am heärtily glad to meet with a 


man of er © for though 1 
© am a poor parſon, I will be bold to 
© fay, Vath an honeſt 'man, and'would 
© not do an ill thing to be made a bi- 
© ſhop: nay, though it hath not fallen 
© in my way to offer, ſo noble a facri- 
© fice, I have not heen without oppor- 
c tunities of ' ſuffering for the he of 
© my conſcience, I thank Heaven for 


© them; for I have had relations, 


* though I ſay it, who made ſome fi- 
« gure in the world; 'particularly a 
© nephew, who was a ſhopkeeper, and 
an alderman of a corporation. He 
< was a good lad, and was under my 
© care when aà boy, and T believe would 


do what I bade him to his dying 


< day. Indeed, it looks like extreme 
© yanity in me, to affect being a man 
© of ſuch conſequence, as to have ſo 
great an intereſt in an alderman; 
but others have thought ſo too, as 


' © manifeſtly appeared by the rector, 


« whoſe curate J formerly was, fend- 


ing for me on the approach of an 


© election, and telling me, if I ex- 
C 13 to continue in his cure, that 
© I muſt bring my nephew to vote for 
one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman 
* whom, I had'neyer heard tidings of 
till that inſtant. I fold the rector, 1 
had no power over my nephew's 
© vote, (God forgive whe 186 ſuch pre- 


© yarication?!) that I fp ofed he would 


« give it according to his conſcience; 
© that I would by no- meahs endea- 


c your to influente him to give it o- 


© therwiſe. He told me it was in Vain 
* to equivocate : that he kriew'T had 


© already ſpoke to him in favour of 


Eſquire Fickle my neighbour ; and 
indeed it was true I had: for it was 
at a ſeaſon when the church quas in 
© danger, and when all good men ex- 
« pr they knew not wat Would 

2 — to us all. I then anſwered 
boldly, if he thought I had given 


Wo 
4 


my promiſe, he affronted me, in 
6 e any breach of it. Not to 
© be too prolix : I pefſevered, and ſo 


did my nephew, in the eſquire's in- 


© tereſt, who was choſe chiefly through 
© his means; and fo F loft my curacy. 
* Well, Sir, but do you think the 
© efquire ever mentioned a word of 
the church? Ne veroum quidem, ut 
ita dicam ; within two b eindeRr got 


a place, and hath ever ſince lived in 


London; where Thave been inform- 
ed, (but God forbid I ſhould believe 
hat that he never ſo much as go- 
eth to church. I remained, Sir, a 
confiderable time without any cure, 
and lived a full month on one fune- 
ral ſermon, which I preached on the 
indiſpoſitioni of a clergyman ; but 
this by the bye. At laſt, when Mr. 
Ficklè got his place, Colonel Courtly 
©'Tood again; and who ſhould make 
© intereſt for him, but Mr. Fickle 
himſelf! that 'very identical Mr, 
Fickle, who had formerly told me, 
the colonel was an enemy to both 
the church and ſtate, had the confi- 
dence to ſolicit my nephew for him; 
and the colonel himſelf offered to 
make me a chaplain to his e 
which I refuſed in favour of Sir O- 
liver Hearty,, who told us he would 
ſacrifice every thing to his country: 
and 1 believe he would, except his 
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ver was within fight of the houſe, 
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man juſt come from his 4 
Land it dia me god te Hear him Gf 
© courſe on affairs, Which, for 

--pate, 1 Khew*nothing'of, If, 2 


* 
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| teen maſfer of a thouſandrvotes, he country to the utmoſt of his power, 

« ſhould have had them all. I en- as have endeavoured to do before © 

„ gaged my neplſew in his intereſt; him; nay, and will lay down his 

E © and he was eleQed, and a very fine life whenever called to that purpoſe, * 
© parliament-manſhe was. They tell I am ſure I have educated him in 


LY i pn tne EEE: e- 


. © me he made fpeeches of an hour *« thoſe principles; fo that I have ac- | 
c © long; and I have been told very fine *« quitted my duty, and-ſhall have no- | 
* tones: but he could never perſuade * thing to anſwer for on that account: 1 
˖ © the parliament to be of his opinion. ' © but I do not diſtruſt him; for he is | 
. © Non omnia pofſumus omnes. — He * a good boyz and if Providence 
| © promiſed me à living, poor man; * ſhould throw it in his way to be of 
6 © and I believe I ſhould have had it, as much conſequence in a public 
L © but an accident happened; which light, 4s his father once was; I can 
a © was, that my lady had promiſed it anſwer for him, he will uſe his ta- 

; © before, unknown to him. This, in- © lents as honeſtly as J have done. 

by © deed, I never heard till afterwards: | | 

2 © for my nephew, who died about a | C 

it © month before the incumbent, always CHAP, IX. 

. © told me I might be aſſured of it. . | 

ly © Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor IN WHICH THE GENTLEMAN DE- 
ce © man, had always ſo much buſineſs SCANTS ON BRAVERY AND HE- 
le that he never could find leiſure to ROIC VIRTUE, TILL AN UN- 
r, © ſee me, I believe it was partly oy LUCKY ACCIDENT PUTS AN END 
e, © lady's fault too; who did not thin TO THE DISCOURSE. | 
th © my dreſs good enough for the gentry 5 450 1 
f at her table. However, I mutt do 1 gentleman highly commend- 
n; © him the juſtice to ſay, he never was ed Mr. Adams for his good re- 
to | ungrateful; and Thave always found ſolutions, and told him, he hoped his 
it, his kitchen and his cellar too, open fon would tread in his oy ; adding, 
0. to me; many a time after ſervice on that if he would not die for his coun- 
1 ©a Sunday, for I preach at four try, he would not be worthy to live 
y: © churches, have I recruited my ſpi- in it. I'd make no more of ſhoot- 
11 * rits with a glaſs of his ale. Since ing a man that would not die for 
to, my nephew's death the corporation his country, than — - TS 
nt is in other hands; and I am not a © Sir,” ſaid he, I have diſinherited 
1 © man of that conſequence I was for- a nephew who is in the army, be- 
ew * merly. I have now no longer any *© cauſe he would not exchange his 
lle. * talents to lay out in the ſervice of © commiſſion, and go to the Weſt-In- 
an, my country; and to whom nothing dies. I believe the raſcal is a coward, 
for © 18 given, of him nothing can be re- though he pretends to be in love, for- 
got 0 3 However, on all proper ſea- ſooth. I would have all ſuch fellows 
ad © ſons, ſuch as the approach of an * hanged, Sir; I would have them 
his 6 election, I throw a ſuitable daſh or hanged.” Adams anſwered, that 
ind « two into my ſermons; which I have would be too ſevere; that men did not 
He the pleaſure to hear is not diſagree- make themſelves; and if fear had too 
ich © able to Sir Thomas, and the other much aſcendance in the mind, the 
ith, « honeſt gentlemen my neighbours, man was rather to be pitied than ab- 
ne; who have all promiſed me theſe five horred: that reaſon and time might 
& 1 * years to procure an ordination for a teach him to ſubdue it. He ſaid, a 
vh10 « fon of mine, who is now near thirty, man might be a coward at one-time, 
or- « hath an infinite ſtock of learning, and brave at another. Homer," ſays 
by « and is, T thank Heaven, of an un- he, who ſo well underſtood and co- 
Sir « exceptionable life; though, as he pied nature, hath taught us this 
di- Was never at an univerſity, the bi- . for Paris fights, and Hec- 
tle- « hop refuſes to ordain him. Too tor runs away: nay, we have a 
s « much care cannot indeed be taken * mighty inſtance of this in the apron 
dil i c of later ages, no longer ago thay 


m admitting any to the ſacred of- 
ice though I Love he will never 
„ fo as to be a diſgrace to any or- 
Et: but will ſerve ue God and his 


« the 705th year of Rome, when the 
great Pompey, who had won ſo 


b many battles, and been honoured 


I a 6 with 


| 


ago. You may ſee the 
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« with ſo many triumphs, and of whoſe 


* yalour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Ci- 


c cero and Paterculus, have formed 
© ſuch eulogiums; this very Pom 


y 
left the battle of Pharſalia before he 
© had loſt it, and retreated to his tent, 


£ where he ſat like the moſt puſillani- 


'© mous raſcal in a fit of deſpair, and 
. © yielded a victory which was to de- 
© termine the empire of the world to 


Cæſar. I am not much travelled in 
<. the hiſtory of modern times, that is 
© to ſay, theſe laſt thouſand years: 
© but thoſe who are, can; I make no 
© queſtion, furniſh you with parallel 
£ inſtances.* He concluded, therefore, 
that had he taken any ſuch haſty re- 
ſolutions againſt his nephew, he hoped 
He would conſider better, and retract 
them. The gentleman anſwered with 


great warmth, and talked much of 


courage and his country; till perceiv- 


Wing it grew late, he aſked Adams what 


Place he intended for that night. He 
told him, he waited there for the ſtage- 


coach. The ſtage- coach! Sir,? ſaid the 


gentleman, * they are all BY by long 

| aſt yourſelf 
© almoſt three miles before us.—“ I 
<. proteſt and ſo they are! cries A- 


dams; then I muſt make hafte and 


follow them.“ The gentleman told 


him he, would hardly be able to over- 


take them; and that if he did not 


know his way, he would be in danger 
of loſing himſelf on the downs; for 
it would be proviauy dark; and he 


might ramble about all night, and per- 
haps find himſelf farther from his 


journey's end in the morning, than he 


was now. He adviſed him therefore 
to accompany him to his houſe, which 
was very little out of his way, aſſur- 
ing him, that he would find ſome 
country-fellow in his pariſh, who 
would conduct him for ſix-pence to 
the city where he was going. Adams 
accepted this propoſal, and on they 
travelled ; the gentleman renewing his 
diſcourſe on courage, and the infamy 
of not being ready at all times to ſa- 
crifice our lives to our country. Night 
overtook them much about the ſame 
time as they arrived near ſome buſhes ; 
whence, on a ſudden, they heard the 
moſt violent ſhrieks imaginable, in 2 


female voice. Adams offered to ſnatch 


the gun out of his companion's hand. 
What are you doing?” ſaid he. 
Doing! ſaid Adams: I am haſs 


, 


* tening to the aſſiſtance of the poor 
© creature whom ſome villains are mur- 
© dering.'—* You are not mad enough, 
„I hope, ſays the gentleman trem- 
bling: Do you conſider this gun is 
only charged with ſhot, and that the 
* robbers are moſt probably furniſhed 
* with piſtols loaded with bullets} 
© This is no buſineſs of ours; let us 
© make as much haſte as poſſible out 
of the way, or we may fall into 
© their hands ourſelves.” The ſhrieks 


now increaſing, Adams made no an- 


ſwer, but ſnapt his fingers, and bran- 
diſhing his crabſtick, made directly to 
the place whence the voice iſſued ; and 
the man of courage made as much 


expedition towards his own home, 
. whither he eſcaped in a very ſhort 


time, without once looking behind 
him : where we will leave him, to con- 
template his own bravery, and to cen- 
ſure the want of it in others; and re- 
turn to the good Adams, who on 
coming up to the place whence the 
noiſe proceeded, found a woman ſtrug- 
gling with a man, who had thrown her 
on the ground, and had almoſt over- 
powered her. The great abilities of 
Mr. Adams were not neceſſary to 


have formed a right judgment of this 


affair on the firſt ſight. He did not 
therefore want the entreaties of the 
poor wretch to aſſiſt her; but lifting 
up his crabſtick, he immediately le- 
velled a blow at that part of the ra- 
viſher's head, where, according to the 


opinion of the ancients, the brains of 


ſome perſons are depoſited, and which 
he had undoubtedly let forth, had not 
nature (who, as wiſe men have ob- 
ſerved, equips all creatures with what 
is moſt expedient for them) taken 2 
provident care (as ſhe always d 

with thoſe ſhe intends for encounters) 
to make this part of the head three 
times as thick as thoſe of ordinary 
men, who are deſigned to exerciſe ta- 
lents which are vulgarly called ratio- 
nal, and for whomas brains are ne- 
ceſſary, ſhe is obliged to leave ſome 
room for them in the cavity of 

ſkull : whereas, thoſe ingredients be- 
ing entirely uſeleſs to perſons of the 
heroic calling, ſhe hath an opportunit) 
of thickening the bone, ſo as to make 
it leſs ſubje& to any impreſſion, ar 
liable to be cracked or broken; ànd, 
indeed, in ſome who are predeſti 


to the command of armics 1 — 
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pites, the is fuppoſed ſometimes to 


make that part perfectly ſolid. 
As a game- cock, when engaged in 


amorous toying with a hen, if per- 


chance he ſpies another cock at hand, 
immediately quits his female, and op- 
poſes himſelf to his rival; ſo did the 
raviſher, on the information of the 
crabſtick, immediately leap from the 


woman, and haſten to aſſail the man. 


He had no weapons but what nature 
had furniſhed him with. However, 
heclenched his fiſt, and preſently dart- 
ed-it at that part of Adams's breaſt 
where the heart is lodged. Adams 
ſtaggered at the violence of the blow, 
when, throwing away his ſtaff, he 
likewiſe clenched that fiſt which we 
have before commemorated, and would 
have diſcharged it full in the breaſt of 
his antagoniſt, had he not dexterouſly 
caught it with his left-hand, at the 
ſame time darting his head, (which 
ſome modern heroes, of the lower 
claſs, uſe like the battering-ram of 
the ancients, for a weapon of offence ; 
another reaſon to admire the cunning- 
neſs of nature, in compoling it of 
thoſe N materials) daſhing 
his head, I ſay, into the ftomach of 
Adams, he tumbled him on his back ; 
and not having any regard to the Jaws 
of heroiſm, which would have reſtrain- 
ed him from any farther attack on his 
enemy, till he was again on his legs, 
he threw himſelf upon him, and lay- 
ing hold on the ground with his left- 
hand, he with his right belaboured the 
body of Adams till he was weary, 
322 ol * concluded 2 8 

anguage of fighting) that he h 

done his buſineſs _ in the langu 
of 2 that he had ſent him ine 
s below; in plain Engliſh, that 

he was dead. n | rags 
But Adams, who was no chicken, 
and could bear a drubbing as well as 
any boxing champion in the univerſe, 
lay ſtill only to watch his opportunity; 
aud now 3 his antagoniſt to 
pant with his labours, he exerted his 
force at once, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he overturned him, and 
me his ſuperior ; when fixing one 
his knees in his breaſt, he cried 
zut in an exulting voice, © It is my 
turn now:* and after a few minutes 
conſtant 2 he gave him ſo 
a 
fell 


dextrous low juſt under his chin, 
the fellow no 1 


FOG 


pger retained any 
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motion, and Adams began to fear he 
had ſtruck him once too often; for he 
often aſſerted, he ſhould be concerned 
to have the blood of even the wicked 
upon him. . 
Adams got up, and called aloud 
to the young woman : Be of good 
cheer, damſel, ſaid he, you are na 
longer in danger of your raviſher, 
who, I am terribly afraid, lies dead 
at my feet; but God forgive me 
what I have done in defence of in- 
© nocence.*” The poor wretchy who 
had | been ſome time in recovering 
ſtrength enough to riſe, and had after- 
wards, during the engagement, ſtood 
trembling, being diſabled by fear, 
even from 3 away, hearing her 


R «a a 6 


* 


champion was victorious, came up to 
him, but not without apprehenſions 


even of her deliverer; which, how- 


ever, ſhe was ſoon relieved from, by 


his courteous behaviour, and gentle 
words. They were both ſtanding by 
the body, which lay motionleſs on the 
ground, and which Adams wiſhed ta 
{ee ſtir much more than the woman did, 
when he earneſtly begged her to tell 
him, by what misfortune ſhe came, at 
ſuch a time of night, into ſo lonely a 


place. She acquainted him, ſhe was : 


travelling towards London, and had 
accidentally met with the perſon from 
whom he had delivered her, who told 


her he was likewiſe on his journey to 


the ſame place, and would keep her 
company: an offer which, ſuſpecting 
no harm, ſhe had accepted; that he 
told her, they were at a ſmall diitance 
from an inn, where ſhe might take u 
her lodging that evening, and he wou 
ſhew her a nearer way to it than by fol- 
lowing the road. That if the had ſu- 
ſpeed him, (which ſhe did not, he 
fo ke ſo kindly to her) being alone on 

ele downs in the dark, ſhe had no 
human means to avoid him; that 
therefore ſhe put her whole truſt in 
Providence, and walked on, expecting 


every moment to arrive gt the inn; 


when on a ſudden, being come to 
thoſe buſhes, he deſired her to ſto 

and after ſome rude kiſſes, which ſhe 
reſiſted, and ſome intreaties, which ſhe 
rejected, he laid violent hands on her, 
and was attempting to execute his 
wicked will, when, ſhe thanked God, 
he timely came up, and prevented 


him, ' Adams enco her for ſay- 
—_— truſt in Pro. 


ing ſhe had-put her 
| vidence, 


vidence; and told her, he doubted not 


hut Providence had ſent him to her de- 
 Hverance, as a reward for that truſt, 
He wiſhed, indeed, he had not de- 
rived the wicked wretch of life, but 
God's will be done: he aid, he hoped 
the goodneſs of his intention would 


excule him in the next world, and he 
truſted in her evidence to acquit him 
in this. He was then ſilent, and be- 


an to conſider with himſelf, whether 
it would he properer to make his 


eſcape, r to deliver himſelf into the 


hands of juſtice; which meditation 
ended as the reader will ſee in the 


GIVING AN ACCOUNT. or © THE 

STRANGE CATASTROPHE OFP 
THE PRECEDING ADVENTURE, 
WHICH DREW POOR ADAMS 
INTO FRESH CALAMITIES; AND- 
WHO THE WOMAN WAS WHO. 
OWED THE PRESERVATION OF. 
HER CHASTITY TO HIS VICTO- 
' RIOUS. ARM, ye | 


. HE ſilence of Adams, added to 
1 the darkneſs of the night and 
lonelineſs of the place, ſtruck dread- 
ful apprehenſions into the poor wo- 
man's mind: ſhe. began to fear as 
reat an enemy in her deliverer, as he 
Pad delivered her from; and as ſhe 
had not light enough to diſcover the 


gage of Adams, and the benevolence 


viſible in his countenance, ſhe ſuſpect ed 

he had uſed her as ſome very ö 
men have uſed their country; and had 
reſcued her out of the hands of one 
rifler, in order to rifle her himſelf. 
Such were the ſuſpicions ſhe drew from 
his ſilence; but indeed they were ill- 
grounded. He ſtood over his van- 
quiſhed enemy, wiſely weighing in his 
mind the objections which might be 
made ta either of the two methods of 
proceeding mentioned in the laſt chap- 
ter, his judgment ſometimes inclining 
to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other; for both ſeemed to him io 
equally adviſeable, and ſo equally dan- 
gerous, that probably he would have 
ended his days, at leaſt two or three 
of them, on that very ſpot, before he 
had taken any reſolution : at length he 
lifted up his eyes, and ſpied a light at 
a diitance, to. which he inſtantly ad- 


o 


Gentlemen, {a 
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dreſſed himſelf with Heus tu, tras- 


* veller; heus tu! he. preſently! heard 
ſeveral voices, and perceived the light 
approaching toward him, The 


{ons who attended the light NN 1 
to laugh, others to ſing; and athert d 
hollow, at which the woman tei 
ſome fear, (for ſhe had coneealed r 


ſuſpicions of the parſon himſelf; hut 


* 
N - 


Adams ſaid, Be of good cheer, dame 4 


25 
9 


5 ſel, and repoſe thy truſt in the fame # 
Providence which hath hitherte p, 
© tefted thee, and never will fra 8 
people who: $ 
now, approached: were no other, reads 
er, than a ſet of young fellows, wha: 
came to theſe buſhes in purſuit of 
diverſion which they call bird-batting, 
This, if you are ignorant of it, (as 
perhaps if thou haſt never travelled be. 
yond Kenſington, ' Hlingtonz Hack? 
ney, or the Borough, thou mayeſt-be}; - 3 
I will inform thee, is performed by!” 


the innocent. Theſe 


holding a large clap- net before a lan- 
tern, and at the ſame time beating the 


buſhes : for the birds, when they are 
diſturbed from their places of reſt, s 


d 
* 


rooſt, immediately make to the light, | 
and ſo are enticed within the net. 


Adams immediately told them what 
had happened, and deſired them W 
hold the lantern to the face of the 
man on the ground, for he feared he 
had ſmote him fatally. But indeed 
his fears were frivolous; for the fel- 
low, though he had been ſtunned by 
the laſt blow he received, had long 
ſince recovered his ſenſes, and finding 
himſelf quit of Adams, had liſh 
attentively to, the diſcourſe between 


him and the young woman; for whole $ 
tiently waited, thak ? 


departure he had d, that 
he might likewiſe withdraw himſelf 


having no longer hopes of ſucceeding 
b were moreover 1 
almoſt as well cooled by Mr. Adams, 


in his deſires, whic 


as they could have been by the young 
woman herſelf, had he obtained hit 
utmoſt with. This fellow, who had 


"arcadineſs at Tos 6m any accident. 


thought he might now play a better 
part than that of a dead man; andac- 
cordingly, the moment the candle wat 
held to his face, he leapt up, and lay- 
ing hold on Adams, cxied out,“ 

« villain, I am not dead, though you 
© and your wicked whore might well 


«© think me ſo, after the barbarous cru- 


© elties you have exerciſed. on me. 
he, you ien, 


— c 
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__ *+JOSEPH ANDREWS: ' 
«ily eome to che aſſiſtance of a poor 


© traveller, ho would otherwiſe have 
been robbed and murdered by this 
vile man and woman, who led me 
« hither out of my way from the high 
« x0ad, and both falling on me have 
« uſed me as you ſee. Adams was 
going to anſwer, when one of the 
young fellows cried, D—n them, 
let's carry them both before the juſ- 
© tice.” "The poor woman began to 
tremble, and Adams lifted up his 
voice, but in vain. Three or four of 
them laid hands on him, and one 
holding the lantern to his face, they 
all agreed, he had the moſt villainous 
countenance they ever beheld: and an 
| anna clerk, who was of the com- 
any, 

1 him at the bar. 
woman, her hair was diſheyelled in the 
ſtruggle, and her noſe had bled, ſo 
that-they could not perceive whether 
ſhe was handſome or ugly but they 
faid her fright plainly diſcovered her 
guilt. And ſearching her pockets, as 
they did thoſe of Adams, for mone 
which the fellow ſaid he had loſt, th 
found in her pocket a purſe, with 
ſome gold in it, which abundantly con- 


offered to ſwear to it. Mr. Adams 
was found to have no more than one 
halfpenny 'about him. This the clerk 
ſaid, was a 
was an old offender, by cutiningly 
ping all the booty to the woman. 
o which all the reſt readily aſſented. 
This accident promiſing them better 
ſport, than what they had propoſed, 
they quitted their intention i catching 
birds, and unanimouſiy reſolved to 
proceed to the juſtice with the offend- 
ers. Being informed what a deſperate 
fellow Adams was, they tied his 
lands behind him; and having hid 
r nets among the buſhes, and the 
lantern being carried before them, 
they placed the two ptiſoners in their 
ront, and then began their march : 
ms not only ſubmitting patiently 

to his own fate, but comforting and 


acouraging his companion under her - 


unerings. | 

Wife they were on their way, the 
cler informed the reſt, that this ad- 
venture would prove a very beneficial 
me; for that they would be all entitled 
to their proportions of 80 1. for appre« 
Wag the robbers. This occahoned 


ners; and likewiſe the c 


eclared, he was ſure he had re- 
As to the 


vinced them, eſpecially as the fellow 


cat preſumption that he 


a contention concerning the parts 
which they had ſeverally borne in 
taking them; one inſiſting, he ought 
to have the greateſt ſhare, for he had 
firſt laid his hands on Adams; another 
claiming a ſuperior part, for having 
firſt held the lantern to the man's face 
on the ground, by which, he ſaid, the 
whole was diſcovered, The clerk 
claimed four fifths of the reward, for 
having propoſed to ſearch the priſo- 
ying them 
before the juſtice : he ſaid, indeed, in 
ſtrict juſtick he ought to have the whole. 
Theſe claims, however, they at laſt 
conſented to refer to a future deciſion, 
but ſeemed all to agree that the clerk 
was entitled to a moiety. They then 
debated what money ſhould be allotted 
to the young fellow, who had been 
employed only in holding the nets. He 
very modeſtly ſaid, that he did not ap- 
rehend any large proportion would 
fall to his ſhare; but hoped the 
would allow him ſomething : he deßrel 
them to conſider that they had aſſigned 
their nets to his care, which prevented 
him from being as forward as any in 
laying hold of the robbers; (for ſo 
theſe innocent people were called;) 
that if he had not occupied the nets, 
ſome other muſt: concluding, how- 
ever, that he ſhould-be contented with 
the ſmalleſt ſhare 
ſhould think that rather their boun 
than his merit. But they were all 
unanimous in excluding him from any 
part whatever, the clerk particularly 
ſwearing, if they gave him a ſhilling, 
they might do what they pleaſed with 
the reſt; for he would not concern him 
ſelf with the affair. This contention 
was ſo hot, and ſo totally engaged the 
attention of all the parties, that a dex- 
trous nimble thief, had he been in 
Mr. Adams's ſituation, would have 
taken care to have given the juſtice na 
trouble that evening. Indeed it re- 


quired not the art of a Shepherd to 


- eſcape, eſpecially as the darkneſs of 


the night would have ſo much be- 
friended him: but Adams truſted ra- 
ther to his innocence than his heels, 
and without thinking of flight, which 
was eaſy, or reſiſtance, which was im- 
poſſible, (as there were ſix luſty young 
fellows, beſides the villain himſelt, 

eſent) he walked with perfect reſig- 

ation the way they thought proper to 
conduct him. ri ene 
a Adams 


imaginable, and 
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Adams frequently vented himſelf in 


gjaculations during their journey; at 
ſt poor Joſeph Andrews occurring to 
is mind, he could not refrain ſighin 
forth his name; which being . 
dy his companion in affliction, ſhe 
-eried, with ſome vehemence, * Sure I 
© ſhould know that voice; you can- 
© not certainly, Sir, be Mr. Abraham 
© Adams ?'— Indeed, damſel, ſays 
be, that is my name; there is ſome- 
© thing alſo in your voice, which per- 
© ſuades me I have heard it before. 


a, Sir, ſays ſhe, © don't you re- 


© member poor F _ Po = How, Fan- 
© ny!” nd Adams; © indeed I 
© very well remember you; what can 
have brought you hither ?'*—< I have 


told you, Sir, rephed ſhe, © I was 


< travelling towards London; but I 
© thought you mentioned Joſeph An- 


© drews, pray what is become of him?“ 


— I left him, child, this afternoon,? 
faid Adams, in the ftage-coach, in 
his way towards our pariſh, whither 
* he is going to ſee you.“ To ſee 
© me! La, Sir, anſwered Fanny, ſure 
you jeer me; what ſhould he be go- 
ing to ſee me for?*”—* Can you aſk 
© that?” rephed Adams. I hope, 
« Fanny, you are not inconſtant; I 
© aſſure you he deſerves much better 
© of you.'—4 La, Mr. Adams, ſaid 
ſhe, © what is Mr. Joſeph to me? I 
am ſuxe I never had any thing to ſay 
* to him, but as one fellow-ſervant 
might to another.“ I am ſorry to 
© hear this, ſaid Adams; * a virtuous 
© paſſion for a young man, is what no 
© woman need be aſhamed of, You 
< either do not tell me truth, or you 


© are falſe to a very worthy man,” 


Adams then told her what had hap- 
pened at the inn, to which ſhe liſtened 
very attentively ; and a ſigh often eſ- 
caped from her, notwithſtanding her 
utmoſt endeavours to the contrary, nor 
could the prevent herſelf from aſking 
a thouſand queſtions, which would 
have aſſured any one but Adams, who 
never ſaw. farther into people than they 
defired to let him, of the truth of a 


2 ſhe endeavoured to conceal. 


ndecd the fact was, that this poor 
girl, having heard of Joſeph's misfor- 
tune by ſome of the ſeryants belong- 
ing to the coach, which we have for 
merly mentioned to have ſtopt at the 
inn while the poor youth was confined 


to his bed, that inſtant abandoned the 


} 


cow ſhe was milking, and taking with 
her a little bundle of clothes under hey 
arm, and all the money ſhe was worth 
in her own purſe, without conſultin 
any one, immediately ſet forward, in 
purſuit of one, whom, notwithſtand. 
ing her ſhyneſs to the parſon, ſhe Jovel 
with inexpreſſible violence, t 
with the pureſt and moſt delicate pal. 
hon. This ſhyneſs, therefore, as we 
truſt it will recommend her character 


to all our female readers, and not 


greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males, az 
are well acquainted with the younger 
part of the other ſex, we ſhall not gut 
ourſelves any trouble to vindicate. 


CHAP. XI. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THEM WIr 
BEFORE THE JUSTICE. A CHAP- 
TER VERY FULL OF LEARNING 


HEIR fellow-travellers were ſo 
| engaged in the hot diſpute con- 
cerning the diviſion of the reward for 
apprehending theſe innocent people, 
that they attended very little to their 
diſcourſe. They were now arrived at 


the juſtice's houſe, and had ſent one 


of his ſervants in to acquaint his wor- 
ſhip, that they had taken two robbers, 
and brought them before him. The 
juſtice, who was juf returned from 2 
fox-chace, and had not yet finiſhed his 
dinner, ordered them to carry the pn- 
ſoners into the ſtable, whither they 
were attended by all the ſervants ' 
the houſe, and all the people in the 
neighbourhood, who flocked together 
fo ſee them with as much curiolity * 
if there was ſomething uncommon 0 
be ſeen, or that a rogue did not look 
like other people. i 
The juſtice now being in the height 
of his mirth and his cups, bethought 
himſelf of the priſoners ; aud telling 
his company he believed they ſhould 
have good ſport in their examinatien, 
he ordered them into his pos 
They had no ſooner entered the room, 
than he began to revile them, ſayings 
that robberies on the highway, WF 
now grown fo 2 that people 
could not ſleep ſafely in their , 
and aſſured them they both ſhould Þ 
made examples of at the endung 
ſizes. After he had gone 0n-19" 


le 
time in this manner, he was reminei, 


„ „ Ac ran r r =» = © DB mm = © 


4 clerk, that it 
RE —— 2 5 
; r 
u.. Mi the in the 
42 erk was 


writing down the depo- 
— fellow fellow who had pretend - 
el 145 . the juſtice * 
himſelf in cracking jelth on poor _ 
; in which — Tong thre? rep 
company- at table. - One 


» ale, 


whether ſhe was to be indicted for a 

| Another whiſpered in 
had not provided her- 
| belly, he: was at ber ſer- 
vice. A third wad, he warranted ſhe 
was a relation of Turpin. To which 


one of the company, a great wit, ſhak- 
ing his head, and then his fades, an- 
ſwered, he believed ſhe was nearer re- 
lated to - is 3] at which there was 
an univerſi They were pro- 
ceeding thus with the poor girl, when 
ſomebody ſmoking the 
ing forth from the -coat of 
1 out, What have we 
282 — How, ſirrah, 
Fo the juſtice, do you go arobbing 
© in the dreſs. cf nclayys band Let me 
c * tl you, your habit will not _ 
_ benefit of the clerg 
es, ſaid/the witty fellow, will 
c 5 — one benefit of clergy, he will 
© be exalted above the hetds of. the 
eee 
augh. now 
ſeeing: his jokes take, yr ce in 
2 and turning to 
lenged him to cap verſes, and 


Moll menm tas off n feli 


Upen which Adams, with a look full of 
incſtable contem t, told him; he deſerv- 
-ourging for his pronunciation. 
witty fellow — What do you 
* &lerve, dodtor, for not being able to 

* anſwer the firſt, time? Why I'll give 


* you one, you blogkhead——with an 8. 
aal eee ſheBatur an ignidus | 


s — — Marie? 
4 
„nr l mor ſteal. . the 


*parſan's Latin as well as his 
Lede ac the ale then andre 
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6 2 — — ried the wit.” 1 
© believe I — have done pretty well 
* er nee 4 Lend 


25 wien r N 
Nars, Bacchus Apollo, virerum. : 


5 done it over os Abt 
5 2d 10 can 
© now,' faid the ;* nobalyinthis 
© country will — you. A- 
dams could hold no longer: * Friend, 
— © I have a boy not Above eiglit 

« years old, who would inſtruct thee, 
6 that the laſt verſe rugs chu: + Tits! 


Ut funt Arge, Mars, Bacchus, 4- 


c ru . 3 faid 
the wit, Ne yg, the money on the 


table. your halves, 
cries the other, « Done, 4 Rape 
Adams but 


own he had no 
which ſet them all a 
confirmed the triumph 
ſary, which was not 1 
more than the a — he met wi 
from the whole company, who 218 


Thee clerk having 
ſitions, as well of the rar bim bs 
as of thoſe who - ehended the prie 
ſoners, delivered to the juſtice; 


who having — — 
ſes, without reading a — or- 
dered his clerk to make the mittimus. 


Adams then ſaid, he boperl he ſhould 
not be condemned unheard. * No, 
no, cries the juſtice, * 
I aſked what you-have to' 
< ſelf, hen — oy Cos > 
« we are not trying you now; Ifhall 
only camntdit you to gaol: if ou 
© can prove - your ingocence at 
vou will be found ig 1, and fo 
no harm dene. , Is it no puniſh- 

ment, 
* lie, months} in gavl ?“ cries 


Adams ; ns La would e er 


* If he had; you would have been too 
2 at 
6 _ © co — Wy 

" 1 * ve man 2+ 

5 — "hat know on, would 
0 vou. -I have 


— be mult go alittle lo 
= ſchoo before he attempted to attack. n 
wry by ging the ht b he 


oo 


for an, inngcent man to 


— — —ͤ . 5 * —— — — 
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near me before you ſign the mitti- 
mus. What ſigniſtes all you can 
N gry the juſtice; js it not 
6 here in black and white againſt you ? 
I muſt tell you, you are à very im- 
© pertinent fellow, to take up ſo mucli 
© of my time. 80 make haſte with 
« is items, C757 tioros 4 9nd 
The clerk now acquainted the juſ- 
tice, that among other ſuſpicious 
things, as a penknife, &c. found in 
Adams's po et, they had diſcovered 
a book written, as he apprehended, in 
cyphers : for no one could read a 
word in it. Aye, fays the juſtice, 
the fellow may 
© mon robber, he may be in a plot 
© againſt the government. Produce the 
© book.” Upon which the poor ma- 
nuſeript of Æſchylus, which Adams 
had tranſcribed with his own hand, 
was brought forth; and the juſtice 
tooking at it ſhook his head, and turn- 
Ing to the priſoner, aſked the mean- 
ing of thoſe cyphers. Cyphers,' an- 
ſwered Adams, it is a manüſeript of 
AEſchylus. “ Who who?” ſaid the 
juſtice. Adams repeated, ſchy- 
© Jus.'-— That is an outlandiſh name, 
cried the clerk. * A fiftitious name ra- 
© ther, I believe,” ſaid the juſtice. One of 
the company declared it Jooked very 
much like Greek. © Greek:? faid the 
juſtice, why tis all writing. ! No, 
ſays the other, I don't poſitively ſay 
it is ſo; for it is a very long time 
© fince I have ſeen any Greek. There's 
one, ſays he, turning to the parſon 
of the pariſh, who was preſent, will 
„tell us immediately. The parſon 
taking up the book, and putting on 
his ſpectacles and gravity together, 
muttered ſome words to himſelf, and 
then pronounced aloud—* Aye indeed 
it is a Greek manuſcript, a very fine 
2 br. of antiquity. I make no doubt 
but it was ſtolen from the ſame cler- 
gyman from whom che rogue took 
the caſſock . What did the raſcal 
mean by his AEſchylus ?* ſays the 
juſtice.— Pooh l' anſwered the doc- 
tor, with à contemptible grin, do 
Fou think that fellow knows any 
thing of this book? AEſchylus ! ho! 
hot! ha! I ſee now what it is: a 
vs manuſcript of one of the fathers, I 
- © know a nobleman ho would give 


n great deal of money for Tuch'a | 


© ©, piece of antiquity. Aye, aye, queſ- 
„tion and aniwer, - The begiuning is 
VE 0 tA 


more than a com- 


© —>Pollaki- toi What's your name 
— Aye, what's your name! ſays the 
juſtice: to Adams; Who ànſwered, It 
is AÆſchylus, and I Will maintainit. 


che eatechiſm in Grecl.— AN -e 


— O it Is, ſays the juſtiee; + make: | 


Mr. Zſchylus his mittimus. I will 
teach you to banter me with a falſe 
1 {3 5 . i 144 = 
One o co having 
ſtedfaſtly Ai if he 
did not know Lady Booby. | Upon 
which Adams preſently calling him to 
mind, anſwered in à rapture, © 0 
Squire, are you there? I believe you 
« will inform his worſhip I am inno- 
cent. J can indeed ſay,” replied 
the ſquire, that I am very much fur- 
priſed to fee you in this ſituation; 
and then addreſſing himſelf to the juſ- 
tice, he ſaid; © Sir, I affure you Mr. 
Adams is a clergyman as he appears, 
and a gentleman of a very good cha- 
racter. I wiſh you would enquirea 
little farther into this affair; for I 
am convinced of his innocence.'— 


Nay, fays the juſtice, if he is 2 


. 

* 

6 
gentleman, and you are ſure he is 
©. mnocent, I don't deſire to commit 
him, not I; Iwill commit the wo- 
man by herſelf; and take your bail 
for the 

* book, clerk, and ſee how it 1s to 
take bail; come - and make the mit- 
timus for the <voman as faſt as you 
can. Sir, cries Adams, I a. 
6 
Fs 
- 
c 


ſure you ſhe is as innocent as my- | 


ſelf. Perhaps, ſaid the ſquare, 
there may be ſome miſtake; pray let 
us hear. Mr. Adams's relation, — 
With all my heart, anſwered the 
juſtice, ,* and give the gentleman a 
«© plaſs to whet his whiſtle before he 
© begins. I know how to behave my- 
s ſelf to a gentleman as well as ano- 
</ ther. Nobody can ſay I have com- 
© mitted a gentleman, fince I have been 
in the commiſſion. Adams then 
began the narrative, in which, though 
he was very prolix, he was uninter⸗ 
ted, unleſs by ſeveral . bums and 
ha's of the juſtice, and his deſire to te 
peat thoſe parts that ſeemed to him 


moſt material. When he had finiſned, 


the juſtice, who on what the ſquire had 
ſaid; believed every ſyllable of his r. 
on his bare affirmation, notwithſtand- 
ing the depoſitions on oath to the con- 


trary began to let dooſe ſeveral g? 


and. raſcals agaiuiſt the witueſs, n he 


gentleman ; look into the 


JJ ⁰ T õͤ , aa. cc _ 
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alarmed with a horrible u 
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kevrdered to ſtand forth; but in vain : 


the faid-witneſs, long fince, finding 


what\ turn matters were like to take, 


bad privily withdrawn, without at- 


tending the iſſue. The juſtice now 
flew into a violent paſſion, and was 
hardly prevailed with not to commit 
the innocent fellows, who had been 
impoſed on as well as himſelf. He 
ſwore, they — wg out the — 
low wWho was guilty of perjury, an 
bring him before ding xs, Tu aa. days, 
or . 8 to 
their aviour. all pro- 
pro — their — to 
that purpoſe, and were diſmiſſed. Then 
the juſtice inſiſted, that Mr. Adams 
fit.down-and take a glaſs with 
bim; and the parſon of the pariſh de- 
livered him back the manuſcript with - 
out ſaying a word; nor would Adams, 
who. 8 his ignorance, 
expoſe it. As for Fanny, ſhe was, at 
ber on 1 „recommended to the 
tare of à maid· ſervant of the houſe, 
ve helped her to new dreſs and clean 
n 4 iettf 6 446 BY 
The compan 


not been long ſeated, before they were 
ar from 
without, where the perſons who! had 
apprehended Adams and Fanny had 
ing, according to the cuſtom 

a the houſe, with the juſtice's ſtrong 
beer. Theſe were all fallen together 
by the ears, and were cuffin 5 
| t any mercy. The juſtice 
bimſelf ſallied — with the dig- 
nity of his preſence ſoon put an end 
to the frax. On his return into the 
parlour, he reported, that the occaſion 
of the — was no other than a 


Aiſpate, to whom, if Adams had been 


ward for apprehending him had be- 
longed. All the comps 


few and ſaid, he was concerned tp 
remem a ſtory ſomething like 


it in one of the pariſhes where his 


? fellows for the place. of the clerk, 


U 

my abilities, according to merit; 
1 of | 4 « r . 5 

that is, T gave it to hum who had 
ppiclt Knack at ſetting a pſalm. 
TNT Vo mon ny, ac 2; 4. wil * 
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The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
in his place, than a contention be- 
© gan between the two diſappointed 
© candidates concerning their excel- 
© lence, each contending, on whom, 
had they two been the only compe- 
« titors, my election would have fal- 
len. This diſpute frequently diſ- 
« turbed the congregation, and 1ntro- 
© duced: a diſcord into the pſalmody, 
© till I was forced to ſilence both. 
But alas! the litigious ſpirit could 
not be;/{fifled 31 and being no longer 
© able to vent itfelf in ſinging, it now 
© broke forth in fighting. 
© many battles; (for they y 
© near a match;) and, I believe, would 
have ended fatally, had not the death 
of the clerk given me an opportu- 


« nity. to promote one of them to his 


place; which preſently put an end 
« to the diſpute, and entirely recon- 
* ciled the contending parties. Adams 


then proceeded to make ſome philoſo- 


phical obſeryations on the folly of 
growing warm in diſputes in which 
neither party was intereſted. He then 
applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſmoking z 
and a long ſilence enſued, which is at 
length broke by the juſtice ; who be- 
gan to ng fon his own praiſes, and 
to value himſelf exceedingly on his 


„ 


nice diſcernment in the cauſe which _ 
had lately been before him. He way 


. interrupted by Mr. Adams, 
tween whom and his worſhip a diſ- 


pute now aroſe, whether he ought not, 
in ſtrictneſs of law, to have committed 
him the ſaid Adams; in which the 


latter maintained he ought to haye 
been committed, and the juſtice as ve- 
hemently held he ought nat. This had 


moſt probably produced a quarrel (for 
both were very violent and poſitive in 

pinions) had not Fanny acci- 
dental heard that a young fellow was 


their 


going from the juſtice's houſe to the 
rery inn where the ſtage : coach, in 
which Joſeph was, put up. Upon this 
news, ſhe immediately ſent for the 
parſon out of the parlour. Adams, 
-when he found her reſolute to go, 
(though ſhe would not own the reaſon, 
yt retended ſhe could not bear to ſee 
the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpeRte 

her of ſuch a crime) was fully deter- 


-mined to go with her z, he-accardingly - 
took leave of the juſtice and compan 
and fo ended a diſpute, in which the 


2 


a 2 
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law ſeenied ſhamefully to intend to ſet 
a magiſtrate and a divine together by 


A VERY | DELIGHTFUL ADVEN- 
- TURE, As WEIL TO THE PER- 


- $ONS CONCERNED, AS TO THE 
GOOD-NATURED READER. 


A DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, 
1ſet out ther, about one in 
fol ens Fey had — 
riſen. had not gone e 
2 mile, Pay: fon 2 ſtorm of 
rain obliged them to take ſhelter in an 
inn, or rather alehouſe; where Adams 
immediately procured himſelf a good 
fire, a toaſt and ale, and a pipe, and 
began to ſmoke with great content, ut- 
terly forgetting every thing that had 
happened. | | 
Fanny fat down likewiſe by the fire; 
but was much more impatient at the 
ftorm. She preſently engaged the 
eyes of the bol, his wife, the maid of 
e houſe, and the young fellow who 
was their guide; they all conceived 
they had never ſeen any thing half ſo 
handſome: and indeed, reader, if 
thou art of an amorous hue, I adviſe 


moon being 


thee to ſkip over the next paragraph; and 


which, to render our hiſtory perfeR, 
we are obliged to ſet down, humbly 
hoping, that we may eſcape the fate of 
Pygmalion: for if it ſnould happen to 
us or to thee to be ſtruck with.this pic- 
ture, we ſhould be, perhaps, in as help- 
Jeſs a condition as Nareiſſus; and 
might ſay to ourſelves, quod petis eff 
nuſquam. Or if the fineſt features in 


it ſhould ſet Lady 's image be- 


fore our eyes, we ſhould be ſtill in as 
bad a ſituation, and might fay to our de- 
ſires, cælum ip ſum petimus ſtultitia. 
Fanny was now in the nineteenth 
ar of her age; ſhe was tall, and de- 
icately ſhaped; but not one of thoſe 
flender young women, who ſeem ra- 
ther intende& to hang up in the hall of 
an anatomiſt, than for any other pur- 
Poſe. On the contrary, the was (fo 
OW ICE TE. 
Twou er tight ſtays, eſpeciall; 
the PEE ee her ales 
breaſts, Nor did her hips want 
zſliſtance of a hoop to extend them. 
The exact ſhape of her arms denoted 


f 


cealed; and though they were a little 
reddened by her labour; yet if her 
ſlee ve flipt above her elbow, or her 
handkerchief. diſcovered any part- of 
her neck, a whiteneſs A 
the fineſt Italian paint would be unable 
to reach. = ir was of a cheſqut 
brown, and nature had been extreme- 
ly laviſh to her of it, which ſhe had cut, 


and on Sundays uſed to cur} down her 


neck in the modern faſhion. Her 
forehead was high, her eye-brows 
_—_— 7 are — than otherwiſe. 

r eyes black, an kling: her 
noſe juſt inclini 32 her 
lips red and moiſt, and her under lip, 
according to the opinion of the ladies, 
too pouting. Her teeth were white, 
but not exactly even. The fmall-pox 
had left one only mark on her chiny 
which was ſo large, it might have been 
miſtaken for a dimple, had not her 
left . cheek produced one ſo near 4 
neighbour to it, that the former ſerved 
only for a foil to the latter. Her 
complexion was fair, a little injured by 
the ſun, but overſpread with ſuch a 
bloom, that the fineſt ladies would 
have exchanged all their white for it: 
add to theſe a countenance, in which, 
though ſhe 3 baſhful, 2 
ſenſibility appeared almo 


a ſweetneſs, whenever * ſmiled; 
beyond either imitation or deſcription. 
To conclude all, ſhe had a natural 


gentility, ſuperior to the acquiſition of 


art, and which ſurpriſed all who be- 
/ 45 27 
This lovely creature was fitting by 
the fire with Adams, when her atten: 
tion was ſuddenly engaged by a voice 
from an inner room, which ſung the 


following ſong. „ in 
The $ ON G. | 
VA Y,; Chloe, whert muſt the ſwain irg 


Who is by thy beauties undone 
To wath their remembrance'aways 
To what diſtant Lethe muſt run? 
The wretch, who is ſentene'd to dit, 
5 May eſcape, and leave juſtice behind ö 
From his country perhaps he may ff: 
But O can he fly from his mind . 


O rapture! r Seo before, 

, 150 be thus of Noe polſeſt; © 

Nor the, nor no tyrant'ehard powers 
Her image can tear from my breaſt» 


P 


incredible; 


% 
be 
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| Morveagerlywith's in his arms. 
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- With his eyes hebeheld hislov'd charms! 
Yet what he bebeld, the fond boy 


. 


| Which fills thus my boſom with woe? 
Can augi:t bear reſemblance to.thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beſtow ? 
This epunterfeic ſnatch from my heart, 
Ye pow'rs, tho* with tormeat I rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 
chen ſhall Gnd reſt in my grave. 


| Ab! be the dear nymph o'er the plain 


Comes ſmiling and tripping along, 

A thouſand loves dance in her train; 
The graces argund her all throng. 

To meet ber ſoft Zephyrus flies, 

Aud wafts all the ſweets from the flowers; 

Ab, rogue! whilſt be kifſes her eyes, 
More ſweets from her breath he devours. 


My foul, hit T gaze, is on fire; 

bot ber looks were ſo tender and kind, 

My hope almoſt rench'd my _defire, 

And left lame deſpair far behind. 

Tranſported with madnefs 1 flew, 
And'eagerly ſeiz'd on my bliſs; 

Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, _ 

But half the cefus'd my fond kiſs. 


Advances like theſe made me bald, 

'1 whiſper'd her, Loye—we're alone: 
The reſt let immorrats unfold, _ 

No language can tell byt their own. 
Ah, Chloe, expiring, Fery'd, | 
"How long 1 thy cruelty bore! 
Ah! Strephon, the bluſhing reply'd, 
* You ne er was ſo prefling before. 


Adams had been ruminating all 
this time on a in Æſchylus, 
Vithout attending in the leaſt to the 
voice, though one of the moſt melo- 
Gons that ever was heard; when caſt- 
1 eyes on Fanny, he cried out, 
* Bleſs us, you look extremely pale. 
= Pale! Mr. Adams, ſays ſhe, O 
* Jeſus! and fell backwards in her 
char. Adams aged „ flung his 
Aſchylus into ©, and fell a roar- 
to the people of the houſe for 
help. He ſoon” ſummoned every one 
uſo the room, and the ſongſter amon 
de reſt: but, O reader, when thi! 
le, who was no other than 

| rews himſelf, ſaw his be- 
Fanny in the ſituation we have 

ved her, canſt thou conceſ 
ns of his mind? if tho 


e 
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not, ware that meditation to behold his 


happineſs, when, clafping her in his 
__ he found life Tonk return- 
ing into her cheeks ; when he ſaw her 


open her beloved eyes, and heard her 
E ſofteſt * whitper, © Are 


you Joſeph' Andrews? Art thou 
© my Fanny?" be anfwwered eagerly, 
and pulting her to his heart, he im- 

inted numberleſs kiffes on her lips, 
without conſidering who were prefunt. 

If prudes are offended at the 
laſciouſnEſrof this picture, they may 
take their eyes off from it, and ſurvey 


| parfon Adams dancing about the room ꝓꝶ 


in a ra of joy. 2 philoſo,. 
phers ma haps doubt, whe- 
ther he wh Not the bappieſt of the 


three; for the en of his heart 
enjoyed the bleſſings which were ex- 
ulting in the breaſts of hoth the other 
two, to with bis own. But we 
mall leave fuch diſquiſſtions, as too 
deep for us, to thoſe who are building 
ſome favourite h eſis; which they 
will refuſe no metaphyſical rubbiſh to 
erect and fi : for our part, we 
give it c on the ſide of Joſeph, 


whoſe happineſs was not only greater 


than the parſon's, but of longer dura- 
tion: for as ſoon as the firſt tumults of 
Adams's rapture were over, he caſt 
his eyes towards the fire, 
Aſchylus lay iring; and im- 
mediately reſcued the poor remains, te 
wit, the ſheep-ſkin covering, of hig 
dear friend, whick was the work of 
his own hands, and had been his inſe- 
parable. companion for upwards of 
thirty years, Ag a 
Fanny had no ſoonef᷑ perfectly reco- 
vered herſelf, than ſhe began to reſtrain 
the impetuoſity of her tranſports; an 
reflecting on what ſhe had done and 
ſuffered in the preſence of ſo many, ſhe 
wah ger e wm con- 
ion; an uſhing n 

from her, ſhe b W de e 
nor would admit of either kiſs or em- 
brace any longer. Then 5 Mrs. 
Slipſtop, ſhe curt'ſied, and offered to 
advance to her: but that high woman 
would not return her curt'fies ; but 
caſting her Nh way, imme» 
diately with into another room; 
muttering as ſhe went, ſhe 


- 


where "= 
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4 DISSERTATION, , CONCERNING 
- HIGH /PEOPLE. AND, LOW; Po- 
..PLE, _. WIr H Ms. SLIPSLOP'S 
- DEPARTURE IN, NO. VERY | GOOD 
TEMTER OFT MIND, AND THE 
EVIL PLIGHT IN, WHICH, ,SHE 
LEFT ADAMS. AND His con- 
„rn one 

T will doubtleſs * extremely 
odd to many readers, that Mrs. 
$lipſlop, who had lived ſeveral years 
in the ſame houſe with Fanny, ſhould 
in a ſhort ſeparatjon utterly forget her. 
And indeed truth 1s, that ſhe re- 
membered her very well. As we 


would not willingly, therefore, have 


37 thing appear unnatural in this our 
hiſtory, we, will endeavour to explain 
the reaſons of her conduct; nor do we 
doubt being able to ſatisfy the moſt cu- 
rious reader, that Mrs. Slipſlop did 
not in the leaſt deviate. from the com- 
mon road in this behaviour; and in- 


_ deed, had ſhe done otherwiſe, ſhe muſt 
have deſcended below herſelf, and 


would have very juſtly. been liable to 
cenſure.” e. . 
Be it known then, that the human 
ſpecies are divided into two ſorts of 


people, to wit, high. people, and lov 


people. As by high people I would 
not be underſtood to mean perſons lite- 


\ erally born higher in their dimenſions 
than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor meta- 


phorically thoſe of exalted characters 
or abilities; ſo by low people I cannot 


be conſtrued to intend: the reverſe. 


High 175 75 ſignify no other than peo- 


ple of faſhion, and low people thoſe of 


no faſhion. | Now this word faſhion 


| hath by long uſe loſt it's original 
meaning, from which at, preſent it 
gives us a very different idea: for I am 


deceived, if by perſons of faſhion, we 
do not 1 6%, include a conception 
of birth and accompliſhments ſuperior 
to the herd of mankind; whereas in 
reality, nothing more was originally 


meant by a perſon of faſhion, than a 


perſon who, dreſſed himſelf in the faſh- 
10n of the times; and the word really 
and truly ſignifies no more at this day. 


Now the world being thus divided into 


eople of faſhion, and people of no 
Eon, a fierce contention aroſe be- 
tween them; nor would thoſe of one 
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pars to ayoid ſuſpicion, be ſeen pub. 


icly to ſpeak to thoſe of the other, 
though they often held a 


5 


correſpondence in private. ure | 
contention, it is difficult to ſay what 


party ſucceeded +” for 'whilſt the people 
bf Kaon ſeized ſeyeral places 17 
own uſe, ſuch as courts, aſſemblier, 
operas, halls, &c. the peo le of. no 
faſhion, beſides ge royal place, calle 
his majeſty's bear-garden, have been 
in conſtant poſſeſſion of all hops, fairs, 
revels, &. Two places have been 
agreed to be divided between them, 
namely the church and the play-houſe; 
vhere they ſegregate themſelves from 
each other in a remarkable manner; 
for as the people of | faſhion exalt 
themſelves at church oyer the heads of 
the people of no faſhion ſo in ſhe 
play-houſe they abaſe themſelves in 
the ſame degree under their feet. Thi 
diſtinction I have never met with.any 
one able to account for: it is ſufficient, 
that ſo far from looking on each other 
as brethren in the chriſtian language, 
they ſeem ſcaree to regard each other as 
of the ſame ſpecies. **This the terms, 
ftrange perſons," people” one does not 
know, the, creature, auretebes, bea 
brutes, and many other appellations 
evidently demonſtrate; which Mrs. 
Slipflop having often heard her miſtreſs 
uſe, thought ſhe had alſo a right to 
uſe in her turn: and perhaps ſhe was 
not miſtaken; for theſe two parties, 
eſpecially thoſe bordering nearly on 
each other, to wit, the loweſt of the 
high, and the higheſt of the low, often 
change their parties according to plact 
and time; for thoſe who are people 
faſhion in one place, are often peoj 
of no faſhion in another. And, with 
regard to time, it may not be unpleaſant 
to ſurvey the picture of dependence 
like a kind of ladder; as for inſtance; 
early in the g ariſes the poſti. 
lion, or ſome other boy, which great 
families, no more than great * 
are without, and falls to bruſhing the 
clothes, and cleaning the ſhoes, of 
Joby che footman z who being dre 
himſelf, applies his hands to the ſame 
labours for Mr. Second-hand 
ſquire's gentleman; the gentleman 
the like manner, a: little later in nt 
day, attends the ſquire; the ſquire 
no ſooner equipped, than he atter 
the levee of my lord; which is 90 
ſooner over, than my lord bawſelt's 
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quainted Adams with his having left | 


ſan at the levee of the favourite z Who, 
aur the hour of homage is at an end, 

ars himſelf to pay homage at the 
Nor is there, 
perhaps, in this whole ladder of de- 
pendence, any one ſtep at a greater 
dlikance from the other, than the firſt 
from the ſecond: ſo that to 2 philoſo- 
pher the queſtion might only ſeem, 
man 


whether you would chuſe to be a great 


at ſix in the morning, or at two 
in the afternoon. And yet there are 
ſcarce two of theſe, Who do not think 
the-leaſt familiarity with the perſons 
below them a condeſcenſion, and if 


| they were to go one ſtep farther, a de- 


And now, reader, I hope thou wilt 
pardon this long digreſſion, which 
leemed to me neceſſary to vindicate the 
great character of Mrs. Slipſlop, from 
what low people, who have never ſeen 
high people, might think an ab- 
furdity : but we who know them, muſt 
have daily found very high perſons 
know us in one place and not in ano- 
tber; to-day, and not to-morrow; all 
which it is difficult to account for, 
otherwiſe than I have here endea- 
voured. And perhaps, if the gods, ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome, made 
men only to laugh at them; there is no 
part of our behaviour which anſwers 
the end of our creation better than 
But to return to our hiſtory: Adams, 
who knew no more of this than the cat 
which fat on the table, imagining Mrs. 
vlipllop's memory had been much 
worſe than it really was, followed her 
into the next room, crying out, Ma- 
dam Slipflop, here is one of your old 


acquaintance: do but ſee what a fine 


* woman the is n ſince ſhe left 
Lady Booby's ſervice.— I think I 


tele ſomething. of her, anſwered 


he with great ignity; but I can't 
' remember all us inlerior ſervants in 
our family. She then proceeded to 
latisfy Adams's curioſity, by telling 
bim, when the arrived at the inn, ſhe 
found a chaiſe ready for her; that her 
wy being expected very ſhortly in 
1 — 1 * ſhe was obliged to make 

utmoſt haſte, and in co-mmenſur ation 


of. Joſeph's lameneſs, ſhe had taken 


lum with her; and laſtly, that the ex 
Fine, virulence of the. ſtorm hag 


— them into; the, houſe where he 


1 * * * 


them, After which, the aq what deinge were carrying on, and did 
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his horſe, and expreſt ſome wonder at 
his having ſtrayed ſo far out of his 
way, and at meeting him, as ſhe faid, 
in the company of that wench, who ſhe 
feared was no better than ſhe ſhould be. 
The horſe was no ſooner put into 
Adams's head, but he was immediately 
driven out by this reflection on the 
character of Fanny. He proteſted, he 
believed there was not à chaſter damſel 
in the univerſe. I heartily wiſh, I 
6 heartily aſh,” cried. he, (ſnapping 
his fingers) * that all her betters were 
© as good,” He then proceeded-to;in- 
from her of the accident of their 
meeting; but when he came to men- 
tion the circumſtance of delivering her 
from the rape, ſhe ſaid, ſhe. thought 
him properer for the army than the 
clergy : that it did not become a cler- 
gyman to lay violent hands on any 
one; that he ſhould have rather prayed 
that the might be ſtrengthened. 
Adams ſaid, be was very tar from 
being aſhamed of what he had done. 
She replied, want of ſhame.was not 
the currycuriſtic of a clergyman. 
This dialogue might have — 
grown warmer, had not Joſeph oppor- 
tunely entered the room, to aſk leave 
of Madam Slipflop to introduce Fan- 
ny: but ſhe poſitively refuſed to admit 
any ſuch trollops; and told him, ſne 
would have been burnt, before ſhe 
would have ſuffered him to get into a 
chaiſe with her, if ſhe had once reſpec- © 
ted him of having his ſluts way-laid on 
the road for him; adding, that Mr, 
Adams ated a very pretty and 
ſhe did not doubt but to ſee him a bi- 
ſhop. He made the beſt bow he could, 
and cried out, I thank you, Madam, 
« for that right reverend appellation, 
6 which I hall take all honeſt means to 
deſerve. Very honeſt means, re- 
turned ſhe with a ſneer, to bring good 
« people together. At theſe words 
Adams took two or three ſtrides acroſt 
the room, when the coachman came to 
inform Mrs. Slipſlop, that the ſtorm 
was over, and the moon ſhone very 
bright. She then ſent for Joſeph, 
who was fitting without with his Fan- 
ny, and would have had him gone 
with her: but he peremptorily refuſed 
re leave Fanny behind; * threw. 
e good woman into a violent rage. 
She ſaid, ſhe would inform her lady 


not 
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and told him, he would 
conſent to any thing centrary to the 


of all ſuch e; and concluded a 
long ſpeech, full of bitterneſs and very 
hard words, with ſome reflections on 
the clergy, not deeent to repeat: at 
laſt finding Joſeph unmoveable, ſhe- 
flung herſelf into-a chaiſe, caſting a 
look at Fanny as ſhe went, not — 
that which Cleopatra gives Oftavia in 
the play. To ſay. the truth, ſhe was 


moſt diſagreeably di appointed by the 


ä 33 of Fanny; ſhe had, from her 


ſeeing Joſeph at the inn, conceived' 
hopes of ſomething which might have 
been accompliſhed at an uſe as 
well as a palace. \ Indeed, it is pro- 
bable, Mr. Adams had reſcued more 
than Fanny from the danger of a rape 
that evening. pes IE 

When the _ had carried off the 
enraged Sli s Adams, Joſeph, and 
Fanny, 2 over the —— 
they had a great deal of innocent chat, 


| pretty enough; but as poſſibly it would 


not be very entertaining to the reader, 
we ſhall haſten to the morning; only 
obſerving, that none of them went to 
bed that night. Adams, when he had 
fmoked three pipes, took a comforta- 
ble nap in a great chair, and left the 
lovers, whoſe eyes were too well em- 
ployed to permit any defire of ſhutting 


them, to enjoy by themſelves, during 
5 fome hours, an happineſs which none 


of my readers who have never been in 


love, are capable of the leaſt eoncep- 
tion of, though we had as 8 


tongues as Homer deſired, te deſeri 
it with, and which all true lovers will 
repreſent to their own minds without 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from us. OS 
Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fan- 
ny, after a thouſand entreaties, at laſt 
gave up her whole foul to Joſeph, and 
almoſt fainting in his arms, with a 
figh infinitely Tofter, and ſweeter too, 
than any Arabian breeze, ſhe whiſpered 
to his lips, which were then cloſe to 
her's: O Joſeph, you have won me; 
I will be yours for ever.“ Joſeph, 
having thanked her on his knees, and 


__ embraced her with an eagerneſs, which 


ſhe now almoſt returned, leapt up in 
a rapture, and awakened the -parſon, 


earneſtly begging him, that he would 
that inſtant join their hands together. 


Adams rebuked him for his requeſt, 
by no means 


forms of the church; that. be had no 


THE ADVENTURES or 
not doubt but ſhe would zid the pariſh 


gere, returned overje 


1 


licence, nor indeed would he adi 


him to obtain one. That the church 
had preſeribed a form, namely, the 
publication of _ with which all 
good chriſtians ought to comply, and 
to the omiſſion of which he — 2 
the many miſeries which befel great 
folks in marriage; coneluding, A; 


many as are joined together other. 


< wile than God's word doth alloy, 
© are not joined together by God, ni. 
© ther is their matrimony lawful” 
Fanny agreed with the parſon, ſayin 

to Joſeph with a bluſh, ſhe 

him ſhe would not conſent to any ſuch 


thing, and that ſhe wondered at his 


offering it. In which reſolution ſhe 
was comforted, - and commended by 
Adams ; and Joſeph was _ to 
wait patiently till after the third pub- 
cation of the banns, which however 
he obtained the eonſent of Fanny, in 
the preſence of Adams, to put in at 
their arrival. | | 15 

The ſun had been no riſen ſome 
hours, when Joſeph, finding his leg 
ſurpriſingly recovered, propoſed to walk 
forwards ; but when they were all rea 
dy to ſet out, an accident a little re- 
tarded them. This was no other than 
the reckoning, which amounted to ſe- 


ven ſhillings; no great ſum, if we 


conſider the immenſe quantity of ale 
which- Mr. Adams- poured in. 

deed they had no objection to the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the bill, but many to 
the probability of paying it; forthe 
fellow who had taken poor Fanny's 
purſe, had unluekily forgot to retum 


it. So that the account thus: 
Mr. Adams and company dr. o 7 0 
— 


In Mr- Adame's pocket - 0 0-6 


In Mr. Joſeph's - - - 009 
In Mrs. Fanny's FLAT ST. 0 0 0 
. Balance = - 6 
They ſtood ſilent for ſome minutes 


ſtaring at each - other, when Adams 
whipt-out an his toes, and aſked the 
hoſteſs, if 3 227 9 
that pariſh, She anfwe A 
s Is Dae 2”: replied he; to which 
the likewiſe :anfwered in the — 
tive. Adams then ſnapping his un 
to his com- 
Panions, erying out, Here: bo. 
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| .omedody wanted to 
mnediately- ſlipt off his apron, and 
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ta; which not being underſtood, 
de told them in plain Engliſh, they 


be had a brother in the pariſh, who 
would defray the reckoning, and that 
ze would juſt ſtep to the houſe and 


fetch te money, and return to them 


5 21 


inſtantly. 
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AN NTERVIEW BETWEEN PARSON 


ADAMS "AND "PARSON TRULLI- 


ARSON Adams came to the 

- houſe of parſon Trulliber, whom 
ke found ſtript into his waiſteoat, with 
m apron on, and a pail in his hand, 


jut come from ſerving his hogs ; for 


Mr. Trulliber was a parſon on Sun- 
days, but all the other ſix might more 


properly be called a farmer. He oc- 
cupied a ſmall piece of land of his 


«wn, beſides which he rented a conſi- 
derable deal more. His wife milked 
lis cos, managed his dairy, and fol- 
lowed the markets with butter and 
eggs, The hogs fell chiefly to his 


care, which he carefully waited on at 


home, and attended to fairs; on which 
occaſion he was liable to many jokes, 


his own-ſize being with much ale ren- 
dered little inferior to that of the beaſts 


be ſold. He was indeed one of the 


largeſt men you ſhould ſee, and could 


late acted the part of Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff without ſtuffing. Add to this, 
that the rotundity of his belly was 
conſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs 
of his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending 
very near as far in height when he lay 
on tus back as when 

His voice was loud and hoarſe, 

bis accent extremely broad; to 


complete the Whole, he Rad a ſtateli- 


nels in his gait, when he walked, not 
© that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked 


if 


Mr. Trulliber being informed that 


clothed himſelf in an old night-gownz 
ting the dreſs in which he Sans ty 
n company at home. His wife, who 
vomed him of Mr. Adams's ar- 


e ſtood on his 


made a ſmall miſtake; for 
Was a man come for Tome of hie 


hogs. This ſuppoſition made Mr. 


| Trulliber haſten with the utmoſt ex - 
need give themſelves no trouble; for 


pedition to attend his gueſt. He no 
ſooner faw Adams, than not in the 
leaſt doubting the cauſe of his errand 
to be what his wife had imagined, he 
told him, he was come in very 


very afternoon; . ana added, they 

all pure and fat, and upwards of 
twenty ſcore apiece. Adams anſwered, 
he believed he did not know him. 
Ves, yes, eried Trulliber, I have 
© feen' you often at fair; why, we 


time; that he expected 3 dealer 0 „ 


rant you; yes; yes, cries he, © Ire- 


© member thy face very well, but won't 
mention a word more till you have 
© ſeen them, though I have never ſold 
© thee a flitch of ſuch bacon as is now 
in the ſtye.“ Upon which he laid 
violent hands on Adams, and dragge 

him into the hog-ſtye, Which was in- 
deed but two ſteps from his parlour 
window. They were no ſooner arrived 
there than he cried out; Do but han- 
dle them; ſtep in, friend, art wel- 
© come to handle them, whether” doſt 
© buy or no.“ At which words, open- 
ing the 
the pig-ſtye, inſiſting on it, that he 


ſhould” handle them, before he would 
talk one word with him. Adams, 
whoſe natural complacence was bes 
d any artificial, was obliged to 
comply before he was-ſuffered- to ex - 
plain himſelf; and laying hold on one 
of their tails, the unruly 


beaſt gave 
ſuch a ſudden ſpring, that he threw 
Adams all along in the mire. 


Frulliber, inſtead of aſſiſting to get 
him up; burſt into à laughter, and 
entering the ſtye, ſaid to Adams with 
ſome contempt, © Why, doſt not know 


© how to handle a hog?” and was 


ing to lay hold of one himſelf ; ut 
Adams, 'who thought he had carried 


his complacence far enough, was no 
ſooner on his legs, than he eſcaped out 
of the reach of the animals, and cried 
out, Nibil habeo cum poreis: I um a 
* cler 


and clean himſelf; thathe would only 


faſten up the ſtye and follow him. 
Adams ded fr. to dry his — 
| b "cont, 


have 


e, he puſhed Adams into 


an, Sir, and am not come to 
* buy hoge: Trulliber anſwered, he 
was. ſorry for the miſtake; but that he 
muſt blame his wife; adding, ſhe was 
a fool, and always committed blun- 
ders. He then deſired him to walk in 
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act doubt but the would bid the parith 


of all ſuch e; and concluded a 
long ſpeech, full of bitterneſs and very 
hard words, with ſome refle&ions on 
the clergy, not decent to repeat: at 
laſt finding Joſeph. unmoveable, ſhe- 
flung herſelf into- a chaiſe, caſting a 
look at Fanny as ſhe went, not unlike- 
that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in 
the play. To ſay the truth, ſhe was 
moſt diſagreeably diſappeinted by the 


preſence of Fanny; ſhe had, from her 


firſt ſeeing * at the inn, conceived 
hopes of ſomething which might have 
been accompliſhed at an alehouſe as 
well as a palace. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable, Mr. Adams had reſcued more 
than Fanny from the danger of a rape 
chat evening. | 
When the chaiſe had carried off the 
enraged Slipſtop, Adams, Joſeph, and 
Fanny, aſſembled over the fire, where 
they had a great deal of mnocent chat, 
pretty enough; but as poſſibly it would 
not be very entertaining to the reader, 
we ſhall haſten to the morning; only 
obſerving, that none of them went to 
bed that night. Adams, when he had 
fmoked three pipes, took a comforta- 
ble nap in a great chair, and left the 
lovers, whoſe eyes were too well em- 
ployed to permit any defire of ſhutting 
them, to enjoy by themſelves, during 
tome hours, an happineſs which none 
of my readers who have never been in 
love, are capable of the leaſt concep- 
tion of, though we had as 1 
tongues as Homer deſired, to deſeri 
it with, and which all true lovers will 
repreſent to their own minds without 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from us. % 
Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fan- 
ny, after a thouſand entreaties, at laſt 
gave up her whole foul to Joſeph, and 
almoſt fainting in his arms, with a 
figh infinitely ſofter, and ſweeter too, 
than any Arabian breeze, ſhe whiſpered 


to his lips, which were then cloſe to 


her's : O Joſeph, you have won me; 
I will be yours for ever.“ Joſeph, 
having thanked her on his knees, and 
embraced her with an eagerneſs, which 


a rapture, and awakened the parſon, 
earneſtly begging him, that he would 
that inſtant join their hands together. 
Adams -rebuked him for his requeſt, 
and told him, he would by no means 
conſent to any thing centrary to the 
forms of the church; that be had no 


ADVENTURES OF 
licence, nor indeed would he adyif 


him to obtain one. That the church 
had preſcribed a form, namely, the 
publication of prom = with which al! 
chriſtians ought to comply, and 
og omiſſion of which he nu ow 
the many miſeries which befel preat 
folks in marriage; concluding, « Az 
© many as are joined together other. 
© wile than God's word doth allow, 
© are not joined together by God, nei. 
ther is their matrimony lawful,” 
Fanny agreed with the parſon, ſayin 
to Joſeph with a bluſh, ſhe a ared 
him ſhe would not- conſent to any ſuch 
thing, and that ſhe wondered at his 
offering it. In which reſolution the 
was comforted, and commended by 
Adams ; and Joſeph was 1 to 
wait patiently till after the third pub- 
lication of the banns, which however 
he obtained the eonſent of Fanny, in 
the preſence of Adams, to put in at 
their arrival. | 
The ſun had been no riſen ſome 
hours, when Joſeph, finding his leg 
ſurpriſingly recovered, propoſed to walk 
forwards; but when they were all rea- 
dy to ſet out, an accident a little re- 
tarded them. This was no other than 
the reckoning, which amounted to ſc- 
ven ſhillings; no great ſum, if we 
conſider the immenſe quantity of ale 
which Mr. Adams- poured in. In- 
deed they had no objection to the rea- 
ſonablenets of the bill, but many to 
the probability of paying it; for the 
fellow who had taken poor Fanny's 
rſe, had unluckily forgot to return 
it. So that the account ſtood thus: 


I "BY ; 

Mr. Adams and company dr. o 7 0 

In Mr- Adams's pocket 0 0 6] 
In Mr. Joſeph's - - - 0009 
In Mrs. Fanny's - - - 999 

ot ny: — 


Balance - =« - 0 6 5 
They ſtood ſilent for ſome minutes, 


ſtaring at each other, when Adams 
ſhe now almoſt returned, leapt up in 


whipt-out on his toes, and aſked the 
hoſtels, if there was no n w7 
that pariſh, She anſwered t as. 
« Is l ?*- replied he; to which 


| the likewiſe anſwefed in the affirm 


tive. Adams then ſnapping his fin- 
gers, returned overjoyed to 1 
Panions, erying out, . f 
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la; which not being underſtood, 
de told them in plain Engliſh, they 


need give themſelves no trouble; for 


de had a brother in the pariſh, who 
would defray the reckoning, and that 


ze would juſt ſtep to the houſe and 


fetch the money, and return to them 


. 


CHAP. XIV. 


AN WTERVIEW BETWEEN PARSON 
ADAMS AND PARSON TRULLI- 
BER; OS el 


ARSON Adams came to the 

houſe of parſon Trulliber, whom 
ke found ſtript into his waiſtcoat, with 
an apron on, and a pail in his hand, 
juſt-come from ſerving his hogs ; for 
Mr. Trulliber was a parſon on Sun- 
days, but all the other ſix might more 
properly be called a farmer, He oc- 

ed a ſmall piece of land of his 
own, beſides which he rented a canſi- 
derable deal more. His wife milked 


kiscows, managed his dairy, and fol- 


lowed the markets with butter and 
eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his 
care, which he carefully waited on at 
home, and attended to fairs; on which 


occakon he was liable to many jokes, 


his own ſize being with much ale ren- 


dered little inferior to that of the beaſts 


he ſold. He was indeed one of the 
largeſt men you ſhould ſee, and could 
tare acted the part of Sir John Fal- 
aff without ſtuffing. Add to this, 
that the rotundity of his belly was 
conſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs 
of his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending 
very near as far in height when he lay 
on his back as when 
legs, His voice was loud and hoarſe, 


and his accent extremely broad; to 


complete the whole, he had a ſtateli- 
neſs in his gait, when he walked, not 
oe that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked 

Mr. Trulliber being informed that 
ſomebody wanted to ſpeak with him, 
immediately ſlipt off his apron, and 
clothed himſelf in an old night-gown, 
dung the dreſs in which he always ſaw 
dr a gr at home. His wife, who 
mormed him of Mr. Adams's ar- 


| Tival,-had made a ſmall miſtake ; for 


ve had told her huſband, the believed 
Was a man come for ſome of his 


e ſtood on his. 


hogs. This ſuppoſition made Mr. 


Trulliber haſten with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition to attend his gueſt, He no 
ſooner ſaw Adams, than not in the 


leaſt doubting the cauſe of his errand 


to be what his wife had imagined, he 
told him, he was come in very good 
time; that he expected à dealer that 
very afternoon ; and added, they were 


all pure and fat, and upwards of 


twenty ſcore apiece. Adams anſwered, 
he believed he' did not know him. 
Ves, yes, eried Trulliber, I have 
© ſeen _=_ often at fair; why, we 
© have dealt before now, mun, I war- 
© rant you; yes; yes, cries he, Ire- 
© member thy face very well, but won't 
mention a word more till you have 
© ſeen them, though I have never ſold 
© thee a flitch of ſuch bacon as is now 
in the ſtye,* Upon which he laid 
violent hands on Adams, and dragged 
him into the hog-ſtye, Which was in- 
deed but two ſteps from his parlour 
window. They were no ſooner arrived 
there than he cried out, Do but han- 
dle them; ſtep in, friend, art wel- 
© come to handle them, whether doſt 
buy or no. At which words, open- 
ing the gate, he puſhed Adams into 
the pig-itye, inſiſting on it, that he 
ſhould” handle them, before he would 
talk one word with him. Adams, 
whoſe natural complacence was be- 
yond any artificial, was obliged to 
comply before he was: ſuffered to ex- 
plain himſelf; and laying hold on one 
of their tails, the unruly beaſt gue 
ſuch a ſudden ſpring, that he threw 

r Adams all along in the mire. 


_ Trelliber, inſtead of aſſiſting to get 


him up; burſt into a laughter, and 
entering the ſtye, ſaid to Adams with 
ſome contempt, © Why, doſt not know 
© how to handle a hog? and was = 
ing to-lay hold of one himſelf ; but 
Adams, who thought he had carried 
his complacence far enough, was no 
ſooner on his legs, than he eſcaped out 


_ of the reach of the animals, and cried 


out, * Nihil habeo cum porets: I am a 
© clergyman, Sir, and am not come to 
buy hogs:*  Trulliber anſwered, he 
was. ſorry for the miſtake ; but that he 
muſt blame his wife; adding, ſhe was 


a fool, and always committed blun- 


ders. He then deſired him to walk in 
and clean himſelf; that he would only 
faſten: up the and follow him. 
Adams _ to dry his great- 


coat, 
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coat, wig and hat by the fire, which 
Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber 
would have brought him a baſon of 
water to waſh his face, but her huſ- 
band. bid her be quiet like a fool as 
ſhe was, or ſhe- would commit more 

blunders, and then directed Adams to 
the pump. While Adams was thus 

— Trulliber conceiving no 
great reſpect for the appearance of his 
gueſt, faſtened the parlour door, and 
now conducted him into the kitchen; 
telling him, he believed a cup of drink 
would do him no harm, and whiſpered 
his, wife to draw a little of the worſt 
ale. After a ſhort ſilence, Adams ſaid, 
« I fancy, Sir, you already perceive me 
© to be a clergyman.'—* Aye, aye,' 
cries Trulliber, grinning, I-perceive 
« you have ſome caſſock; I will not 
© venture to caale it a whole one.' 
Adams anſwered, it was indeed none 
of the beſt; but he had the misfortune 
to tear it about ten years ago in paſ- 
fing over a ftile. Mrs. 'Trulliber re- 
turning with the drink, told her huſ- 
band, ſhe fancied the gentleman was 
a traveller, and that he would be glad 
to eat a bit. Trulliber bid her hold 


her impertinent tongue; and aſked her 


if parſons uſed to travel without 
horſes ? adding, he ſuppoſed the gen- 
tleman had none, by his -having no 
boots on. Yes, Sir, yes, ſays. A- 
dams, I have a horſe, but I have 
* left him behind me.'— I am glad 
to hear. you have one, ſays Trulli- 
ber; for I aſſure you, I don't love 
« to ſee clergymen on foot; it is not 
« ſeemly, nor ſuiting the dignity of 
the cloth.“ Here Trulliber made a 
long oration on the dignity of the 
cloth (or rather gown) not much worth 
relating, till his wife had ſpread the 
table and ſet a meſs of porridge on it 
for his breakfaſt. He then ſaid to 
Adams, I don't know, friend, how 
* you came to caale on me; however, 
* as you are here, if you think proper 
* to cat a morſel, you may.” Adams 
accepted the invitation, and the two 
2 ſat down together, Mrs. Trul- 

iber waiting behind her huſband's 
chair, as was, it ſeems, her cuſtom. 
Trulliber eat heartily, but ſcarce put 
any thing in his mouth without find- 
ing fault with his wife's cookery. All 
which the-poor, woman bore patiently, 
Indeed ſhe was ſo abfolute an admirer 
of her huſband's greatneſs and impor. 


tance, of which ſhe had frequent hints 
from his own mouth, that the almo4 
carried, her adoration to an opinion of 
his infallibility. To ſay the truth, 
the parſon had exerciſed her more ways 
than one; and the pious woman had 
ſo well edified by her huſband's fer. 
mons, that ſhe had reſolved to receive 
the had things of this world together 
with the good. She had indeed been 


at firſt a little contentious ; but he had 


long ſince got the better, partly by her 
love for this, partly by her fear for 


that, partly by her religion, parily by 


the reſpect he paid himſelf, and parti 
by that which he received from the 
pariſh : ſhe had, in ſhort, abſolutely 
fubmitted, and now worſhipped her 
huſband as Sarah did Abraham, call- 
ing him (not lord) but maſter, Whilſt 
they were at table, her huſband gare 
her a freſh example of his greatneſi; 
for as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup of 
ale to Adams, he- ſnatched it out of 
his hand, and crying out, I caa'd 
© wurſt,” ſwallowed down the ale. A- 
dams denied it; it was referred to the 
wife, who, though her conſcience was 
on the tide of Adams, durſt not give 
it againft her huſband. Upon which 
he ſaid, No, Sir, no, I ſhould not 
© have been ſo rude to have taken it 
© from you, if you had caal'd vu 
© but I'd have you know I'm a better 
man than to ſuffer the belt he in the 
© kingdom to drink before me in my 
© own houſe, when I caale wurſft. 
As ſoon as their breakfaſt was end- 
ed, Adams began in the following 
manner: I think, Sir, it is high time 
to inform you of the buſinels of my 
embaſly. I am a traveller, and an 
paſſing this ay in company wich 
two young 5 e, a lad and a dam- 
ſel, my pariſhioners, towards my 
own cure: we ſtopt at a houle 0 
hoſpitality in the pariſh, where thc 
directed me to you, as having the 
cure.'—" Though 1 am but à cu. 
rate, ſays Trulliber, I believe I 
am as warm as the vicar himſelf, or 
perhaps the rector of the next pariſh 
© too; I believe I could buy them 
both. Sir, cries Adams, I re- 
 joice thereat. Now, Sir, my bull 
« neſs is, that we are by various ac” 
« dents- ſtript of our money. and a 
© not able to pay our reckoning» be. 
ing ſeven ſhillings. I than \ 
+ queſt you to aſlilt me with the cf 
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« of thoſe ſeven ſhillings, and alſo ſe- 
« ven ſhillings more, which peradven- 
{ ture I ſhall return to you; but if 
not, I am convinced you will joy- 
« fully embrace ſuch an opportunity 
« of laying up treaſure in a better place 
« than any this world affords.” 


Suppoſe a ſtranger, who entered the 


chamber of a lawyer, being imagined 
2 client, when the lawyer was prepar- 
ing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull 
out a writ againſt him. Suppoſe an 
apoth:cary, at the door of a chariot 
containing ſome great doctor of emi- 
nent (kill, ſhould, inſtead of directions 
to a patient, preſent him with a potion 
for himſelf, Suppoſe a miniſter ſhould, 
inſtead of a good round ſum, treat my 
Lord —— or Sir or Eſq. 
with a good broomſtick.. Suppoſe a 
civil companion, or a led captain, 
ſhould, inſtead of virtue, and honour, 
and beauty, and parts, and admira- 
tion, thunder vice and infamy, and 
uzlineſs and folly, and contempt, in 
his patron's ears. Suppoſe when a 
tradeſman firſt carries in his bill, the 
man of faſhion ſhould pay it ; or ſup- 
poſe, if he did ſo, the tradeſman ſhould 
abate what he had overcharged on the 
ſuppoſition of waiting. In ſhort, ſup- 
pole what you will, you never can 
nor will ſuppoſe any thing equal to 
the aſtoniſhment which ſeized on Trul- 
liver, as ſoon as Adams had ended his 
ig Awhile he rolled his eyes in 
i 


lience, ſometimes ſurveying Adams, 
ying 


then his wife, then caſting them on 
the ground, then lifting them up to 
Heaven. At laſt, he burſt forth in the 
ollowing accents. Sir, I believe I 
* know where to lay up my little trea- 
* fure as well as another; I thank 
* God, if I am not ſo warm as ſome, 
14 am content; that is a bleſſing 
Feater than riches; and he to whom 
/ that is given need aſk no more, To 
„de content with a little is greater 
; chan to poſſeſs the world, which a 
wan may poſſeſs without being ſo. 
up my treaſure! what matters 
ware a man's treaſure is, whoſe 
(Fut is in the ſcriptures? there is 

the treaſure of a chriſtian.” At theſe 
words the water ran from Adams's 
Are catching Trulliber by the 
* Min a rapture, © Brother, ſays he, 
7 Vens bleſs the accident by which 
; Ame to ſee you; I would have 


6 2 as 
| Walked many. a mil to have com- 


. *. 
” 3 


© muned with you; and, believe me, 

I will ſhortly pay you a ſecond viſit 
but my friends, I fancy, by this 
time, wonder at my ſtay; ſo let me 
© have the money immediately.” Trul- 
liber then put on a ſtern look, and 
cried out, Thou doſt not intend to 
rob mel At which the wife, burſt- 
ing into tears, fell on her knees, and 
roared out, O dear Sir, for Heaven's 
© ſake don't rob my maſter; we are 
but poor people. Get up for a 
* fool as thou art, and go about t 

© buſineſs,” ſaid Trulliber; *doſt thi 

© the man will venture his life ? he is 
© a beggar, and no robber. “ Ve 
true indeed, anſwered Adams. <1 
«© wiſh, with all my heart, the tithing- 
* man. was here, cries Trulliber, I 
© would have thee puniſhed as a va- 
* gabond for thy impudence. Four- 
teen ſhillings indeed! I won't give 
© thee a farthing. I believe thou art 
no more a clergyman than the wo- 
man there, pointing to his wife; 
© but if thou art, doſt deſerve to have 
thy gown ſtript over thy ſhoulders, 


for running. about the country in 


« ſuch a manner.'—* I forgive your 
© ſuſpicions,” ſays Adams; but ſup- 
« poſe I am not a clergyman, I am 
«© nevertheleſs thy brother; and thou, 
© as achriſtian much more as a cler- 
gyman, art obliged to relieve my 
« diftreſs.*—* Doſt preach to me?” re- 
plied Trulliber; doſt pretend to in- 
« ſtruct me in my duty ?'— Ifacks, a 
good ſtory,' cries Mrs. Trulliber, 
© to preach to my maſter.— Silence, 
© woman,” cries Trulliber. I would 
© have thee know, friend, addreſſing 
himſelf to Adams, I ſhall not learn 
© my duty from ſuch as thee; I know 
© what charity is, better than to give 
© to 1 Beſides, if we were 
© inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to 
« give ſo much charity, cries the wife. 
— Pugh! thou art a fool. Poor's 
© reate hold thy nonſenſe, anſwered 
Trulliber; and then turning to A- 
dams, he told him, he would give 
him nothing. I am ſorry, anſwered 
Adams, that you do know what 
charity is, ſince you practiſe it no 
© better ; I muſt tell you, if you truſt 
* to your kuowledge for your * 
«© cation, you will find yourſelf eceiv 
« ed, though you ſhould add faith to 
it, without good works. Fellow, 
cries Trulliber, doſt thou ſpeak a- 

L 2 « painſt 
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© -painſt faith in my houſe ? Get out 
© of my doors, I will no longer remain 
under the ſame roof with a wretch 
© who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the 
« ſcriptures.'—" Name not the ſcrip- 
«© tures,” ſays Adams. How, not 
© name the ſcriptures! Do you diſbe- 
© hieve the ſcriptures,” cries Trulliber. 
No, but you do, anſwered Adams, 
©, if I may reaſon from your practice: 
© for their commands are ſo explicit, 
© and their rewards and puniſhments 
e ſo immenſe, that it is impoſſible a 
man ſhould ſtedfaſtly believe with- 
© out obeying. Now, there is no com- 
mand more expreſs, no duty more 
frequently enjoined, than charity. 
< Whoever therefore is void of cha- 
© rity, I make no ſcruple of pronounc- 
ing that he is no chriſtian. '— I 
would not adviſe thee,' ſays Trul- 
c liber, © to ſay that T am no chriſ- 
© tian; IT won't take it of you: for I 
© believe I am as good a man as thy- 
« ſelf;* (and indeed, though he was 
now rather too corpulent for athletic 
exerciſes, he had in his youth been 
one of the beſt boxers and cudgel- 

layers in the county.) His wife, ſee- 
ing him clench his fiſt, interpoſed, and 
begged him not to fight, but thew 


himſelf a true chriſtian, and take the 


law of him. As nothing could pro- 
voke Adams to ſtrike, but an abſolute 
aſſault on himſelf or his friend, he 
ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures 
of Trulliber; and telling him, he was 
ſorry to ſee ſuch men in orders, de- 
parted without farther ceremony, 


CHAP. XV. 


AN ADVENTURE, THE CONSE- 
QUENCE OF A NEW INSTANCE 
WHICH PARSON ADAMS GAVE OP 

HIS FORGETFULNESS, 


| HEN he came back to the inn, 
he found Joſeph and Fanny 
fitting together. They were ſo far 
from thinking his abſence long, as he 
had feared they would, that they ne- 
ver once miſſed or thought of him. 
Indeed I have been often aſſured by 
both, that they ſpent theſe hours in a 
moſt delightful converſation : but as 
I never could prevail on either to re- 
late it, fo I cannot communicate it to 
- tne reader. 5 88 


Adams acquainted the lovers wich 
the ill ſucceſs of his enterprize. They 
were all greatly confounded, none be- 
ing able to * any method of de- 
parting, till Joſeph at laſt adviſed 
calling in the hoſteſs, and deſiring her 
to truſt them; which Fanny ſaid ſhe 
deſpaired of her doing, as ſhe was one 
of the ſouret-fac'd women ſhe had 
ever beheld. 

But ſhe was agreeably diſappointed; 
for the hoſtefs was no ſooner aſked the 
queſtion than ſhe readily agreed; and 
with a curt'ſy and ſmile, wiſhed them 
a good journey. However, left Fan- 
ny's ſkill in phyſiognomy ſhould be 
called in queſtion, we will venture to 
aſſign one reaſon, which might pro- 


bably incline her to this confidence 


and good- humour. When Adams aid 
he was going to viſit his brother, he 
had unwittingly impoſed on Joſeph 
and Fanny; who both believed he had 
meant his natural brother, and not his 
brother in divinity; and had fo in- 
formed the hoſtsſs on her enquiry af- 
ter him. Now Mr. Trulliber had, 
by his profeſſions of piety, by his gra- 
vity, auſterity, reſerve, and the opi- 
nion of his great wealth, ſo great an 
authority in his pariſh, that they all 
lived in the utmoſt fear and apprehen- 


ſion of him. It was therefore no won- 


der that the hoſteſs, who knew it was in 
his option, whether ſhe ſhould ever ſell 


another mug of drink, did not dare to 


affront his ſuppoſed brother by deny- 
ing him credit. 

They were now juſt on their depar- 
ture, when Adams recollected he had 


left his great-coat and hat at Mr. 


Trulliber's. As he was not deſirous 
of renewing his viſit, the hoſtels her- 
ſelf, having no ſervant at home, of- 
fered to fetch it. 3 
This was an unfortunate expedient: 
for the hoſteſs was ſoon undeceived in 


the opinion ſhe had entertained of 


Adams, whom Trulliber abuſed in the 
roſſeſt terms, eſpecially when he heard 
4 had had the aſſurance to pretend to 
be his near relation. . 
At her return, therefore, ſhe entirely 
changed her note. She ſaid, folks 
might be aſhamed of travelling about, 
an] pretending to be what they were 
not. That taxes were high, and for 
her part the was obliged to pay for 
what ſhe had ; ſhe could not therefore 
poſſibly, nor would ſhe, truſt 1 5 
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' body, no, not her own father. That 


money Was never ſcarcer, and ſhe 
wanted to make up a ſum. That ſhe 
expected therefore they ſhould pay 
their reckoning before they left the 
houſe, | 3 
Adams was now greatly perplexed: 


but as he knew that he could eaſily 


have borrowed ſuch a ſum in his own 

ariſh, and as he knew he would have 
E. it himſelf to any mortal in diſ- 
treſs; ſo he took freſh courage, and 
ſallied out all round the parith : but to 
no purpoſe; he returncd as pennyleſs 
as he went, groaning and lamenting, 
that it was poſſible, in a country pro- 
felling chrittianity, for a wretch to 
ſtarve in the midſt of his fellow-crea- 
tures who abounded. | 

Whilſt he was gone, the hoſteſs, 
who ſtayed as a ſort of guard with Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny, entertained them 
with the goodneſs of pariſon Trulli- 
ber. And indeed he had not only a 
very good character, as to other qua- 
lities, in the neighbourhood, but was 
reputed a man of great charity: for 
though he never gave a farthing, he 
had always that word in his mouth. 

Adams was no ſooner returned the 


ſecond time, than the form grew ex- 


ceeding high, the hoſteis declarin 
among other things, that if they x 
fered to ſtir without paying her, ſhe 
would ſoon overtake them with a war- 
rant, 

Plato and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody 
elle hath ſaid, © That when the molt 
* exquiſite cunning fails, chance often 
* hits the mark, and that by means 
* the leaſt expected. Virgil expreſſes 
this very boldly : | . 


Turne, guad optanti divũm promittere nemo 
deret, velvenda dies, en! attulit ultra. 


I would quote more great men if I 
could; but my memory not permittin 

me, I will proceed to exemplify theſe 
obſervations hy the following inſtance. 
There chanced (for Adams had 
not cunning ,enough to contrive it) 
to be at that time in the alehouſe, a 


fellow, who had been formerly a drum 


mer in an Iriſh regiment, and nov 
travelled the country as a pedlar. 
This man having attentively liſtened 
to the diſcourſe of the hoſteſs, at laſt 
took Adams aſide, and aſked him 
what the ſum was for which they were 


„ 


detained. As ſoon as he was in- 
formed, he ſighed, and ſaid, he was 
ſorry it was ſo much: for that he had 
no more than Rx ſhillings and fix- 
pence in his pocket, which he would. 
lend him with all his heart. Adams 
gave a caper, and cried out, it would 
do: for that he had ſix - pence himſelf. 
And thus theſe poor people, who 
could. not engage the compaſſion of 
riches and piety, were at length de- 
livered out of their diftreſs by the 

charity of a poor pedlar, | 


I ſhall refer it to my reader to make 


what obſervations he pleaſes on this 
incident: it is ſufficient for me to in- 
form him, that after Adams and his 
companions had returned him a thou- 
ſand thanks, and told him where he 
might call to be repaid, they all ſal- 
lied out of the houſe without any 
compliments from their hoſteſs, or in- 
decd without paying her any; Adams 
declaring, he would take particular 
care never to call there again; and 
ſhe on her ſide aſſuring them, ſhe 
wanted no ſuch gueſts, 


CHAP. XVI, 


A VERY CURIOUS ADVENTURE, 


IN WHICH MR. ADAMS GAVE A 
MUCH GREATER INS'TANCE OF 
THE HONEST SIMPLICITY OF 
HIS HEART THAN OF HIS Ex- 
PERIENCE IN THE WAYS OF 
THIS WORLD, 5 


UR travellers had walked about 
two miles from that inn, which 


they had more reaſon to have miſtaken 
for a caſtle, than Don Quixote ever 
had any of thoſe in which he ſojourn- 
ed; ſeeing they had met with ſuch 
difficulty in eſcaping out of it's walls; 
when they came to a pariſh, and be- 
held a ſign of invitation hanging out. 
A gentleman fat ſmoaking a pipe at 
the door; of whom Adams enquired 
the road, and received ſo. courteous 
and obliging an anſwer, accompanied 
with ſo ſmiling a countenance, that 
e good parſon, whoſe heart was na- 
turally diſpoſed to love and affection, 
began to aſk ſeveral other queſtions ; 
particularly the name of the pariſh, 
and who was the owner of a lar 
houſ: whoſe front they then had in 
proſpet. The gentleman anſwered as 


obligingly 
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obligingly as before; and as to the 
toule, acquainted him it was his own. 
He then proceeded in the following 
manner. Sir, I preſume by your ha- 
© bit you are a clergyman: and as you 
© are travelling on foot; 1 ſuppoie a 
© glaſs of good beer will not be diſ- 
. agreeable to you; and I can recom- 
mend my landlord's within, as ſame 
of the beſt in all this county, What 
© fay you, will you halt a little and let 
© us take a pipe together? there is no 

© better tobacco in the kingdom.” 
This propoſal was not diſpleaſing to 
Adams, who had allayed his thirſt that 
daywith no better liquor than what Mrs. 
Trulliber's cellar had produced, and 
which was indeed little ſuperior, either 
in richneſs or flavour, to that which 


diſtilled from thoſe grains her gene- 


rous huſband beſtowed on his hogs. 
Having therefore abundantly thanked 
the gentleman for his kind invitation, 
and bid Joſeph and Fanny follow 
him, he entered the alehouſe, where a 
large loaf and cheeſe, and a pitcher of 
beer, which truly anſwered the cha- 
racter given of it, being ſet before 
them, the three travellers fell to cating 
with appetites infinitely more voracious 
than are to be found at the moſt ex- 
quifite eating-houtes in the pariſh of 
St. James's. e a | 
The gentleman expreſſed great de- 
licht in the hearty and cheartul beha- 
viour of Adams; and particularly in 
the familiarity- with which he con- 
verſed with Joſeph and Fanny, whom 
he often called his children, a term he 
explained to mean no more than his 
pariſhioners; ſaying, he looked on all 
thoſe whom God had entruſted to his 
cure, to ſtand to him in that relation. 
The gentleman, ſhaking him by the 
hand, highly ie thoſe ſenti- 
ments. They are indeed,” ſays he, 
the true principles of a chriſtian di- 
vine; and IJ heartily wiſh they were 
univerſal : but on the contrary, I am 
<-forry to ſay the parſon of our pariſh, 
« inſtead of eſteeming his poor pariſh- 
© 1oners as a part of his family, ſeems 
rather to conſider them as not of the 
© ſame ſpecies with himſelf. He ſeldom 
« ſpeaks to any, unlets ſome few of 
the richeſt of us; nay, indeed, he 
vil not move his hat to the others, 
J otien laugh, when I behold him on 
E 3 ſtrutting along the church- 
yard like a turkey- cock, through 


— 
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rows of his pariſhioners ; who how 
to him with as muck ſubmiſſion, and 
are as unregarded as a ſet of ſervile 
courtiers by the proudeſt prince in 


ral pride is ridiculous, ſurely the 
ſpiritual is odious and deteſtable: if 
ſuch a puffed-· up empty human blad- 
der, ſtrutting in princely robes, juſt. 
ly moves one's deriſion; ſurely in the 
habit of a prieſt it muſt raiſe our 
Rome” EO 

Doubtleſs, anſwered Adams, 
your opinion is right: but I hope 
ſuch examples are rare. The clergy 


maintain a different behaviour; and 
you will allow me, Sir, that the 
readineſs which too many of the 
laity ſhew to contemn the order, may 
be one reaſon of their avoiding too 
much humility.—“ Very true, in- 
deed,” fays the gentleman; * I find, 
Sir, you are a man of excellent 
ſenſe, and am happy in this opportu- 
nity of knowing you: perhaps 'our 
accidental meeting may not be diſad- 
vantageous to you neither. At pre- 
ſent, I ſhall only ſay to you, that 
the mcumbent of this living is old 
and infirm; and that it is in my gift. 
Doctor, give me your hand; and 
aſſure yourſelf of it at his deceaſe. 
Adams told him, he was never more 
confounded in his life, than at his utter 
incapacity to make any return to ſuch 
noble and unmerited generoſity, * A 
« meretrifle, Sir, cries the gentleman, 
© ſcarce worth your acceptance; a lit- 
«© tle more than three hundred a year. 
I wiſh it was double the value for 
Adams bowed, and 
cried from the emotions of his grat- 
tude; when the other aſked him, if he 
was married; or had any children be- 
ſides thoſe in the ſpiritual ſenſe he had 
mentioned. Sir, replied the parſon, 
I have a wife and ſix at your ſervice. 
That is unlucky,” ſays the gentle- 
man; * for I would otherwiſe have 
taken you into my own houſe as my 
© chaplain; however I have another in 
© the pariſh, (for the parſonage houſe 
© is not good enough) which I will 
© furniſh for you. Pray does yout 
« wife underſtand a dairy ?'—* I cant 
« profels ſhe does, ſays Adams. ET 
am ſorry for it,” quoth the gentle- 
man; I would have given you ball a 
dozen cows, and very good one wn 
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whom I have the honour to know, 


nrrſtendom. But if ſuch tempo- , 


©. 
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opportunity of doing good; and I 
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140 bare maintained them. —“ Su, 


ſad Adams in an extaſy, you are 
© too liberal; indeed you are.. Not 
« at all,“ cries the gentleman; I 
« eſteem riches only as they give me an 


« never ſaw one whom I had a greater 
t jnclination . to ſerve.” At which 
words he ſhook him heartily. by the 
hand, and told him he had ſuikgient 
room in his houſe to entertain him and 
his friends. ; Adams begged he might 
give him no ſuch trouble; that they 
could be very well accomodated in the 
houſe where they were; forgetting they 
had not a ſixpenny piece among them. 
The gentleman would not be denied; 


and informing himſelf how far they 


were travelling, he ſaid it was too 
long a journey to take on foot, and 
begged that they would favour him, 
by luffering him to lend them a ſervant 
and horſes; adding withal, that if 
they would do him the pleaſure of 
their company only two days, he would 
furniſh them with his coach and fix; 
Adams turning to Joſeph, ſaid, How 
lucky is this gentleman's goodneſs to 


you, who, I am afraid, would ſcarce 


© be able to hold out on your lame 
© leg;? and then addrefling the perſon 
who made him. theſe liberal promiſes, 
after much bowing, he cried out, 
© Blefſed be the hour which firſt intro- 
© duced me to a man of your charity: 
© you are indeed a chriſtian of the true 
primitive kind, and an honour to the 
* country wherein you live, I would 
« willingly have, taken a pilgrimage to 
the holy land to have belield-you : 
for the advantages which we draw 
from your goodneſs, give me little 
* pleaſure, in compariſon of what Len- 
joy tor your own ſake; when I con- 
: the treaſures you are by theſe 
means Jaying up for yourſelf in a 
country that paſſeth not away. We 
will therefore, moſt generous Sir, 
* Xcept your goodneſs, as well the 
entertainment you have ſo kindly of- 
* fered us at your houſe this evening, 
as the accommodation of your horſes 
* to-morrow. morning.” He then be- 
jr to ſearch for his hat, as did Jo- 

h for his; and both they and Fanny 
wee in order of departure, when the 
gentleman topping ſhort, and ſeeming 
ie meditate by himſelf for the ſpace of 


Wout a minute, exclaimed thus : © Sure 


* Lever any thing was ſo unlucky; I 


1 
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had forget that my houſekeeper was 
gone abroad, and hath locked up all 
my rooms; indeed I would break 
them open for: you, but ſhall not be 
able to furniſh you with a bed; for 

ſhe has likewiſe put away all my li- 


head, before I had given you the 
trouble of walking there; beſides, I 
believe you will. find better accom- 
madation here than you expected. 
© —Lardlord, you can provide good 
beds for theſe people, cant you ?)— 


«K K „„ „ 


Les, and pleaſe 1 cries 


the hoſt, and ſuch as no lord or juſ- 
* tice of the peace in the kingdom 
need be aſhamed to lie in. I am 
heartily ſorry, ſays the gentleman, 


* away the keys again. — Pray, Sir, 
© let. it not make you uneaſy, cries 
Adams, we ſhall do very well here; 
and the loan of your horſes is a fa- 
« your we ſhall be capable of making 
any return to.'—* Aye!” ſaid the 
ſquire, the horſes ſhall attend yon 
© here, at what hour in the morning 
< you pleaſe. And now, after many 
civilities too tedious to enumerate, 


many ſqueezes by the hand, with moſt 


affectionate looks and ſmiles at each 
other, and after appointing the horſes 
at ſeven the next morning, the gentle. 
man took his leave of them, and de- 

rted to his own houſe. Adams and 
xp companions returned to the table, 
where the parſon ſmoaked another pipe, 
and then they all retired to reſt. 
Mr. Adams roſe very early, and 
called Joſeph out of his bed, between 
whom a very. fierce "diſpute enſued; 
whether Fanny ſhould ride behind Jo 
ſeph, or behind the gentleman's ſer- 
vant; Joſeph inſiſting on it, that he 
was perfectly recovered, and was ac 
capable of taking care of Fanny as 
any other pn could be. But 
Adams would not agree to it, andide-. 
clared he would not truſt her behind 
him; for that he was weaker than he 
imagined himſelf to be 


. 


This diſpute continued a long time, 
and had began to be very 


hot, when a 
ſervant arrived from their good friend, 
to acquaint them, that he was unfor- 
tunately prevented from lending them 
any horſes; for that his groom had, 
unknown to him, put his whole ſtable 
under a courſe of phyſic. 
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nen. Lam glad it entered into my 


for this diſappointment. - 4 am re- 
ſolved 1 will never ſuffer her to carry 


This | 


* 
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Tbis advice preſently ſtruck the two 
diſputants dumb; Adams cried out, 


© Was ever any thing fo unlucky as 
< this poor gentleman ? I proteſt I am 
more ſorry on his account than my 
* own. You fee, Joſeph, how this 
< goad-natured man is treated by his 
* {eryants; one locks up his linen, 
another phyſics his horſes; and I 


« ſuppoſe, by his being at this houſe 


„ laſt night, the butler had locked up 
his cellar. Bleſs us! how good na- 
© ture is uſed in this world! I pro- 
« teſt I am more concerned on his ac- 
© count than my own.'—*< So am not 


© I,* cries Joſeph; © not that I am 


much troubled about walking on 
* foot; all my concern is, how we 
_ © ſhall get out of the houſe; unleſs 
© God ſends another pedlar to redeem 
« us. But certainly this gentleman 
© has ſuch an affection for you, that 
© he would lend you a larger ſum than 
© we owe here! —“ Very true, child," 
anſwered Adams; 4 I will write a let- 
© ter to him, and will even venture to 
© ſolicit him for three half-crowns : 
© there will be no harm in having two 
© or three ſhillings in our pockets; as 
« we have full forty miles to travel, we 
may pofhibly have occaſion for them.” 
Fanny being now riſen, Joſeph paid 
her a viſit, and left Adams to write his 
letter, which having finiſhed, he diſ- 
patched a boy with it to the gentleman, 
and then ſeated himſelf by the door, 
lighted lis pipe, and betook himſelf 
to meditation. 
The boy ſtaying longer than ſeemed 
to be neceſſary, Joſeph, who with 


Fanny, was now returned to the par- 


ton, expreſſed ' fome apprehenſions, 
that the gentleman's ſteward had lock- 
ed up his purſe too. To which Adams 
anſwered, it might very poſſibly be; 
and he ſhould wonder at no liverties, 
which the devil might put into the 
head of a wicked ſervant to take with 
ſo worthy a maſter: but added, that 
as the ſum was ſo ſmall, ſo noble a 
gentleman would be eaſily able to pro- 
cure it in the pariſh; though he had it 
not in his own pocket. Indeed,” ſays 
he, if it was four or five guineas, or 
any ſuch large quantity of money, 
© it might be a different matter. 
They were now ſat down to break- 
faſt over ſome toaſt and ale, when the 
boy returned, and informed them that 
the gentleman was not at home. Very 


well!" cries Adams; but why, 
child, did you not ſtay till his re- 
turn? Go back again, my good boy, 
and wait for his coming home: he 
cannot be gone far, as his horſes are 


tention to go abroad; for he invited 
us to ſpend this day and to-morrow 
at his houſe, Therefore go back, 
child, and tarry till his return 
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home. The 1 departed, ' 


and was back again with great expe- 
dition; bringing an account, that the 
gentleman was gone a long journey, 
and would not be at home again this 
month. At theſe words Adams ſeem- 


ed greatly confounded, ſaying, © This |, 


* muſt be a ſudden accident, as the 
© ſickneſs or death of a relation, or 
© ſome ſuch unforeſeen misfortune;' 
and then turning to Joſeph, cried, *I 
« wiſh you had reminded me to have 


e borrowed this money laſt night.” 


Joſeph ſmiling, anſwered, he was very 


much deceived, if the gentleman would 


not have found ſome excuſe to avoid 
lending it. I own,” ſays he © I was 
never much pleaſed with his profel- 
ſing ſo much kindneſs for you at firſt 


ſight: for I have heard the gentle. 


men of our cloth in London tell 


many ſuch ſtories of their maſters. 


© 

= 

c 

© But when the boy brought the mel- 
© ſage back of his not being at home, 
© I preſently knew what would fol- 
© low: for Whenever a man of faſhion 
© does not care to fulfil his promiſes, 
© the cuſtom js, to order his ſervants 
© that he will never be at home to the 
« perſon ſo promiſed. In London 
they call it denying him. I have my- 
© {e]}t denied Sir Thomas Booby above 
© an hundred times; and when the 
© man hath -danced attendance for 
© about a month, or ſometimes longer, 
© he is acquainted in the end, that the 
„ gentleman is gone out of town, a 

© could do nothing in the buſinels, — 
Good Lord!” ſays Adams, what 
© wickedneſs is there in the chriſtian 
© world! I profeſs al moſt equal to 
what I have read of the 23 
But ſurely, Joſeph, your ſuſpicions 
«© of this Ns muſt be unjuſt; 
« for, what a filly fellow muſt he be, 
© who would do the devil's work for 


© nothing! and canſt thou tell me any 


© intereſt he could poſſibly propor to 
© himſelf by deceiving us in his profel- 


We 8 » anſwered 
: ſions ? It is not for me, Joſephs 


all fick ; and beſides, he had no in- 


- 


fea: 1 do ive xeaſons for what 
a” 3 gentleman of your 
learning. Vou ſay right,” quoth ; 


Adams; knowl of men is only 
to be learnt from books; Plato and 
« Seneca» for that; and thoſe are au- 
« thors, I am afraid, child, you have ne- 


« yer read. Not I, Sir, truly, an- 
ſwered Joſeph; * all I know is, it is a 
maxim among the gentlemen of our 

cloth, that thoſe maſters who pro- 


« miſe the molt, perform the leaſt ; and 
© I have often heard them fay, th 

have found the largeſt vails in thoſe 
families where they were not pro- 
© miſed any. But, Sir, inſtead of con- 
fidering any farther theſe matters, it 


© would be our wiſeſt way to contrive 


© ſome method of getting out of this 
i houſe : for the generous gentleman, 


© inſtead of doing us any ſervice, has 


© left us the whole reckoning to pay. 


Adams was going to anſwer, 'when | 


their hoſt came in; and, with a kind 

Jeering ſmile, ſaid, Well, maſters ! 
* the ſquire hath not ſent his horſes 
for you yet. Laud help me! how 


© eaſily ſome folks make promiſes 


* How!” . ſaid Adams, have you ever 


* known him do any thing of this kind 
before? — . Aye, marry have I,“ 


anſwered the hoſt ; © it is no buſineſs 
© of mine, you know, Sir, to ſay any 


* thing to a- gentleman to his face: 
* but now he ia not here, I will aſſure 
* you, he hath not his fellow within 


the three next market-towns. I own 


„could not help laughing, when. I 
| 4 living; for 
* thereby hangs a 2 jeſt. I thought 


© heard him offer yo 


© he would have o you my houſe 


next; for one is no more his to diſ- 


© pole of than the other.” At theſe 
words, Adams blefling himſelf de- 
clared, he had never read of ſuch a 
monſter : © but what vexes me moſt, 


ſays he, is, that he hath decoyed us 
into running up' a long debt with 
* you, which we are not able to pay; 
* tor we have no money about us; 


and, what is -worſe, live at ſuch a 


* diſtance, chat if you ſhould truſt us, 


* Tam afraid you would loſe your mo- 


* ney, for want of our finding an 


* conveniency of ſending it. Tru 


x ou, maſter l' ſays the hoſt, © that 


La, 1 like your fear of never pay - 


; will with all my heart; I honour 
* the clergy too much to deny truſting 
one of them for ſuch a trifle ; be- 
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ing me, I have loſt many a debt in 
* my life-time ; but was promiſed to- 
| © be paid them all in a very ſhort 
time. I will fcore this r 
© for the novelty of it. It is the firſt” 
© I do aſſure you of it's kind. But 
What ſay you, maſter, ſhall we have 
© Yother pot before we part? It will 
« waſte but a little chalk more; and 
© if you never pay me * ſhilling, the 
£ loſs will not ruin me. Adams liked. 
the invitation very well; eſpecially a 
it was delivered with ſo hearty an ac | 
cent. He ſhook his hoſt by the hand, * 
and, thanking him, ſaid, he would 
tarry another pot, ratker for the plea - 
ſure of ſuch worthy company, than 
for the liquor; adding, he was glad 
' to find” ſome chriſtians oy in the 
kingdom; for that he almoſt began to 
ſuſpe& that he was ſojourning in a 
country inhabited only by Jews aud 
Turks. EPR 5 
The kind hoſt produced the liquor, 
and Joſeph with Fanny retired into the 
garden; where while they ſolaced them- 
{elves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams 
ſat down with his hoſt ; and both fill - 
ing their glaſſes, and lighting their 
pipes, they n that dialogue Which 
the reader will find in the next chapter, 


| 


| : CHAP, XVII. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR, ABRA- 
HAM ADAMS AND HIS HosT, 
WHICH, BY THE DISAGREEMENT . 

IN THEIR OPINIONS, SEEMED ro 

 THREATEN AN UNLUCKY CA. 

'TASTROPHE, HAD IT NOT BEEN 

TIMELY PREVENTED BY THE 

RETURN OF THE LOVERS, ; 

IR,* ſaid the hoſt, I aſſure you, 
you are not the firſt to whom 
our ſquire hath promiſed more than' 
he hath performed. He is fo fa- 
mous for this practice, that his word 
will not be taken for much hy thoſe 

who know him. I remember a 

young fellow whom he promiſed his 
« parents to make an exciſeman. The 

poor people, who could ill afford id 

. «bag 
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their ſon to writing and ac- 
© counts, and other learning, to qua- 
© lify him for the place; and the boy 
s © held up his head above his condition 
© with theſ: hopes; nor would he 


© to plough, won Te — — * 


4 
4 
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« work: but went conſtantly dteſt as. 
* 


. he enticed up to "ORC 
fine as could be, with two clean up to London,, promiſing 


the ſquire up to London, thinking 
there to mind him of his promiſes: 
but he could never 
So that Deng out of money and bu- 
ſineſs, he. fell into evil company, 


true ſt 


of him: there was a neigh- 
bour 
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that the youngeſt muſt be made a 
: parſon. Upon which he perſuaded 
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when he was of a proper age, give 
him a living. But after the lad had 


ſtead of minding his 8 or 

ſending him thither at 

man was a fine ſcholar; and it was 
pity he could not afford to keep him 

© at Oxford for four or five years 


get him a curacy, he might have him 
ordained, The farmer ſaid, he was 
not a man ſuſhcient to do any ſuch 


t ſight of him. 


is expence, 
only told his father, that the young 


Holland ſhirts.a week, and this for 
ſeveral years; till at laſt he followed 


* 


ta make her a gentlewomam to one 
Jof your women of quality: but in. 


* ſtead of keeping his word, we have 


* ſince heard, after having a child by 


her himſelf; ſhe became a common 


and wicked courſes; and in the end 
came to a ſentence of tranſportation, 
the news: of. which broke the mo- 
ther's heart. I will tell you another 


mine, a farmer, who had 
two ſons, whom he bred up to the 
buſineſs. Pretty lads they were; 
nothing would ſerve the ſquire, but 


the fathex to ſend him to ſchool, pro- 
miſing, that he would afterwards 
maintain him at the univerſity, and 


been ſeven years at ſchool, and his 
father brought him to the ſquire with 
a letter from his maſter, that he was 
fit for the univerſity; the ſquire, in- 


more, by which time, if he could 


2 thing.— Why then, anſwered the 


« ſquire, I am very ſorry you have 
given him ſo much learning; for if 
« he cannot get his wg by that, it 
5 will rather ſpoil him for any thing 
hardly write his name, will do more 
a better eondition than he.” 


lad, not finding friends to maintain 


„him in his learning as he had ex- 


< pected, and being unwilling to work, 
4 Fell to drinking, though he was a 
very ſober lad before; and in a ſhort 
© time, partly with grief, and partly 
* with good liquor, fell into a con- 


at ploughing and ſawing, and is in 
And: 
indeed ſo it proved; for the poor 


elſe; and your other fon, Who can 
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* whore; then kept a coffec-houle in 
© Covent-garden, and a little after 
died of the French diſtemper in 
* gaol. I could tell you many more 
* Kortes:: but how do you imagine be 
* ſerved me myſelf! You mutt know, 
© Sir, I was bred a ſea-faring man, 
and have been many voyages; till 
at laſt I came to be maſter of a ſhip - 
myſelf, and was in a fair way of 
making a fortune, when I was at- 
tacked by one of thoſe curſed gyar- 
da-roftas, who took our ſhips be- 
fore the beginning of the war; and 
after a fight, wherein I loſt the 
greater part of my crew, my. rig- 
ging being all demoliſhed, and two 
hots received between wind and wa- 
ter, I was forced to ſtrike. The 
villains carried off my ſhip, a bri- 
gantine of 150 tons, a pretty crea- - 
ture ſhe was, and put me, à man, 
and a boy, into a little bad pink, in 
which, with much ado, we at lat 
made Falmouth ; though I believe 
the Spaniards. did not imagine ſhe 
could poſſibly live a day at ſea. Up- 
on my return hither, mate my wife, 
who was of this country, then lived, 
the ſquire told me, he was ſo pleaſed 
with the defence I had made againſt 
the enemy, that he did not fear get - 


: 
- 
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ting me promoted to a lieutenancy 
of a man of war, if I would ac- 
cept of it; which I thankfully a. 
ſured him I would. Well, Sir, two- 
or three years paſt, during which I 
had many repeated promiſes, not. 
© only from the {quire, but (as he told 
© me) from the lords of the admi - 
© ralty. He never returned from Lan- 
don, but I was aſſured J might be. 
© ſatished now, for I was certain ot 
the firſt vacancy; and what ſurprizts - 
© me ſtill, when I reflect on it, thele 
© aſſurances were given me with 0 
© leſs confidence, after ſo many 1 7 
« pointments, than at firſt, At lalt, 
Sir, growing weary, and ſomewhat 
© ſuſpicious after ſo, much delay, 


1 
« wrote to a friend in London, who-l. 
© knew had ſome acquaintance at the 
© beit houſe in the admiralty, and de- 
© fired him to back the (quire s f, 


«© ſumption, and died. Nay, I can. tell 
you more ſtill: there was another, 
s a young woman, and the handſom- 
5 eſt in all this neighbourhood, whom: 
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© cod: For indeed T feared he had ſo- 
i ſeited the affair with more coldnefs k 
than he pretended. And what an- | : 
r. | © heard Scylla, aud ſeen Charybdis; 
you may have entertd the cloſet 
© where Archimedes was found at the 


„ tzking Syracuſe. I ſu you" 
4 -have-{laited among the Ge ve ; and 


© {wer do yon think my friend ſent 
me? Fruly, Sir, he acquainted me, 


© that tie ſquire had never mentioned 


my name at the admiralty in his life; 
{ and-unle(s I had much faithfuller 


l intereſt, adviſed me to PR my 
I 


pretenſions; which 1 immediately 
145 and, with the concurrence of 


' 4 my. wife, reſolved to ſet up an ale- 
$. houſe, where you are heartily wel- 


come: and ſo my ſervice to you; 


: 4 and may the fquire, and all fuch 


© ſneaking raſcals, go to the devil to- 
i gether. '—" Oh, fir! lays Adams; 
Oh, fie! he is indeed a wicked man; 


but God will, I hope, turn his 


heart to repentance.” Nay, if he 
could but once ſte the meanneſs of 
this deteſtable vice; would he but 
* once reflect that he is one of the moſt 
* ſcandalous as well as- pernicious li- 
an ſure he muſt deſpiſe himſelf to 
ſo intolerable a degree, that it would 
de impoſſible for him to continue a 
moment in ſuch 4 courſe.” And; to 
© confeſs the truth, a Wart 
' the baſeneſs of this character, hic 

de hath too well deſerved, he hath 
ia his countenance ſufficient ſymp- 
toms of that bona indolct, that 
* ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which fur- 
* Biſhes out a good chriſtian.— . Ah! 
* walter, maſter, ſays the hoſt, if 
Jou had travelled as far as I have, 


„and converſed with the many na- 


tons where I have traded, you would 
not give wy credit to a man's coun- 
* tenauce. mptoms in his counte - 
* nance, quotha l I would look there 
berhaps to ſee whether a man has had 
# the Inall-pox, but for nothing elſe !* 


He ke this with ſo little regard to the 
ion s obſervation, that it a good 


\Nettled him; and raking the pipe 


tally from his mouth, he thus an-: 


ö : © Maſt 
vered: ( Maſter of mine, perhaps I 
* have travelled a great deal farther 
than you without the aſſiſtance of a 
; erent cities or countries is travel- 

No. | 1 

| 1 n 
Colum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt. : | 


; lean go farther in an afternoon than 
u in a twelve-month, What, 1 


* ſhip. No you imagine failing by 


o 
«SF 


Carthage. Nay, you may © have 


take their name from che unfertu- 

nate Helle, whoſe fate is ſweetly da- 

*' ſexibed/by Apellonius Rhodius; you | 
the 


© -have paſſcil the very ſpot, I conoeive, 
here DzJalus: fell into the ſea, his 
« waxtn wihgs being melted by the 
fun; you have traverſed the Euxine 


_ © Sea, I make no doubt; nay, you 
may have been on che banks of tire 


4. Caſpian, and called at Colchis, to 
< ſee. if there is ever another golden 
fleece. Not 1 truly, maſter,” an- 
ſwered the hott; Lutter touched at 


any of theſe places. But I have 


been at all theſe, replied Adams. 
Then I ſuppoſe," cries the hoſt, you 
© have been at the Eaſt- Indies; for 


there are no ſuch, I will be worn, 


© either in the Weſt or the Lovant.'— 
Pray, where's the Levant?” mm 
Adams, * that. ſhould. be in the Eaſt- 
Indies by right. O ho! you are 
5 a. pretty traveller, cries the hoſt, 
and not know the Levant. My ſer- 


©. vice to du, maſter ; you mult not 


talk of theſe things with me; you 
muſt not tip us the traveller it won't 
+ gov here.“ Since thou art 40! dull 
© to miſunderſtand me ſtill, quoth 
Adams, I will inform thee; che tra- 
«yelling I mean is in books, the only 
« way of travelling by which any 
* knowledge is to be acquired. From 
them 1 learn What I "aſſerted juſt 
© now, that nature generally imprints 
«© ſuch a portraiture ot the mind in the 
* countenance, that a fkilful phyſiog- 
© nomiſt will rarely be deceived; 

«© preſume you have never read the ſto- 


« ry of Sqcrates to this purpoſe, and 
« therefore I will tell it you. A cer- *© 
rted of So- 
« crates, that he plainly diſcovered by _ 
© his features that he was a rogue in 


© tain phyſiognomiſt 


his nature. A character ſo contrary 


td the tenuur of all this great man's 


« ations, and the ge y received 
opinion concerning him, incenſed 


© the boys of Athens fo, that they 


« threw- ftones at the phyhognomiſt, 
and would have demoli im for 


Ma « his. 7 


„ 
„ luppole you have Tren the pillars of 
"4 ala end perhaps the walls f 
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4 ſelf prevented them by confeſſin 
©. the truth of his obſervations, an 
* acknowledging, that though he cor- 
© refted his diſpoſition by philoſophy, 
he was indeed naturally as — at 
| © to vice as. had. been: predicted of 
him. Now, pray reſolve me how 
© ſhould a man know this ſtory, if he 
had not read it? Well, maſter;” 
ſaid the haſt, and what ſignifies it, 
whether a man knows it or no? he 
© who goes abroad, as. I have done, 
4 will always have opportunities 
© enough of knowing the world; with- 
out troubling his head with Socrates, 
or any ſuch. fellows.'—* Friend, 
cries Adams, if a man ſhould fail 
round the world, and anchor in 
every harbour of it, without learn- 
ing, he would return home as igno- 

“ rant as he went out.'-+* Lord help 
you, anſwered the hoſt, © there was 
© my boatſwain, poor fellow he 

could ſcarce either write or read, 
and yet he would navigate a ſhip 
4 wi any maſter of © 5 
and à very pretty knowledge o 
© trade he had tr the por an- 
ſwered Adams, as Ariſtotle proves 
in his firſt chapter af politics, is be · 
< low = philoſopher; and unnatural as 
© it is managed now. The hoſt 
looked ſtedfaſtly at Adams, and after 
a minute's ſilence aſked him, if he was 
one of the writers of the Gazetteers'? 
« for I have heard, ſays he, they 
are writ by parſons. Gazetteers 
anſwered Adams, what is that? 
„It is a dirty newſpaper, replied the 
hoſt, © which hath been given away all 
© over the nation for thels 
© to abuſe trade and honeſt men, which 
< I would not ſuffer to lie on my table, 
though it hath been offered me for 
nothing. — “ Not I truly, ſaid 
Adams, I ü never write any thing 
but ſermons; and I aſſure you Tam 


no enemy to trade, whilſt it is con - 
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. . JOSEPH, ANDREWS. | 
his ignorance; had not Socrates him, © fiſtent with honeſty ; 


nay, Fhave al. 
ways looked on the btn as 3 
y valuable member of foci 
5 and perhaps inferior to none but the + 
man of learning.'—-4 No, I believe 
+ he is not, nor to him neither,” an- 
ſwered the hoſt, * Of what uſe 
« would learning be in a country 
* without trade! what weuld all you 
< parſons do to clothe your backs, and . 
* feed your bellies? Who fetches you 
© your ſilks and your linens, and yout 
« wines, and all the other neceſlaries 


of life? I ſpeak chiefly with regard 


© to the failors./—* You ſhould fa 
„the extravagancies of life,'- replied 
the parſon; but admit they were the 
« neceffaries, there is ſomething more 
© neceſſary than life itſelf, which it 
provided by learning; I mean the 
s learning | of the - clergy. + Who 
clothes you with piety, meekneſs, 
© humility, charity, patience, and all 
© the other chriſtian virtues? Who 
feeds your ſouls with the milk of 
< brotherly love, and diets them with 
„all the dainty food of holineſs, 
« which at once cleanſes them of all 
< impure carnal affections, and fattens 
them with the truly rich ſpirit of 
grace? Who doth this? —“ Aye, 
6: who indeed?” cries the hoſt; for 
© do not remember ever to have ſeen 
any ſuch clothing or ſuch feeding. 
© And ſo in the mean time, maſter, my 


+ ſervice to you. Adams was going to 


anſwer with ſome ſeverity, when Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny returned, and preſſe 
his departure fo eagerly, that he would 
not refuſe them; and ſo graſping his 
erabſtick, he took leave of his bolt, 
(neither of them being ſo well pleaſed 
with each other, as 'they had been at 
their firſt fitting: down together) and 
with Joſeph: and Fanny, who both ex- 
preſſed much impatience, departed, 
and now all together” — tber 
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of BIOGRAPHY, | 


+ Otwithſtanding the pre- 
N Þ ference which may be 
N F vulgarly given to the au- 

v thority of thoſe romance 
aA writers, who intitle their 
th books, the Hiſtory of 
England, the Hiſtory of France, of 
Spain, Kc. it is moſt certain, that 
with is to be found only in the works 
of thoſe who ce;ebrate the lives of 
ee and are commonly called 

phers, as the others ſhould in- 
deed be termed topographers or cho- 
rographers: words which might well 
mark the diltinction between them; it 
being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly 
todeſcribe countries and cities; which, 
wth the aſſiſtance of. maps, they do 
pretty juſtly, and may be depended 
upon: but ab to the actions and cha- 


of men, their writings are not 


quite ſo authentic , of Which there 
=- no other proof than thoſe eter- 


contradiftions occurring between 


* phers who undertake the 
hiſtory of the ſame country: for in- 
ance, between my Lord Clarendon 
ad Mr, Whitlocke, between Mr. E- 


We and Rapin, and many others 
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where facts being ſet forth in a dif- 
ferent light, every reader believes as 


he pleaſes; and indeed the more ju- 


dicious and ſuſpicious very juſtly eſ- 
teem the whole as no other than 2 
romance, — bong _ hath in- 
dulged a happy and fertile invention. 

* Pede widely differ in the 
narrative of fact; ſome àſeribing vic-. 
tory to tlie one, and others to the other 
party; ſome repreſenting the ſame man 
e, to whom others give a 
great and honeſt character, yet all 
agree in the ſcene Where the fact is 
ſuppoſed to have happened; and where 
the perſon, who is both a rogue, and 
an honeſt man, lived. Now'with us 


. biographers the caſe is different; the 


facts we deliver may be yelied on, 
though we often miſtake the a and | 
country wherein they 2. ain 1 for 

though it may be worth the examina- 

tion of critics, whether the ſhepherd 

Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes in- 
forms us, died for love of the fair 
Marcella, who hated him, was ever in 
Spain, will any one doubt but that 
ſuch a filly fellow hath really exiſted? 
Is there in the world ſuch à ſceptic as 
to diſbelieve the madneſs of Cardenio, 
the perfidy of Ferdinand, the imperti- 


nent curioſity of Anſelmo, the weak- 


neſs of Camilla, the irreſolute friend- 
ſhip of Eothario ; though perhaps, as 
* 5; 50M I 
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to-the time and place where thoſe ſe- 
veral perſons lived, the good hiſtorian 


may be deplorably deficient. But the 
noſt known inſtance of this kind is 


in the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where 
the inimitable biographer hath made a 
notorious blunder in the country of 
Dr. Sangrado, who uſed his patients 
as a vintner doth his wine- veſſels, h 

letting out their blogd, and filling 
them up with water. not every 


one, who is in the leaſt verſed in phy- 


fical hiſtory, know that Spain was not 
the country in which this doctor lived? 
The ſame writer hath likewiſe erred in 
the country of his archbiſhop, as well 
as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe 
underſtandings were too ſublime to 
taſte any thing but tragedy, and in 
many others, The ſame miſtakes may 
| likewiſe be obſerved in Scarron, the 


Arabian Nights, the' Hiſtory of Ma- 


Yianne and Le Paiſan Parvenu, and 


perhaps ſome few other writers of this 


claſs, whom I have not read, or do 
not at preſent recollect; for I would 
by, no means be thought to compre- 
hend thoſe perſons of ſurpriſing ge- 
nius, the authors of immenſe ro- 
mances, or the modern novel and Ata- 
lantis writers; who, without any al- 
filtance from nature or hiſtory, record 
perſons who never were, or will be, 
and facts which never did, nor poſſi- 
bly can happen: whoſe heroes are of 
their own creaion, and their brains 
the chaos whence all their materials 
are collected. Not that ſuch writers 
deſerre no honour; ſo far otherwiſe, 
that perhaps they merit the highest: 
for what can be nobler than to be as 
an example of the wonderful extent of 
human genius! One may apply to 
tbem what Balzac ſays of Ariſtotle, 
that they are a ſecond nature (for they 
ave no communication with the firſt;) 
. . by, which authors of an inferior claſs, 
_ . who cannot ſtand alone, are obliged 
to ſupport themſelves as with crutch- 
es; but theſe of whom Iam now tpeak- 
ings ſeem to be poſſeſſed of thoſe ſtilts, 
whi 


which the excellent Voltaire tells us 
in bis letters carry. the genius far 
off, but without any 7 pace. 


Indeed far out of the ſight of the 


reader: 
[Beyond the realm of chaos and old dicht. 


Is , b 9+ 1-35 \ 3) 345 r. 
But, to return to the former claſs, 
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laws, arts and ſci 
from the time it was firſt, polithed to 


as it ſhall ſo remain. 


low z whereas: 


| ; %e: Fi 3 

wha are contented to copy nature, in. 
ſtead of „. originals | from the 
confuſed heap of matter in their own 


brains; is not ſuch a book as. that 
which: records the atchie vements of the 


renowned Don Quixote, more worth 
the name of a hiitory than even Ma- 


riana's? For whereas the latter is con- 


kned to a particular period of time, 


and to à particular nation; the former 


is the hiſtory of the world in general, 
at leaſt that part 22 is poliſhed by 
ces; and of that 


this day; nay and forwards, as long 
I ſhall now proceed to apply theſe 
obſervations to the work before us; 


for indeed I have ſet them down prin- 


eipally to obviate ſome conſtructions, 

lich the good-nature of mankind, 
who are always forward to ſee their 
friends virtues recorded, may put to 


particular parts. I queſtion not but 


ſeveral of my readers will know the 
lawyer in the ſtagc-:oach, the moment 
__ hear his voice. It is hkewiſe 
odds, but the wit and the prude meet 


' with ſome of their acquaintange, as well 
as all the reſt of my characters. To 


prevent therefore any ſuch malicious 
applications, I declare here once for 
all, I deſcribe not men, but manners; 
not an individual, but a ſpeties. Per- 
haps it will be anſwered, Are not the 
characters then taken from life? To 
which I anſwer in the affirmative; 


' vay, I beli:ye I might aver, that. I 


have writ little more than I have ſeen. 
The lawyer is not only alive, but 
hath been. ſo thete 4000 years; and 1 
hope God will indulge his life as many 
yet to come. He hath not indeed con- 
fined himſelf to one profeſßion, one 
religion, or one country; but when 
the firſt mean ſelſiſu creature appeared 
upon the human ſtage, who made ſelf 
the centre of the whole creation, would 
give himſelf no pain, incur no danger, 
advance ho money to aſſiſt or preterve 


his fellow- creatures; then Was our 
lawyer. born; and whilſt ſuch a per- 


ſon as I-have deſcribed exiſts on earth, 


ſo long ſhall, he remain upon it. It is 


therefore doing him little hanour, ta 


imagine lie endeavours to mimic ſome 


little obſcure fellow, becauſe he hap- 

ns tg reſemble him in one parucu- 

5 feature, or 7 in bis . 
is appearance in 
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and noble purpoſes; not to 
erpoſe one pitiful wretch to the ſmall 
aud contemptible circle of his ac- 
quaintance 3 but to hold the glaſs to 
thouſands in their cloſets, that they 
may contemplate their deformity, and 
endeavour” to reduce it, and thus by 
ſuffering private mortification may a- 
void public ſhame. This places the 
boun between, and diſtinguiſnes 
the fatyrift from the Jibeller ; for the 
farmer privately corrects the fault for 


the benefit of the perſon, like a parent; 
the latter publickly expoles the perſon 


himſelf, as an example to others, like 
mn executioner. ; 


{ances to be conſidered; as the dra- 
pry of a picture, which, though fa- 
thion-yaries at different times, the re- 


ſemblance of the countenance is not 


by thoſe means diminiſhed. Thus, I 
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Aalld is calculated for much more the nobleſt enſigns of hancùr on his 


.. 


a. 


perſon, bears the trueſt ſtamp of dig 


nity on his mind, adorned with great- 


neſs, enriched with knowledge, and 
embelliſhed with genius. I bavz ſeen - 


he hath converſed with freedom, and 
be to the lame ee a patron and a 
companion. could name 4 com- 


moner raiſed higher above the multi- 


tude by fuperior talents, than is in 
the power of his prince to exalt him; 
whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obli- 
ged is more amiable than the obliga- 
tion itſelf, and who is fo great a mal- 


— x 
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ter of affability, that if he could diveſt i, £1 


a 


this man relieve with generoßty, while : 


himſelf of an inherent greatneſs... 
There are, beſides, little eircum- his manner, he would often make the 
loweſt of his acquaintance forget w -wo 


was the matter of that place in which 


they are ſo courteoully entertained. - 
Theſe are pictures which muſt be, 1 


believe, known: I declare they are 


believe; we may venture to ſay Mrs. taken from the life, and not intended - - 


Tow-wouſe is coeval with our law- 
yer; and though perhaps during the 
changes which ſo long an exiſtence 
muſt have paſſed through; ſhe may in 
her turn have ſtood behind the bar at 
an inn; I will not ſcruple to affirm," 
he hath likewiſe in the revolution of 


nee, and an inſenſibility of human 
miſery, with a degree of hypocriſy, 
ve united in a i compoſition, 
Tow-wouſe was that woman; 
aud where a good inclination, eclipſed 


leaking huſband... {* 
K. ſhall detain my reader no longer 


our particular characters we mean not 


rt; ſo 


underſtood with many exceptions: for 
ſtance, in our deſcription of high 


dude ſuch as, whilſt they are an ho- 
nour to their high * by a well- 


— condeſcenſion, make their ſu- 


whom 
low 
N wn leſs elevated by nature 


$-:7 


iges fat on a throne. In thort, where 61% 
extreme turbulency of temper, ava- thyſe with diſregard, who are at cor. 


by a pony of ſpirit and underſtand- 
lag, hath glimmered forth in a man, 
that man hath been no other than her 


to give him one caution more of 
in oppolite kind: for as in moſt of 
haſh individuals, but all of the like 


in our general deſcriptions, 
ne mean not univerſals, but 45 de F 


* » | 


1 — | as Farr pollble to thoſe, 
une chiefly hath placed be- 
them; Of this number I could 


to exceed it. By thoſe high people 
therefore whom I have defcribed, I 
mean a ſet of wretches, who, While 
they are a diſgrace to their anceſtors, 
whoſe honours and fortunes they, in- 
herit, (or perhaps a greater to the mo- 
ther, for tuch a degeneracy it ſcarce. 
credible) have the inſolence to treat 


equal to the founders of their oon 
ſplendour, It is, I fancy, impoſſible 


to conceive? a ſpectacle more worthy of 


our indignation, than that of à fellow: 
wo is not only a blot in the eſcutch- - 
eon of a great family, but a ſcandal . 
to the human ſpecies, maintaining a 
ſupercilious behaviour to men who are 


an honour to their nature, and a diſ-- 5 


grace to their fortune. F 
And now, reader, taking theſe hints 
along with you, you may, if you 

pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel of this 
our true hiltory, 2 2 n 


5 
— 


* 
_ 


- "OM ee he + 


Opie, we cannot be intended to in- A NIGHT-SCENE, WHEREIN SBVS-- 


- BAL WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
BEFEL ADAMS AND HIS FELLOW= 
TRAVELLERS. _—- (x 


T was ſo late when our travellers 
left the inn or alehouſe, (for it- 
might be called either) that they had 


not trayelled many milea, before night: 


over- 


( 
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: 


ſtar appeared. 
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overtook them, or met them, which. 
pou pleaſe. The reader muſt excuſe 
me if I am not particular as to the 


way they took; for as we are now 
drawing near the ſeat of the Boobies; 


and as that is a tickliſh name, which 
malicious perſons may apply, accord- 


ing to their evil inclinations, to ſeve- 
ral worthy country ſquires, a race of 
men whom we look upon as entirely 
inoffenſive, and for. whom we have 


an adequate regard, we ſhall lend 


no aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious 


- purpoſes. 


Darkneſs had now overſpread the 
hemiſphere, when Fanny whiſpered 
Joſeph, that ſhe begged to reſt herſelf 


a little; for that ſhe was ſo tired, ſhe. 
could walk no farther. Joſeph imme- + Few for. 
and Adams having finiſhed his eqneu- 


diately prevailed with parion Adams, 
who was as briſk as a bee, to ſtop. 
He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than 
he lamented the loſs of his dear 
Eſchylus; but was a little comforted, 
when reminded, that if he had it in 


his poſſeſſion, he could not fee to 


read. | | 3 

The ſky was ſo clouded, that not a 
It was indeed, ac- 
cording. to Milton, darkneſs , viſible. 
This was a circumſtance, however, 
very favourable to Joſeph; for Fanny, 
not ſuſpicious of being overſeen by 


Adams, gave a looſe to her paſſion, 
which ſhe had never done before; and 


reclining her head on his boſom, threw 
her arm careleſsly round him, and ſuf- 
fered him to lay his check cloſe to her's. 
All this infuſed ſuch happineſs into 
Joſeph, 


in the fineſt palace in the upiverſe. 


Adams fat at ſome diſtance from the 


lovers, and being unwilling to diſturb 
them, applied himſelf to meditation; 
in which he had not ſpent much time, 
before he diſcovered a light at ſome 


diſtance, that ſeemed approaching to- 


wards him. He immediately hailed 
it; but, to his ſorrow and furpriſe, it 


| ſtopped for a moment, and then diſap- 
peared. He then called to Joſeph, 


aſking him, if he had net ſeen the 
light. Joſeph anſwered, he had. And 
did you not mark how it vaniſhed?” 
returned he: * though I am not afraid 
of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely diſbe- 
c eve them. : 


I He then entered into a meditation on 
thoſe unſubſtantial beings, Which was 


that he would not have 
changed his) turf for the fineſt down - 


ſoon interrupted by ſeveral voices 
which he thought almoſt at his elbow, 
though in fact they were not ſo ex- 


tremely near. However, he could 
diſtinctly hear them agree on the mur- 
der of anyone they met. And alittle 


after heard one of them ſay, be had 


killed a dozen ſince that day fortnight. 


Adams now fell on his knees, and 


committed himſelf to the care of Pro- 


vidence; and poor Eanny, who like. ; 
wiſe heard thoſe terrible words, em- 


- braced Joſeph cloſely, that had not 
he, whale ears were alſo open been 
_ apprehenſive on her account, he would 


have thought no danger which threg- 
tened only himſelf, too dear. a price 
for ſuch embraces. 


Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, 
lations, graſped his crabſtick, his only 


weapon, and coming up to. Joſeph, + 


would have had him quit Fanny, and 
place her in the rear: but his advice 
was fruitleſs, ſhe clung cloſer to lum, 
not at al} regarding the preſence of 


Adams, and in a ſoothing voice de- 


clared, ſhe would die in his arms. 


© Joſeph, claſping her with inexpreſſible 


c:gerneſs, hiſpered her, that he pre- 
ferred death in her's to life out ef 
them. Adams brandifhing his crab- 


| ſtick, ſaid, he deſpiſed death as much 


as any man; and then repeated aloud, 


Eft Lic, eſt animus lucis centempter ihm, 
i vita bene credat emi quo tendis, bonne 


Upon this the Voices ceaſed for amo- 
ment, and then one of them called 
out, * Dn you, who is there“ To 


which Adams was prudent enough to 


make no reply; and of a ſudden he ob- 
ſerved half à dozen lights, which 
ſeemed to riſe all at once from 

und,' and advance briſkly towards 
2 - This he immediately concluded 
to be an apparition ; and now begin 
ning to conceive that the voices Were 
of the ſame kind, he called out, In 
« the name of the Lord, what woul 
thou have? He had no ſooner ſpoke, 
than he heard one of the voices cry out; 
« D—n them, here they come; 4 


ſoon after heard ſeveral hearty blow» 
as if a number of men had «1 


gaged at quarterſtaff. He was juſt 
| 5 towards the place of combat, 
when Joſeph catching. him 


ſkirts; begged him that be wight Be 


4 — 


inn en; CE Ws 


1 Jos zin 
by me dark to Er 
ann r 


Abr wie 


| be certin 52 


On a "danger w eſpecially, uy by 

. rr x 1 reſent, 7 they. mi . 
lied, and Joſep n S aun t,, gear, F.| 
te all. th op de the val a 92 A ed 

and without taking bind, nd, Azcordin WER SF 
4a or ug overtaken, Rad, taken, they paſſed over two mea Jows,. 
telle full two miles, $63 and came to In > orchard, ich 
got onde complaining of Ing f ” them to a ho =P 
when they faw far off ſeveral 1 ights, of, Jas h_to-knock at t 
ſcattered ata. aß diſtance = ſurin im the” was o wre that the. 
other, and at the ſame time found — hardly. 1 25 9 


themſelyey e 

feep Hill. Adams 's ot 15 ping, he. 
0 di ſap . greatly: 
frighted. both 15 ind 7 55 z, in- 
deed, ik the light had permitted them. 
6 lee it, they would ſcarce haye 'Y 
frained lauf 115 to ſee the pagion roll- 
ing down e bilt, which 5. e did from. 
top to detto, without cee any 


harm. He then halldoed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his ſafety, 


and to -relieve tkem from the fears; 
vhich they "had, conceived for Mn: 
Joſeph v7 Fanny halted ſome ty 
considering what to do; at laſt t 
alvanced a few paces, where . * 
divity ſeemed Tealt ſteep; and then Jo- 
{ph Aking his Fanny in his arms, 
wiked firmly down the hill, 3 
2 a falſe ſtep, and at length, was 
her at the bottom, CO 
Adam foon catye to them. hep {FE 
Leath hence, wy, fair 8 8 
wen, to conſider yaur own we 8, 
and the many oecations on which the 
barch of à man may. be uleful to. 
nd 296 duly "weighing this, take 


atch — ourſelves 
Wache the you 15 Ny: 1 
ut-maitres of the age, who, inſte of 
being able, like Joleph And # to. 


le, wil rather want to ſu ct their 
— 35 with vour frength and 


1 7 travelſers x ow Howell 8 
vhere the nearelk li ' preſented itſelf, 
nd laving <rofle 1 Rs A con Fed 85 
ei ep a meadow 1 they: 
at a very. little 
I, it, when, to their g Bf, 
: arrived at 4 5 of a 3 2 
1 e mice a full ſtop, and de- 
1 #, coil. 3. 197 * doubted 
le to aver 52 
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th 
. * e th might. 


the deſcent of a very, Adama. w 


immediately 


2 


ary you in Tuſty arms through 
5 158 Ways and downhill an "1 | 
; W1 


2 with, mapy thanks, ſaying, it 


O Was 


man with them, who was ſo 8 wo; 


Kh, Jourks 4 wo wax xy! ; 

uch o to him would ſuf- 

fer her arms in and 257 
The man; Fann 

of ſh ob. 1 he held in 

1 5 7 perceiving her innocent 


TH 


4 


mo- 


civil. behaviaur af Adams, 
ently . that 1 
worm was v welcome to — 
ſelf in his koche and ſo were her 
company He then uſhered them into 
at room, Where his * 
tting at a table; ſhe e 
. them in ſet 
irs an defired "A ws 
5 e no ſooner d | 
the may of houſe aſked — 1 
ton mou ve 2 mp — 1A | 
00 Wheel ves writh, 
ed him, and anfwered, he "Roald be 


obliged to him for a. 6 
which was likewiſe how of by hs ple: 
Whilſt he was gue to 


* 


and Fanny. 
fill a 12 i jug with this 
his wi fe told | 
fatigued, and deſired her tale 
2 ſtronger than ale ; but ſhe 


true, ths. Was V much rwod,- 5 
bat 2 ſherhoped would reitore: 
As ſoon as the company 
ſeated, Mr. Adams, who had. filled | 
ET 
18. * % 
mas” of 9 5 n „ 
it. evil. Te did not uſe . = 
that, neighbonrhe 2 which 2 
ceiying no anſwer, gan to i 
Fo "ms. of the venture which they b 
— with on. the 


3 mor had he 
proceeded f far in ve Tr wh 


ii ſome- 


body 


4* 
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having no apprebenhons — | 


anny, ſhe ſeemed -- 00% Ec 
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| 
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| 
} 


were abroad, a 


4 that of L 


The company expreſſed ſome amaze- 
ment, and Fanny and- the good wo-* 
man turned pale; her huſband went 
forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which 
was ſome time, they all remained ſilent 
looking at one another, and heard ſe- 
veral yoices diſcourſing pret loudly. 
Adams was fully perbunded that ſpirits 
n 


ſome: exorciſms; Joſeph a little in- 
elined to the ſame opinion; Fanny was 
more afraid of men, and the good 
woman herſelf began to ſuſpe& her 
gueſts, and imagined thoſe without 
were rogues belonging to their gang. 
At length the maſter of the houſe re- 
turned, and laughing, told Adams he 
had diſcovered * his apparition ;' that 
the murderers were ſheep-ſtealers, and 


the twelve perſans mutdered were no 
other than twelve ſheep. Adding, that 


the ſhepherds had' got the better of 
them, had ſecured two, and were pro- 
ceeding with them to a juſtice of peace. 
This account greatly relieved the 


fears of the whole company; but 


Adams muttered to himſelf, he was 


convinced of the truth of apparitions 


for all r. | 
; TIO now ſat chearfully round the 
| 


fire, till the maſter of the houſe hav- 


ing ſurveyed his gueſts, and conceiving 
that the caſſock which, having' fallen 
down, a d under Adams's 
coat, and the ſhabby livery on Joſeph 


Andrews, did not well ſuit with the 
familiarity between them, began to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions, not much 


to their advantage: addreſſing himſelf 
therefore to Adams, he faid, he per- 
ceived he was a clergyman by his dreſs, 
and ſuppoſed that honeſt man was his 
footman. Sir, anſwered Adams, © I 
© am a clergyman at your ſervice ; but 


© as to that young man, whom you 


© have rightly termed honeſt, he is at 
« preſent'1n nobody's ſervice; he ne- 
© yer lived 1 any other family than 
| y: Booby, from whence 
© he was diſcharged, I aſſure you, for 
© no crime.” ' Joſeph ſaid, he did not 
wonder the gentleman was ſurpriſed to 


fee one of Mr. Adams's character 
eondeſcend to fo much goodneſs with 
2 r man. Child, ſaid Adams, 


„ ſh6ul& be aſhamed of my cloth, if 
1 1 thought a poor man, who is ho- 


neſt, below my notice or my fami- 


Nr 
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body knocked very hard at the door, 


* who made no diſtinstion, unleg, 


began to meditate” 


tleman to himſelf, have 1 caught 


never ſeen his Homer?” Adams an- 


replied the n « there is a dig. 
the 
great ſays Adams haſtily, * A little, Sir, 


mis fortune lately happened to mine. 


U 


' 


„ think otherwiſe, can profes then, 
© ſelves followers and ſervants of bim 


« peradyenture, by preferring the pod 
to the ieh. — Sir,“ nale "ge 
dreſſing himſelf to the gentleman, 
© theſe two poor young people are my 
c Ps, and I look on them and 
«© love them as my children. There iz 
„ ſomething ſingular enough in thei 
© hiſtory, but I have not now time to 
« recount it.” The maſter of the 
houſe, notwithſtandmg the ſimplici- 
ty which diſcovered ie in Adams, 
knew too much of the world to give i 
hafty belief to profeſſions. He wa 
not yet quite certain that Adams had 
any more of the clergyman in him than 
his caſſock. To try him therefore 
farther, he aſked him, if Mr. Pope 

had lately publiſhed any thing new. 
Adams anſwered, he had heard great 
commendations of that poet, but that 
he had never read, nor knew any of 

His works. * Ho! ho!” ſays the gen- 


« you !— What, ſaid he, have you 


ſwered, he had never read any tran(la- 
tion of the ' claſſics.  * Why, truly, 


© nity in Greek language which 1 
* think no modern tongue can reach, 
— Do vou underſtand Greek, Sir? 


anſwered the gentleman. Do you 
© know, Sir,” cried Adams, where 
I can buy an AÆſchylus? an unlucky 


FEſchylus was beyond the gentleman, 
though he knew him very well by 
name; he therefore returning back to 
Homer, aſked Adams, what part of 
the Iliad he thought, molt” excellent. 
Adams returned, 'his queſtion would 
be properer, what kind of beauty was 
the chief in poetry; for that Homer 
was equally excellent in them all. 
And indeed, continued he, whit 
Cicero ſays of a compleat orator, 
© may well be applied to a great poet; 
© be ought to comprebend all perfection 
© Homer did this in the moſt excellent 
degree; it is not without reaon 
© therefore, that the philoſopher, m 
the 22d chapter of his poetics, men- 
© tions him by no other appellation 
than that of The Poet: he was the 
father of the drama, wy 3 of 
© epic: 1 | U 
e 


— 
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« comedy alls for iis 5. 
« which is deplorably loft, bore, fays 


« Ariſtotle, the ſame analo | 
© medy, as his Odyfley and Tliad to 


« y. To him therefore we owe 
6 Ariftophanes, as well as Euripides, 


© Sophocles, and my poor ÆEſehylus. 
But if you har 4 


the Iliad, his nobleſt work : though 


neither Ariſtotle nor Horace give it 


© the preference, as I remember, to the 
© Odyfley. Firſt then, as to his ſub- 


© jet, can any thing be more ſimple, 


© and at the ſame time more noble! he 


+ is rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe 


© judicious critics, for not chuſing the 
© whole war; which, though he ſays it 
' hath a beginning and end, 
© would have been too great for the un- 
*-derſtanding- to comprehend at one 
© view. I have therefore often won- 


'© dered why fo correct a writer as Ho- 


©-race ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, 
* call him the Trojani Belli Scriptbrem. 
© Secondly, his action, termed by 
(Ariſtotle,  Pragmaton Syſtaſis; is it 


(-poſſible for the mind of man to con- 


':cave an idea of ſuch perfect unity, 
and at the ſame time ſo replete with 
«greatneſs !: and here I muſt obſerve 
* what I do not remember to have ſeen 
„ned by any, the barmoton, that 
*-agreement of his action to his ſub- 


elt: for as the ſubject is anger, how 


Vagreeable is his action, which is 
var! from which . incident 
* ariſes, and to which every epiſode 


immediately relates. Thirdly, - his 


manners, which Ariſtotle places ſe- 
cond in his deſcription of the ſeve - 
nal parts of 


* fays are included in the action; I am 


+ * For, as to. the former of 
„ ele, how accurately is the ſedate, 
* Hjured reſentment of Achilles, di- 
„„ inguiſhed from the bot inſulting 
i en of Agamemnon! how wide- 
, ! doth the brutal cou 


# 4 


\Diomedes; and the wiſdom of 


eſ⸗ 
f 8 the reſult of long re- 


: 
and 
0 


u variety, we may cry out with 


8 


o co 


| -we will confine 
6 ourſelves (at leaſt for the K to 


„ diffuſe. 


y, and which he | | RIES TIT 
_ © this difference, that in the former it 
t a lbs whether I ſhould rather ad- 
"mire the exactneſs of his judgment 
n che nice diſtinction, or the immen- 
of kis imagination in their va- 


| ience, from the 
ing of Ulyiſes, the effect of art © on mount Samos : the heavens open- 
ſubtlety only If we conſider * ed, and the deities all ſeated on their 


101 
© Afiftotle, in his a ach chapter; that 


1 


© no part of this divine 2 is deſti- 
, 


© tute of manners. In 


I migh 
« affirm; that there is ſcarce a ITE 


* © th human nature untouched in ſome 


part or other. And as there is no 
© paſſion which he is not able to de- 
c ſcribe,' ſo there is none in his reader 
©-which he cannot raiſe. If he hath 
© any ſuperior excellence to the reſt, T 


have been inclined to fancy it is in 


© the pathetic. - I am ſure I never read 


c with e the two epiſodes, 
© where omache is introduced j 
cin the former, lamenting the danger, 


and in the latter, the death of Hector. 
The images are ſo extremely tender in 


© theſe, that I am convinced the 


© had the worthieſt and beſt One axe 
c — Nor can I help obſerving 


how Sophocles falls ſhort of the 


© beauties of the original, in that imi- 
tation of the diſſuaſive ſpeech of An 


© dromache, which he hath 


© -Sophocles' was the greateſt genius 
© who ever wrote tra 
© any of his ſucceſſors in 


© neca | 
© come near him. As to his ſentiment 


© and dition, I need ſay nothing; the 
remarkable 
© for the utmoſt perfection on that 
© head; namely, propriety; and as to 


former are particul 


© the latter, Ariſtotle, whom doubtleſs 


t into 
the mouth of Tecmeſſa. And yet 


„ nor have 

at art, that 

© is 3 neither Euripides, nor Se- 
ian, been able to 


© you have read over and over, is very 


« or the ſcenery, and which is as pro- 


I hall mention but one 
thing more, which that great critic 
in his diviſion of tragedy calls , 


« per to the epic as tothe drama; with 


« falls to the ſhare of the poet, and in 


the latter to that* of "the 


| Jatt painter. 
But did ever painter imagine a ſcene 


© like that in the 13th and r4thiliads? - 


. © where the __ ſees at * Ae the 
proſpect of Troy, with the army 
8 qv ng up before it; the 8 
army, camp, and n ſit⸗ 
« ting on mount Ida, wi „ 
| | of Ajax * wrapt in a cloud, and a thunderbolt 
fer from the amiable bravery of © in his hand, looking towards Thrace z 
Neptune driving 3 the ſea, 
e to permit 

ſeating himſelf 


« which divides on each fi 
his paſſage, and 


« thrones, This is ſublime! this is 


—_— 


1 


N 2 poetry! 


 dred: Greek verſes, and with 


gentleman hg 


in her preface to her Atiſtophanes: 
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„ pactry!' Adams then rapt out a hun- 

phaſis and aRi * 
voice, emphaſis and action, that he 
almolt frightened the woman: and as: 
for the gentleman, be was fo far 
from entertaining any farther ſuſpi- 
clon of Adams, that he now doubted 
whether he had not a biſhop in his 
houſe. Ne ran into the moſt extrava- 
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and the good woman; bare her com- 
pany. The man of the hauſe, Adams 
and Joſeph, who would modeſtly hare 
withdrawn, had not the gentlenian in- 
ſited on the y, drew round the 
fire ſide, where Adams (to ule his 
own words) repleniſnied his pipe, and 
the gentleman produced a bottle of ex- 
cellent beer, being the. beſt liquor in 


eee learning; and his houſe 
t 


e goadyels of his heart began to di- 
late to all the ſtrangers. He ſaid, he 
had great compaſion for the poor 
young. woman, who looked pale aud 
faint with er JOEY; and in - aruth » 
he coneeived à much higher opinion ef 
her quality than it deſerved. He ſaid, 

e was ſorry he could not accommo- 
date them alli: but if they were con- 
tented with his fire- Güde, he would ſit 
up with the men; and the young wo- 


man might, if ſhe pleaſed, partake his 

Ales bed, which he adviſed her to; - 
for that they muſt walk upwards. of a 
mile ta any houſe of entertainment, 


and that nat very good neither. A- 


dams; who liked his ſeat, his ale, his 
tobacco, and his com e, perſuaded : 
od propoſal, in 

econded by - 
„Nor was Het difficultly - 
r ſhe. had flept little 


Fanny to accept this ki 


which ſolicitation he was 
prevailed on; for 
the 


8 le. 4 N 4 
The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, 


with the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
2 — 


the ch which Adams gave of 
him, and the friendſhip he ſcemed to 
entertain for him, began to work on 
the gentleman's affections, and raiſed 


in h iaſity t the ſingu- 
im a curioſity to know r 


W Adams had mentio 
his hiſtery. This curioſity Adams 
bar ſooner informed of, than, with 
eph's conſent, he agreed · to gratiſy 
jo and accordingly related all he knew, 
with as much tenderneſs as was poſſi- 
ble for the character of Lady Booby; 
and concluded with the long, faithful 
and mutual paſſion between him and 
Fanny, not concealing the meanneſs 
of her birth and education. Theſe 
latter cireumſtances entirely cured a 
jealouſy which had lately riſen in the 
gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of ſome. perſon of faſhion,” 


by laſt night, and not at all the preced- and that Joſeph had run away with 


ing, ſo that love itſelf was ſcarce able 
ta keep her eyes open any longer. 


The offen therefore being kindly ac- 
e woman produced every 
thing eatable 

ble, and the gueſts, being heartily. in- 
vited, as heartily. regaled themſelves, 


oe paries. ee, As to the 
O 


er two, they wers examples of the 
truth of — yſical obſervatipn, that 
loxe, like other ſweet things, is no 


Whetter of the ſtomach. 5 


Supper was no ſooner ended, than 


Fanny, at her own requeſt, retired ; curiofity than he had cver Kaon. 


her, and Adams was concerned in the 
plot. He was now enamoured of his 
gueſts, drank their. healths with great 


a : chearfulncſs, and returned many thanks 
in her houſe on the ta- 


to Adams, who had ſpent much breath; 
a 2 he n — — teller of a 


Adams told him it was nos in bi: 


: power to return that favour ; for his 
extraordinary guodneſs, as well as that 
- fund of literature he was. maſtef of“, 
+ which he did not expect to find w 
ſuch a roof, had raiſed in him more 


„ The. author R. by fome been renroſonted.toihave made a. blunder. here: for A- 


dams had inde 


ing this criticiſm, which 1 am told came from the mouth of a great orator 
lic coffee -houſe, left this blunder as it ſtood in the firſt edition. 
vanity to apply to any thing in this work, the obſervation which M. Dacier makes , 

Ir tiens pour une _maxime" conſtgntts. ge une Brant 
eralemont gu une beautt ſans defant. Mr. 


nmadiscre plaie plus 


o ſoma learping, (ſayhey) perhaps all the author bad; bat the ' 
Wen ſhewn bone, unleſs his approbation. of Mr. Adams be ſygkj bet 
lufely it would be prepoſterous in him to call it ſo, 1 have, however, notw)thitaner » 


ſuch. another blunder. in his Love for Love, where Tattle tells n Proc, 


* thpuld. admire him as moch for the beauty he commends in Ben bs if be ier, 


telt was poileſt of it.“ "fs 


* 
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uſual pruface to a ſtory, he thus be- 


„ osE ru ANDREWS: © 
therefore, mull it be, to f 


- 


Therefore, ſaid he, © if it be not ton 


— $i your hiſtory, if 


1 you pleaſe. . e Wh 

The gentleman anſwered, he could 
not refuſe him what he had ſo much 
right to inſiſt on ; and after fome-of 


the common apologies, : which are the 


- 
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u Which THE GENTLEMAN RE- 
LATES THE MISTORY or HIS 
F 


. 7 s 
1 LIFE oe 4 YE TUFITTS. 
* * 1 


IR, Lam deſcended of a good fa- 

mily, and was born a gentleman. 
My education. was liberal, and at a 
public ſchool, in which I proceeded. 


0 far as to become: maſter of the La- 


tin, and to be tolerably verſed in the 
Greek language 
I was faxteen,: and 1eft me maſter of 
myſelf,.; He bequeathed me a moderate 


fortune, which he intended I ſhould © 


not receive: till I attained the of 


twenty-five : for he conſtantly afferted, 


that was full early enough to give u 


any" man entirely to the guidante of 
However, as chis 


his own diſeretion. 
intention was- fo obſcurely worded in 


hie will, that the lawyers adviſed me 
point with my truſtees; 


f conteſt the | 
ann I paid ſo little regar 
clnations of my dead father, which 


were ſulſicientiy certain to me, that 1 
ſallowed their advice, and ſoon ſue- 
ceeded : for the truſtees did not con- 
obſtinately on their 
ide, 4 Sir, ſaid Adams; may 1 
' crave the favour of your name? 
The gentleman anſwered, his name”: 


tet the matter v 


was Wilſon; and then proceeded. 
ilter his death; for being 


nw I was extremely unpatient to 


in the world: for which I thought | 


nyparts, knowledge, and manhood, 
thoroughly qualified me. And to this 
wantroduftion into life, without a 
ide, L impute all my future misfor- 
es; far befides the obvious miſ- 
Chiefs which attend this, there is one 


. The firſt unprefiion which 
8 — af you, Mill be very 


Fs — 


© * 


* 


My father died when 


d to the in- 


hath not been ſo generally ob- 


racter in life, before you can poſſibly 
know it's value, or weigh the conſe . 
quences of thoſe actions which are to 
eftabliſh your future tation! 
A little after ſeventeen I- left my 
ſchool, and went to London, with no 
more than fix 9 
, 


A ſum, as I then conce and 
. uch I was” afterwards ſurpriſed to 
find ſo ſoon conſum es. 


The character I was ambitious of 
attaining, was that of a fine gentle- 
man; the feſt requiſites to which, I 
apprehended; were to be ſupplied by a 
taylor, a per ig · maker, and ſome few! 
more tradeſmen; who deal in furniſſi- 
ing out the human wy 7 Notwith- 
ſtanding the lowneſs' of my purſe, F 
found credit with them more eaſily 
than I expected, and was ſoon 
ped: to my wiſh. This I own then. 
agreeably ſurpriſed me; but I have 
ſince learned, that it is a maxim among 
many tradeſmen at the ' polite end 

the town, to deal as largely as they 
can, reckon 8 as they can, and 
arreſt as ſoon #s they can. 
The next qualifications, namely, 
daneing, feneing, riding the great 
horſe, and muſio, came into my head: 
but as they required expence and time, 


I comforted myſelf with regard to 


dancing, that I had learned'a little in 


my youth, and could walk a minugt 
enteelly enough; as to fencing, 1 


thought m humour would pre- 
ove. md . danger of e 
rel; a8 to the horſe, I hoped it would 
not be thought of; and for muſic, 1 
imagined I could eafily acquire the re- 
putation of it; for 


nowledge of the town ſetmed 


other ingredient; this I Sen 


ſhould arrive at by frequenti 
places. Accordingly, I 


' attendance to them all; by Which 
' means I was ſoen maſter of the fa- 


ſhionable phraſes, learned to cty up 


' the faſhionable diverſions, and Knew 
the names and faces of the moſtfathion- . . 
able men and women. 1 
Nothing now ſeemed to Yer bed * 
an' intrigue, which 1 was feſblded- to 
have immediately; I mean, the Fr 22 
andindeed Ts fuer 
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uip- 


had heard ſome 
of my ſchool-fellows pretend to know- | 
ledge in operas, without being able to 
25 honey play on the fiddlee. 

I ftay'd- a very little while at ſchool © 

a forward 


: 1 
paid 74M 


to 
£44 , 
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ceſsful, that in a very ſhort. time I had 
half a dozen with the fineſt women in 


town. 2 . ; 

At theſe words Adams fetched a 
_ groan, and then, blefling him- 
felt, cried out, Good Lord | what 
* wicked times theſe are! k 
Not fo wicked as you imagine, con- 
. tinuedthe gentleman; for I aſſure you, 
they were all veſtal virgins for any 
thing which IT knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with 
them was all I ſought, and was what 
J arrived at: and perhaps I only flat- 
tered myſelf even in that ; for very 
probably the perſons to whom I ſhewed 
their billets, knew as well 'as I, that 
they were counterfeits, and that I had 
written them to myſelf. deaths] 
Write letters to yourſelf?” ſaid 
Adams, ftaring., . 

O Sir, anſwered the gentleman ; it 
is the very error of the times. Half 
aur modern plays have one of theſe 
characters in them. It is incredible 
the pains I have taken, and the abſurd 
methods I employed, to traduce the 
characters of women of diſtinction. 
When another had ſpoken in raptures 
of any one, I have anſwered, * D—n' 
her, ſhe! We ſhall have her at 
© H——d's very ſoon. When he hath 
replied, he thought her virtuous; I 
have anſwered, * Aye, thou wilt al- 
ways think a woman 'virtuous, till 
* ſhe is in the ſtreets; but you and I, 
Jack or Tom, (turning to another 
in company) know better.” At which 
1 have drawn a paper out of my poc- 
ket, perhaps a taylor's bill, and kiſſed 
it, crying at the ſame time, By gad 
I was once fond of her.. | 

Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not 
© ſwear any more, ſaid Adams. 
Sir, laid the gentleman, I aik your 


1 Well, Sir, in this courſe of 
ite I continued full three years. 
What courſe of Hife?“ anſwered A- 
dams I do not remember you have 
mentioned any. Your remark is juſt, 
faid the gentleman, ſmiling, I ſhould 
rather have ſaid in this courſe of do- 
ing nothing. I remember ſome time 
afterwards I wrote the journal of one 
day, which would ſerve, I believe, as 
well for any other, during the whole 
time. I will endeavour to repeat it 
to you. 8 tg SE 
n the morning I aroſe, took my 
great ſtick, and walked out in my 


* 


Tux ADVENTURES of 


the guards, 


_- 


green frock with my hair in papers, [4 
groan from . Adams] and rnd 
about till ten. 1 10 

Went to the auction; told Lady 
ſne had a dirty "Ge laughed 
heartily at ſomething Captain 
ſaid; I can't remember what, for 1 
did not very well hear it; whiſſ 


Lord ; bowel to the D 
of —; and was going to bid for by 
a ſnuff-box; but did not, for fear 1 + 
ſhould have had it. | Ul 
From 2 to 4, dreſt myſelf, [A groan, x 
4 to 6, dined. * ' © [Agra 10 
6 to 8, cotfee-houſe; 10 
$ to 9, Drury-Lane play - houſe. ah 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. Fr 


10 to 12, drawing-room. -. 
| IA great groan, 
At all which places nothing happen- 
ed worth remark. At which Adams 
faid, with ſome vehemence, Sir, this 
is below the life of an animal, hard- 
ly above vegetation; and I am ſur- 
« priſed what could lead a man of your 
© {enſe into it. What leads us into 
more follies than you imagine, doc- 
tor, anſwered the gentleman, va- 
nity: for as contemptible à creature 
as I was, (and I aſſure you, yourlelf 
cannot have more contempt for ſuch 
a wretch than I now have,) I then 
admired myſelf, and ſhould have de- 
ſpiſed a perſon of your preſent- ap- 
pearance (you will pardon me) with 
all your learning, and thoſe excel. 
lent qualities which I have remarked 
in you. Adams bowed, and beg. 
ged him to proceed, After I had 
continued two years in this courſe of 
life, ſaid the gentleman, an acci- 
cident happened which obliged me to 
change the ſcene. As I was one Gay 
at St. James's coffee-houſe, making 
very free . er un bod 4 
-oung lady of quality, an o | 
2 who as preſent _ 
roper to give me the lye. I anwer- 
IT night poſſibly be miſtaken; 
but I intended to tell no more than 
the truth. To which he made no 
reply, but by a ſcornful ſneer. AA.. 
ter this I obſerved a ſtrange col 
in all my acquaintance; en 
them ſpoke to me firſt, and very 
returned me even the civility of 3 
bow. The company I uſed to dine 
with, left me out; and — 
week, I found myſelf in as much ſo. 
litude at St. James's, as 1 


J ůZM!JN m ES '$.2 3.2 FS 


been 


| © a 
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teen in 2 deſart. An honeſt elderly 
man, with 3 * hat and long 
fward,, at laſt told, me, he had a com- 
paſſion for my youth, and therefore 
adviſed, me to {hew. the world I was 
not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me 
to be, I did not at firſt underſtand 
hum: hut he explained himſelf; and 
ended with telling me, if I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he 
would out of pure charity go to him 
with it. A very charitable perſon 
truly! cried LES. I deſired 
till the next day, continued the gen- 
t to conſider on it; and, retir- 
ing to my lodgings, I weighed the con- 
e Sock ſides as faiily as I 
could, On the one, I ſaw the riſk 
of this alternative,. either loſing my 
own life, ar having on my hands the 
blood of a man with whom I was not 
in the leaſt angry. I ſoon determined 
that the good which appeared on the 
other, was not worth this hazard. I 
reſolved therefore to quit the ſcene, 
we. preſently retired to the Temple, 
where I took chambers. Here I ſoon 
2 freſh ſet of acquaintance, who 
knew nothing of what had happened 
to me, Indeed they were not greatly 
9 wy approbation; for the beaus of 
the Temple are only the ſhadows of 
the others. They are the affectation 
of affeQation. The vanity. of. thele 
18 {ill more ridiculous, if poſſible, than 
of the others. Here I met with ſmart 
fellows, who drank with lords they 
did not know, and intrigue: with wo- 
men they never (aw.  Covent-Garden 
$ now the fartheſt ſtretch of my am- 
bition, where I ſhone forth in the 
balconies at the play-houſes, viſited 
whores, made love to orange-wenches, 
80 damn'd plays. Tris career was 
oon put a ſtop to b. ſurgeon, 
who convinced — 12 pet ity of 
confining myſelf to my room for a 
month. At the end of which, hav- 
ing had leiſure to reflect, I reſolved 
to quit all farther converſation with 
beaus and ſmarts of every kind, and 
to avoid, if poſſible, any occaſion of 
returning to .this place of confine- 
went. I think,” {aid Adams, : the 
advice of à month's retirement and 
. on was ve 3 but 1 
' thould rather have ex 
? divine than A ſa 


rgeon. The gentle- 


aan ſmiled at Adam's ſimplicity, and 


it from a 
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without explaining himſelf farther on 
ſuch an odious ſubject, went on thus: 
I. was. no ſooner perfectly reſtored to 
health, chan I found my for 
women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy 
as I had done, made me very/uncaſy.z 
I determined therefore to keep a miſ- 
treſs. Nor was I long before 1 fixed 
my choice on a young woman, who 
had before been kept by two gentlemen, 
and to whom-I was recommended by a 
celebrated bawd. I took her home to 
my chambers, and made her a ſettle- 
ment during cohabitation. This would 
perhaps have been very ill paid: how-- 
ever, the did not ſuffer me to be per- 
plexed on that account; for before 
quarter-day I found her at my cham 
bers in too familiar converſation with a 
young fellow, who was dreſt like an 
officer, but was indeed a city appren- 
tice. Inſtead of excuſiug her inoon- 
{tancy, ſhe rapped out half a dozen 
oaths, and, ſnapping her fingers at 
me, {wore ſhe ſcorned to confne her- 
ſelf to the beſt man in England. Upon 
this we parted, and the ſame bawd - 
preſently provided her another keeper. 
I was not ſo much concerned at our 

ſeparation, as I found within 4 day or 
two I had reaſon to befor our meeting: 
for I was obliged to pay a ſecond: viſit 
to my ſurgeon. 
do penance for ſome weeks, during 
which time I contratted- an -acquaint- 
ance with a beautiful young girl, the 
daughter of a gentleman, who, | 
having been forty years in the _ 
and in all the campaigns under t 
Duke of Marlborough, died a'lieate- 
nant on half-pay, and had left a widow 
with this only child in very diſtreſt cir». 
cumſtances: they had only a ſmall 
penſion from the 3 with 
what little the daughter could add to it 
by her work; for the had great excel- 
lence at her needle. This'girl was, at. 
my firſt acquaintance with her, ſolicit- 
ed in marriage by a young felſow in 
good circumſtances. He was appren- 
tice to a linen-draper, and had alittle 
Fortune ſufficient to ſet up his trade. 
The mother was y pleaſed with 
this match, as indeed ſhe had ſufficient 
reaſon. . However, I ſoon prevented 

it. I repreſented him in ſo low alight 

to his miſtreſs, and made ſo good an 
uſe of flattery, promiſes, and preſents, 
that, not to dwell longer on this 12 


” . . 7» 


I was now forced to 


— 


3e& than is neceſſary, I prevailed with 
the poor girl, and conveyed: her away 
from her mother! in a word, I de- 
bauched her. (At which words A- 


dams ſtarted up, 


affected with this part of my ſtory than 


myſelf: Iaffure you it will never be 


ſuffici 


how much more will your indignation 


be raiſed when you hear the fatal con- 
ſequences of this barharous, this vil- 
lainous action! if you pleaſe therefore 


I. will -here deſiſt. y no means, 
cries Adams: go on, I b 


© repent of this and many other things 
you have related. —I was now, con- 


tinued the 3 as happy as the 
a fine young creature, who 


5 0 
d a good education, and was endued 


with many agrecable qualities, could 


make me. We lived ſome months 
with vaſt fondneſs together, without 
any company or converſation more 
than we found in one another: but 
this could nat continue always; and 


though I ftill preſerved a great affec- 


tion lor her, I began more and more 
to want the relief of other company, 
and conſequently to leave her by de- 
rees, at laſt, Whole days to herſelf. 
failed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs 

on theſe occaſions, and complained of 
the melancholy life ſhe led; to remedy 
which, I introduced her into the ac- 
quamtance of ſome other kept mil- 


treſſes, with whom ſhe uſed to oP at 


cards, and frequent -plays and other 
diverſtons. She had not lived long in 
this intimacy, before I perceived a vi- 
fible alteration in her behaviour; all ber 


modeſty and innocence vanithed by de- 


Freue, till her mind became thorougli- 
y tainted. She affected the co 

of rakes, gave herſelf all manner of 
airs, was. never eaſy but abroad, or 
when ſhe had a party at my chambers. 


She was rapacious of money, extrava- 


gant toexceſo, looſe in her converſation z 
and it ever I demurred to any of her de- 
' mands; oaths, tears, and: fits, were the 
immediate confequences. As the firſt 
raptures of fondneſs were long fince 
over, this behaviour ſoon eſtranged m 

affections from her; I began to refle 


Vith pleaſure that ſhe was nat my wife, 


* 


Tur ADVENTURES! or 


fetched three ſtrides 
croſs the room, and then replaced him 
ſelf in his chair.) Vou are not more 


ciently re nted of in my own 
opinion: but if you already deteſt it, 


eſeech you; 
© and Heaven grant you may ſincerely 


and to conceive an intention of puri 
with her; of which Having given her 
a hint, the took care to prevent me 


the pains of turning her out of doors, © 


1 departed Rerſelf, hay, 
ing firit broke open my eſtrutore, 
a taken with hes alt Fi could find, 
to the amount of About 200 l. In 
the firſt heat of my relentment, 1 
reſolved to purfue. her with all the 
vengeance of the law: but as the. 
had the good luck to eſcape me du- 
ring that ferment, my paſſion after. 
wards cooled; and having reflected 
that I had been the firſt aggreflor, and 
had done her an injury For which 1 
could make her no reparation, by rob-' 
bing ker of the innocence of her mind; 
and hearing at the ſame time, that the 
— old woman her mother had broke 
er heart on her daughter's elopement 
from her, I concluding 
murderer, (“ as you very well might, 
cnes Adams, with a groan) was 
2 that God Almighty wad u- 
n this method of P's 


refolve-qtetly to fabmit to the loſs, 


| Indeed I could with E had never heard 


more of the poor creature, who be- 


came in the end an abandoned profi- 


gate: and, after being fome years a 


common proſtitute, at laſt ended her 
miſerable life in N 


gentleman fetched a deep ſigh, which 
Mr. Adams echoed very loudly; and 
both continued ſibent, looking on each 
other, for ſome minutes. At laſt the 


gentleman proceeded thus: T had been 


perfectly conſtant to this girl durin 
the-whole time I kept her; but ſhe ha 


- lcarcedeparted before I di feovered more 


marks ot her infidelity to me than the 
loſs of my money. In ſhort, I was 
forced to make a third viſit to my ſur- 
geon, out of whoſe hands I did not get 
a haſty diſcharge. | 


I now forſwore all future dealings 


with the ſex, complained loully that 
the pleaſure did not compenſate for the 


pain; and railed at the beautiful crea- 
tares, in as grofs language as Juvenal 
himſelf formerly reviled them in. 1 
looked on all the town-harlots with a 
deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived; 
their perſons appeared to me as painted 
palaces; inhabited bydiſeaſe and death: 
nor could their beauty make them 


more deſirable objects in my eyes, than 


gilding could make me covet x pill, or 


golden 


elf her 


nithing me, and 


ewgate. Here the 


ff.. ß ws ior 


r 
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ir, ſays A 


| n plates a coffin. But though I 
— longer the abſolute ſlave, I 
found ſome reaſons to own myſelf ſtill 
the ſubject of love. My hatred for 
women decreaſed daily; and I am not 
poſitive but time might have betrayed 
me again to ſome common harlot, had 
I not been ſecured by a paſſion for the 
charming Sapphira; which having once 
entered upon, made a violent progreſs 
in my heart. * Aer was wife to a 
man of faſhion and gallantry, and one 
who ſeemed, I own, every way worthy 
of her affections, which however he 
had not the reputation of having. She 
was indeed a coquette achevee. © Pray, 

s, what is a co- 
« quette? I have met with the word 
© in French authors, but never could 
© affign any idea to it. I believe it is 
« the ſame with une ſotte, Anglicè a 
« fool.” Sir, anſwered the gentleman, 
xerhaps you are not much miſtaken : 
ut as it is a particular kind of folly, I 
will endeavour to deſeribe it. Were 
all creatures to be ranked in the order 
of creation according to their uſeful- 
neſs, I know few animals that would 
not take place of a coquette z nor in- 
deed hath this creature much pretence 


to any thing beyond inſtinct: for 
though ſometimes we might imagine 
it was animated by the paſſion of va- 


nity, yet far the greater part of it's 
actions fall. beneath even that low mo- 
tive; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd geſ- 
tures and tricks, infinitely more fool- 
in than what can be obſerved in the 
moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and 
which would perſuade the beholder, 
that the filly wretch was aiming at 
our contempt. Indeed it's character- 
iſtie is affectation, and this led and 
governed by whim only: for as beau- 
ty, wiſdom, wit, good- nature, polite- 
nels and health, are ſometimes affected 
by this creature ; fo are uglineſs, folly, 
nonſenſe, ill-nature, ill-breeding and 
ickneſs, likewiſe put on by it in their 
turn. It's life is one conſtant lye; and 
the only rule by which you can form 
any judgment of them is, that they 
ar. never what they ſeem. If it was 
tble for a coquette to love (as it is 

ot, for if ever it attains this paſſion, 


coquette ceaſes inftantly) it would 


wear the face of indifference, if not 
of hatred,” to the beloved obje&t; you 
24 — be aſſured, when t 


vour to perſuade you of their 
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liking, that they are indifferent to you 
at leaft. 2 this was _ 


_ caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner 


ſaw me in the number of her admi- 
rers, than ſhe gave me what is com- 
monly called encouragement: ſhe 
would often look at me; and, when 
ſhe perceived me meet her eyes, would 
inſtantly take them off, diſcovering at 
the ſame time as much ſurpriſe and 
emotion as poſſible. Theſe arts failed 
not of the ſucceſs ſhe intended; and 


as I grew more particular to her than 


the reſt of her admirers, ſhe advanced, 
in proportion, more directly to me than 
to the others. She affected the low 
voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, 
and many other indications of paſſion, 
which daily deceive thouſands. When 
I played at whiſk with her, ſhe would 


look earneſtly at me, and at the ſame 
time loſe deal or reyoke ; then burſt 


into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, La! 
I can't imagine what I was thinking 
© of.” To detain you no longer, after 
I had gone through a ſufficient courſe 
of gallantry, as I thought, and was 
thoroughly convinced I had raiſed a 
violent paſſion Hy miſtreſs, I —_ 
an opportunity of coming to an eclair- 
cilonent with her. She avoided this 
as much as poſſible; however, great 
aſſiduity at length preſented me one. 
I will not deſcribe all the particulars 


of this interview; let it ſuffice, that 


when the could no longer pretend not 
to ſee my drift, ſhe firſt affected a vio- 
lent ſurpriſe, and immediately aftec as 
violent a on: the wondered what 
I had ſeen in her conduct, which could 
induce me to affront her in this man- 
ner: and breaking from me the firft 
moment ſhe could, told me, I had no 
other way to eſcape the conſequence of 
her reſentment, than by never ſeeing, 
or at lea ſpeaking to her more. I 
was not contented with this anſwer ; 
I ſtill purſued her, but to no purpole ; 
and was at length convinced that her 
huſband had the ſole poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, and that neither he nor any 


other had made any impreſſion on her 


heart. I was taken off from follow- 
ing this ignis fatuus by fome advances 
which were made me by the wife of a 
citizen, who, though neither very young 
nor handſome, was yet too agreeable 
to be rejected by my amorous conſti- 
tution. I accordingly ſoon ſatisfied. 
her, that ſhe had not caſt away her 
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contrary, they inſtantly produced her 
an eager and deſiring lover. Nor did 
ſhe give me any reaſon to complain; 
ſhe met the warmth ſhe had raiſed, 
with equal ardour. I had no longer a 
coquette to deal with, but one who 
was wiſer than to proftitute the noble 
paſſion of love to the ridiculous luſt 


of vanity. We. preſently underſtood 
one another; and as the pleaſures we 


ſought lay in a mutual gratification, 


We ſoon found and enjoyed them. I 


thought myſelf at firſt greatly ha 

in — poſſelion of this * Mitres, 
whoſe fondneſs would have quickly 
ſurfeited a more ſickly appetite; but 
it had a different effet. on mine; ſhe 
carried my paſſion higher by it than 
youth or beauty had been able: but 


my happineſs could not long continue 


uninterrupted. The apprehenſions we 
lay under from the jcalouſy of her 
huſband, gave us- great uneaſineſs. 


Poor wretch, I pity him!” cried A- 


dams. He did indeed deſerve it, faid 


the gentleman ; for he loved his wife 


with great tenderneſs, and I affure 
you it is a great ſatis faction to me that 
I was not the man who firſt ſeduced 
her affections from him. Theſe ap- 
prehenſions appeared allo tco wall 
grounded; for in the end he diſcovered 
us, and procured witneſles of our ca- 
reſſes. He then proſecuted me at law, 
and recovered 3000 l. damages, which 
much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: 
and what was worſe, his wife being 
divorced came upon my hands. I led 


a very uneaſy life with her; for beſides 


that my paſſion was now much abated, 
her exceſſive jealouſy was very trou- 
bleſome. At length death delivered 
me from an inconvenience, which the 
conſideration of my having been the 
author of her misfortunes would never 
ſuffer me to take any other method of 
diſcarding. | 

I now bade adieu to love, and re- 
ſolved to purſue other leſs dangerous 
and expenſive pleaſures. I fell into 
the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly com- 
panions, who ſlept all day and drank 
all night: fellows who might rather 
be ſaid to conſume time than to live. 
Their beſt converſation was nothing 
but noiſe : ſinging, hallooing, wrang- 
ling, drinking, toaſting, ſp—wing, 
ſmoking, were the chief ingredients of 


our entertainment, And yet, bad as 
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hints on a barren or cold foi} ; on the 


theſe were, they were more toletabee 
than our graver ſcenes, which were 
either exceſſive tedious narratives of 
dull common matters of fact, or hot - 
diſputes about trifling matters, which 
commenly ended in a wager, This 
way of life the firſt ſerious reflection 
put a period to: and I became member 
of a club frequented by young men ot 
great abilities. The bottle was now 
only called in to the aſſiſtance of our 
converſation, which rolled on the deep- 
eſt points of philoſophy. Theſe gen- 
tlemen were engaged in a ſearch after 
truth, in the purſuit of which they 
threw aſide all the prejudices of edu. 
cation, and governed themſelves only 
by the infalltble guide of human res. 
ſon. This great guide, after haviny 
ſhewt them the falſhood of that very 
ancient but ſunple tenet, that there is 


ſuch a Being as a Deity in the univerſe, 


helped them to eſtabliſh in his ſtead a 
certain rule of right, by adhering to 
which they all arrived at the utmoſt 
purity of morals. Reflection made me 
as much delighted with this ſociety, 
as it had taught me to deſpiſe and de- 
teſt the former. I began now to eſteem 
myſelf a being of a higher order than 
I had ever betore conceived, and was 
the more charmed with this rule of 
right, as I really fonnd in my own 
nature nothing repugnant to it. I held 
in utter contempt all perſons who 
wanted any other inducement to vi- 
tue belides her intrinſic beauty and ex- 
cellence; and had fo high an opinion 
of my preſent companions, with regasd 
to their morality, that I would have 
truſted them with whatever was near- 
eſt and deareſt to me, Whilſt I was 
engaged in this delightful dream, tus 
or three accidents happened fuccel- 


ſively, which at firſt much ſuypriſed 


me. For, one of our greateſt philo- 
ſophers, or rule of right men, with- 
drew himſelf from us, taking with him 
the wife of one of his moſt intimate 
friends. Secondly, another of the ſame 
ſociety left the club without remem- 
bering to take leave of his bail. A 
third, having borrowed a ſum of mo 
ney of me, for which I received 80 
ſecurity, when I aſked him to repay 
abſolutely denied the loan. Thele ic- 


veral practices, ſo inconſiſtent with our 


rolden rule, made me begin to ſuſpect 
it's infallibility; but when I comm. 


nicated my thoughts to one of the 
OR club, 
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club, be ſaid, there was nothing abſo- 
lately good or evil in itſelf ; that ac- 
tions were denominated good or bad 
by the circumſtances of the agent. 
'That poſſibly the man who ran away 


with his neighbour's wife, might be 


one of ry good inclinations, but 
pyer-prevaile4 on by the violence of 
an unruly paſſion; and, in other par- 
ticulars might be a very worthy mem- 


ber of ſociety : that if the beauty of 


any woman created in him an uneaſi- 
ne;s;. he had a right from nature to 
relieve himſelf ; with many other things, 
which I then deteſted ſo much, that I 
took leave of the ſociety that very even- 
ing, and never returned to it again. 
Being now reduced to à ſtate of ſoli- 
tude which I did not like, I became 
a great frequenter of the playhoules, 
which indeed was almoſt my eee 
diverſion, and moſt evenings paſt away 
two or three hours behind the ſcenes, 
where I met with ſeyeral poets, with 
whom I made engagements at the ta- 
verns. Some of I 

wiſe of our parties. At theſe meet- 
ings we were generally entertained by 
the poets with reading their performan- 
ces, and hy the players with repeatin 
their parts: upon which occaſions 
obſeryed the-gentleman who furniſhed 


our entertainment, was commonly the 


belt pleaſed of the company; who, 
though they were pretty civil to him 
to his face, ſeldom failed to take the 
firtt opportunity of his abſence to. ri- 
dicule him, New I made ſome re- 
marks, which probably are too obvious 
to be worth relating, Sir, ſays A- 
dams, © your remarks, if you pleaſe, 
Firſt then, ſays. he, I concluded, that 
the 2 obſervation, that wits are 
moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. 
Men are equally vain of riches, ſtrength, 
beauty, honours, &c. But theſe ap- 
par of themſelves to the eyes of the 


deholders, whereas the poor wit is ob- 


liged to produce his performance to 
lhew you his 1 and on his 
readineſs to do this, that vulgar opi- 
monT have before mentioned is ground- 
ed; but doth not the perſon who ex- 
pou vaſt ſums in the furniture of his 
ule, or in the ornaments of his per- 
lon, who ' conſumes much time and 
2. great. pains in dreſſing him- 

„or who thinks himſelf paid for 
eli-denial, labour, or even villainy, 
„ a title or a ribband, ſacrifice as 


« 


e players were like- 


And for that very reaſon,' 
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much to vanity, as the poor wit, who | 
is deſirous to read you his poem or his 


play? My ſecond remark was, that 


vanity is the worſt of paſſions, and 
more apt to contaminate the mind than 
any other: for as ſelfiſhneſs is much 
more general than we-pleaſe to allow 
it, ſo it is natural to hate and envy 


thole who ſtand between us and the 


good we deſire. Now in luſt and am- 
bition theſe are few; and even in ava- 
rice we find many who are no obſtacles 
to our purſuits; but the vain man 
ſeeks pre-eminencez and every thing 
which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in 
another, renders him the mark of his 
antipathy. Adams now began to fum- 
ble in his pockets, and ſoon eried out, 
O la! I have it not about me. Up- 
on this the gentleman aſking him what 
he was ſearching for; he ſaid, he 
ſearched after a ſermon, which he 
thought his maſter- piece, againſt va- 
nity. * Fie upon it, fie upon it! cries 
he, why do I ever leave that ſermon 
out of my pocket! I wiſh it was 
within five miles; I would willingly 
« fetch it, to read it to you.“ The 


gentleman anſwered, that there was no 


.need, for he was cured of the paſſion, 
uoth 
Adams, * I would read it, for I am 
s confident you would admire it: in- 
© deed, I have never been a greater 
enemy to any paſſion than that ſilly 
one of vanity.” The gentleman 
ſmiled, and proceeded; From this ſo- 
ciety, I ęaſily paſſed to that of the 
—— where nothing remärkable 
happened, but the finiſhing my for- 
tune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon 
helped me to the end of, This opened 
ſcenes of life hitherto unknown; po- 
verty and diſtreſs, with their horrid 
train of duns, attornies, bailiffs, haunt- 


ed me day and night. My cloaths 


grew ſhabby, my credit bad, my friends 
and acquaintance of all kinds cold. 
In this ſituation, the ſtrangeſt thoughe 
imaginable came into my bead; and 
what was this, but to write a play! 
fox I had ſufficient leiſure: fear of 


 bajliffs confined me every day to my 


room; and having always had a little 
inclination, and ſomething of a genius 
that way, I ſet a a to work, and 
within a few months produced a piece 
of five acts, which was accepted of at 
the theatre. I remembered to have for- 
merly taken tickets of other poets for 
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their benefits, long before the appear- 
ance of their performances; and re- 
ſolving to follow a precedent which 
was ſo well ſuited to my preſent cir- 
cumſtances, I immediately provided 
myſelf with a large number of little 
papers. Happy indeed would be the 


ſtate of poetry, would theſe tickets 


| current at the bake-houſe, the ale- 
ouſe, and the chandler's ſhop : but 
alas! far otherwiſe; no taylor will 
take them in payment for — 
Nays, ſtay- tape; nor no bailiff for ci- 
vility- money. They are indeed no 


more than a paſſport to beg with, a 


certificate that the owner wants five 
ſhillings, which induces well-diſpoſed 
chriſtians to charity. I now experi- 
enced what is worſe than poverty, or 
rather what is the worſt conſequence 
of poverty, I mean, attendance and de- 
pendence on the great. Many a morn- 


ing have I waited hours in the cold 


parlours of men of quality; where, 
after ſeeing the loweſt raſcals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and buf- 
foons in faſhion admitted, -I have Been 
ſometimes told, on ſending in my 
name, that my lord could not paſſhbl: 
ſee me this morning: a ſufficient aſ- 
ſurance that I ſhould never more get 
entrance into that houſe. Sometimes 
I have been at laſt admitted; and the 
great man hath thought proper to ex- 
cuſe himfelf, by telling me he was tied 
up. * Tied up, ſays Adams, pray 
« what's that?* Sir, ſays the gentle- 
man, the profit which bookſellers al- 
lowed authors for the beſt works, was 
fo 'very ſmall, that certain men of 
birth and fortune ſome years ago, who 
were the 3 of wit and learning, 
thought fit to encourage them farther, 
by entering into voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions for their encouragement. Thus 
Prior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome other 
men of genius, received large ſums 
for their labours from the public. This 
ſeemed ſo eaſy a method of getting 
money, that many of the loweſt ſcrib- 
'blers of the times ventured to publiſh 
their works in the ſame way; and 
many had the aſſurance to take in ſub- 
ſcriptions for what was not writ, nor 
ever intended. Subſcriptions in this 
manner growing infinite, and a kind 
of tax on the public; ſome perſons 
finding it not ſo eaſy a taſk to diſcern 
good from bad authors, or to know 
what genius was worthy encourage- 
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. thod was likewiſe taken with playhouſe 


ter to the lawyers ; for which I wat 


ment, and what was not, to 


the expence of ſubſeribing to ſo mam, 


invented a method to excuſe themſelye 
from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and 
this was, to receive a ſmall ſum of 
money m conſideration of ing a 
large one if ever they fubſcribid; which 
many have done, and many more hare 

retended to have done, in order to f. 
lence all ſolicitation. The ſame me. 


tickets, which were no leſs a public 
grievance; and this is what they call 
being tied up from ſubſcribing, *« [ 
can't ſay but the term is apt enough 
and ſomewhat typical, ſaid Adams; 
for a man of large fortune, who ties 
<- himſelf up, as you call it, from the 
© encouragement of men of mert, 
'© ought to be tied up in reality. Wel, 
Sir, ſays the gentleman, to return to 
my ſtory. Sometimes I have received 
a guinea from a man of quality, given 
with as ill a gface as alms are gere. 


rally to the meaneſt beggar, and pur. 


chaſed too with as much time ſpent in 
attendance, as, if it had heen ſpentin 
honeſt induſtry, might have brought 
me more profit with infinitely more fa- 
tisfaftion. After about two months 
ſpent in this diſagreeable way with the 
utmoſt 1 when I was = 
ming my hopes on the proſpect of 2 
plen ful harveſt from wy «{ 209 _ 
applying to theprompter to know when 
it came into rehearſal, he informed me 
he had received orders from the mani- 
gers to return me the play again; for 
Flat they could not poſſibly at it that 
ſeaſon; but if I would take it and re- 
viſe it againſt the next, they would 
be glad to ſee it again, I ſnatched it 
from him with great indignation, and 
retired to my room, where I threw 
myſelf on the bed in a fit of deſpair. 
© Youſhould rather have thrown your- 
© ſelf on your knees, ſays Adams; 
< fordeſpair is ſinful. As ſoon, con- 
tinued the gentleman, as I had in- 
dulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion, 
1 began to conſider coolly what courſe 
J ſhould take, in a fituation without 
friends, money, credit, or reputation 
of any kind. After revolving many 
things in my mind, I could fee no 
other poſſibility of furnifhing myſelf 
with the miſerable neceffaries of life, 
than to retire to a garret near the 
Temple, and commence hackney-w!1- 


well 
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well qualified, being an excellent pen- 
man. This purpoſe I reſolved on, 
and immediately put it in execution. I 
had an acquaintance with an attorney 
who had —_ tranſacted affairs for 
me, and to him I applied: but inſtead 
of furniſhing me with any buſineſs, 
he laughed at my undertaking, and 
told me, he was afraid I ſhould turn 
his deeds into plays, and he ſhould ex- 
pet to ſee them on the ſtage. Not to 
tire you with inftances of this kind 
from others, I found that Plato him- 
ſelf did not hold poets in greater ab- 
horrence than theſe men of bufineſs 
do. Whenever I durit venture to a 
coffee-houſe, which was on Sundays 
only, a whiſper ran round the raom, 
which was conſtantly attended with a 
ſneer— That's poet Wilſon.” For I 
know not whether you have obſerved 
it, but there is a malignity in the nature 
of man, which, when not weeded 
out, or at leaſt covered by a good edu- 
cation and politeneſs, delights in mak 
ing another uneaſy or diſſatisfied with 
himſelf, This abundantly appears in 
all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are 


filled by people of faſhion, and eſpe- 


cally among the younger people of 
both ſexes, + ne birth an "ig 
place them juſt without the polite circles; 
I mean, the lower claſs of the gentry, 
and the higher of the mercantile world, 
who are in reality the worſt bred part 


of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I con- 


tinued in this miſerable ſtate, with 
ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep me 
from ſtarving, the reputation of a po- 


et being my bane, I accidently be- 


cameacquainted with a bookſeller, who 
told me, it was a pity a map of my 


learning and genius ſhould be obliged 


to ſuch a method of getting his liveli- 
hood; that he had a compaſſion for 
me, and if I would engage with him, 
he would undertake to provide hand- 
ſomely for me. A man in my circum- 
ſtances, as he very well knew, had no 
choice. I accordingly accepted his 
Propoſal with his conditions, which 
were none of the moſt favourable, and 


fell to tranſlating with all my might. 


had no longer reaſon to lament the 
want of buſineſs; for he furniſhed me 
with fo much, that in half a year I al- 


| moſt writ myſelf blind. I likewiſe 


contracted a diſtemper by my ſedentary 


lie, in which no part of my botly was 


exereiſed but my right arm, which ren- 
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dered me incapable of writing for a 
long time. This unſuckily happeni 

to delay the publication of a work, _ 
my laſt performance not having ſold 
well, the bookſeller declined any far- 
ther engagement, and aſperſed me to 
his brethren as a careleſs, idle fellow. 


I had however, by having half worked 


and half ſtarved myſelf to death, during 
the time I was in his ſervice, ſaved a few 
guineas, with which I bought a lot- 
tery- ticket, reſolving to throw myſelf 
into fortune's lap, and try if the 
would make me amends for the inju- 
ries ſhe had done me at the gaming-ta- 
ble. This purchaſe being made, left 
me almoſt pennyleſs ; when, as if I had 
not been ſufficiently miſerable, a bai- 
liff in woman's ciothes got admittance 
to my chamber, whither he was direc- 
ted by the bookſeller. He arreſted me 
at my taylor's ſuit for thirty-five 
pounds; a ſum for which I could not 
procure bail, and was therefore con- 
veyed to his houſe, where I was locked 
up in an upper chamber. I had now 
neither health (for I was ſcarce reco- 
vered from my indiſpoſition) liberty, 
money, or friends; and had abandon- 
ed all hopes, and even the deſire of 
life. But this could not laſt long,” 
ſaid Adams; © for doubtleſs the taylor 
« releaſed you the moment he was tru- 
© ly acquainted with your affairs, and 
© knew that your circumſtances would 
© not permit you to pay bim.“ Oh, 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman, he knew 
that before he arreſted me; nay, he 
knew that nothing but 2 
could prevent me paying my debts; 
for I had been his cuſtomer many 
years, had ſpent vaſt ſums of money 
with him, and had always paid moſt 
punctually in my proſperous days: but 
when I reminded him of this, with aſ- 
ſurances, that if he would not moleſt 
my endeavours, I would pay him all 
the money I.could by my utmoſt la- 
bour and induſtry procure, reſerving 
only what was ſufficient to preſerve me 
alive; he anſwered, 'his patience was 
worn-out; that I had put him off from 
time to time; that he wanted the mo- 
ney; that he had put it into a lawyer's 
hands; and if I did not pay him im- 
mediately, or find ſecurity, I muſt lie 
in gaol, and expect no mercy. He 
may expect mercy,” cries Adama, 
ſtarting from his chair, where he will 
find none. How can ſuch a wretch 
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word, which is tranſlated, I know 


the original debts! and as ſurely as 
we do not forgive others their debts 
when they are unable to pay them; 
ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſel ves be un- 
* forgiven, when we are in no con- 
dition of paying.“ He ceaſed, and 
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© the gentleman proceeded. While I 


was in this deploxable ſituation, a for- 
mer acquaintance, to whom I had com- 
municated my lottery-ticket, found 
me out; and making me a viſit, with 
great delightin his countenance, ſhook 
me . by the hand, and wiſhed 
me joy of my good fortune: for, ſays 


be, your ticket is come up a prize of 


3ooo l. Adams ſnapt his fingers at 
theſe words in an extaſy of joy; 
which, however, did not continue 
long: for the gentleman thus proceed- 


ed. Alas! Sir, this was only a trick 


of fortune to ſink me the deeper; for 
I had diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two 
days before to a relation, who refuſed 
lending me a- ſhilling without it, in 


order to procure myſelf bread. As 


ſoon as my friend was acquainted with 
my unfortunate ſale, he began to re- 
vile me, and remind me of the 111 
conduct and miſcarriages of my life. 
He ſaid, I was one whom fortune could 
not ſave, if ſhe would; that I was now 
ruined without any hopes of retrieval, 
nor mult expect any pity from my 
friends; that it would be extreme 
weakneſs to compaſſionate the misfor- 
tunes of a man who ran headlong to 
his own deſtruction. He then painted 
to me, in as lively colours as he was 
able, the happineſs I ſhould have now 
enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of 
my ticket. I urged the plea . neceſ- 
ſity: but he made no anſwer to that, 
and began again to revile me, till I 
could bear it np longer, and deſired 
him to finiſh his viſit. I ſoon ex- 
changed the bailiff's houſe for a pri- 
ſon; where, as I had not money fuf- 
ficient to procure nie a ſeparate apart- 
ment, I was crowded in with a great 
number of miſerable wretches, in com- 

mon with whom I was deſtitute of eve 
convenience of life, eyen that which, 
at] the brutes enjoy, wholeſome air. 
In theſe dreadful circumſtances I ap- 
plied by letter to ſeveral of my old ac- 
quaintance, and ſuch to whom I had 


not for what reaſon, treſpaſſes, is in 
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repeat the Lord's prayer, where the | 


formerly lent money without any great 
proſpect of it's being returned, for 
their aſſiſtance; but in vain. An ex- 
cute inſtead of a denial was the gen- 
tleſt anſwer I received. Whilſt I lan- 

iſhed in a condition too horrible to 
— deſcribed, and which in a land of 
humanity, and what is much more, 
chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange puniſh. 
ment. for a little inadvertency and in- 


diſcretion z whilit I was in this condi. 


tion, a fellow came into the priſon, 
and enquiring me out, deliyered me 
the following letter, 


„ gin, 


MI father, to whom you fold 
your ticket in the laſt Jot- 


” 


came up a prize, as you have pow 
heard, and left me ſole heirels of a 
his fortune, I am ſo much touched 
with your preſent circumſtances, and 
the uneaſineſs you muſt feel At hav- 
ing been driven to diſpoſe of what 
might have made you happy, that I 
mult deſire your acceptance of the 
incloſed, and am 6 


R R a a a A a a _ 3a 


* Your humble ſervant, 
5 HARRIET HEARTY, 


And what do you think was in- 
cloſed? I don't know, cried A- 
dams. Not leſs than a guinea, I 
© hope.'— Sir, it was a bank-note for 
2001, * 2001," ſays Adams, in 2 


rapture!—No leſs, I aſſure you, an- 


ſwered the gentleman: a ſum I was 
not half. ſo delighted with, as with the 
dear name of the generous girl that 
ſent it me; and who was not only the 
beſt, but the handſomeſt creature in 
the univerſe; and for whom I had uy 
had a paſſion, which I never durſt diſ- 


cloſe to her. I kiffed her name a thou- 


ſand times, my eyes overflowing with 
tenderneſs and titude, I repeated 


but not to detain you with theſe mw 
tures, I immediately acquired my li- 


berty; and, having paid all my debts, 


departed, with upwards of 2 


in my pocket, to thank my kind de- 
„ happened to be then out 


of town, a circumſtance which, up- 


on reflection, pleaſed me; for by that 


tery, died the ſame day in which it 


.. ñ . p ĩ ͤ f . 
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making to her 
eyes, T ſaw her 


Sund, and mine fic 
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ä had an opportunity to appear 


before her in a more decent dreſs. At 
ben return to town within'a day or two, 
| threw niyſelf at her feet with the 
moſt ardent acknowledgments, which 
ſhe rejected with an unfe! * greatneſs 
of mind, and told me, I could not o- 
blige her more than by never mention- 
ing, or, if poſſible, thinking on a 
circumſtance which muſt bring to my 
mind an accident that might be griev- 
ous to me to think on. She proceeded 
thus: What I have dene is in my 
on eyes a trifle, and perhaps in- 
« finitely leſs than would have become 
©meto do. And if you think of en- 
* paging in any buſineſs, where a 
' . ſum may be ſerviceable to you, 


< | ſhall not be over-rigid, either as to 


© the ſecurity or intereſt. I endea- 
roured to expreſs all the gratitude in 


my power to this profuſion of good- 
neſs, though p_ it was my ene- 


my, and began to afflit my mind with 
more agonies than all the miſeries I had 
underwent; it affected me with ſeverer 


reſſections than poverty, diſtreſs, -and' 


priſons united, had been able to make 
me feel: for, Sir, theſe acts and pro- 


feſſions of kindneſs, which were ſuf- 
ficient to haveraiſed in a good heart the 


moſt violent paſſion of friendſhip to 
one of the ſame, or to age and ugli- 
nels in a different ſex, came to me 


from a woman, a young and beautiful 


woman, one whoſe perfections I had 
long known; and for whom I had 
long conceived a violent paſſion, though 


with a deſpair which made me endea- 


vour rather to curb and conceal, than 
to nouriſh and acquaint her with- it. 


In ſhort, they came upon me united 
with beauty, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, 
ſuch bewitching ſmiles—O, Mr. A- 
dams, in that moment I loſt myſelf ; 
and forgetting our different ſituations, 
nor conſidering what return I was 

nefs, by deſiring 


her, who had given me ſo much, to 


beſtow her all, I laid gently hold on 


hand, and, conveying it to my 


lips, I preſt it with inconceivable ar- 


dour; then, lifti up my ſwimming 
Tice and neck over- 

ſpread with one bluſh ; the offered to 
withdraw her hand, yet not ſo as to de- 
aver it from mine, though I held it 
with the 3 force. We both 
ood trem ling, her eyes caſt on the 
ifaſtly fixed on 
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her. Goed God, what was then the 
condition of 'my foul! burning with 
love, defire, admiration, gratitude, 
and every tender paſſion, all bent on 
one charming objed 1 Paſſion at laſt 
got the better of both reaſon and re- 
ſpeR, and foftly letting go her hand, 1 
offered madly to claſp her in my arms 
when a little recovering herſelf, ſhe 
ſtarted from me, aſking me, with 
ſome ſhew of anger, if ſhe had any 
reaſon Co this treatment from 
me. I then fell proſtrate before her, 
and told her, if I had offended, m 
life was abſolutely in her power, which 
I would in any manner loſe for her 
ſake. * Nay, Madam,” aid I, you 
© ſhall not be ſo ready to puniſh me, as 
I to ſuffer. T own my guilt. -I de- 
© reſt the reflection that I would have 
© ſacrificed your happineſs to mine. 
© Believe me, I doe repent my in- 
gratitude; yet believe me too, it 
« was my paſſion, my unbounded paſ- 
© fron for you, which hurried me ſo 
© far, I have loved you long and ten- 
« derly; and the goodneſs you have 
© ſhewn me, hath innocently weighed 
« down a wretch undone vs oe Ac- 
quit me of all mean, mercenary 
views; and, before I take my leave 
© of you for ever, which I am reſolved 
« inſtantly to do, believe me, thut 
© fortune could have raiſed me to no 
© height to which I could not have 
« gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
tune Do not, ſays ſhe, inter- 
rupting me with the ſweeteſt voice, 
c or curſe fortune, ſince ſhe hath. - 
« made me happy; and, if ſhe hath 
© put your happineſs in my power, I 
0 an Kee = you ſhall A. nothing 
© in reaſon which I will refuſe. 
Madam, ſaid I, you miſtake me, 
« if you imagine, 'as you ſeem, my 
«© happineſs is in the power of fortune 
now. You have obliged me too 
much already; if I have any wiſh, 
it is for ſome bleſt accident, by which 
I may contribute-with my life to the 
< leaſt augmentation of your felicity. 
As for myſelf, the only happineſs I 
can ever have, will be hearing of 
© yours; and if fortune will make 
© that complete, I will _—_ her all 
© her wrongs to me. You may in- 
© deed,” anſwered ſhe ſmiling, © for 
your own happineſs mult be included 
© in mine. I have long known your 


« worthz nay, I muſt confeſs,” _ 
. 2 
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ſhe bluſhing, * I have long diſcovered 
* that paſſion for me you profeſs, not- 
4 — thoſe endeavours which 
© I am convinced were unaffected, to 
* conceal it; and if all I can give 
© with reaſon will not ſuſhce—take 
* reaſon away—and now I believe you 
cannot aſk me what I will dety,'— 
She uttered theſe words with a ſweet- 
neſs not to be imagined, I imme- 
diately ſtarted; my blood, which lay 
freezing at my heart, ruſhed tumul- 
tuouſly through every vein. I ſtood 
for a moment ſilent; then, flying to 
her, I caught her in my arms, no long- 
er reſiſting—and ſoftly told her, ſhe 
muſt give me then herſelf.—0O Sir— 
Can I deſcribe her look | ſhe remained 
filent, and almoſt. motionleſs, ſeveral 
minutes. At laſt, recovering herſelf 
alittle, ſhe infiſted on my leaving her, 
and in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly 
obeyed : you may imagine, however, 
I ſoon ſaw her again.— But I aſk par- 
don; I fear I have detained you too 
long in relating the particulars of the 
former interview. So far otherwiſe,” 
faid Adams, licking his lips, .* that I 
could willingly hear it over again.” 
Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, 
to be as conciſe as poſſible, within a 
week the conſented to make me the 
happieſt of mankind.” We were mar- 
rizd thortly after; and when I came 
ro examine the circumſtances of my 
wite's fortune, (which I do aſſure you 
I was not preſently at leiſure enough 
to do) I found it-amounted to about 
fix thouſand pounds, moſt part of 
which lay in effects; for her father had 
been a wine-merchant, and ſhe ſeemed 
willing, if I liked it, that I ſhould 
carry on the ſame trade. I readily, 
and too inconſiderately undertook it: 
for, not having been bred up to the 
jecrets of the buſineſs, and endeavour- 


ing to deal with the utmoſt honeſty and. 


uprightneſs, I ſoon found our fortune 
in a declining way, and my trade de- 
creaſing by little and little: for my 
wines, which I never adulterated after 
their importation, and were ſold as 
neat as they came over, were uniyerſa] - 
ly decried by the vintners, to whom I 
could not allow them quite as cheap as 
thoſe who gained double the profit by 
a leſs price. I ſoon began to deſpair of 
improving our fortune by theſe means; 
nor Was I at all caſy at the viſits and 
familiarity of many who kad been my 
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other. 


1 
I 


acquaintance in my proſperity; but 4% 
nied and ſnunned — : 
and now very forwardly renewed — F 
acquaintance with me. | In thort, 1 
had ſufficiently ſeen, that the pleaſure 
of the world are chiefly folly, and the 
buſineſs of it moſtly knavery; and 
both, nothing better than vanity: thi 
men of pleaſure tearing one another ij 
ieces, from the emulation of ſpend 
ing money; and the men of. butinels 
from envy in getting it. My happil 
neſs conſiſted entirely in my wiſt 
whom I loved with an inexpreſſit 
fondneſs, which was perfectly re 
ed; and my proſpects were no othi 
than to provide Go our growing i 
mily; for ſhe was now big of her f 
cond child: I itherefore took an of 
portunity to aſk her opinion of enteh 
ing into a retired life, which, after 
hearing my reaſons, and perceiving 
my affection for it, ſhe readily ems 
braced, We ſoon put our ſmall fogs 
tune, now reduced under three thows 
ſand pounds, into money, with pat 
of which we purchaſed this litt 
lace, whither we retired foon aftex 
er delivery, from a world full & 
buſtle, noite, hatred, envy, and its 
gratitude, to eale, quiet, and love 
We have here lived almoſt twenty 
years, with little orher converſation 
than cur own, moſt of the neighbours. 
hood taking us for very ſtrange peo« 
ple; the ſquire of the pariſh repreſent-, 
ing me as a madman, and the parſon 
as a preſbyterian; becauſe I wilt not 
hunt with the one, nor drink with the? 
Sir,“ ſays Adams, fortune 
c hath, I think, paid you all her debts? 
© in this ſweet retirement. Sir, - 
plied the gentleman, I am thankful o 
the great Author of all things for the 
bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the belt } 
of wives, and three pretty children. 
for whom I have the true tenderneſs of | 
a parent; but no bleſſings are pure M | 
this world. Within three years of my } 
arrival here I loſt my eldeſt ſon. 
[Here he ſighed bitterly.] Sir, ſays Þ 
Adams, we muſt ſubmit to Provi* 2 
« dence, and conſider death as common 
« to all.” We muſt ſubmit, indeeds | 
anſwered the gentleman; and if ns: 
had died, I could have borne the le 
with patience: but alas! Sir, he wa. 
ftolen away from my door by ſoul 
wicked travelling people whom they 


call gipſies; nor could I ever with the 


* 


Y | 
Eft dil gent ſearch recover him. Poor 
ny 1 had the ſweeteſt look, the 
aſt picture of bis mother ! at which 
ſome tears unwittingly dropt from his 

as did likewiſe from thoſe of 
3 who always ſy iſed with 
F his friends on thoſe occaſions. Thus, 
er, ſaid the gentleman, I have finiſh- 
bed my ſtory; in which, if I have 
Sheen too particular, I aſk your par- 
a; and now, if you pleaſe, I will 
ich you another bottle; which pro- 
al the parſon thankfully accepted. 
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War OF LIVING, THE TRAGI- 
FCAL ADVENTURE OF ' THE DOG, 
FAND OTHER GRAVE MATTERS. 


E gentleman returned with the 
bottle; and Adams and he fat 
me time filent, when the former 
arted up and cried, * No, that won't 
do.“ The gentleman enquired into 
i meaning: he anſwered, he had 
en conſidering that it was poſſible 
ſte late famous King Theodore might 
ave been that very * whom he had 
M; but added, that his age could 
5 _ _ imagination. - yu 
ever, ſays he, God diſpoſes all thin 
for the beit, and very probably he 
may be ſome great man, or duke, 
$ may, one day or other, reviſit 
you in that ity.* The gentle - 
man anſwered, he ſhould know him 
mong ten thouſand; for he had a 
mark on his left- breaſt of a ſtrawberry, 
+ which his mother had given him by 
: imging for that fruit. | 
I 1hatbeautifulyoungladythe morn- 
mg, now roſe from her bed, and with 
2 countenance ' blooming with freſh 
youth and 983 like Miſs 
. with ſoft dews hanging on her 
$ puuting lips, began to take her early 
_ walk over. the eaſtern hills; and pre- 
J ſently after, that gallant n the ſun, 
| fole- ſoftiy from his wife's chamber, 
i pay his addreſſes to her; when the 


' 

alk: forth and ſurvey his little gar- 
Sn, which he —— to; — 
Joſeph at the ſame time awaking from 
Er in which he had been two hour 
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Fitleman- aſked his gueſt if he would 
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buried, went with them. No-parterres, 
no fountains, no ſtatues, embelliſhed 
this little garden. It's only ornament 


was a ſhort walk, ſhaded en each fide 


by a filbert hedge, with a ſmall alcove 


at one end, whither-in hot weather the 


gentleman and his wife uſed to retire, 
and divert themſelves with their chil- 
dren, who played in the walk before 
them: but though vanity had no vo- 
tary in this little ſpot, here was vari- 
ety of fruit, and 
for the kitchen, which was abundantly 
ſufficient to eatch the admiration of 
Adams, who told the gentleman he 
had certainly a gardener, - Sir, 
anſwered he, that gardener is now be- 
fore you; whatever you ſee here, is 
the work ſolely of my -own hands. 
Whilſt I am providing neceſſaries for 
my table, I likewiſe: myſelf an 
appetite for them. In fair ſeaſons, T 
ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of the 
twenty-four in this place, where I am 
not idle; and by theſe means I have 
been able to preſerve my health ever 
ſince my arrival here without aſſiſtance 
from phyſic. Hither Þ generally re- 
pair at the dawn, and exerciſe myſelf, 
whilſt my wife dreſſes her children, 


and prepares our breakfaſt ; after which 


we are ſeldom aſunder during the re- 
ſidue of the day; for when the wea- 
ther will not permit them to accom- 
pany me here, I am uſually within 
with them; for I am neither aſhamed 
of 2 with my wife, nor of 
playing with my children: to ſay the 
truth, I do not perceive that inferio- 
rity of underſtanding which the levity 
of rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſi. 
neſs, or the r of the learned, 
would perſuade us of in women. As 
for my woman, I declare I haye found 
none of my own ſex capable of ma- 
king juſter obſervations on life, or of 
delivering them more agreeably; nor 
do F believe any one poſſeſſed of a 
faithfuller or braver friend. And ſure 
as this friendſhip is ſweetened with 


more delicacy and tenderneſs ; fo it is 


confirmed by dearer pledges than can 
attend the cloſeſt male alliance : for 


what union can be ſo faſt, as our com- 


mon intereſts in the fruits of our em- 
braces! Perhaps, Sir, you are not 


yourſelf a father; if you are not, be 
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clean dreſt : for the 


I have in my little ones. Would you 
not deſpiſe me, if you ſaw me ſtretched 
on the-ground, and my children play- 
ing round me? I ſhould reverence 


© the ſight, quoth Adams. I my- 


« ſelf am now the father of fix, and 


have been of eleven; and I can ſay 


«© I never ſcourged a child of my own, 


© unleſs as his ſchool-maſter, and then 


© have felt every ſtroke on my own 
© 'poſteriors. And as to what you ſay 
© concerning women, I have often la- 


© mented my own wife did not un- 


© derſtand Greek. The gentleman 


ſmiled, and anſwered, he would not be 


apprehended to inſinuate that his own 
had an underſtanding above the care 
of her family; on the contrary, ſays 
he, my Harriet, I aſſure you, is a no- 
table houſewife, and the houſekeepers 
of few gentlemen underſtand cookery 
or confectionary better; but theſe are 
arts which ſhe hath no great occaſion 
for now: however, the wine you com- 
mended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, 
was of her own making, as is indeed 
all the liquor in my houſe, except my 
beer, which falls to my province. 
And I aſſure you it is as excellent,” 
2 Adams, as ever I taſted. We 


rmerly kept a maid-ſervant, but ſince 


my girls have been growing up, ſhe is 


- unwilling to indulge them in idleneſs; 


for as the fortunes I ſhall give them 
will be very ſmall, we intend not to 
breed them above the rank they are 
likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach 
them to deſpiſe or ruin a_plain huſ- 
band. "Jed I could with a man of 
my own temper, and a retired life, 
might fall to their lot: for Thaveexperi- 
enced that calm ſerene happineſs which 
is ſeated in content, is inconſiſtent with 
the hurry and buſtle of the world, He 
was proceeding thus, when the little 
things, being juſt riſen, ran eagerly 


towards him, and aſked his bleſſing ; 


they were ſhy to che ſtrangers; but 
eldeſt acquainted her father, that her 
mother and the young gentlewoman 


were up, and that breakfaſt was ready, 


They all went in, where the gentle- 
man was ſurpriſed at the beauty of 
Fanny, who had now recovered her- 
ſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely 
rogues. who had 
taken away her purſe, had left her her 
Hundle. But if he was ſo much ama- 
zed at the beauty of this young crea- 
ture, his gueſts were no leſs charmed 
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at the tenderneſs which appeared in the 
behaviour of the huſband and wife tie 
each other, and to their children, and 


at the dutiful and atfeRionate beha- 
viour of theſe to their parents, Theſe 
inſtances pleaſed the well-diſpoſed mind 
of Adams equally with the readineſs 
which they expreſſed- to oblige their 
gueſts, and their forwardneſs to offer 
them the beſt of every thing in their 
houſe ; and what delighted hint fill 
more, was an inſtance or two of their 
charity: for whilſt they were at break- 
faſt, the good woman was called for 
to aſſiſt her ſick nezghbour, which ſhe 
did with ſome cordials made for the 
public uſe; and the good man went 
into his garden at the fame time, to 
ſupply another with ſomething which 
he wanted thence ; for they Pa no- 
thing which thoſe who wanted it were 
not welcome to. Theſe good people 
were in the utmoſt chearfulneſs, when 
they heard the report of a gun; at 
immediately afterwards a little dog, 
the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, 
came limping in all bloody, and laid 
himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet: the poor 
girl, who was about eleven years old, 
urſt into tears at the fight; and pre- 
ſently one of the neighbours came in 
and informed them that the young 
ſquare, the ſon of the lord of the manor, 
had ſhot him as he paſſed by, ſwearing 
at the ſame time he would proſecute 
the maſter of him for keeping a ſpa- 
niel ; for that he had given notice be 
would not ſuffer one in the pariſh. 
The dog, whom his miſtreſs had taken 
into her lap, died in a few minutes, 
licking her hand. She expreſſed great 
agony at her loſs; and the other chil- 
dren began to cry for their ſiſter's mil+ 
fortune, nor could Fanny herſelf re- 
frain. Whilſt the father and mother 
attempted. to comfort her, Adams 
raſped his crabſtick, and would have 
allied out after the ſquite, had not 
To witheld him, He could not 
owever bridle his tongue——he pro- 
nounced the word raſcal with great 
emphaſis; ſaid he deſerved to be hang- 
ed more than a highwayman, 
wiſhed he had the ſco 


mother took her child nting and 


carrying the dead favourite in her arms 
out of the room, when the gentleman 
ſaid, this was the ſecond time this 


ſquire had endeavoured to kill the lit- 


tle wietch, and had wounded him 


and 
awe 
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ſmartly once before; adding, he could 


have no motive but ill · nature; for the 
little thing, which was not near as big 


23 one's fiſt, had never been twenty 


ds from the houſe in the ſix years 
is daughter had had it, He ſaid he 
kad done nothing to deſerve this uſage : 
but his father had too great a fortune 
to contend with. That he was as ab- 
folute as any tyrant in the univerſe, 
and had killed all the dogs, and taken 
away all the guns in the neighbour- 
45 : and not only that, but he tram 
| down hedges, and rode over corn 
and gardens, with no more regard than 
if they were the highway. I wiſh 
{could catch him in my garden, 
fays Adams; though I would rather 
' forgive lum riding through m 
# houſe, than ſuch an ill - natured 
f as this.“ orb ed any ba 
The chearfulneſs of their conyer- 
ſation being interrupted by this acci- 
gent, jn hich the gueſts could be of 
no ſeryice to their kind entertainer, 


and as the mather was taken up in ad - 


miniſtering conſelation to the poor girl, 
whoſe diſpoſition was too ood haſtily 
to forget the ſudden. loſs of her little 
favourite, which had been fondling 
with her a few minutes before; an 

# Joſeph and Fanny were impatient 
to get home, and begin thoſe preyious 
ceremonies to their happineſs, which 
Adams had infifted on, they now of- 
fered to take their leave. The gentle- 
man importuned them much to ſtay 
dinner: but when he found their ea - 
gernels to depart, he ſummoned his 
wite, and accordingly having perform- 
ed all the uſual ceremonies of bows 
and curt'fies, more pleaſant to be ſeen 
than to be related, they took their 


leave; the gentleman and his wife hear- 


bly wiſhing them a good journey, and 
they as heartily thapking them for their 

nd entertainment. They then de- 
2 n | 1 
ne manner in which the people 
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ADISPUTATION ons CHOOLS, HELD 

- ON THE ROAD BETWEEN MR. A- 

 BRAHAM ADAMS AND JOSEPH ; 

* AND A DISCOVERY NOT UNWEL- 
cone TO THEM BOTH. 


Un travellers having well re- 


R 
57 * thhed themſelyes at the gentle- 


* * 
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man's houſe, Joſeph and Fanny with 
ſleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with 
ale and tobacco, renewed their jour- 
ney with great alacrity; and, purſu- 
ing the road into which they were di- 
rected, travelled many miles before 
they met with any adventure worth 
relating. In this interval we ſhall 
preſent our readers with a very curious 
diſcourſe, as we apprehend it, con- 
cerning public ſchools, which paſſed 
between Ms. Joſeph Andrews and Mr. 
Abraham Agzen.... as. - 

They had not gone far, before A- 
dams calling to Joſeph, aſked him if 
he had attended to the gentleman's 
tory : he anſwered, to all the farmer 
parts © And don't you think,” ſays 

» © he was a very unkappy man in 
* his youth?'—* A very unkappy man 
indeed, anſwered the other. Jo- 
« ſeph,' cries Adams, ſcrewing up his 
mouth, * I have found it; I have diſ- 
covered the cauſe of all the misfor- 
© tunes which befel him. A public 
«* ſchool, Joſeph, was the cauſe of all 
« the calamities which he afterwards 
« ſuffered. Public ſchools are the nur- 
* ſeries of. all vice and immorality. 
© All the wicked fellows whom I re- 
member at the uniyerſity were bred 
at them, Ah, Lord! I gan remem- 
* ber as well as if it way but yeſter- 
day, a knot of them j they called 
© them king's ſchalars, 


© » 


forget why ; 
© —very wicked fellows! Tokgb, you 


© may thank the Lord you, were not 
5 bred at a public ſchool, you would 
© never have preſerved your virtue as 
© you have. The firſt care I always 
© take, is of a boy's morals; I had 
© rather he ſhould be a blockhead than 
© an atheiſt or a preſhyterian, What 
© js all the learning in the world, com. 
© pared to his immortal ſoul ! What 
© ſhall a man take in exchange for hi: 
© ſoul! But the maſters of great ſchools 
© trouble themſelves about no ſuch 
© thing. I have known a lad of eigh· 
teen at the univerſity, who hath not 
© been able to ſay i hu 
for my own part, I always ſcou 

a lad RG: for miſſing that thay 
any other leſſon. Believe me, child, 
all that gentleman's, misfortunes a- 
* roſe from his being educated at a 
It doth not become me, anſwered 
J phy to — 5 any n | 
5 wath, you, Clpeclaily A matter Qs, 
vi * N 
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kind for to be ſure you muſt be 
allowed by all the world to be the 
beſt teacher of a ſchool in all our 
county. — Yes, that, ſays Adams, 
I believe is granted me; that I may 
© without much vanity pretend to: 


© nay, I believe I may go to the next 


county too—but gloriari non eſt me- 
um. — However, Sir, as you are 
© pleaſed to bid me ſpeak, ſays Jo- 
ſeph, you know, my late maſter, 
* Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a 
public ſchoo}, and he was the fineſt 


gentleman in all the neighbourhood. 


And I have often heard him ſay, if 


he had a hundred boys, he would 


© breed them all at the ſame place. 
It was his opinion, and I have often 
© heard him deliver it, 'that a boy ta- 
ken from a public ſchool, and car- 
© ried into the world, will learn more 
in one year there, than one of a 
private education will in five. He 


uſed to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated 


© him a great way, (I remember that 


© was his very expreſſion) for great 
« ſchools are little ſocieties, where a 


boy of any obſervation may ſee in 
_ © epitome what he will afterwards find 
« in the Weh at large. '=— Hint ills ' 

« lachryme; for that very | reaſon," 
quoth Adams, I prefer 2 private 


« ſchool, where boys may be kept in 


© innocence and ignorance; for, ac- 
4 coning to that fine paſſage in the 


©, play of Cato, the only Engliſh tra- 
« gedy I ever read, * 1 


2 If knowledge of the world muſt make 
5 men villains, K | 
May Juda ever live in ignorance. 


Who would not rather preſerve the 


to attain the whole circle of arts and 
ſciences ; which, by the bye, he may 
learn in the claſſes of a private 
ſchool? For I would not be vain, 
but I eſteem myſelf to be ſecond to 
none, null: ſecundum, in teachin 

theſe things ; ſo that a lad may have 
as much Tearning in a private as in 
a public education.'—* And with 
ſubmiſſion, anſwered Joſeph, © he 
may get as much vice; witneſs ſeve- 
ral *country gentlemen, who were 
educated within five miles of their 
own houſes, and are as wicked as if 
© they had known the world from 
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their infancy. . I remember when I 


purity of his child, than wiſh him 


© was in the ſtable, if a young horſe 
© was vicious in his nature, no cor. 
* reftion would make him otherwiſe; 
5 I take it to be equally the ſame a- 
© mong men: if a boy be of a mil. 
© chievous, wicked inclination, no 
* ſchool, though ever ſo private, will 
© ever make him good; on the con- 
* trary, if he be of a righteous tem- 
per, you may truſt him to London, 
or wherever elſe you pleaſe, he will 
© be in no danger of being corrupted, 
© Beſides, I have often heard my ma- 
© ſter ſay, that the diſcipline praftiſed 
in public ſchools was much better than 


that in private. —“ You talk like a 


«.jackanapes,' ſays Adams, and ſo 
did your maſter, Diſcipline, indeed ! 
© becauſe one man ſcourges twenty 
© or thirty boys more in a morning 


than another, is he therefore a better 


& diſciplinarian ! I do preſume to con- 
fer in this point with all who have 
© taught from Chiron's time to this 
© day; and, if I was miſter of fix 
boys only, I would preſerve as good 
c diſcipline amongſt them as the ma» 
© fter of the greateſt ſchool in the 
©-world. I ſay nothing, young man; 
© remember, 1 ſay nothing; but if 
© Sir Thomas himſelf had been edu- 
© cated nearer home, and under the 
© tuition of ſomebody, (remember | 
name nobody) it might have been 
© better for him—but his father muſt 
© inſtitute him in the knowledge of 
© the world. Nemo mortalium omnibus 
© horis 8 Joſeph, ſeeing him run 
on in this manner, aſked pardon many 
times, aſſuring him he had no inten- 
tion to offend. I believe you had 


© not, child,“ ſaid he, and I am not 


© angry with you: but for maintan- 
ing good diſcipline in a fchool ; for 
this And then he ran on as be- 
fore, named all the maſters who are 
recorded in old books, and preferred 
himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this 
good man had an enthuſraſm, or what 
the vulgar call a blind ſide, it was 
this : he thought a ſchoolmaſter 
ateſt character in the world, and 
imſelf the greateſt of all ſchoolma- 


ſters, neither of which points he would 


have given up to Alexander the Great 
at the head of his army. 1 
Adams continued his ſubject t 
they came to one of the beautifulle 
ſpots of ground in the univerſe. 


ind of nati itheatre, 
was à kind * 4 
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lived by the 
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frnmed by the winding of z ſmall ri- 


vulet, which was planted witgthick 
woods, and the trees roſe gradually 
above each other by the natural aſcent 


of the ground they ſtood on ; which 


aſcent as they hid with their boughs, 
ſeemed to have been diſpoſed by 
the defign of the moſt ſkilful planter. 
The foil was fpread with a verdure 
which no paint could imitate; and 
the whole place might have raiſed ro- 
mantic ideas in elder minds than thoſe 
of Joſeph and Fanny, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of love. 6 | 
Here they arrived about noon, and 
Joſeph propoſed to Adams that they 
ſhould reſt a while in this delightful 


place, and refreſh themſelves with ſome 


viſions which the good-nature of 
Mrs, Wilſon had provided them-with. 


Adams made no objection to the pro- 


ofal 3 ſo down they ſat, and pulli 
re cold fow], — a bottle o ite 
they made a repaſt with a chearfulneſs 
which might have attracted the envy 
of more ſplendid tables. I ſhould not 
omit, that they found among their 
viſion a little paper, containing a 
piece of gold, which Adams imagin- 
ing had been put there by miſtake, 
would have returned back to reſtore 
it; but he was at laſt convinced by 
Joſeph, that Mr.- Wilſon had taken 
this handſome way of furniſhing them 
with a ſupply. for their journey, on 
is having related the diſtreſs which 
they had been in, when they were re- 


Adams ſaid, he was glad to ſee ſuch 
an inſtance of goodneſs, not ſo much 
for the conveniency which it brought 
them, as for the ſake of the doer, 
whoſe reward would be great in hea- 
ven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf 
with a reflection, that he ſhould ſhort! 

have an opportunity of returning it 
him; for the gentleman was within a 
week to make a journey into Somer- 


ſetſhire, to paſs through Adams's pa- 


ri, and had faithfully promiſed to 
call on him: a circumſtance which we 
thought too immaterial to mention be- 
fore; but which thoſe who have as 
great an affection for that gentleman 
i ourſelves, will rejoice at, as it may 
them hopes of ſceing him again. 

hen Joſeph made a ſpeech on cha- 
My, which the reader, if he is ſo diſ- 


n ſee in the next chapter; 


we ſcorn to betray him into any 


neroſity of the pedlar. 


3 
ſuch reading, without firſt giving him 


warning. 

MORAL REFLECTIONS, BY JOSTPH 

. ANDREWS; WITH THE HUNTING 

| ADVENTURE, AND PARSON &- 
DAMS'S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


Have often wondered, Sir, ſaid Jo- 


1 ſeph, to obſerve ſo few inftances of 


charity among mankind ; for though 
the goodnels of a man's heart did not 
inchne him to relieve the diſtreſſes of 


+ his fellow-creatures, methinks the de- 


fire of honour ſhould move him to it. 
What inſpires a man to build fine 
houſes, to purchaſe fine furniture, 
pictures, cloaths, and other things, at 
a great expence, but an ambition to 
be reſpected morgthan' other people! 
Now, would not one great act of cha- 
rity, one inſtance of redeeming a poor 


family from all the miſeries of po- 


verty, reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſ- 
man by a ſum of money to the means 
of procuring = livelihood by his in- 
duſtry, diſcharging an undone debtor 
from his debts or a gaol, or any ſuch 
like example of goodneſs; create 2 
man more honour and reſpeC than he 
could acquire by the fineſt houſe, fur- 
niture, pictures or clothes, that were 
ever beheld ? For not only the object 
himſelf, who was thus relieved, but 
all who heard the name of ſuch a per- 
ſon, muſt, I imagine, reverence him 
infinitely more than the poſſeſſor of all 
thoſe other things: which when we ſo 
admire, we rather praiſe the builder, 
the workman, the painter, the Jace- 
maker, the taylor, and the reſt, by 
whoſe ingenuity they are produced, 
than the perſon who by his money: 
makes them his own. For my own 

art, when JI have waited behind my 
ady in a room hung with fine pic- 
tures, while I r hem looking at 
them I have never once thought of 
their owner, nor hath any one elſe, as 
I ever obſerved; for when it hath been 
aſked whoſe picture that was, it was 
never once anſwered, the maſter's of 
the houſe; but Ammyconni, Paul 
Varniſh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Ho- 
garthi, which I ſuppoſe were the names 
of the painters : but if it was aſked, 
who redeemed ſuch a one out of pri- 
| | on; 
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ſon; who lent ſuch a ruined tradeſman 
money to ſet up; who cloathed that 
family of poor {mall children: it is very 
plain what muſt be the anſwer, And 

ſides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, 
if they imagine they get any honour 
at all by theſe means; for I do not re- 
member I ever was with my lady at 
any houſe where ſhe commended the 
houſe or furniture, but I have heard 
her at herreturn home make ſport and 


jeer at whatever ſhe had before com- 


mended: and I have been told hy 
other gentlemen in livery, that it is 
the ſame in their families: but I defy 
the wiſeſt man in the world to turn a 


true good action into ridicule: I defy 


him to do it. He who ſhould endea- 
vour it, would be laughed at himſelf, 
1 wr wo others laugh. _ 
| carce doth an , yet the 

all — in praiſing - 4. qu — — 
deed it is ſtrange that all men ſhould 
conſent in commending goodneſs, and 
no man endeavour to deſerve that com- 
mendation; whilſt, on the contrary, 
all rail at wickedneſs, and all are as 
eager to be what they abuſe. This I 
know not the reaſon of; but it is as 
plain as day- light to thoſe who converſe 


in the world, as I have done theſe 


three years. Are all the great folks 
© wicked then?” ſays Fanny. To be 
ſure there are ſome exceptions, an- 
ſwered Joſeph. Some gentlemen of 
our cloth report charitable actions 
done by their lords and maſters; and I 
have heard Squire Pope, the great 
poet, at my lady's table, tell ſtories of 
2 man that lived at a place called Roſs, 
and another at the Bath, one Al 
Al I forget his name, but it is in 
the book of verſes. This gentleman 
bath built up a ſtately houſe too, 
which the ſquare likes very well; but 
his charity is ſeen farther than his 
houſe, though it ſtands on a hill, aye, 
and brings him more honour too. It 
. was his charity that put him in the 
book, where the ſquire ſays he puts all 
thoſe who deſerve it; and .to be ſure, 
as he lives among all the great pcople, 
if there were any ſuch, he would 
know them. This was all of Mr. Jo- 
ſeph "Andrews's ſpeech, which I could 
get him to recolle&, which I have de- 
| livered as near as was poſſible in his 
oven words, with a very fmall embel- 
liſhment. But I believe the reader 
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hath not been a little ſurpriſed at 
long ſilence of parſon Along oxy 


ly as to many occaſions offered them, 
lelves to exert his curioſity and ob- 
ſervation. The truth is, 19 — fal 
aſleep, and had been fo from the he. 
ginning of the preceding narrative: 
and indeed if the reader conſiders that 
ſo many hours had paſt fince he had 
cloſed his eyes, he will not wonder at 


his repoſe, though even Henley him. . 


ſelf, or as great an orater, (if any ſuch 
be) had been in his roſtrum or tub be- 
fore him. 8 | | 

Joſeph, who, whilſt he was ſpeak- 
ing, had continued in one attitude, 
with his head reclining on one fide, 
and his eyes cait on the ground, no 
ſooner perceived, on looking up, the 
polition of Adams, who was ſtretched 


on his back, and ſnored louder than 


the uſual hraying of the animal with 
long ears, than he turned towards 
Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
bags a dalliance, which, though con- 
ſtent with the pureſt innocence and 
decency neither he would have at- 
tempted, nor ſhe permitted, before 
any witneſs, Whilſt they amuſed 
themſelves in this harmleſs and de- 


lightful manner, they heard a pack of 


hounds approaching in' full cry to- 
wards them; and preſently afterwards 
ſaw a hare pop forth from the wood, 
and, croſſing the water, land within a 
few yards of them in the meadows, 
The hare was no ſooner on ſhore, than 
it ſeated itſelf on it's hinder legs, and 
liſtened to the ſound of the purſuers. 
Fanny was wonderfully pleaſed with 
the little wretch, and eagerly longed 
to have it in her arms, that ſhe might 
preſerve it from the dangers which 
ſeemed to threaten it : but the rational 

art of the creation do not always apt- 
| diſtinguiſh their friends from their 
oes; what wonder then, if this filly 
creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
from the friend, who would ney geo 
tected it, and traverſing the meadows 
again, | 
poſite fide | It was however ſo ſpent and 
weak, that it fell down twice or thrice 
in it's way. This affected the tender 
heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarit/ 
of worrying a poor innocent defence- 
Jeſs animal out of it's life, and putting 
it to the extremeſt torture for diverſion 


, 


aft the little rivulet on the op- 


e 
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be wrought by the noiſe, -t] muſt 
certainly have taſted his * which 


d:Rions of this kind; for on a Tudden 
the hounds ruſhed through the wood, 
which reſounded with their throats, 
and the throats of their retinue, who 
atended on them on horſeback, The 
dogs now paſt the rivulet, and purſued 
the footſteps of the hare ; five horſemen 

d to leap over, three of whom 
ſucceeded, and two were in the attempt 
thrown from their ſaddles into the wa- 
ter: their companions, and their own 


horſes too, proceeded after their ſport, 


and left their friends and riders to in- 
woe the aſſiſtance of fortune, or em- 


ply the more active means of — 
agility for their deliverance. Jo- 
ſeph however was not ſo unconcerned 


on this occaſion ;. he left Fanny for a 


moment to herſelf, and ran to the gen- 
tlemen, who were immediately on 
their legs, ſhaking their ears, and 
akfly, with the help of his hand, at- 


tained the bank, for the rivulet was 


not at all deep; and without ſtaying to 

thavk their Kind aſſiſter, ran dripping 

acroſs the meadow, calling to their 

brother ſportſmen to ſtop their horſes : 

'but they heard them not. Ee 
The hounds were now very little 

hind their poor reeling, ſtaggering prey, 


which, fainting almoſt at every ſtep, 
crawled through the wood, and had 


almoſt. got round to the place where 
Fanny ſtood, when it was overtaken by 
it's enemies; and, being driven out of 
the covert, was caught, and inſtantly 


, tore ta pieces before Fanny's face, who 


was unable to aſſiſt it with any aid 
more powerful than pity; nor could 
lhe prevail on. Joſeph, who had been 
himſelf a ſportiman in his youth, to 
attempt any thing contrary to the laws 


of huntin » in favour of the hare, 
which he laid was killed fairly. 


The hare was caught within a yard 
or wo of Adams, who lay _ at 
ſome diſtance from the lovers; and the 

in devouring it, and pulling it 
backwards and forwards, had drawn 
t ſo elaſe to him, that. ſome of them 
(dy miſtake porngps for the hare's ſkin; 
lock; others at the ſame time apply: 
vg their teeth to his wig, hit be 
« with a handkerchief faſtened to 
head, began to pull him about; 
not the motion of his body 
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delicious flavour mi 
tal to him: but being rouſed by theſe 
tuggings, he inſtantly awaked, and 
with a jerk delivering his head from 
his wig, he with moſt admirable dex- 
terity- recovered his legs, which now 
ſeemed the only members he could en- 
truſt his ſafety to. Having therefore 
eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third 
art of his caſſock, which he willingly 
eft as his exuvia or ſpoils to the enc- 
my, he fled with the utmoſt ſpeed he 
could ſummon to his aſſiſtance, Nor 
let this be any detraction from the bra- 
very of his character; let the number 
of the enemies, and the ſurpriſe in 
which he was taken, be conſidered; 
and if there be any modern ſo out- 
rageouſly brave, that he cannot admit 
of flight in any circumſtance hat- 
ever, I ſay, (but I whiſper that ſoft- 
ly, and I folemly declare, without any - 


intention of giving offence to any 
brave man in the nation) I ſay, or ra- 


ther I whiſper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer 
nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing of 
Hector or Turnus; nay, he is unac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of ſome 
t men living, who, though as 
— as lions, aye, as tigers, have 
run away, the Lord knows how far; 
and the Lord knows why, to the fur- 
priſe of their friends, and the enter- 
tainment of their enemies. But if 
perſons of ſuch heroic diſpolitions are 
a little offended at the behaviour of 
Adams, we aſſure them they ſhall be 
as much pleaſed with what we ſhall 
immediately relate of - Joſeph An- 
drews. The maſter of the pack was 
juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen: call 
it, come in, when Adams ſet out, as 
we. have before mentioned. This gen- 
tleman was generally ſaid to be a great 
lover of humour; but not to mince 
the matter, eſpecially 3 u 7 
this ſubject, he was a great hunter e 
men: indeed he had hitherto followed 


the ſport only with dogs of his own 
Specizey for be kepetwo or thres le 


of barking curs for that uſe only. 

However, us he thought he had now 

found a: man-nimble enough, be was 

willing — himſelf with other 
7 


out, 
s hounds to 


* 


* E a * 


ight have been fa. 
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purſue Mr. Adams, ſwearing it was 
the largeſt Jack-hare he ever ſaw; at 
the ſame time hallooing and hooping as 
if. a conquer'd foe was flying before 
him; in which he was imitated by 


thoſe two or three couple of human, or 


rather two-legged curs on horſeback, 
which we have mentioned before. 
Now thou, whoever thou art, whe- 
ther a mule, or by. what other name 
toever thou chuſeſt to be called, who 
preſideſt over biography, and haſt in- 
tpired all the writers of lives in theſe 
our times; thou who didſt infuſe fuck 
wonderful humour into the pen of im- 


mortal Gulliver; who hait carefully 


guided the judgment, whilſt thou hatt 
exalteil the nervous manly ſtyle of thy 
Mallet; thou who hadit no hand in 


that dedication and preface, or the 


tranſlations which thou wouldſt wil- 
lingly have ſtruck out of the life of 
Cicero; laſtly, thou who without the 
alliſtance of the leaſt ſpice of litera- 
ture, and even againſt his inclination, 
bait, in ſome pages of his book, 
forced Colley Cibber to write Engliſſi; 
do thou aſſiſt me in what I find myſelt 
unequal to. Do thou introduce on the 
plain, the young, the gay, the brave 
Joſeph Andrews; whilft men ſhall 
view him with admiration and envy, 
render virgins with love and anxious 
cer cexn for his ſafety. 

Na ſooner did Joſeph Andrews per- 
ceive the diſtrefs of his friend, when 
firſt the quick-ſcented dogs attacked 
him, than he graſped his cudgel in his 
right-hand, a cudgel which his father 
had of his grandtatker, to whom a 
mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
given it for a preſent in that day, 
when he broke three heads on the 
ſtage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
terength and wonderful art, made 
by one of Mr. Deard's bett work - 
men, whom no other artificer can 
equal; and who hath made all thoſe 
ſucks which the beaus have lately 
walked with about the park in a morn- 
ing: but this was far his maſter- 
piece; on it's head was engraved a 
noſe and chin, which might have been 
miſtaken for a pair of nut- crackers. 
The learned have imagined it deſign - 
ed to repreſent the Gorgon: but it 


was in fact copied from the face of a 


certain old Engliſh baronet of infinite 
wit, humaur, and Yravwty. He did 
intend to have engraved Bere many 
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hiſtories: as the firſt- night of Cay: 
tain — s play, where 

would have ſeen critics in erndevilery 
tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, 
whole ancient inhabitants wite ines 
to.the galleries, where they played on 
catcalls. He did intend to haye paint- 
ed an auction- room, where Mr. Cock 
would have appeared aloft in his pul- 
pit, trumpeting forth the praiſes of a 


china baſon; and with aſtoniſhment 


wondering that nobody bids more for 


that fine, that ſuperb—he did intend 


to have engraved many other thing 

but was forced to leave out all for 

water room.” ED vi 
No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his 


cudgel in his hands, than lightning 


dartet from his eyes; and the heroic 
youth, ſwift of foot, ran with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed to his friend's aſſiſtance. 
He overtook him juſt as Rockwood 
had laid hold of the ſkirt of his caſ- 
ſock, which being torn, hung to the 

round. Reader, we would make a 

mile on this occaſion, but for two 
reaſons; the firſt is, it would interrupt 
the deſcription, which ſhould be rapid 
in this part; but that doth not r 
much, many precedents occurring for 
ſuch an interruption: the ſecond, and 
much the greater reaſon is, that we 
could find no ſimile adequate to our 
purpole; for indeed, hat inſtance 
could we bring to ſet before our read- 
er's eyes at once the idea of friendſtup, 
courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength and 
ſwiftneſs; all which blazed in the per- 
ſon of Joſeph Andrews. Let thoſe 
therefore that deſcribe lions and tigers, 
and heroes fiercer than both, raiſe 
their poems or plays with the ſimile of 
Joſeph Andrews, who is himſelf above 


the reach of any ſimile. 


Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold 
on the parſon's ſkirt, and ſtopt his 
flight; which Joſeph no ſooner per- 
ceived, than he levelled his cudgel at 
his head, and laid him ſprawling. 
Jowler and Rin then fell on 
his great- coat, and had undoubtedly 
brought him to the ground, had not 


Joſeph, collecting all his force, given 


Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, 
titting-his hold he ran howling over 

che plam. A harder fate remained 

for these, O Ringwood, Ringwood, 


the beſt hound that ever purſued 3 


hare, who never threw his way 
where the (cent was undoubtedly — 
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good at * and ſure in a bigb- | 


% no bab no ober- rummer, re- 

by the whole pack : for, when - 

ever he opened, they knew the game 
wu at hand. He fell by the ſtroke 
of Joſeph. Thunder, and Plunder, 
and Wonder, and. Blunder, were the 
next victims of his wrath, and mea- 
ſured their lengths on the ground. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. 
John Temple had bred up in his houſe, 
and fed at his own table, and Jately 
ſent the ſquire fifty miles for a preſent, 
nn fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him by 
the leg; no dog was ever fiercer than 
ſhe, being deſcended from an Amazo- 


nian breed, and had worried bulls in 


her own country, but now waged an 
unequal figh:z and had ſhared the 
fate of thoſe we have mentioned before, 
had not Diana. (the reader may believe 
it or not as he pleaſes) in that inſtant 
interpoſed, and in the ſhape of the 


' buntſman ſnatched her favourite up in 


her arms. 
The parſon now faced about, and 
with his crabſtick felled - many to the 


earth, and ſcattered others, till he was 


attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the 
ground. Then Joſeph flew to his 
reſcue, and with ſuch might fell on 
the vitor, that, O eternal blot to his 
name! Cæſar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the moſt 
freadful violence, when lo! the huntſ- 
man, a man of years and dignity, 
lifted his voice, and called his hounds 


from the fight; telling them in a lan- 


guage they underſtood, that it was in 
ram to contend longer, for that fate 
5 decreed the victory to their ene- 
FR ence? | 
Thus far the muſe hath with her 
uſual dignity related this prodigious 
battle, a battle we apprehend never 


life-writer © whatever; and having 
brought it to a concluſion ſhe ceaſed: 


we ſhall therefore proceed in our ordi- 


nary ſtyle with the continuation of this 
hiftory. © The ſquire and his compa- 
mions, whom the figure of Adams, 
ud the gallantry of Joſeph, had at 


Uit thrown into a violent fit of laugh- 
ier, "and who had hitherto beheld the 
Wgagement' with more delight than 
-match, race, 


uy chace,  ſhooti 
ext {fighting, bull or bear-daiting 


n 


8 F* 
* * 


many of which lay 


brandiſhed their wooden 


ther mirth nor an 


c by any poet, romance, or 
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apprehend the danger of their hounds, 

ay ſprawling in the 
fields. The ſquire therefore having 
firſt called his friends about him, as 
guards for ſafety of his perſon, rode 


manfully up to the combatants, and 


ſummoning all the terror he was maſ- 
ter of into his countenance, demand= 
ed with an authoritative voice of * 

$ 


ſeph, what he meant by aſſaultin 
Joſeph anſwer- _ 


9485 in that manner. _ 
ed with great intrepidity, that they had 
firſt fallen on his Friend, and if they 


had belonged to the greateſt man in 
the kingdom, he would } ve treated 


them in the ſame way; for whilſt his 


veins contained a ſingle drop of blood, 
he would not ſtand idle by, and ſee 
that gentleman (pointing to Adams) 
abuſed either by man or beaſt; and 
having ſo ſaid, both he and Adams 
weapons, and 
put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, 
that the ſquire and his company 


thought proper to preponderate, before 


they offered to revenge the cauſe of 
their four-footed allies. | 
At this inſtant Fanny, whom the 
apprehenſion of Joſeph's danger had 
armed ſo much, that forgetting her 
own, ſhe had made the utmoſt expe- 
dition, came up. The ſquire and all 
the horſemen were ſo ſurp 


ed both their eyes and thoughts ſolely 
on her, every one declaring he had ne- 
ver ſeen ſo charming a creature. Nei- 
en them 2 
moment longer; but all ſat in filent 
amaze. The huntſman only was free 
from her attraction, who was buſy in 
cutting the ears of the dogs, and en- 
deavouring to recover them to life; in 
which he ſucceeded fo well, that only 


two of no great note remained flaugh- 


tered on the field of action. Upon 
this the huntſman declared, "twas well 
it was no worſe; for his part he could 
not hlame the gentleman, and won- 
dered his maſter would encourage the 
dogs to hunt chriſtians ; that it was 
the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to make 
them 3 vermin inſtead of ſticking 
to A EE ; | 


The ſquire being informed of the 
little miſchief that had been done, 


and perhaps ha 2 miſchief of 
ano kind 8 i 
Mr. Adams with a more favourable 


riſed vim 
her 8 that they immediately fix- 


$ head, accoſted 


— 
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alpe&t than, before: he told him he was the ſervants were ordered to make kin 
Had endeavoured. all he could to pre» intended for Adams: which 

yent it the moment he was acquainted 8 executed, the ſquire thought 
with his cloth, and greatly commend- ſhould eaſily accompliſh what he hac, 
ed the courage of his ſervant; for fo when he firſt ſaw her, intended to per. 
he imagined Joſeph to be. He then petrate with Fanny. | 
Favited Mr. Adams to dinner, and de- It may not be improper, before we 


- 


. 


d the young. woman might come proceed farther, to open a little the 
Ga XY Adams. refuſel a lon Character of this eme and that 
while, but the invitation was repeated of his friends. The maſter of this 
ith ſo much earneſtneſs and courteſy, houſe then was a man of a yery conſ. 
Pat at Iength he was forced to * derable fortune; a batchelor, as we tum, 
it. His wig and hat, and other ſpoils have ſaid, and about forty of thoſe 
of the Bach being gathered together age: he had been educated 178 was ; 
y Joſeph (for otherwiſe probably here uſe the expreſſion) in the country, 
Mey would have been forgotten) he and at his own home, under the care 
put himſelf into the beſt order he of his mother, and 2 tutor who had or- 
could; and then the horſe and foot ders never to correct him, nor to com- 
moved forward in the ſame. pace to- pel him to learn more than he liked, 
wards the ſquire's houſe, which ſtood which it ſeems was very little, and 
| MATTY little diſtance. that only in his childhood ; for from 
A they were on the road, the the age of fifteen he addicted himſelf 
| Yovely anny attraded the eyes of all; ents to hunting and other rural a- 
they endeavoured to outvie one another muſements, for which his mother took 
in encomiums on her beauty; which care to equip him with horſes, hounds, 
the reader will pardon my not relating, and all other neceſſaries: and his tu- 
as they had not any thing new or un- tor, endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf 
common in them: fo muſt he likewiſe with his young pupil, who would, he 
my not ſetting down the many curious knew, be able handſomely to provide 
* which were made on Adams; for him, became his companion, not 
ſome of them declaring that parſon- only at theſe exerciſes, but likewiſe 
"hunting was the belt ſport in the world; over a bottle, which the young ſquire 
others commending his ſtanding at had a very early reliſh for. At the 
bay, which they ſaid he had done as age of twenty, his mother by bu to 
well as any badger; with ſuch like think ſhe had not fulfilled the duty of 
merriment, which, though it would a parent; ſhe therefore reſolved to per- 
ill become the dignity of this hiſtory, ſuade her ſon, if poſſible, to that 
afforded much laughter and diverſion which the imagined would well ſupply 
to the ſquire and his facetious com- all that he might have learned at a pub- 
panions. ee e lic ſchool or univerſity. This is what 
3 | they-commonly call travelling; which, 
ng A with the help of a tutor, who was fix- 
CHA.P. VII. | ed on to attend him, ſhe eaſily ſuccced- 
SE T4 ads a | gc in. He made in three years the 
A SCENE. OF ROASTING, ,VERY tour of Europe, as they term it, Þ 
 NIC8LY ADAPTED TO THE FRE- returned home well furniſhed with 
_...SEST TASTE AND TIMES, French clothes, phraſes and ſervants, 
n ings 3 with a hearty contempt for his omn 
HEX arrived at the ſquire's country; eſpecially what had a b. 
houſe jut as his dinner was vour of the plain ſpirit and honeſt of 
ready. A little diſpute aroſe. on the our anceſtors, His mother greatly ap- 
= account of Fanny, whom the ſquire, plauded herſelf at his return; and no 
.who was a batchelor, was deſirous to being maſter of 10 Own fortune, be 
place at bis own table: but ſhe would ſoon procured himſelf a ſeat in parlis- 
bot conſent, nor would Mr. Adams ment, and was in the common option 
rang BE to be parted from Joſeph : one of the fineſt gentlemen of his-ag** 
Je that the was at length with him "but what diſtinguaihed him chieſly; . 
conſigned over to the kitchen, where a ſtrange delight which he 0k 1 thing 


, 
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ting which is ridiculous, odiaus, and 
in his own ſpecies 3 ſe that 
. à companion without 
— — of theſe ingredients, and 
thoſe who were marked by nature in 
the moſt eminent degree with them, 
were moſt his favourites: if he eyer 
found 3 man who either had not, or 
endeavoured. to. canceal, theſe imper- 
feftions, he tagk great pleaſure in in- 
ethods of forcing him into 
Saen which were not natural to 
him, or in drawing forth and expoſing were 
05 Hat were; for which e 10. 
— $ provided with a ſet of fe 
om before called curs;. 
aud who did indeed no great honour, the 
to 2 2 aur eee WAS, 
to hunt out an ay every thing. 
that had any ſavour of Co abovemen-. 
tioned — 6:15.64 and eſpecially in the, 
wel and beſt 8 but if they 
in their ſearc were to. 
turn even virtue an om em- 
ſelves into ridicule for Rk he: ae of. 
their maſter and feeder... The gentle- 
men of eur · like diſpoſition, who were 
now at his houſe, and whom be had 
ol with him 2 Landon, were, 
half-pay. officer, a player, A. 
ull poet, a quack-doRor, a ſcraping. 
5 and a lame German dancing- 


As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while 
Mr. Adams was ſaying. can. the 
Ney N his chair f 22 be- 

o that when, be endea- 

nr to ſeat himſelf he fell down on 
SEL and. this compleated joke 
A 2 c . entertainment of 

a 12 ny the pot, who fat 
next to him on the fide, and 
an LITE while poor A- 
dams was reif drinking to' the 
walter of the houſe, 15 overturn a plate 
of —. into his breeches; A with 


f the waiting 
to con- 
into Mr. A 


the beſt liquor he e k, but ra- 
ther too rich of fs mal, contnbutd er 
"gun 10 cheir laughter. 


e ater yermin, will i hoes fes of dh bes | 
: N trailed op the ground. 


f 2 
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- JOSEPH. ANDREWS... 


been able to come at. the 


Serta ens 
When dinner you == | 


ich Na 1 be 


from whom we had moſt o of de rela- 


tion, could not recolled jets! 
of this kind praftifed. on oy hi ich* 
the inoffe 


A. dif echten of his own” 
heart made him llow in di covering 3. 4 
and indeed had it Nor! been for the in- 


formation w we received from = 
ſervant in the family, this part of our” 
hiſtory, which we take is. none of 


the leaſt cyrious,. out have been de- 


orably im 
ay it pro : N le, that 157 more jokes 
av ll i it e during 


their dinner; ut wi aveb 


of e 
poet to repeat fone e 
which he ſaid were ' made extempore.” 
The followipg is a copy of them, f 277 
cured with the greatel 4iiculty, 


4 extempore poem, on arſon Udams. 
Did ever mortal ſuch i parfon view; vel 


His caffock eld, his wi pts over Nr 
Well 1 — — „ de fy ou 


In ſmelt» more wrap tothatthan 3 | 


But would it net make any mortal N 
To ſee this parton taken for 8 — oy. , 
Could Phoebus err ches grofelys Pro i ; 
For 3 good player might have 


At which worde the bard a 
off the player's wig, and yec 
approbation of the comps 
perhaps 


than. his head. 


übe inſten 


of retorting the jeſt on the poet, be- 


e fame 


talen 
| 25 to eee his talents on Bp a9 2 


ect 
wit out of 
whole body 
received * great ace amatigns by all 


ſent, It was now ing-ma⸗ 

s turn to i talenta; he 
therefore addreſſing to Adam: 
in broken Toe is 8 WAS po 
man ver * AN Ka ge 

ſuppole | * 
= of ſome great maſter. I. bod 


dip to dance a mipuct,. telling 
his caſſock 


and that be zwpuld hi be his party 


At which worde, without wait- 


— for an anſwer, he pulled out his 


+ 4 as 


gh we muſt | 


Lv * * — 


s for the dex terity 2 lu. den I | 


pits key 0 th | 


. A clergymay | 
dance; and conc 455 5 


would ſerys for . a 


© gloves, 
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s fiddle, The company all offere 


the dancing-maſter wagers that the 
parſon out=-danced him, which he re- 
fuſed, ſaying, he believed fo too; for 
He had never ſeen any man in his life 
who looked de dance ſo well as de 
gentleman. He then ſtepped forwards 
the hand, which 


to take Adams b 
the latter haſtily withdrew; and at the 
ſame time clenching his fiſt, adviſed 


him not to carry the jeſt too far, for 
he would not endure being put upon. 


The dancing-maſter no ſooner ſaw the 
fiſt, than he prudently retired out of 
it's reach, and ſtood aloof mimicking 
Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, 
not 
avoid his laying hold on him, which 


he had once attempted.” In the mean 


while, the captain perceiving an op- 


portunity, pinned a cracker or devil to 


the caſſock, and then lighted it with 
their little ſmoking- candle. Adams 


being a ſtranger to this ſport, and be- 


lieving he had been blown up in re- 
ality, ſtarted up from his chair, and 
jumped about the room to the infinite 


joy of the beholders, who declared he 


was the beſt dancer in the univerſe, 


As ſoon as the devil had done tor- 


menting him, and he had a little re- 


covered his confuſion, he returned to 
the table, ſtanding up in the poſture 
of one who intended to make a ſpeech. 
They all cried out, Hear him, hear 
him: and he then ſpoke in the fol- 
lowing manner. * Sir, I am ſorry to 
© ſee one to whom Providence hath 
been ſo bountiful in beſtowing his 
«© favours, make ſo ill and ungrateful 
a return for them; for though you 
© have not inſulted me yourſelf, it is 
© viſible you have delighted in thoſe 
that do it, nor have once diſcoura- 
« ved the many rudeneſſes which have 
0 [aro ſhewn towards me: indeed to- 
© wards yourſelf, if you rightly un- 
0 derſtood them; for * your gueſt, 
and by the laws of hoſpitality enti- 
* tled ta your protection. One gen- 


_ © tleman hath thought proper to pro- 


s duce ſome poetry upon me, of which 
© I ſhall only ſay, that I had rather 
de the ſubject than the compoſer, 
He hath pleaſed to treat me _ diſ- 
reſpect as a parſon. I apprehend my 
C — is not the ſubject of ſcorn, 


nor that I can become ſo, unleſs by 


© being a diſgrace to it, whach I hope 


eſſing what he was at, but to 


SY 
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gloves, and the fidler was preparing 6 


poverty will never be called, Ab. 
other gentleman indeed hath 

* ſome ſentences where the order iter 
is mentioned with contempt. Hs 
« fays they are taken from * 4 
am ſure ſuch plays are à fcandal 
to the government which ' permits 
them, and curſed will be the nation 
© where they are repreſented. How 
others have treated- me, I need not 
obſerve; they themſelves, when they 
_— mutt allow the behaviour to 
be as improper to my years as to 
cloth. . found Ay Sir, Row 
ling with two of my pariſhioners (I 
omit your hounds falling on me; 
for I have 15 forgiven it, whether 
it proceeded from the wantonneſs or 
negligence of the huntſman) my 
appearance might very well perſuade 
you that your invitation was an act 
of charity, though in reality we are 
«© well provided; yes, Sir, if we had 


a 6a a na aA a 2a mn aA 29 2a Xn 


© an hundred miles to travel, we had 


« ſufficient to bear our expences in a 
© noble manner. At which words he 
er the half-guinea which was 
ound in the baſket. ' © I do not ſhew 
vou this out of oſtentation of riches, 
„but to convince you I ſpeak truth, 
© Your ſeating me at your table was 
© an honour which I did not ambi- 
* tiouſly affect. When I was here, I 
© endeavoured to behave towards you 
© with the utmoſt reſpe& ; if I have 
« failed, it was not with defign ; nor 
© could, I, certainly, ſo far be guilty 
ns to deſerve the inſults I have ſuf- 
© fered. If they were meant therefore 
either to my order or my poverty, 
(and you ſee I am not very poor) 
the ſhame doth not lie at my door, 
and I heartily pray that the ſin may 
© be averted from yours. He thus 
finiſhed, and received a general clzp 
from the whole company. Then the 
gentleman of the houſe told him, be 
was ſorry for what had happened; that 
he could not accuſe him of 1 ſhare 
in it: that the verſes were, as himſelf 


| had well obſerved, ſo bad, that be 


might eaſily anſwer them; and for the 
ſerpent, it was undoubtedly 4 very 
great affront done him by the dancing 
maſter, for which, if he well threſhed 
him, as he deſerved, the gentleman 
fait he ſhould: be very much pleaſed 
to ſee it; (in which probably he ſpoke 


truth.) Adams anſwered, whoever had 
done it, it was not his profeſſion 10 
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him. that way; but for the per - 
a he had bref I ama 
« witneſs,” ſays he, of his inno- 
« cence; for 1 had my eye on him all 
« the while. Whoever he is, God for- 
«give him, and beſtow on him a lit- 
0 fe more ſenſe as well as humanity." 
The captain anſwered with a fſurly. 
look and accent, that he hoped he did 
not mean to reflect on him; d—n him, 
he had as much imanity as another, 
and if any man ſaid he had not, he 
would convince him of his miſtake by 
cutting his throat. Adams ſmiling, 
ſaid, he believed he had ſpoken right 
by accident. To which the captain 
returned, What do you mean by my 


« ſpeaking right? If you. was not a 


0 . would not take theſe words; 
« but your gown protects you. If 
© any, man Wwho wears a ſword had 
« faid ſo much, I had pulled him by 
© the noſe before this.“ Adams re- 
plied, if he attempted any rudeneſs to 
las perſon, he would not find any 
piotetion for himſelf in his gown ; 
and clenching his fiſt, declared he had 
threſhed many a ſtouter man. The 
gentleman did all he could to eneou- 
rage this warlike diſpoſition in Adams, 
and was in hopes to have produced a 


| battle: but he was diſappointed ; for 


the captain made no other anſwer than, 
© It is very well you are a parſon ;* 
and ſo drinking off a bumper to old 
mother church, ended the diſpute. 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto 
been ſilent, and who was the graveſt, 
but moſt miſchievous dog of 1 in 
a very pompous ſpeech highly ap- 
plauded what Adios had fid,; ind 
3s much diſcommended the behaviour 
to him. He proceeded to encomiums 
on the church and poverty; and laſt- 
recommended forgiveneſs for what 
had paſſed to Adams, who immedi- 
ately anſwered, that every thing was 
orgiven; and in the warmth of his 
82 he filled a bumper of ſtron 
„(a liquor he preferred to 2 5 
and drank a health to the whole com- 


pany, ſhaking the captain and the p 
Ua by e and idrefing 


imſelf with great reſpe& to the doc- 
dor; who indeed had not laughed our- 
wardly at an thing that paſſed, as he 
had a. perfe command of his muſ- 
cles, and could laugh inwardly with- 

ſeat ſymptoms in 


zduntenance. The doctor now 


deſcribe it. 
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and degrees 
cuſſing a point of philoſophy, and that 


men diſcovered themſelves in nothing 

in the choice of their amuſe. 

ments; * for,” ſays he, as it muſt 
greatly raiſe our 88 of the 
kuturs conduct in life of boys, whom 

« in their tender years we perceive, 


more t | 


inſtead of taw or balls, or other. 


childiſi play-things, to chuſe, at 


nius in contentions of wit, learn 
ing, and ſuch like; ſo muſt it inſpire 


one with equal contempt of a man, 
if we ſhould diſcover him playing 


” 


© at taw or other childiſh play. A- 


dams highly commended the doctor's 


opinion, and ſaid, he had often won- 
dered at ſome paſſages in ancient au- 
thors, where Scipio, 
great men, were 

paſſed many hours in amuſements of 
the moſt trifling kind. The doctor 
replied, he had by him an old Greek 
manuſcript, where a favourite diver- 
ſion of Socrates was recorded. Aye," 
ſays the parſon eagerly, * I ſhould be 
© moſt infinitely obliged to you for 
© the favour of peruſing it.” The doc- 
tor promiſed to ſend it him, and far- 
ther ſaid, that he believed he could 
© T think,” ſays he, as 
© near as I can remember, it was this. 
© There was a throue erected, on one 


© ſide of which fat a king, and on the 


© other a queen, with their guards and 
«© attendants ranged on both ſi des; to 


them was introduced an ambaſſador, 


« which part Socrates always uſed to 
« perform himſelf; and when he was 
ed up to the footſteps of the throne, 
© he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs 
© in ſome grave ſpeech, full of virtue 
© and neſs, and morality, and ſuch 
© like. After which, he was ſeated 
© between the king and queen, and 
« royally entertained, This I think 
© was the chief part. Perhaps I may 
© have forgot ſome particulars; for it 
c js long NY wp it.“ Adams ſaid, 
it was indeed a diverſion worthy the 
relaxation of fo great a man; and 
thought ſomething refembling it ſhould 
be inſtituted among our 
inſtead of cards and other idle paſtime, 
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began a ſecond formal ſpeech, in which 
he declaimed againſt all levity of con- 
verſation, and what is uſually called _- 
mirth. He ſaid, there were amuſe- 
ments fitted for perſons of all ages 
from the rattle to the diſ- 
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in which he was informed they trifled 


away too nuch of their lives. He add- 
ed, the chriſtian religion was a nobler 


ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any So- 
cons could have invented. Thegen- _ 
tleman of the houſe approved what 


Mr. Adams ſaid, 'and declared, he was 
reſolved to perform the ceremony this 


very evening. To Which che doctor 


objected, as no one was prepared with 
a ſpeech, * unleſs,” ſaid he (turning to 


Adams with a 


© for fear of what may happen. He 


was eaſily prevailed 'on by his worthy 


friend; as he now calſed the doctor, to 


_ undertake the part of an ambaſſador ;_ 


ſo that the gentleman ſent immediate 
orders to have the throne erected; 


which was performed before they had 


drank two bottles: and perhaps the 
reader will hereafter have no great rea- 


ſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the 
ſervants. Indeed, to confeſs the 


truth, the throne was no more than 


this; there was a great tub of water 
provided, on each ſide of which were 
placed two ſtools raiſed higher than 


the ſurface of the tub, and over the 


whole was laid a blanket; on theſe F 
ſtools were placed the king and queen, 


namely the maſter of the houſe, and 


the captain. And now the ambaſſador 


was introduced, between the poet and 
the doctor, who, having read his ſer- 
mon to the great entertainment of all 
projets was led up to his place, and 
eated between their majeſties. They 
immediately roſe up, when the blanket 
wanting it's ſupports at either end, 
pave way, and. ſouſed Adams over 
ead and ears in the water; the cap- 
tain made his eſcape, but unluckily 
the gentleman himſelf not being as 
nimble as he ought, Adams caught 
hold pf him before he deſcended from 


his throne, and pulled him 'in with 


bim, to the entire ſecret ſatisfaction of 
all the company. Adams, after duck- 
ing the ſquire twice or thrice, leapt 
out 'of the tub, and looked ſharp for 
the doctor, whom he would certainl 

have conveyed to the ſame place of 


| honour; but he had wiſely withdrawn: 


he then ſearched for his crabſtick, and 
having found that, as well as his fel - 
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| avity of countenance _ 
which would have deceived a more 
knowing man) you have a ſermon _ 
© about you, doctor. —“ Sir, ſays. 
Adams, I never travel without one, 


not ſtay a moment longer in f | 
' houſe,” He' then departed, within? 

taking leave of his hoſt, whom he had 
exacted a more ſevere revenge on than 
he intended: for as he did not uſe ſuf. 


ficient care to dry himſelf in time, he 
caught a cold by the accident, which 


threw bim into a feyer, that had like 


to have coſt him his life, 


-— CA AF Yr 


WHICH SOME READERS WILL THINK 


TOO SHORT, AND OTHERS T00 
'LoNG, Yang 


A DAMS and Jofeph' (who was 


A. no leſs enraged than his friend at. 
the treatment he met with) went out. 


- with their ſticks in their hands and car- 


ried off Fanny, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the ſervants, who did 


all, without proceeding to violence, in 


their power to detain them, The 


walked as faſt as they could, not ſo 


much from any apprehenſion of being 
purſued, as that Mr. Adams might by 
exerciſe prevent any harm from the wa- 


ter. The gentleman, who had given 


ſuch orders to his ſervants concernin 
anny, that he did not in the le 
fear her getting away, no ſqoner heard 
that ſhe was gone, than he began to 
rave, and immediately diſpatched feve- 
ral with orders, either to bring her 
back, or never return, The poet, 
the player, and all but the dancing- 
maſter and doctor, went on this errand, 
The night was very dark, in which 
our friends began their journey; how- 
ever they ba, ſuch expedition, that 
they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was 
at ſeven miles diſtance. Here they una- 
nimouſly conſented to paſs the even- 
ing, Mr. Adams bcing now as dry as 
he was before be had ſet out on his 
embaſſy. 


This inn, which indeed we might 


call an alchouſe, had not the words, 
© The New Inn, been writ .on the 


ſign, afforded them no bettet proviſion 
than bread and cheeſe, and ale; on 
which, however, they made 3 very 
comfortable N a: hunger is bet- 
ter than a French cook. - - 4. 
They had no ſooner A4 z than 
to the 


migbey 
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mighty for his food, declared he had 
at his homely commons with much 
greater ſatisfaction than his ſplendid 
inner, and expreſſed great contempt 
for the folly of mankind, who ſacri- 
fice their hopes of heaven to the acqui- 
ſtion of vaſt wealth; ſince ſo much 
comfort was to be found in the hum- 
bleſt ſtate and the loweſt proviſion. 


x Very true, Sir, ſays a grave man 
who ph ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, 


and who was a traveller as well as him- 
ſelf, * T have often been as much 
© ſurpriſed as you are, when I conſi- 
« der the value which mankind in ge- 
' neral ſet on riches; fince every day's 
© experience ſhews us how little is in 
© their power; for what indeed truly 
© defirable can they beſtow on us? can 
they give beauty to the deformed, 
© ſtrength to the weak, or health to 
© the infirm? ſurely if they could, we 
* ſhould not ſee ſo many ill- favoured 


© faces haunting the aſſemblies of the 


© preat, nor would ſuch numbers of 
© feeble wretches languiſn in their 
* coaches and palaces. No, not the 
wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe 
© any, =o to dreſs pale uglineſs in 
©the bloom of that youn 


maiden, 
© nor any drugs to equip diſeaſe with 
* the yigour of that young man. 


not riches bring us ſolicitude inſtead 
* of reſt, envy inſtead of affection, 
re danger » wr up of — ? can 
rolong their own poſſeſſion, or 

6 way wh 70 days who 2 s them? 
© So far ocherwiſe, that the ſloth, the 
* luxury, the care which attend them, 
* ſhorten the lives of millions, and 
* bring them with pain and miſery to 
an untimely grave, Where then is 
* their value, if they can neither em- 
* belliſh, or ſtrengthen our forms, 
* Iweeten or prolong our lives? Again, 
* Can they adorn the mind more 
1 man the body? Do they not rather 
lwell the heart with vanity, puff up 

* the cheeks with pride, ſhut our ears 
. {every call of virtue, and our bow- 
ele to every motive of compaſſion !* 
—* Giye me your hand, brother, ſaid 
in 2 rapture; * for I ſuppoſe 


{you are 


Ae of the uch of Rome z but 
k oY underſtan : 


but if I may fo 


are a clergyman. . No, truly," 
red the 5 Ja (indeed be * 


not 1 4 d dür laws, will 

* wonder he was not pyer-ready to 
#4 Ll * 4 a4. #34 3 44 1 7 * 2 
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a een 
1 have preached. 

every ſyllable of your ſpeech f 

« times over: for it hath always ay- 


© ments: 1 believe 


<\ peared to me eaſier for à cable rope 


© (which by the way is the true reg- 


© dering of that word we have tran- 
© {lated camel) to go through the eye 
© of a needle, than for a rich man to 


« get into the kingdom of heaven. 


c t, Sir,” ſaid the other, will he 


« eaſily granted you by divines, and 


© is deplorably true; but as the proſ- 
c pe&t of our good at a diſtance doth 


not ſo forcibly affect us, it might be 
© of ſome ſervice to mankind to be 
made thoroughly ſenſible, which I 


think they might be with very little 


© ſerious attention, that even the bleſ- 


© ſings of this world are not to be pur- 
© chaſed with riches, A do&trine, in 
my opinion, not only metaphyſically, 

ſay, ally 
© demonſtrable; and which I have been 
C way ſo perfectly convinced of, 
that I have a contempt for 3 


much as for gold. Adams now 
gan 2 long. ſeourſe; but as maſt . 


which he ſaid occurs among many 
authors who have treated this ſubject, 
I ſhall omit inſerting it. During it's 
continuance, Joſeph and Fanny re- 
tired to reſt, and 5 hoſt lkewile left 
the room. When the Engliſh parſon 
had concluded, the Romiſh reſumed 


the diſcourſe, which he continued with 


great bitterneſs and invective; and at 
fc ended by deſiring Adams to lend 
him eighteen-pence to pay his reckon- 


ing; promiſing, if he never paid him, 


he might. be aſſured of his prayers. 
The good man anſwered, that eighteen 
pence would be too little to carry him 
any very long journey; that he had 
half a guinea in his pocket, which he 
would. divide with him. He then fell 
to ſearching his 2 but could 
find no 2 8 0 Abel. bad pal 
ny with whom he dined, had 
dee Fe upon him which, we. did not 
then enumerate, and had ;picked 12 
pocket of all 1 treaſure. which, 


* ſpent, it, NN as I am a.chxiſtiang 1 


. 


baye not now a 
S ® * : " = 


had a whole balf-guines in my, packet 
enny;of it left, Sure 
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devil muſt have taken it from me. 
Sir, anſwered the prieſt, ſmiling, 
you need make no excuſes; if you 
are not willing to lend me the mo- 
© ney, I am contented.— Sir, cries 
Adams, if I had the greateſt ſum 
* in the world; aye, if I had ten 
pounds about me, I would beſtow it 
© all to reſcue any chriſtian from diſ- 
© treſs. I am more vexed at my loſs 
on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thing ſo unlucky ? 
© Becaufe I have no money in m 


© pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpected to be no 
© chriſtian.'*— I am more unlucky! 

© quoth the other, if you are as gene- 
0 


rous as you ſay: for really a crown 
would lave made me happy, and 
conveyed me in plenty to the place 
I am going, which is not above 
twenty miles off, and where I can 
arrive by to-morrow night. I aſ- 
ſure you I am not accuſtomed to 
travel yermyleſs. I am but juſt ar- 
rived in England; and we were 
forced by a ſtorm in our paſſage to 
throw all we had overboard. I do 


my word for the trifle I owe him; 
but TI. hate to appear fo meun as to 
confeſs myſelf without a ſhilling to 
ſuch 4 for theſe, and * A7. 
too many others, know little dif- 
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© ference in their eſtimation between a 


© beggar and a thief, However, he 
thought he ſhould deal better with 
the hoſt that evening. than the next 
morning; he therefore reſolved to ſet 
out immediately, notwithſtanding the 
darkneſs; and accordingly, as ſoon as 
the hoſt returned, he communicated 
to him the fituation of his affairs; 
upon which the hoſt, ſcratching his 
head, anſwered, * Why, I do not know, 
© maſter, if it be fo, and you have no 
© money, Imuſttruſt, T think ; though 
© I had rather always have ready mo- 
© ney if I could: but, marry, you 


look like fo honeſt a gentleman, chat 


I do not fear your paying me, if it 
© was twenty times as much.* The 


. | prieſt made no reply, but taking leave 


of him and Adams as faſt as he could, 
not without confuſion, and perhaps 
with ſome diftruſt' of Adams's ſince- 
; T 
e was no ſooner gone, than the 
boſt fell a ſhakin bis head, and de- 
clared, if he had TaſpeRted the felJow 
dad no money, he would not have 
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© pockets.” 


not ſuſpe& but this fellow will take 


1 


drawn him a ſine le drop of drink; ſay. 
ing, he deſpaired of ever ſeeing his face 
again; for that he looked like a con- 
founded rogue. Rabbit the fellow, 
cries he, I thought by his talkin 

« ſo much about riches, that he h 

© a hundred pounds at leaſt in his 
Adams chid him for his 
ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not be- 
coming a chriſtian ; and then, without 


reflefting on his loſs, or conſidering - 


how he himſelf ſhould depart in the 


morning, he retired to a very honlely 


bed, as his companions had -befote; 
however, health and fatigue gave them 
them a ſweeter repoſe than is often in the 
power of velvet and down to beſtow. 


CHAP. IX. 


CONTAINING AS SURPRISING AND 
BLOODY ADVENTURES AS CAY 


BE FOUND IN THIS, OR PERHAPS 


ANY OTHER AUTHENTIC HIs- 
TORY. 78 


IT was almoſt morning, when Jo- 
ſeph Andrews, whole eyes the 
thoughts of his dear Fanny had open- 


ed, as he lay fondly meditating on 


that lovely creature, heard a violent 
knocking at the door over which he 
lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, 
and opening the window, was aſked 


if there were no travellers in the 


houſe; and preſently, by another voice, 
if two men and a young woman had 
not taken up their lodgings there that 
night. ; b 
voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpi. 
cion of the truth; for indeed he had 


Though he knew not the 


received ſome information from one 


of the ſervants at the ſquire's houle, 
of his deſign z and anſwered in the ne- 

ative. One of the ſervants, who 
2 655 the hoſt well, called out to him 
by bis name, juſt as he had opened 
another window, and aſked him the 


| fame queſtion : to which he anſwered 
in the affirmative. 
other; have we found you!” and l- 
dered the hoſt to come down and open 
his door. | 
ful as Joſeph, no ſooner heard all this, . 
than the leaped from her bed, an 


0 hol' ſaid an- 


Fanny, who was as wake- 


* 


' hattfly Pitts on her gown and petti- 
coats, I N Ul 

room, who then was almoR arent 
immedintel) let her in, and _— 


le to Joſeph's 


n as faſt as po 1 
oft Areit; 
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with the moſt paſſionate tender- 
or? bid her fear nothing; for he 
would die in her defence. Is that a 


« reaſon why I ſhould not fear, ſays | 


he, *when I ſhould loſe what is dearer 


© to me than the whole world?” Jo- 


{ph then kiſſing her hand, ſaid he 
could almoſt thank the occafion which 
had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe 
would never mdulge him with before. 
He then ran and waked his bedfellow 
Adams, who was yet faſt afleep, not- 
withtanding many calls from Joſeph : 
but was no ſooner made ſenlible of 
their danger than he leaped from his 
bed, without conſidering the preſence 
of Fanny, who haſtily turned her face 
from him, and enjoyed a double be- 
nefit from the dark, which as it would 
have prevented any offence to an in- 
nocence Jeſs pure, or a modeſty leſs 
delicate, ſp it concealed even thoſe 
bluſhes which were raiſed in her. 
Adams had ſoon 
N his breeches, ge in the 
wrey he forgot; however, they were 
prety well (pied >, the length of 
is other garments : and now the houſe 
dogr being opened, the captain, the 
poet, the player, and three ſervants 
came in. The captain told the hoſt, 
that two fellows who were in his 
houſe, had run away with Nr 
woman; and deſired to know in whic 
room the lay. The hot, who pre- 
{ently believed the ſtory, directed them, 
aad inſtantly the captain and poet, 
joltiing one another, ran np. The 
poet, who was the nimbleſt, entering 
the chamber firſt, ſearched the bed and 
every other part, but to no purpoſe; 
the bird was flown, as the impatient 
reader, who might otherwiſe have been 
nm pain for her, was before advertiſed. 
They then enquired where the men 


lay, and were ap hing the cham- 
ber, when Joſeph roared A in a loud 
voice, that he would ſhoot the firſt man 
vdo offered to attack the door. The 
<aptain enquired what fire arms they 

| i; to which the hoſt anſwered he 
believed they had none; nay, he was 
moſt convinced of it: for he had 
heard one aſk the other in the evenings 
_ they ſhould have done, if they 
| overtaken when they had no 

ms; to which the other anfwered, 
ry would have defended themſelves 
their ſticks as long as were 
Wie, and God would affift u juſt caulk, 


put on all his 


blow from one of 


- turned to the captain, and 


and who wiſely a 
of them ſeeming to him 


"thruſt through 
his 
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This ſatisfied the captain, but not the 
poet, who prudently retreated down 

airs, ſaying, it was. his buſineſs to 
record great actions, and not to do 
them. The captain was no ſooner 
well ſatisfied that there were no fire · 


arms, than bidding defiance to gun- 


powder, and ſwearing he loved the 
fmell of 1t, he nee the ſervants to 


follow him, and marching boldly up, 
«Sm 


immediately attem 
door, which the. ſervants foon helped 
him to accom 
pened, they difcovered the enemydrawn 
up three deep; Adams in the front, 
and Fanny in the rear. The captain 
told Adams, that if they would go all 
back to the houſe again, t ould 
be civilly treated: but unleſs they con · 
ſented, he had orders to carry the 
young lady with him, whom there was 
t reaſon to believe they had ſtolen 
rom her ts; for notwithſtand- 
ing her diſguiſe, her air, which ſhe 
could not conceal, ſufficiently difco- 
vered her birth to be infinitely ſuperioi 
to theirs, Fanny burfting into tears, 
ſolemnly aſſured him he was miſtaken; 
that ſhe was a poor hel foundling, 
and had no relation in the world which 


ſhe knew of; and throwing herfelf on 
her knees, begged that he would not 
taKe 


attempt to ' her from her friends, 
who ſhe was convinced would die'be- 
fore they would loſe her; which A- 
dams confirmed with words not far' 
from amounti 


tain fwore he had no leifure to talk, 
and bidding them thank themfelves 


for what — he ordered the 
0 


ſervants to fa 
endeavouring to paſs by, Adams, in 


order to lay hold on Fanny; but the 


arſon interrupting him, received a 
out conſulering whence it came, he re- 
| gave him 
ſo dextrous a knock in that part of 
the ſtomach which is vulgarly called 
the pit, that he ſtaggered ſome paces 
backwards, The captain, who was 
not accuſtomed to this kind of play, 
hended the con- 
ſequence of fach another blow, two 
equal to a 
body, drew forth 

a, as Adams roached 
him, and was levelling a blow at his 


"bead, which would ly have ſi- 


tenced the preacher for ver, had not 
N 


liſh. When it was o- 


to an dath. The cap- 


n, at the ſame time 


„Which, with- 


F 
| 
i 
| 
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Joſeph in thati nſtant lifted: up a cer- 
tain huge ſtone pot of the chamber 
with one hand, which ſix beaux could 
not have lifted with both, and diſ- 
charged it, together with the contents, 
full in the captain's face. The up- 
lifted hanger dropped from his hand, 
and he fell proſtrate on the floor with 
a, _ noi ſo, and his halfpence rat- 
tled in his pocket ; the red liquor which 
his veins contained, and the white li- 
quor which the pot contained, ran in 
one ſtream down his face and his 
ciothes. Nor had Adams quite eſca- 
ped, ſome of the water having in it's 
paſſage ſhed it's honours on his head, 
and began to trickle down the wrinkles 
or rather furrows of his cheeks, when 
one of the ſervants ſnatching a mop 
out of. a pail of water which had al- 
ready done it's duty in waſhing the 
houſe, puſhed it in the parſon's face; 
et could not he bear him down; for 
the parſon wreſting the mop from the 
fellow with one hand, with the other 
brought his enemy as low as the earth, 
kaving given him a ſtroke over that 
part of the'face, where, in ſome men 
of n the natural and artificial 
' noſes are conjoine d. | 
Hitherto fortune ſeemed to incline 
the victory: on he travellers ſide, 
when, according to her cuſtom, ſhe 
began to. ſhew the fickleneſs of her 
diſpoſition :. for now the hoſt entering 
the field, or rather chamber of battle, 
flew directly at Joſeph, and darting 
his head into his ſtomach (for he was 
a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer) 
almoſt ſtaggered him; but Joſeph ſtep- 
ing one leg back, did with his left- 
4 ſo chuck him under the chin, 
that he reeled. The youth was pur- 
ſuing his blow with his right-hand, 
when he received from one of the ſer- 
vants ſuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on 
his temples, that it inſtantly deprived 
him of ſenſe, and he meaſured his 
length on the ground. 9 
Fanny rent the air with her cries, 
and Adams was coming to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Joſeph; but the two ſerving- 
men and the hoſt now fell on him, 
and ſoon ſubdued him, though he 
fought like a madman, and looked ſo 
black with the impreſſions he had re- 
ceived from the mop, that Don 2 
ote would certainly have taken him 
for an inchanted Moor. But now fol- 
lows the moſt tragical part; for the 
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captain was riſen again; and { 
Joſeph on the floor, and Adam t. 
cured, he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, 


and with the aſſiſtance of the poet and 


player, who hearing the battle waz 


over, were now come up, drag her, 


crying and tearing her hair, from the 
ſight of her Joſe th, and with 8 
fe& deafneſs to all her entreaties, car. 
ried her down ſtairs by violence, and 
faſtened her on the player's horſe; and 
the captain mounting his own, and 
leading that on which this poor mi- 
ſerable wretch was, departed without 
any more conſideration of her cries 
than a butcher hath of thoſe of alamb; 
for indeed his thoughts were enter- 
tained only with the degree of favour 
which he promiſed himſelf from the 
ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure, 

The ſervants, who were ordered' to 
ſecure Adams and Joſeph as ſafe as 


_ poſſible, that the ſquire might receive 


no interruption to his deſign on poor 
Fanny, immediately, by the poet's ad- 
vice, tied Adams to one of the bed- 
poſts, as they <4 Joſeph on the other 
ſide, as ſoon as they could bring him 
to himſelf; and then leaving them to- 
gether, back to back, and deſiring 
the hoſt not to ſet them at liberty, nor 
to go near them, till he had farther 
orders, they departed towards their 
maſter ; but happened to take a diffe- 


rent road from that which the captain | 


had fallen into. 


CHAP. X. 


A DISCOURSE BETWEEN THE POET 
AND PLAYER; OF NO OTHER 
USE IN THIS HISTORY, BUT 10 
DIVERT THE READER, 


EFORE we proceed any farther 

in this tragedy, we ſhall leave 
Mr. Jeſeph and Mr. Adams to them- 
ſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductor 
of the ſtage; who in the midſt of a 
rave action entertain you with ſome 
excellent piece of ſatire or humour 
called a dance. Which piece indeed 
is therefore danced, and not ſpoke, 25 
it is delivered to the audience by per- 
ſons whoſe thinking faculty is by moſt 
people held to lie in their heels; and to 
whom, as well as heroes, who think 


with their hands, nature - hath only 


given heads for the ſake of . 


SY joszen addREws: - 


by and as th are of uſe in dancing, 
to hang their hats on. Nip 
The poet, addreſſing the player, 
ed thus: As I was ſaying,' 

(for they had been at this diſcourſe all 


the time of the engagement above 


fairs) * the reaſon you have no good 
i new plays is evident; it is from your 
« diſcouragement of authors. Gen- 
© flemen will not write, Sir; they will 
© not write without the expeQation of 
© fame or profit, or perhaps both. 
Plays are like trees, which will not 
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in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
© have outdone what I thought inimi- 
table. !. You are as little intereſt- 
© ed,* anſwered the player, in what 


© I have ſaid of other poets 12 d—n 


me if there are not many ſtrokes, aye 
© whole ſcenes, in your laſt tragedy, 
* which at leaſt equal Shakeſpeare. 


© There is a delicacy of ſentiment, a 


« dignity of expreſſion in it, which I 
vill own many of our gentlemen did 
not do adequate juſtice to. To con- 
« feſs the truth, they are bad enough; 


it ' row without nourzſhment ; but, like and I pity an author who is preſent 
1 nuſhrooms, they ſhoot up 1 © at the murder of his works. Nay; 
N « ouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoil. The (it is but ſeldom that it can happen, 
* „muſes, like vines, may be pruned, returned the poet, the works of moſt 
= but not with a hatchet. The town, © modern authors, like dead-born chil- 
5 ' like a peeviſh child, knows not what © dren, cannot be murdered. It is 4 
. ' it deſires, and is always beſt pleaſed © ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half- | 
* ' with a rattle. A farce-writer hath *© writ, lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs, low, grove- BY 
* ' indeed ſome chance for ſucceſs; but ling ſtuff, that 1 n e ac- 1 
Fe they have loſt all taſte for the ſub- tor wha is obliged to get it by heart; . 
* „lime. Though I believe one rea- © which muſt be almoſt as difficult to 1 
1. ' ſon of their depravity is the badneſs remember as words in a language Ay 
1. of the actors. If a man writes like you don't underſtand.'—* I am ſure, ys 
by ' an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows Know ſaid the player, © if the ſentences have 1 
* ' not how to give a ſentiment utter- little meaning when they are writ, 7 
*, ante... Not ſo faſt," ſays the play- when they are ſpoken they have leſs; rl 
8 er; © the modern actors are as good at * I know ſcarce one who ever lays an " = 
or * leaſt as their authors; nay, they come *« emphaſis right, and much leſs adapts WH 
Rig * nearer their "illuſtrious predeceſſors; his action to his character. I have F 
1 *and I expect a Booth on the ſtage * ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of 
* again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or * fighting with his miſtreſs, and a. . 
ig * in Otway; and indeed I may turn brave hero ſuing to his enemy witk 

your obſervation againſt you, and * his ſword in his hand, I don't care 

* with truth ſay, that the reaſon no * to abuſe my profeſſion, but rot me if 

authors are encouraged is, becauſe * in my heart fant not inclined to the 

* we haye ne good new plays.'—" I *« poet's ſide. Tt is rather generous 

have not affirmed the contrary,” ſaid in you than juſt,” ſaid the poet; 
7 the poet; © but I am ſurpriſed you and though I hate to ſpeak ill of 
* grow ſo warm; you cannot imagine any perſon's production; nay, I ne- 
0 a eng intereſted in this diſpute; I * ver do it, nor will—but yet, to do 

| ; ou have a better opinion of * juſtice to the actors, what could 

= e, than to apprehend I ſquint- * Yooth or Betterton have made of 
cr ed at yourſelf, No, Sir, if we had * ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Ma- 
ve r ſuch actors as you, we ſhould * riamne, Frowd's Philotas, or Mal- 
n- bon rival the Bettertons and Sand- let's Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, 
Ts ' fords of former times; for without * laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fellow 
2 3 to you, I think it im- * in the city or Wapping, your Dillo 
ne ; poſſible for any one to have excelled . © or Lillo, what was his name, called 
ur u in moſt of your parts. Nay, it tragedies ? — Very well, ſays the 
ed BA folemn truth, and I have heard player; * and pray what do you think 
26 „ any, and all great judges, expreſs * of ſuch fellows as Quin and Delane, 
er- i much; and you will pardon me if or that 8 puppy Young 6 
oft ' Tell Jou, I think every time I have *© Cibber, that ill-looked dog Mack- 
to ' ſeen you lately, you have conftantly lin, or that my ſlut Mrs. Clive? 
nk i ſy ed foe new excellence, like a What work would they make with 


all. You have deceived me 


« — Otways and Lees? 
; | 2 


How 


3 
|. 
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© How would thoſe harmonious lines 
* of the laſt come from their tongues ? 


oe more; for 1 diſdain 
©. All pomp when thou art by—far be the 
© noiſe 


© of kings aud .crowns from us, whoſe 


© gentle ſouls | 
© Our kinder fates have ſteer d another 
| Way. 5 


Free as the f. reſt birds we'll pair Rs 


« gether, 


Without rememb'ring who our fathers 


© were: 


© Fly to the arbours, gfots, and fiow'ry 


6 meads; 


© There in ſoft murmurs interchange our 


© ſouls, 


« Together drink the chryſtal of the 


8 


Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn 


ields; 


5 | 
And Ws ts the golden evening calls us. 


© home, 


6 'Wing to our downy neſts, and Neep till 


© morn+ l 


Or how would this diſdain of Ot- 


« way? 


«* Who'd. be that foolifh, fordid thing, 


© call'd man!” 


„Hold, hold, hold,” faid the poet: 


© Do repeat that tender ſpeech in the 
third act of my play, which you 


made fuch a figure in.— I would 
7 the player, but I. 
© have forgot it. Aye, you was not 


« willingly,” ſat 


© quite perfe& np.» in it when you 
« play'd it, cries the poet, or you 
would have had ſuch an + WE a as 
« was never given on the ſtage, an ap- 
< plauſe I was extremely concerned 


for your loſing.— Sure, ſays the 


player, if I remember, that was 
* hiſs'd more than any paſſage in the 


« whole play.'—* Aye, your ſpeaking 


* it was hifs'd,” ſaid the poet. M 
« ſpeaking it!* ſaid the player. 


det: * you was out, and then the 
7 hiſs'd.'— They hiſs'd, and then 


| © was out, if I remember,” anſwered 
the pager © and I muſt ſay this for 
2» 


« myſelf, that the whole audience al- 
«* lowed I did your part juſtice: ſo 
« don't lay the damnation of your play 


% my account. 1 don't know 


end put to their diſrour 
© mean, your not ſpeaking it, ſaid the 


© what you mean by dammation,” re. 
plied the poet. Why, you know it 
vas acted but one night,” cried thc 
player. No,” ſaid the poet, you 
© and the whole town were my ene- 
mies; the pit were all my enemies, 
© fellows that would cut my throat, if 
© the fear of han ing did not reſtrain 
them. All v5. 4 Sir, all tay- 
lors. — Why ſhould the taylors le 
. * 9 with you?” cries the play- 
er: © I ſuppole you don't ban ſo 
many in making your clothes.'— 1 
admit your jeſt,” anſwered the poet; 
but you remember the affair as well 
as myſelf; you know there was a 
party in the pit and upper-gallery 
that would not ſuffer it to be given 
out again; though much, aye ink- 
nitely, the majority, all the boxes in 
particular, were deſirous of it; nay, 
moſt of the ladies ſwore, they never 
would come to the houſe till it was 
acted. again. Indeed T muſt own 
their policy was good, in not letting 
it be given out a ſecond time; for 
the raſcals knew if it had gone a ſe- 
cond night, it would have run fifty: 
for if ever there was diſtreſs in a tra- 
gedy—1 am not fond of my own per- 
E but if I ſhould tell you 
what the beſt judges ſaid of n—nor 
was it entirely owing to my enemics 
neither, that it did not ſucceed on 
the ſtage as well as it hath ſince 
among the polite readers; for you 
can't ſay it had juſtice done it by 
© the performers.— I think,” anſwer- 
ed the player, * the performers did 
the diſtreſs of it juſtice: for I am 
© ſure we were in diſtreſs enough, who 
« were pelted with oranges all the lat 
act; we all imagined it would have 
been the laſt act of our lives. 
The poet, whoſe fury was now 
raiſed, had juſt attempted to anſwer, 
when they were e and an 
0 by an acci- 
dent; which, if the reader is ups 
tient to know, be muſt ſkip over the 
next chapter, which is a ſort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains ſome 
the beſt and graveſt matters in 
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whole book, being a diſcourſe between 
E F Alma and Mr. Jo- 


eph Andrews. - 


CHAP. 
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by ſome people, and are made of a 


\ thule words, O my dear Fanny! O 


| but a hero. In a word, his deſpair 


. 
CONTAINING THE EXHORTATIONS 


or PARSON ADAMS TO Hts 
FRIEND IN AFFLICTION; CAL- 


; CULATED FOR THE INSTRUC- 


TION AND IMPROVEMBNT or 
THE READER, 


OSEPH no ſooner came perfectly 
to himſelf, than perceiying his 
miſtreſs gone, he bewailed ber loſs 
with groans, which would have pierced 
any heart but thoſe which are poſſeſſed 


certain compolition not unlike flint in 
it's hardneſs and other properties; for 
you may ſtrike fire from them which 
will dart through the eyes, but they 
can never diſtil one drop of water the 
ſame way. His own, poor youth, 
was of a ſofter compoſition; and at 


* my love! ſhall I never, never tte 
. thee more{* his eyes overflowed with 
tears, which would have besome any 


—— eaſy to be conceiyed than re- 


Mr. Adams, after many groans, ſit- 
ting with his back to Joſeph, began 
thus in a ſorrowful tone: You can- 
* not imagine, my good child, that I 
* entirely blame theſe firſt agonies of 
* your grief; for when misfortunes 
* attack us by ſurpriſe, it mult require 
* infinitely more learning than you are 
* miſter of to reſiſt them: but it is 
* the buſineſs of a man and a chriſ- 
* tian, to ſummon reaſon as 22 
n he can to his aid; and ſhe will 
* preſently teach him patience and 
* ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, there- 
* fore, child; I ſay, be comforted. It 
is true you have loſt the prettieſt, 
* kindeſt, lovelieſt, ſweeteſt, young 
* woman, one with whom you might 
© have expeſted to have lived in hap- 
* pineſs, virtue and innocence, By 
* whom you might have promiſed 
* yourſelf many little darlings, who 
* would have been the delight of your 
r and the comfort of your age. 
ou have not only loſt her, but have 
reaſon to fear utmoſt violence, 
* which luſt and power can inflit up- 
on her. Now indeed you may eaſily 
*. Taiſe ideas of horror, which might 
ive you to deſpair.— O I 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. - 
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© run mad, cries Joſephs O m,. 


could but command my hands to 
tear my eyes out, and my fleſh off. 
7 If E eg 15 them to ſuch 
es, I am ou can't, an- 

N r 8 I have ſtated your 
* misfortune as ſtrong as I poſſibly 
can; but on the other fide, you are 
to conſider you are a chriſtian; that 
no accident happens to us without 
the Divine permiſſion, and that it is 
the duty of a man, much more of a 
chriſtian, to fubmit. We did not 
make ourſelves ; but the fame Power 
which made us, rules over us, and 
we are abſolutely at his diſpoſal; he 
may do with us what be pleaſes, nor 
have we any right to complain. A 
ſecond reaſon againſt dur complaint 
is our ighorance; for as we know 
not future events, ſo neither can we 
tell to what purpoſe any accident 
tends ; and that which at firſt threa- 
tens us with evil, my, in the end 
roduce our good. I ſhould indeed 
ave ſaid our ignorance is twofold, 
(but I have not at preſen: time to di- 
vide properly: ) for as we know not 
to What purpoſe any event is ulti- 
mately directed; ſo neither can we 
affirm from what cauſe it originally 
ſprung. You are a man, and con- 
Saus a ſinner; and this may be 
a puniſhment to you for your fins; 
indeed, in this ſenſe it may be eſteem - 
ed as a good; yea, as the greateſt 
ood ; which ſatisfies the anger of 

| 6 Þ and ayerts that wrath which 
cannot continue without our deſtrue- 
tion, Thirdly, our impotency of 


« relieving ourſelves, demonſtrates the 
« folly and abſurdity of our come 


« plaints: for whom do we refit, or 


. © againſt whom do we complain, but a 


Power from whoſe ſhafts no armour 
© can guard us, no ſpeed can fly! A 
Power which leaves us no h 
in ſubmiſſion.— O Sir, cried Jo- 
ſeph, * all this is very true, and very 
«© fine; and I could obo all day, 
«© if I was not fo yrieved at heart as 
© now I am. Would you take phy- 
« fie,” ſays Adams, when you are 
© well, and refuſe it when you are 


© ſick? is not comfart to be admini- 


«© ſtered to the afflicted, and not to thoſe 
© who rejoice, or thoſe who are at 
© eaſe?'—* O you have not ſpoke one 


but 


« ward of comfort to me yet, returned 


Joſeph, * No!” cries 3; © what 
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am I then doing? what can I ſay to 
comfort you?”—* O tell me, cries 


Joſeph, that Fanny will eſcape back 


© to my arms, that they ſhall again in- 


© cloſe that lovely creature, with all 


© her ſweetneſs, all her untainted in- 


© nocence about her.'—" Why, per- 
© haps you may, cries Adams; but 
I can't promiſe you what's to come. 
© You muſt with perfect reſignation 
© wait the event; if ſhe be reſtored to 
© you again, it 1s. your duty to be 
* thankful, and ſo it is if ſhe be not: 
© Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and trul 

© know your own intereſt, you will 
c peaceably and quietly ſubmit to all 
© the difpenſations of e be- 
© ing thoroughly aſſured, that all the 
4 eee how great ſoever, which 
© happen to the righteous, happen to 
8 them for their oben good. 3 it 
© is not your intereſt only, but your 
duty to abſtain from immoderate 
« grief; which if you indulge, you 
© are not worthy the name of a chriſ- 
tian. — He ſpoke. theſe laſt words 
with an accent a little ſeverer than 


uſual: upon which Joſeph begged him 


not to be angry; ſaying, he miſtook 
him, if he theught he denied it was 
bis duty, for he had known that long 
ago. © What ſignifies knowing your 
« duty, if you do not perform it!“ an- 
ſwered Adams. * Your knowledge in- 
* creaſes your guilt. O, Joſeph, I ne- 
© ver thought you had this ſtubborn- 
s neſs in your mind.“ Joſeph replied, 
he fancied he miſunderſtood him; 
« which, I aſſure you, ſays he, © you 
© do, if you imagine I endeavour to 
c grieve; upon my ſoul I don't. A- 
dams rebuked him for ſwearing, and 
then proceeded to enlarge on the folly 
of grief, telling him, all the wile 
men and philoſophers, even among 
the heathens, had written againſt it, 
quoting ſeveral paſſages from Seneca, 
and the Conſolation, which, though 
it was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as 
good almoſt as any of his works, and 
concluded all by hinting, that immo- 
derate grief in this caſe might incerffe 
that Power which alone could reftore 
him his Fanny. This reaſon, or in- 
deed rather the idea which it raiſed of 
the reſtoration of his miſtreſs, had 
more effect than all which the parſon 
had ſaid before, and for a moment 
abated his agonies: but when his fears 


fufficiently ſet before his eyes the dan - 


* 


\ 
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ger that poor creature was in, his 
oe returned again with repeated yio- 
e 


nce, nor could Adams in the leaſt 


aſſuage it; though it may be doubted 
in his behalf, whether Socrates him- 
ſelf could have prevailed any better. 
They remained ſome time in filence; 
and groans and ſighs iſſued from them 


both; at length Joſeph burſt out into 
the following ſoliloquy: | Ban Re 


Yes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, | 


But I muſt alſo feel them as a man. 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 


And were moſt dear to m 


Adams aſked him, what &uff that 
was he repeated. To which he an- 
ſwered, they were ſome lines he had 


gotten by heart out of a play. Aye, 
© there is nothing but heatheniſm to be 


© learned from plays,” replied he. 1 
never heard of any plays fit ſor a 
© chriſtian to read, but Cato and the 
© Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own 
in the latter there are ſome things al- 


.© moſt ſolemn enough for a ſermon.” 


But we ſhall now leave them a little, 


and enquire after the ſubje& of their 


converſation. 


CHAP. XII: 


MORE ADVENTURES, WHICH WE 
HOPE WILL AS MUCH PLEASE 
AS SURPRISE THE READER, 


logue which paſſed between the 


poet and the player, nor the grave and 
truly ſolemn iſcourſe of Mr. Adams, 


will, we conceive, make the reader 
ſufficient amends for the anxiety which 


he muſt have felt on the account of 


poor Fanny, whom we left in fo de- 
plorable a conditjon. : 
fore now proceed to the relation of 
what happened to that beautiful and 
innocent virgin, after ſhe fell into the 
wicked hands of the captain. 


The man of war having conveyed 


his charming prize out of the inn 2 
little before day, made the utmoſt ex- 
wer towards the 


pedition in his 
1quire's houſe, where this delicate crea- 
ture was to be offered up a ſacrifice to 
the luſt of a raviſher: was not on- 
ly deaf to all her bewailings and en- 
treaties on the road, but accoſted her 


PV * B u w 1 wü ] 


EITHER the facetious dia- 


We fhall there- 


ears. 


_— 


' gars with im urities, which, having 
been never before accuſtomed to them, 
the happily for herſelf very little un- 
4 al. At laſt he changed his note, 
and attempted to ſooth and mollify 
her, by ſetting forth the ſplendour and 
luxury which would be her, fortune 
with 2 man who would have the incli- 
nation, and power too, to give her 
whatever her utmoſt wiſhes could de- 
fire; and told her he doubted not but 
ſhe would ſoon look kinder on him, as 
the inſtrument of her happineſs, and 
deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, whom her 
ignorance could only make her fond 
ok. She anſwered, ſhe knew not 
whom he meant; ſhe never was fond 


of any pitiful fellow. Are you at- , 


# fronted,” Madam, ſays he, © at my 
© calling him ſo? But what better can 
de ſaid of one in a livery, notwith- 
« ſtanding your fondneſs for him?” 
She returned, that ſhe did not under- 
ſtand him, that the man had been her 
fellow-ſervant, and ſhe believed was 
as honeſt a creature as any alive: but 
as for fondneſs for men—* I warrant 
© ye,” cries the captain, © we ſhall find 
means to perſuade you to be fond, 
Fand I adviſe you to yield to gentle 
ones; for you may he aſſured, that 
* tis not in your power, by any ſtrug- 
© gles whatever, to preſerve your vir- 
* ginity two hours longer. It will be 
* your intereſt to ' conſent: for the 


* ſquire will be much kinder to you, if 


* he enjoys you willingly, than by 
force. At which words ſhe began 
to call aloud for aſſiſtance, (for it was 
now open day ;) but finding none, ſhe 
lifted her eyes up to heaven, and ſup- 
Po the Divine aſſiſtance to preſerve 
her innocence.. The captain told her, 
if ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he 
would find a means of ſtopping her 
mouth. And now the poor wretch 
percezving no hopes of ſuccour, aban- 
doned herſelf to deſpair, and ſighing 
but the name of · Joſeph! Joſeph!” a ri- 
ver of tears ran down her lovely 
cheeks, and wet the handkerchief 
ew ig covered her boſom. A horfe- 
nan now appeared in the road, upon 
which the captain threatened her Ho 
lently if the complained : however, the 
moment they approached each other, 
he be im with the utmoſt ear- 
neltnels to relieve a diſtreſſed creature 
Pho was in the hands of a raviſher, 


* 
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ing his commands, and 
gagg her, when two more horſemen, 


The fellow ſtopt at thoſe words; but 


the captain aſſured him it was his wife, 
and that he was 1 home 


from her adulterer: which fo ſatisfied 
the fellow, who was an old one, (and 
perhaps a married one tos) that he 
wiſhed him a good journey, and rode 
on, He was no ſponer paſt, than the 
captain abuſkd her violently for break - 
reatened to 


armed with piſtols, came into the 


road juſt before them. She again ſp- 
licited their aſſiſtance, and the captain 
told the ſame ſtory as before. Upon 


which one {aid to the other That's a 
charming wench, ſack! T wiſh Thad 
© been in the fellow's place,” whoever 
© he is.“ But the other, inſtead of 
anſwering him, cried out eagerly, 


© Zounds, I know her!* and then 


turning to her, ſaid, © Sure you are 
© not Fanny Goodwill.“ Indeed, 
indeed I am, ſhe cry'd. © O John, 
© I know you now. Heaven hath ſent 
you to my aſſiſtance, to deliver me 
from this wicked man, who is car- 
crying me away for his vile purpoſes. 


6, for God's ſake, reſcue me from 
him.“ A fierce dialogue immediate- 


ly entued between the captain and 
theſe two men, who being both armed 
with piſtols, and the chariot which 
they attended being now arrived, the 
captain ſaw both force and ſtratagem 
were vain, and endeavoured to make 


his eſcape; in which, however, he 


could not ſucceed. The gentleman 
who rode in the chariot, ordered it to 
ſtop, and with an air of authority'ex- 
amined into the merits of the cauſe; of 
which being advertiſed 1 Fanny, 
whoſe credit was confirmed by the fel - 
low who knew her, he ordered the cap- 
tain, who was all bloody from his en- 
counter at the inn, to be conveyed as 4 
priſoner behind the chariot, and very 
gallantly took Fanny into it; for te 
lay the truth, this gentleman (who 


was no other than the celebrated Mr. 


Peter Pounce, and who preceded the 
Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſet- 
ting out earlier in the morning) was 2 
very gallant perſon, and loyed a pretty 
girl better than any thing, beſides his 


own money, or the money of other 


le, 


formed, 
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e chariot now proceeded towards 
the inn; which, as Fanny was in- 
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formed, lay in their way, and where it 
arrived at that yery tnne while the poet 
and player were diſputing below ſtairs, 
and Adams and Joleph were diſcourſ- 


ing back to back above: juſt at that 


period to which we brought them both 


in the two preceding chapters, the cha- 


not ſtopt at the door, and in an inſtant 
Fanny leaping from it, ran up to her 
Jole k. reader, conceive, 4f thou 
canſt, the joy which fired the breaſts 
of theſe Jovers on this meeting; andif 
thy own heartdothnot ſympathetically 
aſſiſt thee in this conception, I pity 
thee ſincerely fram my own; for let 
the hard»hcarted villain know this, that 
there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation 
a any which he is capable of 
i. og 
Peter being informed y Fanny of 
the preience of Adams, ſtopt ta ſee 
him, and receive his homage; for, as 


Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of 
whom Mr. Adams never ſaw 


through, the one paid that reſpect to 
his ſeeming goodneſs which the other 
believed to be paid to his riches; 
hence Mr. Adams was ſo much his fa- 
vourite, that he once lent him four 


pounds thirtcen ſhillings and ſixpence, 
to prevent his going to gaol,. on no. 


greater ſecurity than a bond and judg- 
ment, which probably he would have 


made no uſe of, though the money had 


not been (as it was) paid exactly at 
the time. | 


It is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the 


figure of Adams; he had riſen in ſuch 


violent hurry, that he had on neither 
breeches nor ſtockings; nor had he 


taken from his head a red ſpotted hand- 
kerchief, which by night bound his 
wig, that was turned inſide out, around 


his head. He had on his torn caſſock, 


and his great - coat; but as the re- 
mainder of his caſſock hung down be- 
low his great coat, ſo did a {mall ſtripe 
of white, or rather whitiſh linen, ap- 
pear below that; to which we may add 


the ſeveral colours which 

ſerved to retain the hquor of the {tone 
ot, and that of a blacker hue, which 

diſtilled from the mop.— This figure, 


which Fanny had delivered from his | 
_ captivity, was no ſooner ſpied by Pe- 


ter, than it diſordered the compoſed 
gravity of his muſcles; however, he 


adviſed him immediately to make him- 


derſtand boxing. 


againſt Joſeph, 


ſelf clean, nor would accept his bo. 
mage in that pickle. 8 
The poet and player no ſooper ſaw 


the captain in captivity, than they be- 


gan to conſider of their own ſafety, of 


which flight preſented itſelf as the only 


means; they therefore boch of them 
mounted the poet's horſe, and made 


ower, | he th - 
The hoſt, - who well. knew Mr.,- 

Pounce, and the Lady Booby's livery, 

was not a little ſurpriſed at this change 


of the ſcene; gor was his confuſion.” 


much helped by his wife, who us 


now juſt riſen, and having heard from: 


8 


* 


- him the account of what had paſt, com- 


forted him with a decent number of ; 


fools and blockheads; aſked him why 


he did not conſult her; and told hi 
he would never leave following th 
nonſenſical dictates. of his own num 
ſcult, till he and her family ven 
rung REATIES: 
Joſeph, being informed, of the cap- 
tain's artival, and ſeeing his Fanny 
now in ſafety, quitted.her'a moment, 


5 


and, running down ſtairs, went di- 


rectly to him, and, tripping off his 
coat, challenged him to fight; but the 
captain refuſed, ſaying, he did notun- 
He then graſped a 
cudgel in one hand, and catching the 
captain by the collar with the other, 
gave him a moſt ſevere drubhing, and 
ended with telling him, he had now 
had ſome revenge for what his dear 
Fanny had ſuffered. N 
When Mr. Pouuce had a little re. 
* himſelf with ſome proviſion which 
had in his chariot, and Mr. Adin 
had put, on the beſt appearance his 
loads would allow hip, Pounce or- 
dered the captain anto lia „ for 
he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and 


the next juktice of peace ſhould commit 


him: but che nt. 1 i 


fot revenge is ſpon fatisfied) being (ut- 
Acienty e with the rubbing 


his face, where a long piſe-arnt beard Which was indeed of no very moderate 


kind, had ſuffered him to go off, which 


h had inflicted on him, and 


he did, threatening a. ſevere revenge 
y | nch I ____ never 
heard he thoright proper to take. 

The 2 . houſe made 
her voluntary appearance before Mr. 
Pounce, and with a thouſand c 

told him, hs boped bis honour e 
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2 man, for the ſake of his * 
family; that indeed if he could be 
wined alone, ſhe would be very will- 
ing ol it; for becauſe. as 22 his wor- 
' ſhip very well knew he deſerved it: 
dut ie had three poor ſmall children, 
. who were not capable to get their own 
lving; and if her huſband was ſent to 
they muſt all come to the pariſh ; 
ſhe wüs poor weak woman, con- 
tnually a breeding, and had no time 
to work for them: She therefore hoped 
his honour would take it into his wor- 
ſhip's conſideration, and forgive her 
tuband this time; for ſhe was ſure he 
never intended any harm to man, wo- 
man, or child; and if it was not for that 
blockhead of his own, the man in ſome 
things was well enough ; for ſhe had 
had three children by him in leſs than 
ture years, and was almoſt ready to cry 
out the fourth time. She would have 
nn this manner much longer, 
not Peter ſtopt her tongue, by tell- 
ing her, he had nothing to ſay to her 
huſband, nor her pers Nag So, as 
Adams and the reſt had aſſured her of 
. y the cried and curt ' ſied out 
of room. N ts 1 10 e 


+ Mr, Pounce was deſirous that Fann 


ſhould continue her journey with him 


in the chariot: but ſhe ablolutely re- 
fuſed, ſaying the would ride behind 
Joſeph, on a horſe which one of Lady 
Booby's ſervants had equipped him 
with. But alas! when the horſe ap- 


peared, it was found to be no other 


than that identical beaſt which Mr. 
Adams had left behind him at the inn, 
and which theſe honeſt "fellows, ho 
knew him, had redeemed. Indeed, 
whatever horſe they had provided for 
Joleph, they would have prevailed 
with him to mount none, no not even 
to ride before his beloved Fanny, till 
the ry was ſupplied; much leſs 
would he deprive” his friend of the 
dealt which belonged to him, and 
hich he knew the moment lie ſaw, 
though Adams did not: however, 

he was reminded' of the affair, 
aud told, that they had brought the 
horſe with them which he had left be- 
"hind, he anſwered=—"Bleſs me! and 
ſo 1 did. 1 75 e Gann» * 
, Adams was very deſirous chat Jo- 
"feph and Fanny 3 his horſe, 
ud dechared he could very eaſily walk 
i * If T walked alone, ſays he, 


* 


will- 
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- * er wage a filling, = 
_ pedeſtrian out- the equeſtri 
c vr e * 85 Tinten take 
© the company of a pipe, peradveuture 
1 eee 175 One of the 
ſervants whiſpered Joſeph to take Him 
at his word, and” ſuffer the old Put to 
walk if he would: this propefaf was 
anſwered with an angry look and a 
peremptoty refuſal, by Joſeph; who 
catching Fanny up in his arms, averred 
he would rather carry her home in that 
manner, than take away Mr. Adams's 
horſe, and permit him to walk on'foot. 
Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a 
conteſt between twb gentlemen or two 
ladies quickly decided, though they 
have both aſſerted they would not e: 
ſuch a nice morſel, and each inſiſted 
on the other's accepting it; but in rea- 
lity both were very deſirous to ſwallow 
it themſelves. Do not therefore con- 
clude hence, that this diſpute would 
have come to a fpeedy N for 
here both parties were heartily in earn 
eſt, and it is very probable they would 
have remained in the inn-yard to this 
day, had not the good Peter Pounce 
7. a ſtop to it; for finding he had no 
longer hopes of ' ſatisfying his old ap- 
petite with Fanny, and being deſirdus 
of having ſome one to whom! he might 
communicate his ' grandeur, he | 
the parſon be ui convey him h 
in his chatiot?* This favour was b7 
Adams, with many bows and "ac- 
knowledgments, accepted, though he 
afterwards ſaid, he ended the cha- 
riot rather that he might not offend, 
than from any deſire of riding in 
it, for that in his heart he rred 
the pedeſtrian even to the vehicular ex- 
pedition. All matters being now ſet- 
tled, the chariot in which rode Adams 
and Pounce, moved forwards ;"and 
ng having borrowed a pillion from 
the hoſt, Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf 
thereon, and had laid hold of the gir- 
dle which her lover wore for that pur- 
poſe, when the wiſe beaſt, who con- 
cluded that one at a time was ſufficient, 
that two to one were odds, &c. diſ- 
covered much itheaſineſs*at his double 
load, and began to conſider his hinder 
as his fore-legs, moving the direct 
contrary way to that which is called 
fo . Nor could Joſeph, with all 
his horſemanſhip, perſuade him to ad- 
vance: but without having any regard 
to the lovely py of the lovely =o 


will 


which was on his back, he uſed ſuch 
agitations, that bad not one of the 
men come immediately to her aſſiſt- 
ange, ſhe had, in plain Engliſh, tum- 
bled backwards on the ground. This 
inegnyenience was | preſently reme- 
ae y. an exchange of horſes; and 
then Fanny being again placed on her 
billion, on a better natured, and ſome; 

hat a better fed beaſt, the parſon's 

orſe, finding he had no longer odds 
to contend with, agreed to march; 
and the whole proceſſian ſet forward 
for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in 


a few hours withgut any thing remark- 


able happening on the road, unleſs. it 
was à curious dialogue between the 
parſon and the ſteward; which, 10 
uſe the language of a late apologiſt, 
a pattern to all hiographers, auaits for 
the reader in the next chapter. 
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A. CURIOUS DIALOGUE WHICH 
. FASSED, BETWEEN MRA. ABRA- 
nau ADAMS, up Mk. PETER 
©, POVNCE, BETTER WORTH REAN- 
_.. ING, THAN ALL THE WORKS OF 
-. COLLEY CIBBER AND, MANY 
wy * 


o 
+ 
$ 

* 

* 


E chariot had not proceeded 
1 far, before Mr. Adams obſerved, 
it was a very fine day. Aye, and a 
very fine country too, anſwered 
Pounce. 1 ſhould think fo more, 
returned Adams, if I had nat lately 
4 travelled over the downs, which 1 
take to exceed this and all other proſ- 
pects in the univerſe. A fig far 
4 proſpetis, anſwered Pounce; * one 


acre here is worth ten there; and, 


for my own part, I have no delight 
in the proſpect of any land but my 

© own,'—"_ Sir, taid Adams, you 
_ © can mdulge yourſelf with many fine 

* proſpects of that kind.'—< I thank 
s God 1 have a little, replied the 
ther, with which Jam content, and 
'* envy no man: I have a little, Mr. 
Adams, with which I do as much 
good as I can.“ Adams anſwered, 
that riches without charity were no- 
thing worth; for that they were a 


bleiling only to him who made them a 


_ bleſſing to others. Vou and 1, 
; Taid Peter, have different notions of 


charity. I own, as it is generally 


* 
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< uſed, 


. uſed, I do not like the word, |, nor 
© I think it becomes one of us WY 


men; it is a mean parſon-like qua» 


© lity : though I would not infer many 


parſons have it neither," Fir, aid 
Adams, * my definition of charity is, 
A generous diſpoſition to relieve the 
diſtreſſed. re is ſomethi 
in that definition, anſwered Peter, 
which I like well enough; it is, as 
© you ſay, a diſpoſition und does 
nat ſo much conſiſt in the act, as in 
« the diſpoſition to do it. But, alas} 
Mr. Adams, who are meant by the 
« diſtrefſled? Believe me, the diſtreſſes 
of mankind are moſtly imagi 

© and it would be rather folly thay 
( go to relieve them. Sure, 
8930 ir, replied Adams, hunger and 
* thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other 
« diſtrefſes which attend the poor, can 
never be ſaid to be imaginary evils!” 
—* How can any man complain of 
hunger, ſaid Peter, in a country 
© where ſuch excellent ſallads are to be 
© gathered in almolt every field? Or of 
© thirſt, where every river and ſtream 
produce ſuch delicious potations? 
and as for cold and nakedneſs, they 
are evils introduced by luxury and 
« cuſtom; A man naturally wants 
clothes no more than a horſe or any 


other animal; and there are whole 


* nations who go without them: but 
« theſe are things perhaps which you, 
© who do — 22 the world — 
© You will pardon me, Sir, returned 
Adams; I have read of the Gymno- 
6 fophiſis.'— A plague of — Je- 
© hotophats !* cried Peter; the great- 
« eſt fault in our, conſtitution 1s the 
proviſion made for the poor, except 
« that perhaps made for ſome others. 
Sir, I bave not an eſtate which dot! 


not contribute almoſt as much again 


© to the poor as to the land tax, and 


do aſſure you I expect to come mylelt 
to the pariſh in the end. To which 


Adams giving a diſſenting ſmile, Pe- 
ter thus proceeded: I fancy, Mr 
Adams, you are one af thoſe who 
imagine I am a lump of money; fos 
* there are many who,' I fancy, 

« lieve that not only my pockets, but 
my whole clothes, are lined with 
© bank-bills ; but I aſſure you, Jen 
« are all miſtaken; I am not the man 
© the world eſteems me. If I can bold 
my head above water, it is all Ian. 
C4 have injured myſelf by i 
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« my affairs in a worſe ſituation than 


« will have reaſon to wiſh I had loved 
money more, and land leſs. Pray, 
« my good neighbour, where ſhould I 
( have that quantity of riches the world 
(is ſo liberal to beſtow on me? Where 
could I poſſibly, without I had ſtole 
« it, acquire fuch a treafure? . Why 
truly, ſays Adams, I have been 
« always of your opinion; I have 
von as well as yourſelf with 
« what confidence they could report 
« ſuch things of you, which have to 


me appeared as mere impoſſibilities; 


© for you know, Sir, and I have often 
© heard you ſay it, that your wealth is 
© of your own acquiſition ; and can it 


be credible that in your ſhort time you 


© ſhould have amaſſed ſuch a heap of 
« treaſure as theſe le will have you 
* worth? Indeed, had you inherited 
© af eſtate! like Sir Thomas Booby, 
© which had deſcended in your — 
might 


* 


( for many generations, they 
haye had a colour for their aſſertions. 
Why, what do fay I am 
worth? cries Peter, with a malicious 
ſneer, (Sir, anſwered Adams, I 
© have heard ſome aver you are not 
* worth leſs than twenty thouſand 
0 s.' At which Peter frowned. 
* Nay, Sir,“ ſaid Adams, you aſk 
me only the opinion of others; for 
* my own- — I have always denied 
it, nor did I ever believe you could 
poſſibly be worth half that ſum.'— 


Ba "Ty Mr. Adams, ſaid he, 


_ END OF THE 
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4 have been too liberal of my mo- 
: ney. Indeed I fear my heir will hd 
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3 
ſqueezing him by the hand, I would 
ust l Wen am worth for 
double that ſum; and as to what you 

© believe, or they believe, FI care not a 
« fig, no not a f—t. I am not poor, 
* becauſe you think me ſo, nor be- 


© cauſe you attempt to undervalue me 


in the country. I know the en 

of mankind very well; but I than 
heaven I am ab6ve them. It is 
true my wealth is of my own acqui- 
ſition. I have not an. eſtate like Sir 
Thomas Boohy, that hath deſcended 

in my family through many genera- ' 
tions; but I know heirs of ſuch 
eſtates, who are forced to travel 
about the country, like tame pebple 

in torn caſſocks, and might be glad 

to accept of a pitiful curacy for 
what I know. Yes, Sir, as ſhabby 
fellows as yourſelf, whom no man 

of my figure, without that vice of 
good - nature about him, would ſuf- 

fer to ride in a chariot with him. 
Sir, ſaid Adams, I value not your 

© chariot of a ruſh; and if I had 

© known you had intended to affront 
me, I would have walked te the 

© world's end on foot, ere I would 

© have accepted a place in it. However, 

« Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that incon- 

« yenience :* and ſo ſaying, he opene@ 
the chariot-door, without calling to 

the coachman, and -leapt out inta 

the highway, forgetting to take his 
hat along with him; which, however, 
Mr. Pounce threw after him with.great 
violence. Joſeph and Fanny ſtopt to 
bear him company the reſt of the way, 
which was not above a mile. * 
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T7 4 overtook the other travel - 
1p lers as they entered the 
a Ot pariſh. She no ſooner 
| faw Joſeph, than her 


cheeks glowed with red, and imme-. 


diately after became as totally pale. She 
had in her ſurpriſe almoſt ſtopp'd her 
coach; but recollected herſelf timely, 


enough to > wig it. Sheentered the 


pariſh amidſt the ringing of bells, and 
the acclamations of the poor, who 
were rejoiced to ſee their patroneſs re- 
turned after ſo long an ablence, during 


which time all her rents had been 
drafted to London, without a ſhilling 


being ſpent among them, which-tend- 
ed not alittle to their utter impoveriſh- 


ing; for if the court would be ſevere- 


ly miſſed in ſuch a city as London, 
how much more muſt the abſence of a 

erſon of great fortune be felt in a 
Fittle country village, for whoſe inha- 
bitants ſuch a family finds a conſtant 
employment and ſupply; and with the 
offals of whoſe table the infirm, aged, 
and infant poor, are abundantly fed, 


. F which Lady Booby rode, 


aa 


viſible effect on their benefaQors 
pocketss | 4 

But jf their intereſt inſpired fo pub- 
lic a joy into every countenance, how 
much more forcibly did the affection 


which they bore parſon Adams operate 


upon all who beheld his return! They 
flocked about him like dutiful chil- 
dren round an indulgent parent, and 
vied with each other in demonſtrations 
of duty and love. The parſon on his 
ſide ſhook every one by the hand, en- 

uiring heartily after the healths of all 
> waa were abſent, of their children and 
relations, and expreſt a ſatisfaction in 


his face, which nothing but benevo- 


lence made happy by it's objects could 
infuſe. | 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want 2 
hearty welcome from all who faw 
them. In ſhort, no three perſons 
could be more kindly received, as in- 
deed none ever more deſerved to be 
univerſally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers 
home to his houſe, where he infiſted on 
their partaking whatever his wite, 
whom, with his children, he found in 
health and joy, could provide. Where 
we ſhall leave them enjoying perfect 
happineſs, over a homely meal, to 
view ſcenes of ter ſplendor, but 
infinitely leſs bliſs. : 

Our more intelligent readers will 


with a generoſity which kath ſcarce a doubtleſs ſuſpect by this ſecond * 


— Cd 
® — 


dee of Lady Booby on the ſtage, that 
44 8 not — by the Almi Hon of 
eph; and, to be honeſt with them, 
they are in the right: the arrow had 
ierced deeper than ſhe'imagined; nor 
was the wound fo eaſily to be cured. 
The removal of the object ſoon cooled 
her rage, but it had a different effect on 
her love: that departed with his per- 
ſon; but this remained lurking in her 
mind with his image. Reſtleſs, in- 
terrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed hor- 
ribledreams, were her portion the firſt 
night. In the morning, fancy painted 
her a more delicious ſcene; but to de- 
lude, not delight her; for, before ſhe 
could reach the 32 happineſs, it 
vaniſned, and 
bleſs the viſion. 
» She ſtarted from her ſleep, her ima- 
gination being all on fire with the phan- 
tom, when her eyes accidentally glanc- 
ing towards the ſpot where * 
the real Joſeph had ſtood, that little 
eircumſtance raiſed his idea in the live- 
lieſt colours in her memory. Each 
look, each word, each geſture ruſhed: 
back on her mind with charms which 


all his coldneſs could not abate. Nay, 


ſhe imputed that to his youth, his fol- 
1 awe, his religion, to every 


but what would inſtantly have 


produced contempt, want of paſſion 
or the ſex; or, that which would have 


rouſed her hatred, want of liking to 


Reflection then hurried her farther, 
and told her, ſhe muſt ſee this beauti- 
ful youth no more; nay, ſuggeſted to 
her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him 
for no other fault than probably that 
of too violent an awe and reſpe&t for 
herſelf ; and which ſhe ought rather to 
have eſteemed a merit, the effects of 


| Which were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely 


to have been removed; fhe then 


| blamed, ſhe curſed the haſty raſhneſs of 
temper; her fury was vented all on 


herſelf; and Joſeph appeared innocent 
in her eyes. Her paſſion at length 
| ſo violent, that it forced her on 


eki relief, and now ſhe thought of 
recalling him: but pride forbade that; 
pride which ſoon drove all ſofter paſ- 
reſented to 
dey wo ages e was _ 
. t thought ſoon began to ob- 
eure his — — — 
next; and then diſdain, which | 
y wtroduced her hatred of the creature ( ſervants to birterſear on thoſe _ 


from her ſoul, and 
the meanneſs of him 


eft her to curſe, not 


ent- 
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Who had given her ib much uncaſineſs,” 


Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner 


taken poſſeſhon of her mind, than 


inſinuated to her a thouſand things in 


his dis favour; every thing but diſlike 


of her 


rſon; a thou 
would have been into 


rable to bear, 


ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured 


to ariſe. Revenge came now to her 
aſſiſtance; and ſhe confidered her diſ-—- 
ſtript, and without a 
character, with the utmoſt pleaſure. 
She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of mi- 
ſery, which her imagination ſuggeſted 
to her might be his fate; and with a 
ſmile compoſed of anger, mirth, and 
ſcorn, viewed him in 
her fancy had dreſt him. 
Mrs. Slipſlop being 
tended her miſtreſs, who had now in 
her own opinion totally ſubdued this 
paſſion. Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe 
aſked if that fellow had been turned 


miſſion of him 


ſummoned, at- 


away according to her orders. Slip- 


ſlop anſwered, ſhe had told her ladyſhip 
ſo: (as indeed ſhe had.) © And how 
6. did the behave?” . replied the lady. 
© Truly, Madam, cries Slipſlop, in 
© ſuch a manner that infected every bo- 
© dy who ſaw him. The poor lad had 
© but little wages to receive: for he 
© conſtantlyallowed his father and mo- 
© ther half his income; ſo that when 


« your ladyſhip's livery was ftript ofh 
by N had not where withal to buy a coat, 


and muſt have gone naked, if one of 
© the footmen had not iacommodated 
© him with one, and whilſt he was 
* ſtanding in his. ſhirt, (and, to ſay: 


© truth, he was an amorous 


© being told your ladyſhi 
© not he OK chan fe 
© and faid, he had done nothing 
« lingly to offend : that for his part he 
© ſhould always give your ladyſhip a 
er wherever he went; 
© and he prayed God to bleſs you, for 
"the beſt of ladies, though: 
© his enemies had ſet you againſt him. 
© I wiſh you had not turned him away z 
© for I believe you have not a faithful- : 
© ler ſervant in the houſe.—“ How 
came you then, replied the lady, (to 
« adviſe me to turn him away? I, 


© good ch 


© you was 


Madam l' ſaid: Slipſlop: * 


© you wilt do me t 


but I ſaw your 3 


« and it is not the b 


figure) 
would 
ſighed,” - 


wil- 


am ſure 
juſtice ta ſay, I 
© did all in my power to prevent it 
was angry; 


of us upper 


rags in which 


* 


1,0 
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< flons. And was it not you, au- 
I dacious wretch,' cried the lady, 
<-who: made me angry? was it not 
your tittle-tattle; in which'I believe 
you belyed the poor fellow, which 
© incenſed me againſt him? He may 
© thank you for all that hath happen- 
© edz and ſo may I for the loſs of a 
© good ſervant; and one who had pro- 
© bably more merit than all of you. 
Poor fellow I am charmed with his 
< goodneſs to his parents. Why did 


© not you tell me of that, but ſuffer me 


6, to diſmiſs ſo good a creature without 
* character; I ſee the reaſon of your 
whole behaviour now as well as of 

_ © your complaint; you was jealous of 
© the wenches.'——* I jealous!' ſaid 
Slipſlop: I aſſure you I look upon 
<- myſelf as his betters; I am not 
meat for a footman, I hope. Theſe 
words threw the lady into a violent 
paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipſlop from her 
preſence, who depend, toſſing her 
noſe, and cfying, * Marry come up! 
there are ſomè people more jealous 
than I, I believe. Her lady affect - 
ed not to hear theſe worde though in 
reality ſhe did, and underſtood them 
tbo. Now enſued a fecdnd conflict, fo 


like the former, that it might ſavour of 


repetition to relate it minutely. It 
may ſuffice-to ſay, that Lady Booby 
found good reaſon to doubt, whether 
ſhe ſo abſolutely conquered her 
pathon, as the had flattered herſelf ; 
and, in order to accompliſh it quite, 
took a reſolution more common than 
wiſe, to retire immediately into the 
country. The reader hath long ago 
| ſeen the arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, 
whom no pertneſs could make her 
miſtreſs reſolve to part with, lately 
that of Mr. Pounce, her forerunners, 
1 that of the lady herſelf. 

The morning after her arrival, being 
Sunday, ſhe went to church, to the 
great ſurpriſe of every body, ho- 
wondered to ſec her ladyſhip, being no 
very conftant church-woman, there ſo 
fuddenly upon her journey. Joſeph 
_ was likewiſe there; and I have heard 
it was remarked, that ſhe fixed her 
eyes on him much more than on the 
parſon; but this I believe to be only a 
malicious rumour. When the prayers 
were ended, Mr. Adams 2 and 
with a loud voice pronounced : I pub- 
£ liſk- the banns of marriage between 
« Joſeph Andrews and Frances Good - 
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vill, both of this pariſh, c.“ | 
ther this had any ft on Lady Becks 
or no, who was then in her pew, 
yhich the congregation could not ſee 
into, I could never diſcover: but cer. 
tain it is, that in about a quarter of 
an hour ſhe ſtood and directed her 
_ to that of the church where 
the women fat, and perſiſted in look- 


ing that way during the remainder of 


the ſermon, in ſo ſcrutinizing a man- 


ner, and with ſo angry a countenance, 


that moſt of the women were afraid ſhe 
was offended at them. 
The moment ſhe returned home, ſhe 
ſent for Slipſlop into her chamber, and 
told her ſhe wondered what that impu- 
dent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſh, 
upon which Slipflop gave her an ac- 
count of her meeting Adams with him 
on the road, and likewiſe the adventure 
with Fanny. At the relation of which, 
the lady often changed her counte- 


nance; and when ſhe had heard all, 


ſhe ordered Mr. Adams into her pre- 
ſence, to whom ſhe behaved as the 
reader will ſee in the next chapter. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. ABRA- 
HAM ADAMS AND THE LADY 
R. Adams was not far off; for 
LYA he was drinking her _— 
health below, in a cup of her ale. 


no ſooner came before her, than ſhe be- 


gan in the following manner: © I won- 
« der, Sir, after the many great obli- 
e gations you have had to this family, 
(with all which the reader hath, in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, been minutely 
acquainted) that you will ungrate- 
8 fully ſhew any _ to a fellow who 
© hath been turned out of it for his 


-< miſdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell 
you, Sir, become a man of your 


© character, to run about the country 
with an idle fellow and wench. In- 


A 


harm of her. Slipſſop tells me ſhe 
was formerly bred up in my houle, 


a a a & a 


hankered after this fellow) © 

< ſpoiled her. Nay, ſhe may ſtill per 
© haps do very well, if he will let her 
©. alone. You are therefore doing 4 
© monſtrous thing, m caduavourn's 


deed, as for the girl, I know no 


and behaved as ſhe ought, — = 
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* which/will be to the ruin of 
« them both. Madam, ſaid A- 
dams, if your ladyſhip will but 
« hear me ſpeak, I proteſt I never heard 
« any harm of Mr. Joſeph Andrews ; 
«if 1 had, I ſhould have correfted 


(him for it: for I never have, nor will 


encourage the faults of thoſe under 
my cure. As for the young woman, I 
AN ladyſhip I have as good 
n opinion of her as your ladyſhip 
« yourſelf,- or any other, can have. 
dhe is the ſweeteſt-tempered, honeſt- 
' eſt, worthieſt, young creature; in- 


' deed as to her beauty, I do not com- 


' mend her on that account, though 
all men allow ſhe is the handſomeſt 
woman, gentle or ſimple, that ever 
appeared in the pariſh,'—-* You are 
very impertinent, ſays ſhe, to talk 
* ſuch fulſome ſtuff to me. ; It is 
mighty becoming, truly, ina clergy- 

6 9 eas Pemſel about E. 


* ſome women, and you are a delicate 


judge of beauty, no doubt! A man 
* who hath lived all his life in ſuch a 
, 5 — as this, is a rare judge of 
* beauty! Ridiculous! beauty in- 
* deed! a country wench a beauty 
* I ſhall be ſick whenever I hear beau- 
_ © ty mentioned again. And ſo this 
* wench is to ſtock the pariſh with 


* beauties, I hope.——But, Sir, our 


. * are numerous enough already; 
* 1 will have no more vagabonds ſet- 
* tled here. Madam, fays Adams, 
your ladyſhip is offended with me, I 
* proteſt, without any reaſon. This 
* couple were defirous to conſummate 
long ago, and I diſſuaded them from 
Vit; nay, I may venture to ſay, I be- 
4 leve, I was the ſole cauſe of their 
* delaying it.— Well, ſays the, 
* and you did yery wiſely and honeſtly 


doo, notwithſtanding the is the great- 


elt beauty in-the- pariſh. '—4 And 
now, Madam, continued he, I 
p rar perform my office to Mr. Jo- 
„ Xp. Pray, don't miſter ſuch fel- 

lows to me, cries the lady. He, 
lad the parſon, * with the conſent of 
. anny, before my face, put in the 
: banns.— Ves, anſwered the lady, 
2 I ſuppoſe the ſlut is forward enough ; 
: Slipllop tells me how é her head runs 
. on fellows ; that is one of her beau- 
„det, I ſuppoſe. But if they have 
Fut in the banns, I defire you will 
- Publiſh them no more without. my 
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orders. Madam, cries Adams,. if 


any one puts in a ſufficient cautian; 
and aſſigns a proper. reaſon againſt - 
, am willing to ft „ 
ſays ſue z / he i 
a vagabond, and he ſhall not ſettle 
here, and bring a neſt of Ne 
to the pariſh ; it will make us hut 
little amends that they will be beau- 
ties. Madam,” anſwered Adams, 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to y 
ladyſhip, I have been inf by 
lawyef Scout, that any perſon who 
ſerves a year, gains à ſettlement in 
the pariſh where he ſerves. “ Larv⸗ 
2 Scout,” replied the lady, (is an 
Impudent coxcomb; I will have no 
lawyer Scout interfere with me. I 
repeat to you again, I will have no 
more incumbrances brought on us; 
ſa I deſire you will proceed no far- 
ther. Madam, returned Adams, 
I would obey your. ladyſhip in every . 
thing that. is lawful ; — ſurely — 
arties being is no reaſon again 
their — God forbid there 
ſhould be any fuch law! The poor 
have-little-ſhare of this world 
already; it would be barbarous in- 
deed to ay them the common pri- 
vileges, and innocent enjoymenta, 
which nature indulges to the animal 
creation. Since you - underſtand 
yourſelf no better, cries the lady, 


nar the reſpe& due from ſuch as you | 


to affront my ears by ſuch looſe dii- 
courſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort, 

word; it 1s my orders to you, that 
you publiſh theſe banns no more; 
and if you dare, I will recommend 
it to your maſter the doctor, to dif- 
card you from his ſervice. I will, 
Sir, notwithſtanding your poor fa- 
mily; and then you and the greateſt 
beauty in the pariſh may go and beg 
together. am, an{wered A- 


dams, I know not what your lady- 


c 
* 
4 


« 
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ſhip means by the terms maſter and 
ervice. I am in the ſervice- of 2 
Maſter who will never diſcard me for 
doing my duty: and if the doctor 
(for indeed I have never been able to 
pay for a licence) thinks proper to 
turn me out from my cure, God 
will provide me, I hope, another. 
At leaſt, my family, as well-as my- 
ſelf, have hands; and he will proſ- 
„I doubt not, our endeavours to 
get our bread honeſtly with them. 
| | * Whilſt 
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never fear what man can do unto 
me.. I condemn my humility,” 
ſaid the lady, © for demeaning mylelf 
to converſe. with you ſo long. I 
4 mall take other meaſures; for I ſee 
* you are à confederate with them. 
But the ſooner you leave me, the 
s better; and I ſhall give orders 
© that my doors may no longer be 
© open to you. I will ſuffer no parſons 
who run about the country with 
£ beauties, to be; entertained here. 


Madam, ſaid: Adams, I ſhall en- 


4 ter into no perſon's door againſt their 
weill: but I am aſſured, when you 
have enquired farther into this mat - 
© ter, you will applaud, not blame my 
4 proceeding ; and fo I humbly take 


my leave: which he did with many 


bows,” or at leaſt many attempts at 
a bow. tri „ 


CHAP. III. 
WHAT PAST BETWEEN THE LADY 
AND LAWYER S$COUT, 


IR the afternoon the lady ſent for 
1 Mr. Scout, whom ſhe attacked moſt 
violently for intermeddling with her 
_ ſervants; which he denied, and indeed 
with truth: for he had only aſſerted 
accidentally, and perhaps rightly, that 
a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement; 
and ſo far he owned he might have for- 
merly informed the parſon, and be- 
-lieved it was law. I am reſolved,” 
faid the lady, © to have no diſcarded 
'© ſexyants of mine ſettled here; and 
.© fo, if this be your law, I ſhall ſend 
„to anqdther lawyer.“ Scout ſaid, 
if ſhe ſent to a hundred lawyers, not 
zone or all of them could alter the 
law. The utmoſt that was in the 
.power of a lawyer, was to prevent 
the law's taking effect: and that he 
himſelf could do for her ladyſhip as 
well as any other. And I believe, 
fays he, Madam, your ladythip not 
being converſant in theſe matters, 
.© hath miſtaken a difference; for I 
© aſſerted only, that a man who ſerved 
© a year was ſettled. Now there is a 
material difference between bein 

© ſettled in law, and ſettled in fact; 


and as I affirmed generally he was 


. © ſettled, and law is preferable to fact, 
my ſettlement muſt be underſtood in 
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©« Whilft my conſcience is pure, I mall « law, and not in fac. And ſuppoſe, 
© Madam, we admit he was ſetiſad in 


© law, what uſe will they make of it. 
© how- doth. that relate 4 fact jo 
not {ſettled in fact; and if he be not 
ſettled in fact, he is not an inhabi. 
tant; and if he is not an inhabitant, 
he is not of this pariſn; and then 


undoubtedly he * not to be pub 


0 

* 

05 
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* iſhed here; for Mr. Adams hath 
told me your ladyſhip's pleaſure, and 
the reaſon, which is a very good one, 
to prevent burdening us with the 
poor; we have too many already; 
© and I think we ought to — act 
to hang or tranſport half of them. 
© If we can prove in evidence, that he 
© 1s not ſettled in fact, it is another 
matter. What I ſaid to Mr. Adams, 
was on a ſuppoſition that he was 
« ſettled in fact; and indeed if that was 
© the caſe, I ſhould doubt. Don't 
tell me your facts, and your ifs, 
ſaid the lady; I don't-underſtand 
© your gibberiſh: you take too much 
© upon you, and are very impertinent 
in pretending to direct in this pariſh, 
and you ſhall be taught better, I aſ- 
« ſure you, you ſhall. But as to the 
c wench, I am reſolved the ſhall not 


«© ſettle here; I will not ſuffer ſuch 


© beautics as theſe to produce children 
© for us to keep. — indeed! 
your ladyſhip is pleaſed to be merry: 
anſwered Scout. Mr. Adams de- 
© {cribed her ſo to me, ſaid the lady: 
© Pray what ſort of dowdy is it, Mr. 
Scout? The uglieſt creature al- 
moſt I ever beheld, a poor dirty drab, 
your ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a 
wretch.— Well but, dear Mr. 
Scout, let her be what ſhe will 
theſe ugly women will bring chil 
dren, you know; ſo that we mult 
prevent the marriage. True, Ma- 
dam, replied Scout; * for the ſub- 
ſequent marriage co-operating with 
the law, will carry law into fact. 
When a man is married, he is ſettled 
in fact; and then he is not remove- 
able. I will ſee Mr. Adams, and I 
make no doubt. of prevailing with 
© him. His only objection is, doubt- 
© leſs, that he ſhall loſe his fee; but 
that being once made eaſy, as it ſhall 
© be, I am confident no other objec- 
tion will remain. No, no, it is im- 


poſſible: but your ladyſhip can t diſ- 


« commend his unwillingneſs to de- 
« part from his fee, Every man ought 


t 16 have à proper value for his fee. 

As to the matter in queſtion, if your 
t |adyſhip pleaſes to employ me in it, 
I vill venture to promiſe you ſucceſs, 
© The laws of this land are not ſo vul- 
our, to it a mean fellow to con- 
tend with one of your ladyſhip's for- 
tune. We have one ſure card, which 
« is to carry him before Juſtice Frolick, 
© who, upon hearing your ladyſhip's 
© name, will commit him without any 
( farther queſtions. As for the di 

© ſlut, we ſhall have nothing to do wit! 

( her; for if we get rid of the fellow, 
( the ugly jade will Take what 
$ meaſures you pleaſe, good Mr. 
© Scout,” anſwered the lady; © but 
« | with you could rid the pariſh of 
© both; for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſto- 
fies of this wench, that I abhor the 
© thoughts of her; and though you 
* ay ſhe is ſuch an ugly ſlut, yet you 
know, dear Mr. Scout, theſe for- 


© ward creatures, who run after men, 


' will always find ſome as forward as 
© themſelves; ſo that, to prevent the 
* increaſe of b s, we muſt get rid 
ef her. Your ladyſhip is very 
much in the right, anſwered Scout; 
but I am afraid the law is a little de- 
* ficient in giving us any ſuch power of 
prevention: however, the juſtice will 
_ Aretch it as far as he is able, to ob- 
* lige your ladyſhip. To fay truth, it 


is a great bleſſing to the country that 


he is in the commiſſion ; for he hath 
# taken ſeveral off our hands that 


* the law would never have, lain hold 


on. I know ſome juſtices who make 
* as much of committing a man to 
© Bridewell, as his lordſhip at ſize 
would of hanging him: but it would 
do a man to ſee his worſhip, 
' mer arg commit a fellow to Bride- 
well; he takes ſo much pleaſure in 
it. And when once we ha'un there, 
ve ſeldom hear any more o'un ; he's 
either ſtarved, or eat up by vermin, 
ina month's time. Here the arrival 
of a viſitor put an end to the conver - 
2 Mr. Scout, havin 1 
cauſe, and promiſed it ſuc- 

cels, departed, | 
This Scout was one of thoſe fellows 
who, without any knowledge of the 
law, or being bred to it, take _ 
them, in defiance of an a& of parlia- 
ment, to act as lawyers in the coun- 
ry, and are called ſo. They are the 
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peſts of ſociety, and a ſandal to a pro» 
feſſion to which indeed they do he. | 


long; and which owes to ſuch kind of 


raſcallions the ill will which weak per- 

ſons. bear towards it. With this fel - 
low, to whom a little before-ſhe would 

not have condeſcended to have ſpoken 

did a certain paſſion for heard, and 

the jealouſy and diſdain of poor inno- 

cent Fanny, betray the Lady 

into a familiar diſcourſe, in which ſhe 

inadvertently confirmed. many hints, 


with which Slipſlop,, whoſe gallant he 


was, had pre-acquainted him; and 
whence he had taken an o rtunity to 


aſſert thoſe ſevere. falſhoods of little 


Fanny, which poſſibly the reader might 
not hare been well IDS account for 


if we had not thought proper to give 


him this information. 


A SHORT CHAPTER, BUT VERY 
FULL OF MATTER; PARTICU- 
LARLY THE ARRIVAL OF MR. 

_ BOOBY AND HIS LADY. 
42 that night, and the next day, 
the Lady Booby paſſed with * 
utmoſt anxiety; her mind was diſ- 
tracted, and her ſoul toſſed up and 
down with many turbulent and op- 
polite paſſions. She loved, hated, 
pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed, the 
{ame perſon, by fits, which changed in 
a very ſhott interval. On Tueſday 
morning, which happened to be a holi- 
day, ſhe went yo church, where, to her 
ſurpriſe, My. Adams publiſhed the 
banns again with as audible a voice as 
before. It was lucky for her, that as 
there was no fermon, ſhe had an im- 
 megiate opportunity of returaing home 
to vent her which ſhe could not 
have concealed from the congregation 
five minutes; indeed it was not then 
very numerous, the aſſembly coꝑſiſt - 
ing of no more than Adams, his clerk, 
| his wife, the lady, and one of her ſer- 
vants. At her return ſhe met Slipſlop, 
who accoſted her in theſe words 
© @ Meam, what doth your fadyſhip 
'< think! To be ſure 2 — 
« Hath carried ph and Fanny both 
© before the juſtice. All the pariſh are 
In tears, and * 1 
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4 it is for. I ſuppoſe they deſerve 
# it; ſays the lady. Why doſt thou 
mention fuch wretches to me Foo 
# 3s it not a pity ſuchagraceleſs youn 
man ſhould die a wirwlent death? 
hope the judge will take commenſura- 
4 1 on his youth. As fox Fanny, I 


don't think it ſignißes much what 


becomes of hor; and if poor Joſeph 
hath done any thing, I could venture 
to fwear ſhe traduced him to it: few 
men ever come to a fragrant puniſh- 
s ment, but by thoſe naſty creatures, 
# who are a ſcandal to our ſe.” The 
lady was no more pleaſed at this news, 
after a moment's reflection, than Slip- 
flop herſe}f: for though ſhe wifhed 
Fanny far enough, ſhe did not deſire 
the removal of Joſeph, eſpecially with 
her. She was Lan, = how to act, or 
what to ſay on this occaſion, when a 
coach ad drove into the court, and a 
ſeryant acquainted her with the arrival 
of her nephew Booby and his lady. She 

Avrdered them to be conducted into a 


© drawing-room, whither ſhe preſently 


repaired, having compoſed her coun- 
tenance as well as ſhe could; being a 
little ſatisfied that the wedding would 
by theſe means be at leaſt interrupted, 
and that ſhe ſhould have an opportunity 
to execute any reſojution ſhe might 
take, for which ſhe ſaw herſelf pro- 
vided with an excellent inftrument m 
Scout, SACS l 
The Lady Booby apprehended her 
ſervant = 4 millake, when he 
mentioned Mr, Booby's lady; for ſhe 
had never heard of his marriage; but 
how great was her furpriſe, when at 
her entering the room, her nephew pre- 
fented his wife to her, ſaying, Ma- 
© dam, this is that charming Pamela, 
of whom I am convinced you have 
© heard fo much.“ The lady received 
her with more civility than he expected; 
indeed with the utmoſt : for was 
perfertly polite, nor had any vice in- 
onſiſtent with good-breeding. The 
paſſed ſome little time in ordinary diſ- 
courſe, when a ſervant came and whiſ- 
pered Mr. Booby, who preſently told 
the ladies he muſt deſert them a little 
on fome buſineſs of conſequence z- and 
as. their diſcourſe during his abſence 
_ would afford little improvement or en- 
tertainment to the reader, we will 


I mult order them a li 
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les them for a while, to attend My 


CRAP. v. 


CONTAINING JUSTICE BUBINES9: 
CURIOUS PRECEDENTS OF pF: 
POSITIONS, AND OTHER MAT. 
TERS NECESSARY TO BE PF- 

 RVUSED BY ALL JUSTICES or 
THE PEACE AND THEIR CLERKS, 


| PHE young ſquive and his lady 


1 were no fooner alighted from 
their coach, than the ſervants began tb 
enquire after Mr, Joſeph, from whom 
they ſaid their lady had not heard 
a word, to her great ſurpriſe, ſnce he 
had left Lady Booby's. Upon this 
they were inſtantly informed of what 
had lately happened, with which they 


| haſtily acquainted their maſter, who 


took an immediate reſolution to go 
himdelf, and endeavour to reſtore his 
Pamela her brother, before ſhe even 
knew ſhe had loſt him. ; 
The juſtice, before whom the eri- 
minals were- carried, and who lived 


within a ſhort mile of the lady's houſe, 


was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, 
by his having an eſtate in his neigh- 
bonrhood. Ordering therefore his 
horſes to his coach, he ſet out for the 
judgment-ſeat, and arrived when the 
juſtice had almoſt finiſhed his bulinels. 
He was conducted into a hall, where 
he was acquainted that his worſhip 
would wait on him in a moment; for 
be had only a man and a woman to 
commit to Bridewell firſt. As he has 
now convinced he had not a minute to 
loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervant's intro- 
ducing him dire&ly into the room 
where the juſtice was then executing 
his office as he called it. Being 1 4 
thither, and the firſt compliments be- 
ing paſt between the ſquire and his 
worſhip, the former aſked the latter 
what crime thoſe two young people had 
been. guilty of. No great crime, 
auſwered the juſtice; I have only 
© ordered them to Bridewell for 2 
month. But what is their crime 
repeated the ſquire. * Larceny, an t 
« pleaſe your honour! faid Scout. 
Aye, ſays the juſtice, © a kind of 
«© felonious larcenous thing: I beheve 
tle correction 

too, 
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too, a little ſtripping and whipping. 
(fro Fanny, who Had kitherts fag! 
ated all with the thoughts of Jo- 
company, trembled at that 
found; but indeed without reaſon, for 
vone but the devil himſelf would have 
executed ſuch a ſentence on her.) 
Still, faid the ſquire, I am igno- 
i rant of the crime; the fact, I mean. 
— Why, there it is in peaper, an- 
ſwered the juſtice; ſhewing him a 
{:poſition, which, in the abſence of 
his elerk, he had writ himſelf, of 


\ wich we have with great difficulty 


tocured an authentic copy, and here 
it follows Verbatim & literatim. 


| Ne dee of Famer dest, layers 


aud Thomas Ti _ yeoman, taken 
before mee, ons 1s majefty's juſ- 
taſe; of the piace for Zumer ſei/hire. 


« FHESE deponents faith, and 
U firſt Thomas Trotter for him- 
« felf faith, that on the — of this 


© infant October, being Sabbath-day, 
| © betwin the ours of 2 d 4 in the af- 
' tergoon, he zeed h Andrews 
© and Francis Good walk akroſs a 


* certaine felde belunging to layer 
Scout, and out of the path. which 
ſedes thru the ſaid felde, and there 
© ke ede Joſeph Andrews with a nife 
cut one haſſel-twig, of the value, as 
he believes, of 3 half-pence, or 
* thereabouts; and he ſaith, that the 
' ſaid Francis Goodwill was likewiſe 
“walking on the graſs, out of the 
* ſaid path in the faid felde, and did 
* receive and karry in her hand the 
* faid twig, and 15 was comfarting 
* eading' and abating to the ſaid Jo- 
© ſeph therein. And the ſaid James 
Scout for himſelf ſays, that he veri- 
* Iy believes the Yaid-twig to be his 
* own proper twig, &c,' | 


F © Jeſu!” ſaid the ſquire, © would 
you commut two. perſons. to Bride; 
well for a twig ?'=" Ves, ſaid the 
lawyer, * and with great lenity too; 
| for if we had called it a young tree, 
A ke EA * 2 hanged.” 
» (ſays the juſtice, takin 

ade the eile) 1 mould not his 
ſo ſeyere on this occaſion, but 


; ſo lawyer Scout will 


© and likewiſe I 


Gr ol deſires to get them out 


give the conſtable orders to let them 


© run away, if the pleaſe; but it ſeems 
© they intend to marry together, aud 
tlie lady hath no other means, ay 
they are legally ſettled thete, to pre: 
vent thelr bringing an inrumbrance 
© on: ket o pariſh, '—""Well,* ſaid 
the ſquire, I will take care my 
« avinit ſhall be ſarisfied in os, Fol 
hon iſe you, Joſeph 
bs ſhall never iy Wow ratice 
© on her, I ſhall be obliged to you 
© you will commit them to my. cuf« 
£ tody.'—" O to be ſure, Sir, if you 
© defireit!* anſwered the juſtice. Aud 
witliout more ado, Joſep and Patiny 
were delivered over to ous Booby, 
whom Joſeph very well knew; but 


little, gueſſed how nearly he was re? 


lated to him. The juſtice burnt” his 
mittimus; tierenftablewys ſent about 
his buſineſs; the lawyer made no com- 
plaint for want of juſtice; and the 


priſoners, with exulting hearts, 75 | 


a thouſand thanks to his honour 


Booby, who did not intend their ob- 


ligations to him ſnould ceaſe here: fot 
ordering his man to produce a cloak - 
bag, which he had cauſed to be brought 
from La 
deſired the juſtice that he might have 
Joſeph with him into a room, where 


ordering his ſervant to take out a ſuit 


of his own clothes, with linen and 
other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph to 
dreſs himſelf, who not br knowin 

the cauſe of all this civility, excuſe 
his accepting ſuch a fayour as long as 
decently he could. Whilſt Joſeph was 
drefling, the ſquire repaired to the juts 
tice, whom 15 found talking with 
Fanny; for during the examination, 
ſhe had flapped her hat over her eyes, 
which were alſo bathed in fears, 
and had by that means concealed from 
his worſhip what might pong have 
rendered the arrival of Mr: Booby 
unneceſſary, atleaſt for herſeff. The 
juſtice no ſooner ſaw her countenance 


cleared up, and her brig gy mining 
e : 


through her. tears, than he” ſecret] 
curfed himſelf for having orice tho 
of Bridewell for her. would wil: 
lingly have ſent his own wife thither, 
to have had Fanny in her place. . And 
conceiving almoſt at the ſame inftatit 
defires and ſchemes to accompliſh 
them, he employed the rinutes whitt 
ths ſquire was * with Jefeph,. in 


: 
- 


Booby's on purpoſe, he 
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aſſnring her how ſorry he was for hav- 
ing treated her ſo roughly before he 

knew her merit; and told her, that ſince 
Lady Booby was unwilling that ſhe 
Mould ſettles in her pariſh, ſhe was 
* heartily welcome to his, where he pro- 


miſed her his protection; adding, that 


he would take Joſeph and her into his 
own family, if ſhe liked it: whichaſ- 


ſurance he confirmed with a ſqueeze by 


the hand. She thanked him very kind- 
5 and ſaid, ſhe would acquaint Jo- 


ſeph with the offer, Which he would 


certainly be glad to accept; for that 
Lady Booby was angry with them 


both, though ſhe did not knox either 


had done any thing to offend her; but 


N it to Madam Slipſlop, who 
ha 
The ſquire now returned, and pre- 


always been her enemy. 


vented any farther continuance of this 


converſation ; and the juſtice, out of 


A 


reality from an 8 of a rival, 


pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but in 


(for he knew nothing of his e e 
ordered Fanny into the kitchen, whi- 
ther ſhe gladly retired; nor did the 


P 


ſquire, who declined the trouble of ex- 


aining the whole matter, oppoſe it. 
It would be unneceſſary, if I was 


able, which indeed I am not, to relate 


the converſation between theſe two 55 
tlemen, which rolled, as I have 


informed, entirely on the ſubject of 


ecn 


horſe;racing. Joſeph was ſoon dreſt in 
the plaineſt dreſs he could find, which 
was a blue coat and breeches, with a 
gold edging, and a red waiſtcoat with 
the ſame: and as this ſuic, which was 
rather too large for the ſquire, exactly 
fitted him; ſo he became it ſo well, and 
looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would 
have doubted it's being as well adapt- 
ed to his quality as his ſhape; nor have 
ſuſpected, as one might, when my 
Lord, or Sir ———, or Mr. 


., appear in Jace or embroidery, . 


that the taylor's man wore thoſe clothes 
home on, his back, which he ſhould 
have carried under his arm. 


The ſquire now took leave of the 


Juſtice, and calling for Fanny, made 

er and Joſeph, again their wills, get 
Into the coach with him, which he then 
ordered to drive to Lady Booby's.— 


It had moved a few yards only, when 
the ſquies alked Joſeph, if he knew 
Who tn 


ho that man was 3 the field; 


for, added he, I never ſaw one take 


t ſuch ſtrides before. Joſeph anfwered 


* 
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eagerly, O, Sir, it is parſon Adams, 
— O la, indeed, 295 Jo it is; ' aid 
Fanny: poor man! he is comin to 
© do what he could for us. Well, he 
© 1s the worthieſt, beſt- natured crea. 
ture! — Aye," faid Joſeph, * God 
© bleſs him; for there is not ſuch ano. 
© ther in the univerſe.”— The be 
«© creature 1 ſure,* cries Fanny, 
© Is he?” ſays the ſquire, then I am 
* reſolved to have the beſt creature liv. 
ing in my coach; and fo ſaying, be 
ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Joſeph, at his 
requeſt, hallooed to the parſon, who well 
knowing his voice, made all the haſte 
imaginable, and ſoon came up with 
them. He was deſired by the maſter, 
who could ſcarce refrain from laughter 
at his figure, to maunt into the coach, 
which he with many thanks refuſed, 


ſaying he could walk by it's fide, and 


he'd warrant: he kept yp with it; but 
he was at length over-preyailed on. 
The ſquire now acquainted Joſeph with 


his marriage; but he might have ſpared 


himſelf that labour; for his ſervant, 
whilſt Joſeph was dreſſing, had per- 
formed that office before. He conti - 
nued to expreſs the vaſt happineſs he 
enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the value he 
had for all who belonged to her. Jo- 
ſeph made many hows, and expreſt as 
many acknowledgments, and parſon 
Adams, who now firſt perceived Jo- 
ſeph's new apparel, burſt into tears 
with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands 
and (rapping his fingers, as if he had 
been mad, 

They were now arrived at the Lady 
Booby's, and the ſquire deſiring them 


to wait a moment in the court, went 


in to his aunt, and calling her out 
from his wife, acquainted her with 
Joſeph's arriyal ; ſaying, Madam, as 

I 8 married a virtuous and wor- 
© thy woman, I am reſolved to own 
© her relations, and ſhew them all 2 
« proper reſpect; I ſhall think myſelt 
© therefore infinitely -obli ed to all 
mine, who will do the ſame. It is 
© true her brother hath been your ſer- 
vant, but he is now become m bro- 
ther; and I have one happine s, that 
neither his character, his behaviour, 
or appearance, give me any reaſon 
6 


to be aſhamed of calling him ſo. In 


© ſhort, he is now below, dreſſed like 


© agentleman, in which light I in 
© he ſhall hereafter be ſeen; and you 
vill oblige me beyond * 
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vou will admit him to be ofourparty 
« for I know it will give great pleaſure 
i to my wife, though ſhe will not 


mention it. 


This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond 


the Lady Booby's hopes or expectation 3 | 


he anſwered him eagerly, Ne 

you know how eaſily I am prevailed 
« on todo any ox hes Joſeph An- 
« drews defires—Phoo! I mean, which 
i you deſire me; and as he is now your 
© relation, I cannot refuſe to entertain 
bim as ſuch.” e ſquire told her, 
he knew his obligation to her for her 
compliance; and going three ſteps, re- 
turned and told her, 
favour, which he believed ſhe would 
eably grant, as ſhe had accorded him 
the former. There is a young wo- 
# man—' * Nephew," ſays ſhe, don't 
© let my good-nature make you deſire, 
# as is too commonly the caſe, to im- 
# poſe on me. Nor think, becauſe I 
* have with ſo much condeſcenſion a- 
* greed to ſuffer your brother-in-law to 
come to my table, that I will ſubmit 
* to the company of all my own ſer- 
« yants, and all the dirty trollops in 
the country. Madam, ' anſwered 


the ſquire, © I believe you never ſaw. 


5 this young creature. I never beheld 


# ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined 
with ſuch beauty, and withal ſo gen- 


# teel,'—>* Upon my ſoul I won't ad- 
mit her," reply'd the lady in a paſ- 
fion; © the — world ſhan't prevail 
on me: I reſent eyen the defire as an 
# affront, and—— The ſquire, who 


knew her inflexibility, interrupted her, 


by aſking pardon, and promiſing not 
to mention it more. He then returned 
to Joſeph, and ſhe to Pamela. He 
took Joſeph aside, and told him, he 


could not prevail as yet for Fanny, 
Joh begged that he might ſee his 


alone, and then be with his Fan- 


ny; but the ſquire knowing the plea- 
{ure his wife Ovid wal her = 
rs company, would not admit it, 
telling ſeph there would be nothing 
n ſo ort an abſence from Fanny, 
whilſt he was aſſured of her ſafety ; 
adding, he hoped he could not call 
uit a ſiſter whom he had not ſeen ſo 
r 4 and who ſo tenderly loved him, 
Joſeph immediately complied ; . for 


moeed no brother could love a ſiſter 
Dore; and recommending Fanny, who 


Tjuccd that the was not to go before 
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e had one more. 


would carry him to his ſiſter; but 
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Lady Booby, to che care of Mr, A- 
dams, he attended the ſquire up ſtairs, 
whilſt Fanny repaired with the pn 
* 


to his houſe, where ſhe thought 
ſecure of a kind reception, 


CHAP, VI 


OF WHICH ' YOU ARE DESIRED 
TO READ NO MORE THAN YOU 
LIKE, 8 


1 meeting between Joſeph and 

Pamela was not without tears of 
joy on both ſides; and their embraces 
were full of tenderneſs and affection. 
They were however regarded with 
mak more pleaſure by the nephew 
than by the aunt, to whoſe flame they 
were fuel only; and this was increaſed 
by the addition of dreſs, which was 
indeed not wanted to ſet off the lively 
colours in which nature had drawn 


| health, ſtrength, comelineſs and youth. 


In the afternoon, Joſeph, at their re- 
queſt, entertained them with the ac- 
count. of his adventures; nor could 
Lady Booby conceal her diſſatis faction 
at thoſe parts in which Fanny was con- 
cerned, eſpecially when Mr. Booby 
launched forth into ſuch rapturous 
praiſes of her beauty, She ſaid, ap- 
plying to her niece, that ſhe wondered 
er nephew, who had pretended to 
marry for love, ſhould think ſuch a 
ſubje& proper to amuſe his wife with 
adding, that for her part, ſhe ſhoul 
be jealous of a huſband who ſpoke ſo 
warmly in praiſe of- another woman. 
Pamela anſwered, indeed ſhe thought 


' ſhe had cauſe ; but it was an inſtance 


of Mr, Booby's aptneſs to ſee more 
beauty in women than they were miſ- 
treſſes of. At which words both the 
women fixed their eyes on two looking 
glaſſes; and Lady Booby replied, that 
men were, in the general, very ill 
E of beauty; and then, whilſt 
bo contemplated only their own faces, 
they paid a eroſs compliment to each 
other's charms. When the hour of 
reſt approached, which the lady of the 
houſe deferred as long ag decently ſhe 
could, ſhe informed 7 h (whom 
for the future we ſhall ca Jo- 
ſeph, he having as good a title to that 
appellation as many others, I mean 
that inconteſted one pA clothes) 
that the had ordered buſta bs provid. 


. 


no 
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ed for him. He declined this-favour 
to his utmoſt; for his heart had long 
been with his Fanny ze but ſhe infi 
on his accepting it, alledging that the 
dy had no proper accommodation 
or ſuch a perſon as he was now to e- 
ſteem himſelf. The ſquire and his la- 
dy both joining with her, Mr. Joſeph 
was at laſt forced to give over his de- 
fign of viſiting Fanny that evening, 


who, on her ſide, as impatiently ex- 


pected him till midnight, when in 
complacence to Mr. Adams's family, 
who had ſat up two hours out of re- 
ſpect to her, ſhe retired to bed, but not 
to ſleep; the thoughts of her love kept 
her waking, and his not returning ac- 
cording to his promiſe, filled her with 
uneaſineſs; of which, however, ſhe 
could not aſſign any other cauſe, than 
merely that of being abſent from him. 
Mr. Joſeph roſe early in the morn- 
ing, and viſited her in whom his ſoul 
delighted. She no ſooner heard his 
vorce in the parſon's parlour, than ſhe 
. leapt from her bed, and dreſſing her- 
ſelf in a few minutes, went down to 
him. They paſſed two hours with in- 
expreſſible happineſs together; and 
then having appointed Monday, by 
Ir. Adams's permiſſion, for their 
marriage, Mr. Joſeph returned, ac- 
- cording to his promiſe, to breakfaſt at 
the Lady Booby's, with whoſe beha- 
viour fince the evening we ſhall now 
acquaint the reader. | 
Ke was no ſooner retired to her 
chamber than ſhe aſked Slipſlop what 
ſhe thought of this wonderful creature 
her nephew had married. Madam !* 
fud Slipſlop, not yet ſufficiently un- 
derſtanding what, anſwer ſhe was to 
make. i aſk yon, anſwered the la- 
dy, © what you think of the dowdy; 
my niece, I think, Tam to call her!? 
Slipflop wanting no farther hint, i ag 
to pull her to wg and ſo miſerably 
defaced her, that it would have been 
impoſſible for any one to haye known 
the perſon. The lady gave her all the 
aſhſtance ſhe could, and ended with 
ſaying, I think, Slipſlop, you have 
done her juſtice; but yet, bad as ſhe 
F 18, ſhe is an angel, compared to this 
Fanny.“ Slip op then fell on Fan- 
ny, whom ſhe hacked and hewed in the 
; like barbarous manner; concludin 
with an obſervation, that there was 
always ſomething in thoſe low-life 
ercatures which muſt eternal) diſtig- 
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guiſh them from their betters, « Re. 
« ally,” ſaid the lady, I think there 
© is one exception to your rule; 1 an 
© certain * may gueſs who I mean, 
Not 1, upon my word, Madam, 
faid Slipflop. I mean, a youny fel. 
* low; ſure you are the dulleſt wretch,” 
1 the lady. O la, I am, indeed. 
© Yes truly, Madam, he is an ac- 
© 2fflon,” anfwered Slipflop,—* Aye, is 
© he not, Slipſlop?” returned the lady. 


Is he not fo genteel that a prince 


© might without a. bluſh acknow.I 

© him for his ſon. His behaviour 1z 
© fuch that would not ſhame the beſt 
© education. He borrows. from his 
© ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing 
© to his ſyperiors, yet unattended by 


© that mean ſervility which is called 


8 8 in ſuch perſons, 
Every thing he doth hath no mark 
© of the baſe motive of fear, but viſi- 
© bly ſhews ſome reſpect and gratitude, 
and carries with it the perſuaſion of 
© love. And then, for, his virtues; 
© ſuch piety to his parents, ſucli tender 
© affe&tion to his ſiſter, ſuch integrity 
in his friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch 
© goodneſs, that if he had been born 
© a gentleman, his wife would have 
0 fed the moſt invaluable bleſ- 
- An .'— To be ſure, Madam!” ſays 
8lipffo . * Rut as he is, anſwered 
the way © if he had a thouſand more 
© good qualities, it muſt render a wo- 
© man of faſhion contemptible even to 


be ſuſpected of thinking of him; yes, 


© I ſhould deſpile myſelf for ſuch a 
© thought.'—* To be ſure, Ma'am N 
faid Slipfloßp. And why to be ſure? 


_ replied the lady; © thou art always one's 
e 


echo. Is he not more wotthy of affec- 
© tion than a dirty country clown, 
© though born of a family as old 33 
© the flood, or an idle worthleſs rake, 
« or a little puiſny beau of quality? 
And yet theſe we muſt condemn our- 
: ſelves to, in order to avoid the cen- 
t ſure of the world; to ſhun the con- 
* tempt of others, we muſt ally our- 
© ſelves to thoſe we defpiſe; we muſt 
© prefer birth, title, and fortune, to 
© real mertt.. It is a tyranny of cuſ- 
© tom, a tyranny we muſt comply 
* with: for, we people of faſtiion are 
© the flaves of cuſtom,'— Marry 
a 
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firſt to 


th to nobody. Me,” faid- the 
dy, ee em Tpeaking, if 2” young 


« woman-of faſhron, who had ſeen no- 


thing of the world, ſhould ha 

to like ſuch a fellow. Me, indeed! 
1 kope thou didſt not imagine. 
Noe, Ma'am, to be fure,' - eriey 


; Thou art always ready te 
a . before thou haſt heard one. 
« $9 far I muſt allow, he is a charming 
« fellow. Me, indeed! No, Slipſlop, 
all thoughts of men are over with 
' 4 me. I have loſt a huſband, who— 
but if T ſhould reflect, I ſhould run 
mad. My — _ muſt _—_— 
Gy etru 8. i let me 
6 an. of thy 3 = oh turn 
my thoughts another way. What 
« doſt thou think of Mr. Andrews ?'— 
Why, I think,“ fays Slipſlop, he is 
© the handſomeſt, moſt propereſt man 
erer ſaw; and if I was a lady 
* of the greateſt degree, it would be 
« well for ſome folks. Your ladyſhip 
may talk of cuſtom, if you pleaſe ; 
' but I am confidoys there is no more 
* compariſon between young Mr. An- 
* drews, and moſt of the young gen- 
* tlemen who come to your ladyſhip's 
* houſe in London—a parcel of vb - 
* per ſnapper ſparks ; f would ſooner 
* marry our old parſon Adams. Ne- 
ver tell me what people ſay, whilſt I 
* am Happy in the arms of him I love. 
Same folks rail againſt other folks, 
* becauſe other folks have what ſome 
folks would be glad of.“ And 
* fo,” anſwered the lady, * if you wat 
* 2 woman of condition, you would 
really marry Mr. Andrew? 
Jes, I affure your ladyſhip," replied 
Acer, © if he would have me. 
Fool, idiot!“ cries the lady, if he 
* would have a woman of faſhion ! Is 


that a queſtion ? No truly, Ma- 


* dam,” faid Slipſtop, T believe it 
* would be none if Fanny was out of 
* the way; and I am confidous if I was 
* In your ladyſhip's place, and liked 
Mr. Joſeph Andrews, the ſhould not 
' tay n the pariſh a moment. I am 

fue lawyer Scout would fend her 


; Pcking, if your ladyſhip would bur, 


| 4 $ laſt ſpeech of 
dlipltep raiſed a tempeſt in the mind of 
.miltreſs, She feared Scout had be- 


taxed her, or rather that the had be- 


: Ki herſelf. - After ſome ſilence, 
Vat donble change of her complexion, 


:wlop,* No! what no?” cries the © 


pale, and then to red, the thus 
ſpoke: *© I am aftonithed at the liberty 
6 
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ed Scout 
againſt this wench, on the account 
of the fellow) La, Ma'am!* ſaid 
Slipſlop, frighted out of her wits, * I 
ate ſuch a thing! I think 
s = dare not, anſwered the lady. 
4 


believe. my conduct may defy ma- 
© lice itfelf to aſſert fo curſed a fender. | 


© If Thad ever diſcovered any wanton- 


6 neſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour; 
ple of 


© if I had followed the exam 

5 ſore whom thou haſt, I believe, 
« ſeen, in allowing myſolf indecent li- 
© berties, even with a huſband: but 
e the dear man, who is gone, [here 
ſhe began to ſob] © was he alive again, 
[then ſhe produced tears] could not 
6 upbraid me with any one act of ten- 
© derneſs or paſſion. No, Slipſlop, all 
+ the time I cohabited with him, he 
© never obtained even a kiſs from me, 
« without my expreſſing reluctance in 


© the ting it. I am fore he him- 
.c« ſelf — ſuſpected how much I 


loved him. Since his death, thou 
© knoweſt, though it is almoſt fix 
« weeks (it wants but a day „ 
have not admitted one viſitor, till 


this fool, my nephew, arrived. I 


* have confined myſelf quite to one 
6 poo of friends. And ean ſuch a 
conduct as this fear to be arraigned ? 
To be accuſed not only of a paſſion 
* which I havealways deſpiſed, but of 
« fixing it on ſuch an object, a crea- 


© ture ſo much beneath my notice 


«U word, Ma'am,' fays Slip- 
fl TY 00 not underſtand your lads. 
« thip, nor know I any thing of 
matter. I believe, indeed, thou 
« doſt not underſtand me. Theſe are 


« delicacies whichexiſt only in ſuperior 
minds; thy coarſe ideas cannot com- 
— Thou art a low . 


« prehend 
« creature, of the Andrews's breed, a 
© reptile of the lower order, a weed 


that grows in the common garden of 


© the creation.'— I —_— N. 
e ſhip,” fays Slipſlop, | ons 
Whos. Ns + of A an order as her 
lady's, I have no more to de with 
© Common Garden than other folks. 
«© Really, your ladyſhip talks of ſer- 
4 yants as if they were not born of 


the chriſtian ſpeciou. Servants haue 
© fleſh and blood, as well as 8 5 
r 
that 


© and Mr, Andrews himſelf is ap 


— — — ye — |. ta. 


— — — — 
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that they have as good, if not bet- 
© ter. ret for my 8 J can't 
perceive my dears * are coarſer than 
* other people's; and I am ſure, if 
©. Mr, Andrews was a dear of mine; 
© I ſhould not be aſhamed of him in 
company with gentlemen z for who- 
© ever ah ſeen him in his new clothes, 
< muſt confeſs he looks as much like a 
© gentleman as any body. Coarſe, 
©. quotha! I can't bear to hear the poor 


9 _ fellow run down neither; for 
6 


will ſay this, I never heard him ſay 
* an ill word of any body in his life. 
© I am ſure his coarſeneſs doth not lie 
© tn his heart; for he is the beſt-na- 
© tured man in the world; and as for 
© his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other 
people's, I am ſure. His boſom, 
© when a boy, was as White as driven 
© ſnow; and where it is not covered 
« with hairs, is ſo ſtill. Ifakins; if 
© I was Mrs. Andrews, with a hun- 
© dred a year, I ſhould not envy the 
4 beſt ſhe who wears a head. A wo- 
© man that could not be happy with 
© ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo: 
for if he can't make a woman happy, 
© I never yet beheld the man who 
« could. I fa in, I wiſh I was a 


great lady for his ſake. I believe 


* when I had made a gentleman of 
© him, he'd behave ſo, that no body 
© ſhould deprecate what I had done; 
* and I fancy few would venture to 
© tell him he was no gentleman to his 
© face, nor to mine neither.” At 
which words, taking up the candles, 
ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, who had been 
ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any 
farther commands; who mildly an- 
ſwered, ſhe had none; and telling her 
ſhe was a comical creature, bid her 


* 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS, 
" THE LIKE NOT TO BE FOUND 
. IN. ANY LIGHT FRENCH Ro- 
: - MANCE; MR. BOOBY'S GRAVE 
- ADVICE TO ' JOSEPH; AND 

FANNY'S | ENCOUNTER WITH 
A BEAU. 1 „3 


ſo vaſt a preyalence over the hu- 


* g 


reader 7 hath . 


os LI © 
Meaning, perhaps, ideas. 
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man mind, that there is cm 


thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be al 
ſerted of it. The ſtory of the miler, 
who, from long accuſtoming to cheat 
others, came at laſt to cheat himſelf, 
and with great delight and triumph 
picked his own pocket of a guinea to 
convey to his hoard, is not impoſſible 
or improbable. In like manner it 
fares with the practiſers of deceit, who, 
from having long deceived their ac- 
quaintance, gain at laſt a power of de- 
ceiving themſelves, and acquire that 
very opinion (however falſe). of their 
own abilities, excellencies and virtues, 
into which they have for years 7 
endeavoured to betray their neighbours, 
Now, reader, to app 'this'obl 
to my preſent purpoſe, thou muſt know, 


that as the paſſion, N called love, 
t 


exerciſes moſt of the talents of the fe- 
male or fair world; ſo in this they now 
and then diſcover a ſmall inclination to 
deceit; for which thou wilt not be an- 

with the beautiful creatures, when 


thou haſt conſidered, that at the age of 


ſeven, or ſomething earlier, miſs 1s in- 
ſtructed by her mother, that maſter is 
a very monſtrous kind of animal, who 
will, if ſhe ſuffers him to come too 
near her, infallibly eat her up, and 


ind her to pieces. That ſo far from 


iſſing or toying with him of her own 
accord, ſhe muſt not admit him to kiſs 
or toy with her. And laſtly, that ſhe 
muſt neyer have any affection tow 
him; for if ſhe ſhould, all her friends 
in petticoats would eſteem her a trait- 
reſs, point at her, and hunt herout of 
their Peiety. Theſe impreſſions being 
firſt received, are farther and deeper 
inculcated by their ſchool-miſtreſſes and 
companions; ſo that by the age of ten, 
they have contracted ſuch a 
abhorrence of the above-named mon- 
ſter, that, whenever they ſee hum, A 
fly from him as the innocent hare 
from the greyhound. Hence, to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, they enter- 
tain a mighty antipathy to maſter; 
reſolve, and frequently profeſs, th 
they will never have any commerce 1 
him, and entertain fond hopes of yy 
ſing their lives out of his reach, 


the poſſibility of which they have ſo vi- 
| 8 example in their good mai 


aunt. But when they arrive at this pe. 
riod, and have now paſſed their ſecond 
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Jimafteric, when their wiſdom, grown 
riper; begins to ſee a little Rte, and 
from almoſt daily falling in maſter's 
ways to apprehend the great difficulty 
of keeping out of it; and when the 

obſerve him look often at them, anc 
ſometimes very . and earneſtly 
too, (for the monſter ſeldom takes an) 
notice of them till at this age) the 


then begin to think of their danger; 


and as they perceive they cannot eaſily 
avoid him, the wiſer part bethin 

themſelves of providing by other 
means for their ſecurity. They en- 


deavour by all the methods they can 


invent to render themſelves ſo amiable 

in his eyes, that he may have no in- 
clination to hurt them; in which they 
nerally ſucceed fo well, that his eyes, 
frequent languiſhing, ſoon leſſen 

their idea of his fierceneſs, and ſo far 


abate their fears, that they venture to 


ey with him; and when they per- 
ceive him ſo different from what he 
hath been deſcribed, all gentleneſs, 
ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fond- 
neſs, their dreadful apprehenſions va- 


= x 


niſh in a moment: and now (it being 


uſual- with the human mind to ſkip 
from one extreme to it's oppoſite, as 
eakily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a 
bird from one bough to another ) love 
inſtantly. ſucceeds to fear; but as it 


happens to perſons who have in their 


tancy been thoroughly frightened 
with certain no-perſons called ghoſts, 
that they retain their dread of thoſe be- 
ings, after they are convinced that 
there are no ſuͤch things; ſo theſe 
mu ladies, though they no longer 
2ppretiend devouring, cannot ſo entire- 
ly ſhake off all that hath been inſtilled 
into them; they ſtill entertain the idea 
of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrongly 
imprinted on their tender minds, to 
ch the declarations of abhorrence 
they every day hear from their compa- 


mons greatly contribute. To avoid 


$ cenſure therefore, is now their on- 

ly care; for which purpoſe they ſtill 
8 the ſame averſion to the mon- 
ner: and the more they love him, the 
more ardently they counterfeit the an- 
Kat. By the continual and con- 
t practice of which deceit on others, 
2 at length impoſe on themſelves, 
really believe they hate what they 
Tos Thus indeed it h to 

* 7 leph 


Booby, who loved lon 
before. the knew it; and now loved 
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him much more than ſhe ſuſpestsd. 


She had indeed, from the time of his 


ſiſter's arrival in the quality of her 


niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed 
him in the dreſs and character of a 
gentleman, n to conceive ſecretly 
a deſign which love had concealed 
from herſelf, till a dream betrayed'it to 
She had no ſooner rifen, than ſhe 
ſent for her nephew; when he came to 
her, after many compliments on his 
choice, ſhe told him, he might perceive 
in her condeſcenſion to admit her own 
ſervant to her table, that ſhe looked on 
the family of Andrews as his relations, 
and indeed her's; that as he had mar- 
ried into ſuch a family, it became him 
to endeavour by all methods to raiſe it 
as much as poſſible. At length ſhe ad- 
viſed him to uſe all his art to diſſuade 
Joſeph from his intended match, which 
would ſtill enlarge their relation to 
meanneſs and poverty; concluding, that 
by a commiſſion in the army, or ſome 
other genteel employment, he might 
ſoon put young Mr. Andrews on the 
foot of à gentleman; and that _ 
once done, his accompliſhments migh 


quickly gain him an alhance, which | 


would not be to their diſcredit. 

Her nephew heartily embraced” this 

projet; and finding Mr. Joſeph with 
i 


s wife, at his return to her chamber, 
he immediately began thus: My love 
Pame a, brother, will ex- 


© tomy dear Par 
© tend to all her relations; nor ſhall I 
© ſhew them leſs ref; than if I had 
© married into the family of a duke. 


I hope I have given you ſome early 


* 

© teſtimonies of this, and ſhall conti- 
nue to give you daily more. You 
vill excuſe me therefore, brother, if 
© my concern for your intereſt makes 
me mention what may be, perhaps 
+ diſagreeable to you to bear: but 1 
< muſt inſiſt upon it, that if you have 
any value for my alliance or m 
« friendſhip, you will decline any 
thoughts of engaging farther. with a 


girl, who is, as you are a relation of 


mine, ſo much beneath you. I know 
there may be at firſt ſome difficulty in 
« your compliance, but that will dail 

« diminiſh; *and you will in the end 


© ſincerely thank me for my advice. I- 
©'own, indeed, the girl is handſome; - _ 


© but beauty alone is a poor ingredient; 
and will make but an uncomfortable 
marriage. *. ſaid Joſeph, 1 


« aſſure 


- 
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Sure you her beauty is her leaſt 


4 
+ perfeRion; nor do 1 know a yirtue 
* whych that young cxeature is not poſ- 
« (oft $i 2 he e an- 
{wered' Mr. Booby, you can be yet 
* but 2 ſlender judge of them : but if 
| * the had never ſo many, you will find 
7 F theſe among her ſuperiors 
jn birth and fortune, which now you 
we to eſteem on a fopting with your- 
1 * N take care they 
1 hortly be ſo, unleſs you prevent 
me by 1 yourſelf with ſuch 
_ © match, a match 1 haye hardly pa- 
©. tience tv. think ef; and which wauld 
© break the hearts of your parents, 


1 who now rejoice in the expecłation of 


b ſeeing you make a figure in the 
world. , I know not, replied Jo- 
ſeph, that my parents have any-pow- 


ber over my inchnations; nor am I ob- 


« liged to erifie my happineſs to their 


< whim or ambition: beſides, I ſhal 
be very ſorry to ſee, that the unex- 
« pefted advancement of my fiſter 
* ſhould fo ſudenly inſpire them with 
« this wicked pride, and make them 
* 

F on no account to quit my dear Fan- 
s ny; no, though I could raiſe her as 
© high above her preſent ſtation as 
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were now fummoned to breakfaſt, and 


deſpiſe their equals, I am reſolved 


ſwore ſhe was the moſt beautiful crea- 


alighting, and delivering his horſe to 


vented. The young gentleman being 


© better, brother, to pray for the 

* tance of grace _ ſuch _ 
* lion, than to indulge it. Sure, 
* ſiſter, you are not in earneſt; I am 
* ſureſhe.is your equal atleaſt,'—s She 
f was my equal, anſwered Pamela, 
but I amng longer Pamela Andrews, 
© I am now this gentleman's lady, and 
* as ſuch am above her. I hope I 


© ſhall never behave with an unbecom- 


ing pride; but at the ſame time, I 
* ſhall always endeavour to know my- 
* ſelf, and quaſtion- not the aſſiſtance 
* of grace to that purpoſe.” They 


thus ended their diſcourſe for the pre- 
ſent, very little to the ſatisfaction of 


may he parties. 
Fanny was now walking in an avenue 
at ſome diſtance from the houſe, where 


Joſeph had promiſed to take the fir 
opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a ſhilling in the world, and 
had ſubſiſted, ever ſince her return, en- 
tirely on the charity of parſon Adams, 
A young gentleman, attended by ma- 
ny ſervants, came up to her, and aſked 
her if that was not the Lady Booby's 
houſe before him, This indeed he well 
knew, but had framed the queſtion for 
no other reaſon than to make her look 
up, and diſcover if her face was equal 
to the delicacy of her ſhape. He no 
ſooner ſaw it, than he was ſtruck with 
amazement. He ſtopt his horſe, and 


ture he ever beheld. Then inſtantly 


his ſervant, he rapt out half a dozen 
oaths that he would kiſs her; towhich 
ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would 
not be rude: but he was not ſatisfied 
with the civility of a ſalute, nor even 
with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her Lips, but caught her in his arms, 
and endeavoured to kiſs her breaſts, 
which with all her ſtrength the reſiſted; 
and, as our ſpark was not of the Her- 
culean race, with ſome difficulty pre- 


ſoon out of breath in the ſtruggle, quit- 

ted her, and remounting his horſe, 

ed one of his ſervants to him, whom 

he ordered to ſtay behind with her, and 

make- her any offers whatever, to pre- 

vail on her to return home with him in 
the evening; and to affure her he 

would take her into keeping. He then 

rode on Ich his other ſervants, and 
arrived af the lady's houſe, to _ 
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he was 2 diſtant relation, and was come 


a viſit. 
"Fre tru ity fellow, who. was em- 
in an Ates he had been long ac- 
c to, diſcharged his part with 
Ace fidelity and 2 imagin - 
but to no purpo e. Was en- 
| at deaf to his offers, and rej 
Lew with the gtmolt diſdain. At laſt 


JostPH AfDREws. — - 2 


feddion for the beauty - Joby 
- ſon, nor being extreme Fun 
this method ny Jes ea ws mack * collected 


all his force, and aimed a blow at Jo- 


ſeph's breaſt, which he artfully parry'd 
wh one fit, ſo that it £ rs farce 
entirely in air: and & one foot 


"backward, he dried W A fo fiercely 


at his "that hat he not caught 


Bu hap, who 3 ee Warm ft in Ns Rand, (kor de ws & boxer of 


Mis maſter, be- 
1 leit for himſeſf; he told her, 

wh be 2 a EN he Was a 
* rtune, TORE uld 


or the greateſt 


IRS 
* 


"PE perſuaions,/ 


J eh would 


= ea any long time, but the 
her . ſephy. to. her aſſiſtance. He 
01 . came Within ſiglit, and per- 
rec I with a man, than 
U __ I, or like"lightnis 
chat is fwWifter, if any 
A_— he rn. towards; her, and 
cem ep huſt as the ravither had torn 
| Afndkerchief from her breaft, be 
lupe had touched that ſeat'© 
and bliſs, he dealt him ſo 
Wy: a "raw that part of the decks 
Mh a rope would have become witty . 
* UF utmoſ# propriety, that the fellow 
| f backwards, and perceiving: 
dad to do gvith ſomethin OE, 
| the 8 tender, _— hand 


. DOE on boy | 


P 
by E . 4 . 


| * 


been probably the la how 
| any occaſion for; but the raviſher 


upwards to his mouth, whence it diſ- 
three. of his tee 
= wy; any ex 


3 „ 


— it's Vs that it fell 


imer 
Fi ic jed A flags in the boſom of an ans the 5 


1 n 
N 2a ſecond, which, 1 


ö * i IL nals have he wo 
ſe 

g up' his hand, drove the blow reader, tha 

„ and * which he had diſcovered ſuch a figh 


no inferior fame) it muſt have tumbled 
him on the ground. And 3 the. 
Nr another „ " bie 
of 


7 EE 


0 we 
noſe, but with-abated — Joſeph 
then moving both fiſt and foot forwards 


at the bs he et time, threw his head fo 


ſly into the ſtomach ef the ra- 
at he fell a lifeleſs ſump on 


where he . ay minutes 
n 


ct hi * divine, bre es and motio | 
1 0. fat | 5 Pur Hay the 2 foes When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive 
a with much more blow in his fa ace, — running 
TS. — had exertecd. in a ſtream from im, ſhe began to 


P wand not have been able to rk * her hair, and * e all human and 


to his aſſiſtance, She was 

mw beer, . under this afflie 
jon, before Joſeph; havin — 
2 enemy ran to her, and affured her 
he was not hurt; ſhe Get inſtantly fell 


ghtning, on her knees; and thanked God, that 


he had made Joſeph the means of her 
reſcue, and'at the fame time preſerved. 
lim from bemg jure in attemptin; 
it. She o With her handkerchi 
wipe the blood from his face; but 
he ſecing hiy rival attempting to re- 
cover his 1. jj turned ”» him, and 
alked him, if he had enou nd 4nd 
the other arifwered; Re dag; 
believed he had fought with tha devil, 
inſtead of à man; and e his 
horſe, ſaid; - lie Would not have at- 


Is tempted the wench, if he had known 
| the hall Vet! fe well 


rovided for. 


more; 2 ropoſſtiong ſo > 
Wen to _— 25 he heard them, 
Siren an inmmediate f- 
nt: ut indeed his eyes were now Ris 
only ſenſe; for, you may An 
f the raviſhier had tore 
handkerchief from Fanny's neck, 


| ſat Joſeptytach SE all he Wt 


5 


. 
lk by 
1 


j 
« 
N 
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tues he ever beheld, were ſo much in- 
erior to it in beauty, that it was more 


capable of converting a man into a 


ſtatue, than of being imitated by the 
greateſt maſter of that art. This 
modeſt creature, whom no warmth in 
ſummer could ever induce to expoſe her 


charms to the wanton ſun, a modeſty 
to which perhaps they owed their in- 


conceivable whiteneſs, had ſtood many 


minutes bare-necked in the preſence of 
_ Joſeph, before her apprehenſion of his 
danger, and the horror of ſeeing his 
blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect 
on what concerned herſelf; till at laſt, 
when the cauſe of her concern had 
vaniſhed, an admiration at his ſilence, 


together with obſerving the fixed poſi- 


tion of his eyes, produced an idea in 


the lovely maid, which brought more 
blood into her face than had flowed 
from Joſeph's' noſtrils, The-ſnowy 
hue of her boſom was likewiſe ex- 
changed to vermilion at the inſtant 


when ſhe clapped her handkerchief 


round her neck. Joſeph ſaw the un- 


eaſineſs that ſhe ſuffered, and imme- 


diately removed his eyes from an ob- 


jeR, in ſurveying which he had felt the 


greateſt delight which the organs of 
light were capable of conveying to his 
ſoul. , So great was his fear of offend- 
ing her, and ſo truly did his paſſion 
for her deſervg the noble name of 
love. 1 5 

Fanny, being recovered from her 
confuſion, which was almoſt equalled 
by what Joſeph had felt from obſerv- 
ing lit, again mentioned her requeſt; 
this was inſtantly and gladly complied 


with, and together they croſſed two or 


three fields, which brought them to 
the habitation of Mr, Adams, 


— 


C HA p. VIII. 


A DISCOYRSE WHICH HAPPENED 
| BETWEEN. MR. ADAMS, MRS. 
ADAMS, JOSEPH AND FANNY; 
WITH SOME BEHAVIOUR OF MR. 
ADAMS, WHICH WILL BE CALL- 
ED BY SOME FEW + READERS - 
VERY LOW, ABSURD, AND UN- 
- NATURAL, - 


HE parſon and his wife had juſt 


1 ended a long diſpute when the 


lovers came to the door. Indeed, this 


young couple had been the ſubject of 


ELF — — 


/ 
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| 3 one of thoſe good mothers who 


_ ſerve their children. 


daughter ſucceed Mrs. Slipſlop, 


were expectations ſhe could not endure 


firſt care of his family; that he had a 


termeddling in other folks affairs; that 
to ſuperiors, and would do ill to 


be- 
e in his own „ if 


ſwer for it 


lady's own family, and conſequent- 


. haps. he was too much inclined to 


the diſpute ; for Mrs. Adams was one 
of thoſe prudent: people who never do 
any thing to injure their families, or 


would even ftretch their conſcience to 


She had long 
entertained hopes of ſeeing ber elch 


; and 
of making her ſecond ſon an exciſe- 
man, by Lady Booby's intereſt. Theſe 


the thoughts of quitting, and was 
therefore very uneaſy to ſee her huſ.: 
band fo reſolute to ſe the lady's 
intention in Fanny's affair. She told 
him, it behoved every man to take the 


wife and fix children, the maintaining 
and providing for whom would be 
buſineſs eneugh for him, without in- 


he had always preached up ſubmiſſion 
ive an example of the con 


Lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt an- 
rſelf, the fin would 
not lie at their door; that Fanny 
had been a ſervant, and bred up in the 


ly ſhe muſt have known more of her 
an they. did; and it was 
improbable, if ſhe had. behaved her- 
ſelf well, that the lady would have 
been ſo bitterly her enemy; that per- 


think well of her, becauſe ſhe was 
handſome; but handſome women were 
often no better than they ſhould be; 
that God made ugly women as well 
as handſome ones; and that if a 
woman had virtue, it ſignified no- 
thing whether ſhe had I or no.' 
For all which reaſons ſhe concluded he 
ſhould oblige the lady, and ſtop the fu- 
ture publication of the banns. But 


all theſe excellent arguments had no 


effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in 
doing his duty, without regarding the 
conſequence it might have on his world- 
ly intereſt; he endeavoured to anſwer 
her as well as he could, to which ſne 
had juſt finiſhed her reply, (for ſhe had 


always the laſt word every where but at 


church) when Joſeph and Fanny en- 
tered their kitchen, where the ors 
and his-wife then ſat at breakfaſt over 


ſome bacon and cabbage. There was 
a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. 
of accurate- 
ſpeculation 


Adams, which perſons 
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| ſgerulation might have obſerved, but * titution of that holy ceremony, and 

her preſent gueſts” indeed it muſt entail a curſe on all who o' 

 was-a food deal covered by the hear- * lightly undertake it. If, therefore, © 
neſs of Adams, who no ſooner heard this haſte ariſes from impatience, you 

that Fanny had neither. eat nor drank are to correct, and not to give way © 


that morning, than he preſented her a to it. Now as to the ſecond head 
done of bacon he had juſt been gnaw- - © which I propoſe to ſpeak to, namely, 
ing, being the only remains. of his fear: it argues a difhdence high W 
proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the « criminal of that Power in which alone. 
and produced a mug of ſmall- ve ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we 
beer, which he called alez however, may be well aſſured that he is able, 


it was the beſt in his houſe. Joſeph, 
addreſſing himſelf to the parſon, told 
him the diſcourſe which had paſt be- 


not only to defeat the defigns of our 
© enemies, but even to turn their hearts. 


© -Inftead of taking therefore any un- 


tween Squire Booby, his ſiſter and *« juſtifiable or deſperate means to rid 
himſelf, concerning Fanny: he then © ourſelves .of fear, we ſhould reſort ' 
2cquainted him with the dangers to prayer only on theſe occaſions; 


municated ſome apprehenſions on her 


o 
c 
whence he had reſcued her, and com- and we may be then certain 1 
6 When 
c 


account. He concluded, that he ſhould 
never have an eaſy moment till Fanny 


was abſolutely his, and begged that he 
might be ſuffered to fetch a licence, 


taining what is belt for us, 
any accident threatens us, we ate not 


© to deſpair, nor, when it overtakes ' 
us, to grievez we mult ſubmit in all 


© things to the will of Providence, and 


ſaying, be could eafily . borrow the 
money. The parſon anſwered, that 
he had already given his ſentiments 
concerning a licence, and that a very 
few days would make it unneceflary. 
©. Joſeph,” ſays he, I wiſh this h 

„ doth not ariſe rather from your im- 


„ patience than your fear; but as it 


certainly ſprings from one of theſe 
« cauſes, I will examine both. Of 
© each of theſe therefore in their turn; 
* and firſt, for the firſt of theſe, 
© namely, impatience. Now, child, I 
*. mult inform you, that if in your 
* purpoled marriage with this young 
„woman, you have no intention but 
* the indulgence of carnal appetites, 
; ee. guilty of a heinous ſin. 
0 age was ordained for nobler 
; ef as you will learn when yo 
dear the ſervice provided on that oc 
caſion read to ou. Nay, perhaps, if 
* you are a good lad, I Mall give you 
a a ſermon Feu wherein I ſhall de- 
f monſtrate how little regard ought to 
3 had to the fleſh on uch occaſions. 
; he text will. be, child, Matthew 
the vth. and pur of the 28th verſe, 


a « ſhall. be required or taken from him 
l Whoſoever looleth on a woman ſo as to * in any manner by Divine Providence, | 
lf after ber. The latter part I ſhall *« he may be agreeable, peaceably, qui- 


* omit, as foreign to my purpoſe, In- 
leltions are to be greatly ſubdued, if 
; 88 tefore the veſ- 
ö ſel can be ſaid to be confecrated 

9 honour. To marry with a view of 
Flilying thoſe inclinations is a proi- 


not {et our affections ſo much on any + ; 
thing here, as not to be able to quit 
it without reluctance. Lou are a 
young man, and can know but little 
© of this world; I am older, and have 
© ſeen a you deal. All 

erimina 

«. love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient 
to our duty, may render us blind to 
© it, 
s Iſaac, as to refuſe the ſacrifice re- 

« quired, is there any of us who would 
not condemn. him? Joſeph, I kn. 

© your many good qualities, and value 

« you for them; but as I am to render 
© an account of your ſoul, which is 
committed to my cure, I cannot ſee 
any fault without _— you of 
© it. 


paſſions are 
in their exceſs; and even 


Had Abraham ſo loved his ſon ' 


You are too much inclined to 


« paſſion, child, and have ſet your af. 
fections ſo 22 on this young 


« woman, that if 


required her at 
our hands, I fear you would re- 


uctantly part with her. Now, be- 


« lieve me, no chriſtian ought ſo to 


« ſet his heart on any 
© this world, but 


rſon or thing in 
at whenever it 


0 « etly, and contentendly, to reſign it.“ 

; deed all ſuch brutal Iuſts and af. At which words one came haſtily in and 
— acquainted Mr. Adams that his young- 

eſt ſon was drowned. He ſtood ſilent 


a moment, and ſoon began 
about the room and deplore 
with the bittereſk agony. Joſeph, 2 


to ſtamp 


0 


4 * ! 
- , we * N 
his loſe | 
, 
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that he had at ſeveral times remem- 
bered out of his own diſcourſes both 


in private and public, (for he was a 
great enemy to the paſſions, and 


preached nothing more than the con- 


queſt of them by reaſon and grace) 
but he was not at leiſure now to hearken - 
© Child, child, faid - 
he, © do not go about impoſſibilities. 
© Had it been any other of my chil- 
4 dren, I could have borne it with 
_ © patience; but my little prattler, the 
© darling and comfort of my old age— — 
c the little wreteh to be ſnatched out 
© of life juſt at his entrance into it; 


to his advice. 


© the ſweeteſt, beſt-te d boy, who 


never did a thing to offend me. It 
* was but this morning I gave him 
© his firſt leſſon in Qua Genus. This 


© was the very book he learnt in; poor 


© child! it is of no farther uſe to thee 
© now. He would have made the beſt - 
© ſcholar, and have been an ornament - 


© to the church! Such parts, and ſuch 
< goodneſs, never met in one ſo young. 


And the handſomeſt lad too; ſays: 
Mrs. Adams, reeovering from a ſwoon 
in Fanny's arms. My poor Jacky, 


© ſhall I never ſee chee more !* cries the 


parſon. Yes, ſurely,” ſays: Joſeph, - 


© and in a better place, you will meet 
© again, never to part more. I be- 

lieve the parſon did not hear theſe 
words, for he 


but went on lamenting, whilſ the tears 


trickled down into his boſom.” At laſt 


he cried out, Where is my little dar- 


6 ling!” and was fallying out, when, 
iſe and joy, in which 


ta his great ſu 
Wy © the reader' will ſympathize, he 
met his ſon in a wet condition indeed, 
but alive, and running towards him. 
The perſon who brought the: news of 


his misfortune, had been a little too 
eagers as people ſometimes are, from, 
I helieve, no very good principle, to 
rdate ill news ; and eo den bim 


fall into the river, inſtead of running 


ta his aſſiſtance, directly ran to acquaint 


his father of a fate which he had con- 
cluded to be inevitable, but whence 
the child was relieved by the fame poor 


edlar who had relieved his father be- 


ore from a leſs diſtreſs, Fhe 33 ' 
joy was now as extravagant as hi 


% 
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Vs overwhelmed with concern like- © 
wiſe, recovered, himſelf ſufficiently to 


endeavour to comfort the parſon; in 
which attempt he uſed many arguments 


paid little n to them, 


255 


** 


had been before; He kiffed aud em. 
braced his ſon a thoufand times, and 
danced about the room like one frantic; 
but as ſoon as he diſcovered the face of 
his old friend the pedlar, and heard the 
freſh. obligation he had to him, what 
were his ſenſations not thoſe which 
two courtiers feel in one anvther'sem- 
braces; yot thoſe with which a great 
man receives the vile, treacherous en- 
gines of his wicked purpoſes; not thoſe 
with which a worthleſs younger brother 
wiſhes his elder joy of a ſon, or a man 
congratulates his rival on his obtaining 
a miſtreſs, a place, or an honour—no, 
reader, he felt the ebulition, the over- 
flowings of a full, honeſt, open heart, 
towards the perſon who had conferred 
a real obligation, and of which if thou 
canſt not conceive an idea within, I will 
not vainly endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 
When theſe tumults were over, the 
parſon, taking Joſeph aſide, proceeded 


thus—* No, Joſeph, do not give too 


much way to paſſiont, if thou 
doſt 9 25 happineſs. The patience 
of Joſeph, nor perhaps of Job, could 


bear no longer; he interrupted the par- 


ſon, ſaying, it was eaſier to give ad- 
vice than take it; nor did he {xo 
he could ſo entirely conquer hi 

when he apprehended he had loſt his 
ſon, or when he found him recovered. 
Boy, replied Adams, raifing his 
voice, '* it doth not become green heads 
* toadviſe grey hairs. Thou art igno- 
rant of the tenderneſs of fatherly af- 
fection; when thou art a father, thou 
wilt be capable then only of know- 
ing what a father can feel. No man 
is obliged to impoſſibilities; and the 
loſs of a child is one of thoſe great 
trials, where our grief may bo al- 
lowed to become immoderate. 
Well, Sir, cries. Joſeph, and if 
I love a miſtreſs as well as you your 
child, ſurely her loſs would grieve 
me equally.— . Yes; but fuch love 
« is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in jtſelf, 
and ought to be conquered,” an- 
ſwered Adams; * it ſavours too much 
« of the fleth'' — Sure, Sir, ſays 


% a a a 1 aA a a a aA 2a 


Joſeph, it is not ſinful to love my 


© wife, no not even to doat upon her to 
diſtraction !'— Indeed but itis,' ſays 
Adams. Bvery man ought. to love 
© his wife; no doubt; we are com- 
« 'manded-ſo ta do; but we — 
8 | o LAY Y an | — 
lee her ww nd roar” Ky 


- 


1 
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' t action. I-am afraid 1 mall be 


ty of ſome fin; in ſpite of all my 
a a r; . for 
5 ſhall love without any moderation, I 
an fure.'—* You fooliſhly and 


« ckildifhly,” cries Adams. Indeed,” 


 fays Mrs. Adams, who had liſtened 


the latter part of their converſation 
4 ou talk {ax fooliſhly yourſelf. I 
« hope,” my dear, 5 you will never 
any fuch doctrine, gs that 
6 ds can love their wives too 
ell. If I knew you had ſuch a 
( ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I 
$ would burn it; and I declare, if 1 
( had not been convinced you had 
$ Joved me as well as you could, I 
{can anſwer for myſelf I ſhould have 
' hated and deſpiſed you. Mar 
come up! Fine doQtrine indeed 

© wife hath a right to infiſt on her 
( huſband's loving her as much as 
( ever he can; and he is a ſinful yil- 
i Jain who doth not. Doth he not 
5. promiſe to love her, and to comfort 
6 her, and to cheriſh her, and all that? 
Ian ſure I remember it all, as well 
s if Thad repeated it over but yeſter- 


day, and ſhall never forget it. Be- 
des, I am certain you do not DR. 
been 2 


* as you practiſe; for you have 

* loving- and a cheriſhing huſband to 
* me, that's the truth on't; and wy 
* you ſhould endeavour to put ſuc 
* wicked nonſenſe into this youn 
man's head, I cannot deviſe. Don't 
* hearken to him, Mr. Joſeph ; be as 
$ good a huſband as you ate able, and 
© love your wife with all your body 
* and foul too.“ Here a violent rap at 
the door put an end to their diſcourſe, 
and produced'a ſcene which the reader 
will find in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IX. 


A VISIT. WHICH THE GOOD LADY 


 BOOBY AND HER POLITE FRIEND . 


— 


PAID TO THE PARSON, 


"HE Lady Booby had no ſooner 
T had an x. deny Teen the oem 
may of his meeting a wonderful beauty 
nar her houſe, and perceived the rap- 
tures with which he ſpoke of her, than 
Pane _ concluding it muſt be 
of Y, the . 


his cane mimicked the rap 


2 em better acquainted; 
ul to entertain hopes that the fine 


clothes, preſents and promiſes of this 
youth, would prevail on her to aban- 
don Joſeph : the therefore 
her company a walk in the fields be- 
fore dinner, when the led them to- 
wards Mr. Adams's houſe ; and, as 
ſhe 3 it, told them, if they 
pleaſed ſhe would divert them with one 


of the moſt ridiculous ſights 3 . 


ever ſeen, which was an old 


liſh 


parſon; who, ſhe ſaid laughing, kepi 
a wiſe" and ſix brats why ar FP: 


about 261. a year; adding, that there 


was not ſuch-another ragged family in 


the pariſh. 'They all readil = wb ry 
this viſt; and arrived whilſt Mrs. 
Adams was declaiming, as in the laft 
chapter. Beau Didapper, which was the 


name of the young \gentleman we have 
ſeen riding wards fs 


don footman at the door. The people 
within, namely Adams, his with, 3 and 
three children, Joſeph, Fanny, and 
the pedlar, were all thrown into con- 
fuſion by this knock ; but Adams went 
directiy to the door, which being 
opened, the lady Booby and her com- 
pany walked in, and were received by 
the parſon with about two hundred 
bows ; and by his wife with as many 
curt'ſies; the latter telling the lady, 
ſhe was aſhamed to be feen in ſuch a 
pickle, and that her houſe was in fuch 
a litter; but that if ſhe had ed 
fuch an hanour from her ladyſhip, ſhe 
ſhould have found her in a better man- 
ner. The parſon made no. apologies, 


though he was in his half-caflock, and 


a flannel night-cap. He ſaid, they 
were * welcome * — poor 
cottage, and, turning to Mr. Didap 
eried out, Non 3 renidet in 9 
* lacunor.” The beau anſwered, he 
did not underſtand Welch; at which 
| ſtared, and madeno. reply. 
Mr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, 
was a young gentleman of about four 
feet five inches in height. He wore 
his hair, though the ſcarcity of it 
might ve n him ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for a periwig. His face was thin 


and ale : the ſhape of his body and 
8 K 


legs none af the beſt; for very 
narrow nn, and — —_ x... 
his gait might more pro de cal 
hopping tan ealking. PThe qualifi- 
cations of his mind were well 1 K. 
to his perſon, We ſhall handle 
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propoſed to | 


dy Booby's, with 
a Lon- 
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beau, whether 
A prey 
an 


world to be baſhful, and too mh at 


tion in his pleaſures. 
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Fark, for ks could talk a little 
rench, and ſing 6 or three Italian 


ſongs ; he had lived too much in the 


court to be proud; he'ſeemed not 


much inclined to avarice, for is 
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cries the beau. . p 
ſhe; 7 you know you was — 
f averſion.” I would never mention 


averfiony' anſwered the beau, with 


_* that face ; dear Lady Booby, waſh 


wag”. * your face before you | 
profuſe in his expences; nor had 8 * x tag I beſeech you 7 He chen he. 81 


all the features of prodigality, for he 
never gave a ſhilling: no hater of 
women, for he always dangled after, 
them; yet ſo little fubjeR to luſt, that 
he had, among thoſe who knew him 
beſt, the character of great modera- 
No drinker of 
wine; nor ſo addicted to paſſion, but 
that a hot word or two from an adver- 
ſary made him immediately cool. 
Now, to give him only a daſh or 
two on the affirmative ſide: though he 
was born to an immenſe fortune, he 
choſe, for the pitiful and dirty conſi- 
deration of a place of little conſe- 
quence, to depend entirely on the will 
of a fellow, whom they call a great 
man ; who treated him with the utmoſt 
diſreſpect, and exacted of him a ple- 
nary obedience to his commands; 
which he implicitly ſubmitted to, at 
the expence of his conſcience, his 
honour, and of his country, in which 
he had himſelf fo very large a ſhare. 
And to finiſh his character; as he was 


entirely well ſatisfied: with his own | 


drſon and parts, ſo he was very apt 
0 ridicule = laugh at any 3 
tion in —_— 8 the little 
perſon, or rather thing, that hoppe 
Sher Lady Booby into Mr. 2 | 
kitchen. | | 

The parſon and his company re- 
treated from the 4 where 
they had been ſeated, to give room to 
the lady and her's. / Inſtead of return- 


ing any of the curt'fies or extra- 


ordinary civility of Mrs. Adams, the 
lady turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, 
6 by bete! _ animal! And 
preſently after diſcovering Fanny (for 
the did not need the circumſtance of 
her ſtanding by Joſeph to aſſure the 
identity of = erſon) ſhe aſked the 
e did not think her 
irl, © Begad, Madam,' 

wered he, tis the very ſame I 
met. I did not imagine, replied 
the lady, you had ſo good a taſte.'— 


© Becauſe I never liked you, I warrant,” 


and turned about to coquet it w. 
Fanny). e 2 
Mrs. Adams had been all this time 
begging and praying the ladies to ft 
down, a favour which ſhe at laſt ob. 
tained, The little boy to whom the 
accident happened, ſtill kee ing his 
place by the fire, was chid by his 
mother tor not being more mannerly : 
but Lady Booby took his part, and 
commending his beauty, told the par- 
ſon he was his very picture. She then 
ſeeing a book in his hand, aſked, if 
he could read. Ves, cries Adams, 
* a little Latin, Madam; he has juſt 
got into Que Genus. A fig for 
« quere genius, anſwered ſhe, let me 
hear him read a little Engliſh, 
Lege, Dick; lege! ſaid Adams: but 
_ boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw 
he 
cried, © I don't underſtand you father.” 
—* How, boy !' ſays Adams, What 
* doth lego make in the imperative 
© mood? legito, doth it not? —“ Ves! 
anſwered Dick. © And what beſides ?” 
ſays the father. Lege! quoth the 
ſon, after ſome heſitation.— A good 
boy, ſays the father! And now, 
child, what is the Engliſh of lego?” 
To which the boy, aſide long puz- 
zling, anſwered he could not tell. 
© How!' cries Adams, in a paſſion, 
what, hath the water waſhed away 
© your learning? why, what is Latin 
for the Engliſh verb read? Conſider 
© before you ſpeak.” The child con- 
ſidered ſome time, and then the parſon 
cried twice or thrice, Le- 
Dick anſwered, * Lego. Very well; 

and then, what is the Engliſh,” fa 
the parſon, of the verb lego? — To 
© read,” cries Dick. Very well, ſaid 
the parſon, a good hoy! you can do 
« well, if you take pains.—l aſſure 
„your ladyſhip he is not above eight 
« years old, and is out of his Proprie 
* que Maribus already. Come, Dick, 
© read to her ladyſhip;* which ſhe 
again defiring, in — to give the 


7 


* Let this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome readers, we think proper to acquaint them, 
IN kg that it was taken verbatim from very polite converſation. - 


rſon knit his brows ; and then 


beau 
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THE HISTORY: OFT TWO FRIENDS, 
WHICH. MAY AFFORD Ax USE- 
' FUL LESSON TO ALL; THOSB-PER- 
sous WHO HAPPEN TO + TAKE 
UP THEIR RESIDENCE IN MAR- 
RIED: FAMILIES, 2 N r 


I EON ARD and Paul were two 
VL friends. Pronounce it Len- 
© nard, child, cried the parſon. Pray, 
Mr. Adams, ſays Lady Booby, let 
our ſon read without interruption.” 
Dick then proceeded. Lennard and 
paul were two friends, who, having 
© been educated together at the ſame 
© ſchool; commenceda friendſhip which 
they preſerved a long time for each 
© other. It was ſo deeply fixed in both 
© their minds, that a long abſence, du- 
© ring which. they had maintained no 
{ corpeſpondence, did not eradicate nor 
( leſſen it; but it revived in all it's 
force at their firſt meeting, which 
( was not till after fifteen years ab- 
ſence, moſt of which time Lennard 
had ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi-es.'— 
Fronounce it ſhort, | Indies, ſays 
Adams. Pray, Sir, be quiet, ſays 
the lady. e boy repeated in 
the Eaſt-Indies, whilſt Paul had 
ſerved his King and country in the 
army. In which different ſervices, 
they had found ſuch different -ſuc- 
 cefs, that Lennard was now married, 
and retired with a fortune of thirty 
* thouſand pounds; and Paul was 
arrived to the degree of a lieutenant 
" of foot; and was not worth a ſingle 
8 n 
he regiment in which Paul was 
' Rationed, happened to be ordered 


into quarters, within a ſmall diſ- 


| tance from the eſtate which Lennard 


had purchaſed;; and where he was 
lettled. This latter, who was now 
* decome a country gentleman, and a 
; juſtice of peace, came to attend the 
quarter-ſefſions, in the town where 
A old friend was quartered, Soon 
After his arrival, ſome affair in which 


A 2 foldier was concerned, occaſioned 


, e the juſtices. Man- 


Pot 4 


higher and more 


» - 


. 


climate, had ſo much altered Len- 


© nard, that Paul did not immediately 
« recolle& the features of his old ac- 
© quaintance : but it was otherwiſe 
with Lennard. He knew Paul the 
© moment he ſaw him; nor could he 
contain himſelf from Lag the 
© bench, and running haſtily to em- 
©. brace him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little 
c riſed; but had ſoon ſufficient 
I 

© he no/ſooner remembered, than he 
returned his embrace with a paſſion, 
* which made many of the ſpectators 
laugh, and gave to ſome few a much 


Not to detain the reader with 
© minute circumſtances, Lennard in- 
© ſifted on his friend's returning with 


© him to his houſe that evening; 


< which requeſt was | complied with, 
and leave for a month's abſence for 
© Paul obtained of the commanding 
© officer. 7 * 4. 
II it was poſſible for any circum- 
6 ſtance to give addition to the 
« -happineſs Thich Fin propoſed ĩn 
© this viſit, he received that additional 
© pleaſure, by finding on his arrival 


© at his friend's houſe, that his lady 
© was an old acquaintance which h 
© had formerly contracted at his quar- 


appeareck 


© to be of a moſt agreeable temper.” - 


© ters; and who had alwa 


© A character ſhe had ever maintained 
© amongſt her intimates, being of 
© that number, every individual of 
© which is called quite the beſt ſort of 


* woman in the world. + 3 9 


© But as good as this lady was, ſhe 
« was ſtill a woman; that is to ſay, am 
© angel, and not on angel. You' 
© muſt miſtake, child, cries o_— 
ſon, for you read nonſenſe. It is 
© ſo in the book, anſwered the ſon. 
Mr. Adams was then ſilenced by au- 
thority, and Dick proceeded, For 
though her perſon was of that kind to 
« which men attribute the name of an- 


« gel, yetin her mind the was peofetly . 


« woman, Of which a great de 


© of obſtinacy gave the moſt remark- 
* able, and perhaps moſt pernicious 


© inſtance, 


A day or two paſt after Paul's ar- 


rival, before any inſtances of this ap- 
« peared; but it was impoſſible tocon- 
© ceal it long. Both ſhe and her huſ- 
© band-ſoon loſt all apprehenſion from 


"2s a8 Umar, and the change. of © © their friend's e ad EIN _ 
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. © thr diſputes with as much vigour as 
er. Theſe were ſtill purſued with 
©. the} utmoſt ardour and eagerneſs, 


© however trifling the cauſes 
© whence they firſt aroſe. Nay, how- 
< ever incredible it may ſeem, the little 


© conſequence of the matter in debate 


« was: frequently given as a reaſon for 
the fierceneſs of the contention; as 
thus: If you loved me, ſure you 
& would never diſpute with me ſuch 2 
e trifle as this. The anſwer to which 
© 18 very obvious; for the argument 


«. would hold equally on both ſides, and 
vas conſtantly retorted with ſome 


6 addition; as I am ſure I have 
et much more reaſon to ſay fo, who 
e am in the right. During all theſe 
© diſputes, Paul always kept ſtrict ſi- 


. lence, and preſerved: an even counte- 
© nance, without ſhewing the leaſt viſi- 


© ble inclination to either party. One 
© day, however, when Madam had 
6 left the room in a violent fury, Len- 
©. nard could not refrain from referring 
6. his cauſe to his friend. Was ever 


c any thing fo unfeaſonable, ſays he, 
as this woman? what ſhall I do with 
her? I doat on her to diſtraction; nor 


have I any cauſe to complain of 


more than this obſtinacy in her tem- 


4g per; whatever ſhe aſſerts, ſhe will 


A maintain againſt all the reaſon and 


«conviction in the world. Pray give me 
4 your advice. Firſt,” ſays Paul, 
Jill give my opinion, which is flatly 
« that you are in the wrong; for ſup- 
„ in the wrong, was the 
“ fſubject of your contention any ways 
material? What ſigniſied it whether 
you was married in a red or yellow 
e waiſtcoat ? for that was your diſpute. 
Nov, ſuppoſe ſhe was miſtaken, as 
eg you love her you fay fo tenderly, and 
ce I believe ſhe deſerves it, war itnot 
& have been wiſer to have yielded, 
though you certainly knew yourſelf 


in the right, than to give either her 


er yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my 
den part, if ever I marry, I am re- 


& ſolved to enter into an agreement with 


«< my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpecial - 
« ly about trifles) that party who is 


«moſt convinced they are right, ſhall 


<<. always ſurrender the Ry by 


 < which means we ſhall both be forward 
& to give up the cauſe.” Ion, ſaid 
Lennard, my dear friend,” ſfiaking 
him by the hand, there is great tru 
and reafon in what you ſay; and I 


N 


will for the future endeavour to fol. 


low your advice.” They foon after 


© broke up the converſation, and Len- 
© nard going to his wife aſked her par- 


© don, and told her his friend had con. 


© yinced him he had been in the ; 


© She immediately began avaſt encomi. | 


um on Paul, in which he ſeconded 


Cher, and both agreed he was the wor. - 


* thieſt and wiſeſt man upon earth, 
When next they met, which was at 
© ſupper, t k ſhe had promiſed not 
to mention what her huſband told her, 
© ſhe could not forbear caſting the 
© kindeſt and moſt affectionate looks on 
© Paul, and aſked him with the fweet- 
© eſt voice, whether ſhe ſhould help him 
© to ſome potted woodcock. © Potted 
« partridge, my dear, you mean, fays 
the huſband. 4 My dear,” ſays the, 1 
% aſk your friend if he will eat any pot- 
ted woodcock; and I am ſure [ muſt 
% know, who potted it.. think! 


_ « ſhould know too, who ſhot them, 
* replied the huſband, and I am con- 


& yinced that I have not ſeen a wood- 
« cock this year; however, though l 
know I am in the right, I ſubmit, 
„ and the partridge is 
« woodeock, if you deſire to have it ſo. 
* It is equal to me, ſays ſhe, *whe- 
c ther it is one or the other; but you 
« ould perſuade one out of one's 
ec ſenſes: to be ſure yon are always in 
« the right in your own opinion; but 
your friend, I believe, knows which he 
ce ig eating. Paul anſwered nothing, 
* and the diſpute continued, as uſual, 
< the greateſt part of the gage, þ The 
entally 


.© next morning the lady acci 


meeting Paul, and being convinced 
© he was her friend, and of her fide, 
© accofted him thus: I am certain, 
ce Sir, you have long ſince wondered at 
<« the unreafonablenefs of my huſband. 
ce He is, indeed, in other reſpects, 2 
e good fort of man; but ſo poſitive, 
ce that no woman but one of 4 com- 
« plying temper could poſſibly live 
« with him, Why, laſt night now, 
« was ever any creature ſo unreaſon- 
« able? I am certain you muſt con- 
« demn him. Pray, anſwer me, Was 
« he not in the wrong?” Paul, af- 
© ter a ſhort filence, ſpoke as follows: 
4% J am forry, Madam, that as good- 
te manners obliges me to anſwer ag 

« my will, fo an adherence to truth 
« forces me to declare myſelf of a dif- 
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«neſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 
u the cauſe I on not worth diſputing, 
« but the bird was n=patr75g te par- 
« tridge.”—* O, Sir,” replied the lady, 
cannot poſſibly help your taſte,” 
Madam, returned Paul, “that 
« jg very little material: for had it been 
« otherwiſe, a huſband might have 
« expected ſubmiſſion. “ Indeed, 
« Sir!” ſays ne, I aſſure you! 
« Yes, Madam, cried he, he might, 
« from a of your excellent un- 
« derftanding; and pardon me for ſay- 
« ing ſuch a condeſcenſion would have 
« ſhewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even to 
« your huſband himſelf.” —* But, dear 
« bir,” faid ſne, why ſhould I ſub- 
« mit, when.lam in the right? “ For 
« that very reaſon,” anſwered he; © it 
« would be the greateſt inſtance of af- 
« feftion imaginable: for can any 
« thing be a greater object of our com- 
« , than the perſon we love in 
« the wrong? —“ Aye, but I ſhould 
t endeavour,” ſaid ſhe, © to ſet him 
. Pardon me, Madam, 
* anſwered Paul, I will apply to your 
6 own experience, if you ever found 
« your arguments had that effect. 
1 more our judgments err, the 
5 — we are willing ” _ it: 
for own part, ave alwa 

« obſerved the "are th who ad 
« the worſt fide in any conteſt, are 
* the warmeſt.” — Why, ſays 
* ſne, « I muſt confeſs there is 
4 truth in what you ſay, and I will 
« endeavour to practiſe it,” The huſ- 
2 then coming in, Paul 1 
6 * And Lennard approachin 
* his wife with an air o N 
mour, told her he was ſorry for their 
© fooliſh diſpute the laſt night: but he 
© was now convinced of his error. She 
© anſwered ſmiling, the believed ſhe 
' owed his condeſcenfion to his com- 


.* placence; that ſhe was aſhamed to 
v think word had paſſed on fo filly an 
* 


* occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was ſatis- 
* fied the had been miſtaken. A little 


© contention followed, but with the 


* utmoſt good-will to each other, and 
© was concluded by her aſſerting that 


* Paul had thoroughly convinced her 


© the had been in the wrong. Upon 
* which they both united in the praiſes 
of their common friend. 


Faul now paſt his time with great, 


* ſatiefa&ion ; theſe | diſputes bein 


I much leſs fre „as well as ſhort 
lan uſual : but the devil, or ſome 
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© unlucky accident, in which N — 


© the devil had no hand, ſhortly 5 


© an end ts his happineſs. He way 
now eternally the private referer” of 4 
5 5 in 2 after © 
6 havi fectly, as he u t, 
c eſtabliſhed the devine of ſubmiſſion, * 
© he never ſerupled to aſſure both pri- 
© vately, that they were in the right in 
© every argument, as before he had 
followed the contrary method. Ont, 
* day a violent N happened ia 
© his abſence, and both parties agreed 
© to refer it to his deciſion. The buſ- 
© band profeſſing himſelf ſure the de- 
6 cifion would be in his favour: the 
« wife anſwered, he might be miſ⸗ 
© taken; for ' ſhe \beli his friend 
© was convinced ho ſeldom ſhe was to 
© blame; and that if he knew all The 
© huſband replied: * My dear, I have 
« no deſire of any retroſpect; but I be- 
4c lieve, if you knew all too, you would 
% not imagine my friend ſo entirely 
% on your fide.” —** Nay,” ſays ſhe, 
ce ſince you provoke me, Iwill mention 
c one inſtance. You may remember 
« our diſpute about ſending Jacky to 
c ſchool in cold weather, which point 
4 gave up to you from mere com- 
6 palſion, knowing myſelf to be in the 
c right; and Paul himſelf told me af- 
0 terwards, he thought me ſo.. Mx 
e dear,“ replied the huſband, Iwi 
© not ſcruple your veracity; but Iaſ- 
e ſure you ſolemnly, on my applying 
to him, he gave it abſolutely on my 
« fide, and faic he would have acted in 
te the fame manner.“ They then pro- 
© ceeded to produce numberleſs other 
© inſtances, in all which Paul had, on 
vos of ſecrecy, given his opinion 
© on both ſides. In the concluſion, 
e both believing each other, they fell 
© ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, 
© and agreed that he had been the oc- 
«* caſion of almoſt every diſpute which 
© had fallen out between them. They 
then became extremely loving, an 
* ſo full of condeſcenſion on bo 
< ſides, that they vied with each other 
© in cenſuring their own conduR, and 
© jointly vented their indignation on 
6 Paul; whom the wife, fearing a 
© bloody conſequence, earneſtly en- 
treated her huſband to ſuffer quietly 
to depart the next day, which was 
© the time fixed for his return to quar- 
< ters, and then drop his acquaintance. 
© However ungenerous this "beha- 
« yiour in Lennard may be cficemed, 
X 3 mn 
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166 . THE ADVENTURES OF 

© his wife obtained a promiſe from fore Joſeph, and expoſed himſaf.t 

© him (though with difficulty) to fol- the enraged beau, who threatened ſuch e ſure 
low her advice; but they both ex - perdition and deſtruction, that it « me: 
6 preſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that trightened the women, who were all © wot 
6 9 Paul, that he, who was quick got in a huddle together, out of their « but 
of apprehenſion, taking Lennard wits, even to hear his denunciations © {er 
© aſide, preſſed him ſo home, that he of vengeance. Joſeph was of a diffe- « fou 
* at Jaſt diſcovered the ſecret. Paul rent complexion, and begged Adams 6 

© acknowledged the truth, but told to let his rival come on; for he had a 1 
© him the deſign with which he had youu cudgel in his hand, and did not « hat 
done it—to which the other anſwered, . fear him. Fanny now fainted into i kn 
© he would have acted more friendly Mrs, Adams's arms, and the whole © {a1 
* to have let him into the whole de- room was in confuſion, when Mr. tel 
* ſign; for that he might have aſſured Booby paſſing by Adams, who lay wort 
© himſelf of his ſecrecy. Paul replied, ſnug under the pot-lid, came up to Di- be 
© with ſome indignation, he had given dapper, and inſiſted on his ſheathing © ſy 
© him a ſufficient proof how eapable his hanger, promiſing he ſhould have ( ye 
he was of concealing a ſecret from ſatis faction; which Joſeph declared he 001 
© his wife. Lennard returned with would give him, and fight him at any 1 
© ſome warmth—he had more reaſon weapon whatever. The beau now Cur 
© to upbraid him, for that he had ſheathed his hanger, and taking outa (b 
© cauſed moſt of the quarrels between pocket-glaſs, and vowing vengeance all tn 


them by his N conduct, and the time, re- adjuſted his hair; the par- 
« might (if they had not diſcovered ſon depoſited his ſhield, and Joſeph run- 


© the affair to each other) have been ning to Fanny, ſoon brought. her back his 

© the occaſion of their ſeparation. to life. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his fre 

Paul then ſaid but ſomething now inſult on Didapper; but he anſwered, Fa 

happened which put a ſtop to Dick's he would have attacked an army in the fu 

reading, and of which we ſhall treat in ſame cauſe. ©* What canſe?” ſaid the Fa 

the next chapter. _ N lady. Madam,“ anſwered Joſeph, w. 

| \ | 6 he was rude to that young — | hz 

| | What, ſays the lady, I ſuppoſe in 

| * CHAP. XI. be would 1 e wench; and P 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY 15 CON”: is a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch | 

|  TINUED., nan offer? I mult tell you, Joſeph, * 

| | _ © theſe airs do not become you. — n 

TT OSEPH Andrews had borne with „Madam, ' ſaid Mr. Booby, * I ſaw N 

great uneaſineſs the impertinence „ the whole affair, and I do not com- d 

of Beau Didapper to Fanny, who had « mend my brother ; for I cannot per- x 

| been talking pretty freely to her, „ ceive why he ſhould take upon him t 

and offering her ſettlements ; but the «© to be this girl's champion. I can ] 

reſpect to the company had reſtrained «© commend him, ſays Adams: * he is I 

him from interfering, whilſt the beau „a brave lad; and it becomes any man | 

_ confined himſelf to the uſe of his ton- „ to be the champion of the innocent; | 
gue only; but the ſaid beau, watch- and he muſt be the baſeſt coward, 
| ing an opportunity whilſt the ladies «© who would not vindicate a woman 
1 eyes were diſpoſed another way, of- with whom he is on the brink of 
1 fered a rudeneſs to her with his hands; marriage. —“ Sir, ſays Mr. Booby, 

b which Joſeph no ſooner perceived, than my brother is not a proper match for 

| he preſented him with ſo ſound a box *« ſuch a young woman as this. — 
| on the ear, that it conveyed him ſeve- No, ſays Lady Booby, nor do 


ral paces from where he ſtood, The you, Mr. Adams, act in your pro- 
ladies immediately ſcreamed out, roſe * per character, by encouraging any 
from their chairs, and the beau, as © ſuch doings; and I am very much 
ſoon as he recovered himſelf, drew “ ſurpriſed you ſhould concern your- 
his Manger. which Adams obſerving, „ ſelf in it. I think your wife and 
ſnatched up the lid of a pot in „ * family your properer care.— In- 
hand, and covering himſelf with it as * deed, Madam, your ladyſhip ſays 
with a ſhield, without any weapon of very true,” anſwered Mrs. Adams; 
offence in his other hand, ſtept in be- he talks à pack of nonſenſe, aan 


but I acquit him of that. I can read 
« ſeripture as well as he; and I never, 
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t whole pariſh are his children. I am 
t fure 1 don't underſtand what he 
© means by it z it would make ſome 
« women ſuſpe& he had gone aſtray; 


« found that the parſon was obliged to 


1 
1 


( 
th 


vide for other folks children ; and 
beldes, he is but a poor curate, and 
hath little enough, as your ladyſhip 
knows, for me and mine. —“ You 
fy very well, Mrs. Adams, quoth 
{dy Booby, who had not ſpoke a 


word to her before, you ſeem to 


„ 
c 
„ 


0 
0 
c 


ceeded with Mrs. Adams, whi 


be a very ſenſible woman; and TI aſ- 
ſure you, * huſband is eh Ke 
very fooliſh part, and oppoſing his 
own intereſt; ſeeing my nephew 1s 
violently ſet againſt this match: and 
indeed I can't blame him; it is 
by no means one ſuitable to our fa- 
mily.” In this manner the ** pro- 

ſt the 


beau hopped about the room, ſhaking 
his head, partly from pain, and partly 
from anger; and Pamela was chiding 


Fanny for her aſſurance, in aiming at 


ſuch a match as her brother. Poor 
Fanny anſwered only with her tears, 
which had long fince began to wet her 
handkerchief; which Joſeph perceiv- 


ing, took her by the arm, and wrap- 


P's itin his, carried her off, ſwearing 


e would own no relation to any one 
who was an enemy to her he+loved 
more than all the world. He went out 
with Fanny under his left-arm, bran- 


diſhing a cud 
neither Mr, e nor the beau 


el in his right, and 


thought 1 gy to oppoſe him. Lady 
e 


by and her company made a very 


ſhort ſtay behind him; for the lady's 
bell now ſummoned them to dreſs; for 
which they had juſt time before dinner. 


Adams ſeemed now very much de- 


jeted, which his wife perceiving, be- 
gan to "PP ſome matrimonial balſam. 


She told 


im he had reaſon to be con- 


cerned ; for that he had probably ruin- 
ed his family with his fooliſh tricks: 


t perhaps he was grieved for the loſs 


of his two children, Joſeph and Fanny. 
His eldeſt dau Pick Om on: * In- 


father, it is very hard, to bring 
rug here to Bs children's 
bread out of their mouths. You 
ve kept them ever ſince they came 
me; and for any thing I ſee to the 
cotrary, may keep them a month 
er. Are you obliged to give her 


= 


meat, tho'f ſhe was never ſo hand- 
«* ſome? But I don't ſee ſhe is ſo much 
© handſomer than other people. If 
a Wes were to be kept for their 
beauty, ſhe would ſcarce fare better 
than her neighbours, I believe. As 
for Mr. Joſeph, I have nothing to 
« ſay, he is a young man of honeſt 


principles, and will pay fome time 


© or other for what he hath : but for 
the girl—why doth ſhe not return 
© to her place ſhe ran away from? I 
« would not give ſuch a vagabond ſlut 


« a halfpenny, though I had a million 
of money; no, though ſhe was ſtarv- 


ing. —“ Indeed but I would,” cries 
little Dick; © and,. father, rather than 
poor Fanny ſhould be ſtarved, I will 
give her all this bread and cheeſe.” 
[ Offering what he held in his hand.] 


Adams itmiled on the boy, and told 


him he. rejoiced to ſee he was a chriſ- 
tian; and that if he had a halfpenny 
in his pocket, he would have given it 
him ; telling him, it was his duty to 


look upon all his neighbours as his 


brothers and ſiſters, and love them ac- 
cordingly. © Yes, papa, ſays be, I 
love her better than my ſiſters : for ſhe 
© is far handſomer than any of them.“ 
s the ſo, ſaucebox ?* ſays the ſiſ- 


ter, giving him a box on the ear 


whic 


the father would probably have 


reſented, had not Joſeph, Fanny, and 


the pedlar, at that inſtant returned to- 

ether. Adams bid his wife prepare 
ome food for their dinner; ſhe laid, 
truly ſhe could not, ſhe had ſomething 
elſe to do. Adams rebuked her for 
diſputing his commands, and quoted 
many texts of ſcripture to prove, that 
the huſband is the bead of the wife, and 
ſbe is to ſubmit and obey. The wife 
anſwered, it was blaſphemy to' talk 
ſcripture out of church; that ſuch 
things were very proper to be ſaid in 
the pulpit : but that it was prophane 
to talk them in common diſcourſe. 
Joſeph told Mr. Adams, he was not 
come with any deſign to give him or 
Mrs. Adams any trouble ; but to de- 
fire the favour of all their company to 
the George (an alehouſe in the pariſh) 
where he had beſpoke a piece of bacon 
and greens for their dinner. Mrs. 
Adams, who was a very good fort of 
woman, only rather too ſtrict in co 
nomics, readily. accepted this invita- 
tion, as did the parſon himſelf by her 
example; and away they all. walked 
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together, not petting little Dick, to 
whom Joſeph gave a ſhilling, when he 
heard of his intended liberality to 
Fanny. 


CHAP. xn? 


WHERE THE GOOD-NATURED REA-. 


DER WILL SEE SOMETHING 

WHICH WILL GIVE HIM NO 

GREAT PLEASURE. 3 
"F** E pedlar had been very inquiſi- 
| tive from the time he had firſt 
heard that the great houſe in this pariſh 
belonged to the Lady Booby ; and had 
learnt that ſhe was the widow of Sir 
Thomas, and that Sir Thomas had 
bought Fanny, at about the age of 
three or four. years, of a travelling 
woman; and now their homely but 
hearty meal was ended, he told Fanny, 
he believed he could acquaint her with 
der parents. The whole company, 
eſpecially ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this 
offer of the pedlar's. He then pro- 
ceeded thus, while they all lent their 
ſtricteſt attention: Though I am 


now contented with this humble way 


of getting my livelihood, I was for- 
merly a gentleman ; for ſo all thoſe 
of my profeſſion are called: in a 
word, I was a drummer in an Iriſh 
regiment of foot. Whilſt I was in 
this honourable ſtation, I attended an 
officer of our regiment into England 
a recruiting. In our march from 
Briſtol to a (for ſince the decay 
of the woollen trade, the clothing 
towns have furniſhed the army with 
a great number of recruits) we over- 
took. on the road a woman who ſeem- 


ed to be about thirty years old, or 


well enough for a ſoldier, As we 
came up to her, ſhe mended her 
pace, and falling into diſcourſe with 
our ladies, (for every man of the 


party, namely, a ſerjeant, two pri- 


vate men, and a drum, were provid- 
ed with their woman, except myſelf) 
ſhe continued to travel on with us. 
I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my lot, 
advanced preſently to her, made love 
to her in our military way, and 3 
ly ſucceeded to my wiſhes. We ſtruck 
a bargain within a mile, and lived 
together as man and wife to her dy- 


ing day. I ſuppoſe,” ſays Adams, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


„ Sir,“ ſaid the pedlar 
« lick 1 


_ © and eligible way. — The pedlar pro- 


A „ Ga K K K aA K „ a 6a 6 


interrupting him, you were warn 
© ed hn 3 for I dont l. 
© how you could contrive to have 
* banns publiſlied while you wen 
© marching from place to place. Ne, 
we took 3 
ce to go to bed together without 
any banns.— Aye, aye, ſaid the par. 
ſon, ©* ex neceſſitate, a licence ma 
© be allowable enough; but furely, 
* ſurely, the other is the more regular 


ceeded thus: She returned with me 
s to our regiment, and removed with 
© us from quarters to quarters, till at 
© laſt, whilſt we lay at Gallway, ſhe 
& fell ill of a fever, and died. When 
© ſhe was on her death-bed ſhe called 
© me to her, and, crying bitterly, de- 
* clared ſhe could not depart this world 
* without diſcovering a ſecret to me, 
© which ſhe ſaid was the only fin which 
* ſat heavy on her heart. She ſaid ſhe 
© had formerly travelled in a company 
of gypſies, who had made a practice 
of ſtealing away children; that for 
© her own part, ſhe had been xx 
© once guilty of the crime; whic 
© ſhe ſaid ſhe lamented more than all 
© the reſt of her ſins, ſince po it 
might have occaſoned the deathof the 
© parents : * For,” added the, * it is al- 
© moſt impoſſible to deſcribe the beauty 
e of the young creature, which was 
ce ahout a year and a half old when! 
« kidnapped it. We kept her (for ſhe 
« was à girl) above two years in our 
te company, when I ſold her myſelf for 
e three guineas to Sir Thomas Booby 
jn Somerſetſhire.. Now, you Know 
© whether there are any more of that 
© name in this county.'—* Ves, fays 
Adams, * there are ſeveral Boobys 
« who are ſquires, but J believe no 
baronet now alive; beſides, it an- 
ſwers ſo exactly in every point, there 
is no room for doubt ; but you have 
forgot to tell us the parents from 
whom the child was'ftolen.'— Their 
name, anſwered the pedlar, © wa 
Andrews. They lived about thirt 
miles from the ſquire; and ſhe told 
me, that I A fure to find them 
out by one circumſtance for 
they had a daughter of a very ſtrang* 
name, Pem-ela, or Pe- me- la; ſome 
pronounced it one way, ſome ano- 


« ther.” Fanny, who had changed 


colour at the firſt mention of the 


name, now fainted away; Joſeph _ 
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4 pale, and poor Dicky began to roar 
ee nfeton his ines, and ejacu- 
lied many thankſgivings, that this 
dſovery had been made before the 
alu fin of inceſt was committed ; 


- and the pedlar was ſtruck with amaze- 


ment, not being able to account for all 
this confuſion, the wy 5 9 bg 
ently opened by the parſon's daugh- 
5 2 the e 
erſon; (for the mother was chafing 
anny's gy and taking the ut- 
moſt care of her) and indeed Fanny 
uns the only creature whom the daugh- 
ter would not have pitied in her ſitua- 
ton; wherein, though we compaſ- 
ſonate her ' ourſelves, we ſhall leave 
her for a little while, and pay a ſhort 
rifit to lady Booby. 


CHAP XIII. 


THE HISTORY RETURNING TO 
, THE LADY BOOBY, GIVES'SOME 
_ ACCOUNT. OF THE TERRIBLE 
CONFLICT IN HER BREAST BE- 
TWEEN LOVE AND PRIDE; WITH 
WHAT HAPPENED ON THE PRE- 

SENT DISCOVERY. # 


E lady fat down with her com- 
pany to dinner ; but eat nothing. 
As ſoon as the cloth was removed, ſhe 
whiſ Pamela, that ſlie Was taken 
a little ill, and deſired her to entertain 
her huſband and Beau Didapper. She 
then went up into her chamber, ſent 
for Slipſtop, threw herſelf on the bed, 
in the agonies of love, rage, and de- 
ſpair; nor could ſhe conceal theſe boil- 
ing paſſions longer, without burſting. 
Slipllop now approached her bed, and 
aked how her ladyſhip did; but inſtead 
of revealing her order, as ſhe intend- 
d, ſhe entered into a long encomium 
on the beauty and virtues of Joſeph 
Andrews ; ending at laſt with expreſ- 
ing her concern, that ſo much tender- 
els ſhould be thrown away on ſo deſ- 
picable an object as Fanny, Slipſlop, 
well knowing to humour her miſ- 
frels's frenzy, proceeded to repeat, with 


rat __ 
yr del on, if poſſible, all her miſ: 


* ſaid, and concluded with a 
with, that Joſeph had been a gentle- 
man, and that he could ſee her lady 
a arms of ſuch'a huſband. The 

7 then ſtarted from the bed, and 
Bs 2 tum or two croſs the room, 


© ta it,'—— But,” dear 


- 
2 


cried out with a deep figh © Sure, 


© he would make any woman happy. 


© Your ladyſhip,' ſays ſhe, © woul be 


the happieſt woman in the world with 


© him. A fig for cuſtom and non- 
© ſenſe! What wails what people ſay? 
Shall F be afraid of eating ſweet- 
« meats, becauſe people may ſay I have 
* a ſweet tooth! If I had a mind to 
© marry a man, all the world ſhould 
not hinder me. Your ladyſhip hath 
no parents to tutelar your iafeckions ; 
* beſides, he is of your ladyſhip's 
«© family now, and as good a gentle- 
* man as any in the country; and 
* why ſhould not a woman follow her 
* mind as well as a man? Why ſhould 
* not your ladyſhip marry the brother 

© as well as your nephew the ſiſter? 


am ſure, if it was a fragrant crime, 


© I would not perſuade ou ladyſhip 

| lipſlop, an- 
ſwered the lady, if I could prevail 
on myſelf to commit ſuch a weak- 


© neſs, there is that curſed Fanny in 


© the way, whom the idiot—O how I 
© hate and deſpiſe him !' — She, a 
little ugly minx l' cries Slipſlop ;, 
6 leave her to me. I ſuppoſe your 
6 rx hath heard of Joſeph's fitt- 
ing with one of Mr. Didapper's ſer- 
© yants about her; and his maſter hath 
© ordered them to carry her away by. 
© force this evening. I'll take care 
© they ſhall not want aſſiſtance, I 
© was talking with this gentleman, 
© who was below, juſt when your 
© ladyſhip ſent for me. Go back, 


© for I ex 


. fays the + 15 © this inſtant; 


Mr. Didapper will ſoon. 
© be going. Do all you can; for L 
© am reſolved this wench. ſhall not be 
in our family: I will endeavour to 
return to the company; but let me 


. © know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off.“ 


Slipſlop went away; and her miſtreſs 
began to arraign her own conduct in 
the following manner : 


What am I doing How dal fuf-. - 
© fer this paſſion to creep FN 
e pair 


© upon me! How many days ar 

© fince I could have ſubmitted to aſk 
« myſelf the queſtion ? Marry a foot-. 
© man! Diſtraction ! Can I afterwards 
© bear the eyes of my intance ?. 
©. but I can retire from them; retire 
© with: one in whom I propoſe more 
© happineſs than the world without, 


him can give me 8 | 
© contin on beautics, which m 8 
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« eagerly gazing on; to ſatisfy every 
appetite, every deſire, with their ut- 
moſt wiſh—Hal and do I doat thus 
on a footman! I deſpiſe, I'deteſt my 
paſſion. Yet why f Is he not ge- 
nerous, gentle, kind? Kind to 
whom? to the meaneſt wretch, a 
creature below my conſideration. 
Doth he not? Yes, he doth prefer 
her; curſe his beauties, and the 
little low heart that poſſeſſes them ; 
which can baſely deſcend to this 
deſpicable' wench, and be ungrate- 
fully deaf to all the honours I do 
him. And can I then love this 
monſter? No, I will tear his image 
from my boſom, tread on him, ſpurn 
him. I will have thoſe pitiful 
charms, which now I deſpiſe, 
mangled in my fight; for I will 
not. ſuffer the little jade I hate to 


though I deſpiſe him myſelf; though 
I would ſpurn him from my fect, 
was he to languiſh at them, no other 
ſhould taſte the happinets I ſcorn., 
Why do I ſay happineſs! to me it. 
would be milery. To ſacrifice my, 
reputation, my character, my 14 
in life, to the indulgence of a mean, 
and a vile appetite. How I deteſt 
the thought! Yo much more ex- 
8 is the pleaſure reſulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence, 
than the faint reliſh of what flows 
from vice and folly ! Whither did I. 
ſuffer this improper, this mad paſ- 
ſion, to hurry me, only by neglecting 
to ſummon the aid of reaſon to my 
aſſiſtance ! Reaſon; which hath now. 
ſet before me my deſires in their 
proper colours, and immediately 
elped me to expel them, Yes, I. 
thank heaven and my pride, I have 
now perfectly conquered this un- 
worthy paſſion; and if there was 
no obſtacle in it's way, my pride 
would diſdain any pleaſures which 
| © could be the conſequence of ſo baſe, 
< fo mean, ſo vulgar— Slipflop re- 
turned at this inſtant in a violent, 
hurry, and with the utmoſt eager-, 
neſs, ery'd out, © O, Madam, I 
© have ſtrange news. Tom the foot- 
man is juſt come ſrom the George ;, 
© where it ſeems Joſeph and the reſt 
© of them are a jinketting ; and he ſays, 
there is a ſtrange man who hath diſ- 
E covered that Fanny and Joſeph are. 
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© inflamed- imagination ſickens with 


riot in the beauties I contemn. No, 


: 


/ 


© brother and ſiſter. . How, Slipſlopl 
cries the lady in a ſurpriſe, «] 2 
* not time, Madam,” cries Slipſlo 
* to enquire about particles, but Tom 
* ſays, it muſt certainly be true.” 
This unexpected account entirely 
obliterated all thoſe admirable reflec. 
tions which the ſupreme power of rea- 
ſon had ſo wiſely made juſt before, 
In ſhort, when deſpair, which had 
more ſhare in producing the reſolu- 
tions of hatred we have ſeen taken, 
began to retreat, the -lady heſitated a 
moment, and then forgetting all the 
purport of her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her 
woman again, with orders to bid Tom 
attend her in the parlour, where ſhe 
now haſtened to acquaint Pamela with 
the news. Pamela ſaid, ſhe could not 
believe it: for ſhe hid never heard that 
her mother had loſt any child, or that 
ſhe had ever any more than Joſeph and 
herſelf. The fady flew into a violent 
rage with her, and talked of upſtarts, 
and diſowning relations who had fo 
lately been on a level with her. Pa- 
mela made no anſwer : but her huſ- 
band taking up her cauſe, ſeverely re- 
primanded his aunt for her behaviour 
to his wife; he told her, if it had 
been earlier in the evening ſhe ſhould 
not have ſtaid a moment longer in her 
houſe ; that he was convinced if this 
young woman could be proved her 
ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her 
as ſuch; and he himſelf would do the 
ſame. He then deſired the fellow might 
be ſent for, and the young woman 
with him ; which Lady Booby imme- 
diately ordered, and thinking [ky 
to make ſome apology to Pamela for 
what ſhe had ſaid, it was readily ac- 
cepted, and all things reconciled. 


The pedlar now attended, as did 


Fanny and Joſeph, who would not 


quit her; the parſon likewiſe was in- 


uced, not only by curioſity, of which 
he had no ſmall portion, but by his 
duty, as he apprehended, to follow 
them: for he continued all the yay to 
exhort them, who were now breaking 
their hearts, to offer up thankſgivings, 


and be joyful for fo miraculous an 


eſcape. WT 
When they arrived at Booby-Hall, 


ame ſtory he had t 


= ws 


 Kancez .1Þ that all ho heard him you. 


- extremely 


Ag our, where the ue repeated the 
0 


hu 
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extremely well ſatisfied of the wuth, 
except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe 
had never heard either of her parents 
mention ſuch an accident, that it muſt 
be certainly falſe; and except the 
Lady Booby, who ſuſpe&ted the 
flfhood of he ſtory, from her ardent 


deſire that it ſhouid be true; and 


, who feared it's truth, from his 


earneſt wiſhes that it might prove falſe. 


Mr. Booby now defired them all to 
ſuſpend their curioſity and abſolute 


belief or diſbelief, till the next morn- 


ed old Mr. 


ing, when he ex 


Andrews and his wife to fetch himſelf 


and Pamela home in his coach, and 
then they might be certain of perfectly 
knowing the truth or falſhood of this 
relation; in which, he ſaid, as there 
were many ſtrong, circumſtances to in- 
duce their credit, ſo he could not 
oven any intereſt the pedlar could 
ve in inventing it, or in endea- 
vouring to impoſe fuch a falſhood 
on them. _ 1 | 
The Lady Booby, who was very 
little uſed to ſuch company, enter- 
tained them all, viz. her nephew, his 
wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau 
and the parſon, with great good- 
humour at her own table. As to the 


pedlar, ſhe ordered him to be made 


as welcome as poſſible by her ſervants. 
All the company in the parlour, ex- 
7 the difappointed lovers, who fat 
- A Boots were _ — 
Mr. had prevailed on Joſe 
to alk Mr. Didap - 's pardon 5 wa 
which he was perfectly fatisfied. 
Many jokes paſſed between the beau 
and the 2 chiefly on cach other's 
refs ; theſe afforded much diverſion 
to the company. Pamela chid her 
brother Joſeph for the concern which 


he exprefſed at diſcovering a new ſiſter. 
— = covering 


d, if he loved Fanny as he 
ought, with a pure affection, he had 
no reaſon to lament being related to 
ber. Upon which Adams began to 
diſcourſe on platonic love; whence he 
made a quick tranſition to the joys in 
the next world, and concluded with 
ſtrongly aſſerting that there was no 

b thing as pleafure in this. At 
which Pamela and her huſband ſmiled 
MA 155 eee | : | 

is ha ir ſing to retire, 
for ue Ger perton gave the leaf 
Juptom of deſiring reſt) they all re- 
s provided for 


Pared 10 ſeveral 
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them in the ſame houſe; nor was 


Adams himſelf ſuffered to go home, 


it _ a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed 


often aged ſhe might go home with 
the parſon; but her ſtay was fo 
ſtrongly inſiſted on, that the at laſt, by 
Joſeph's advice, conſented. . 


CHAP. XIV. 


CONTAINING SEVERAL CURIOUS 
NIGHT-ADVENTURES, IN WHICH 
MR. ADAMS FELL INTO MANY 
HAIR-BREADTH SCAPES, -PART- 
LY OWING TO HIS GOODNESS, 
AND PARTLY TO HIS INAD- 
VERTENCY. | 


BOUVUT an hour after they had all 
ſeparated (it being now paſt three 
in the morning) Beau Didapper, whoſe 
paſlion for Fanny permitted him not to 
ut had employed his 
imagination in contrivances how to 


2 his deſires, at laſt hit on a me- 


thod by which he haped to effect it. He 
had ordered his ſervant to bring him 
word where Fanny lay, and had receiv- 
ed his information; he therefore aroſe, 
put on his breeches and night-gown, 
and ſtole ſoftly along the gallery which 


led to her apartment; and being come 
to the door, as he im 


| agined it, he 
opened it with. the leaſt noiſe poſſible, 
and entered the chamber. A favour 
now invaded his noftrils which he did 
not expect in. the room of ſo ſweet a 
young creature, and which might have 
probably had no good effect on a cool- 
er lover. However, he groped out the 
bed with e or, there was = 
a glimpſe of light; and openi 
GEE he bend in Jotph's 
voice (for he was an excellent mimic) 
Fanny, my angel, I am come to in- 
form thee that I have diſcovered the 
« falſhood of the ſtory we laſt night 
© heard. I am no longer thy brother, 
hut thy lover 3 nor will I be delayed 
the enjoyment of thee one moment 
longer. You have ſuthcient aſſuran- 
ces of my conſtancy nat to doubt of 
marrying you, and it would be want 
«© of love to deny me the poſſeſſion of 


+ thy charms.' $0 laying, he diſen- 
itt 


cumbered himſelf from the little clothes 
he had on, aud, leaping into bed, em- 


braced his angel, as he conceived hey, 


with rapture. If he was ſur- 
** rer 8 8 priſed | 
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priſed at receiving no anſwer, he was a rough beard, his belief was con. 
no leſs pleaſed to find his hug returned firmed ; he therefore reſcued the beau, 
with equal ardour. He remained not who preſently made his eſcape, and then 
long in this ſweet confuſion ; for both turning towards Slipſlop, received ſuch 
he and his paramourpreſentlydiſcover- a cuff on his chops, that his wrak 
ed their error. Indeed it was no other kindling inſtantiy, he offered to retum 
than the accompliſhed Slipſlop whom the favour ſo ſtoutly, that had poor 
he had engaged; but though ſhe im- Slipſlop receixed the fiſt, which in the 
mediately knew the perſon whom ſhe dark paſt by her and fell on the pillow, 
had miſtaken for Joſeph, he was at a ſhe would moſt probably have given up 
loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of the ghoſt. Adams, miſſing his blow, 
Fanny. He had ſo little ſeen or taken fell directlyon Slipſiop, who cufied and 
notice of this gentlewoman, that light ſcratchedas well as ihe could; nor was he 
itſelf would have afforded him no behind hand with her in his endeavours, 
aſſiſtance in his conjecture. Beau Di- but happily the darkneſs of the night 
dapper no ſooner bad perceived his miſ- befriended her. She then cried ſhe 
take, than he attempted to eſcape from was a woman; but Adams anſwered 
the bed with much greater bake than ſhe was rather the devil, and if ſhe was, 
he had made to it; but the watchful he would grapple with him ; and being 
Slipſlop prevented him. For that pru- again irritated by another ſtroke on his 
dent woman being Nlappainted of chops, he gave her ſuch a remembrance 
thoſe delicious offerings which her fan- in the guts, that ſhe began to roar loud 
cy had promiſed her pleaſure, reſolved enough to be heard all over the houſe, 
to make an immediate facrifice to her Adams then ſeizing her by the hair, 
virtue. Indeed ſhe wanted an opportu- (for her double-clout had fallen off in 
nity to heal ſome wounds which her late the ſcuffle) pinned her head down to 
conduct had, ſhe feared, given her re- the bolſter, and then both called for 
putation ; and as ſhe had a wonderful lights together. The Lady Booby, 
preſence of mind, ſhe conceived the who was as wakeful as any of her 
Pr of the unfortunate beau to be gueſts, had heen alarmed from the be- 
uckily thrown in her way to reſtore her ginning; and being a woman of a 
lady's opinion of her impregnable chaſ- bold ſpirit, ſhe ſlipt on a night-gown, 
tity. At that inſtant therefore, when he petticoat and ſlippers, aud taking a 
offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught candle, which always burnt in her 
faſt hold of his ſhirt, at the ſame time chamber, in her hand, ſhe walked un- 
roaring out, O thou villain ! who haſt dauntedly to Slipſlop's room; where 
© attacked my chaſtity, and, I believe, ſhe entered juſt at the inſtant as Adams 
« ruined me in my fleep; I will ſwear had diſcovered, by the two mountains 
© a rape againſt thee, I will proſecute which Slipſlop carried before her, that 
© thee with the utmoſt vengance. The he was concerned with a female. He 
beau attempted to get looſe, but ſhe then concluded her to be a witch; and 
held him faſt, and when he ſtruggled, faid, he fancied thoſe breaſts gave ſuck 
ſhe cried out, © Murder! murder! rape! to a legion of devils. Slipflop ſeeing 
* robbery! ruin! At which words Lady Booby enter the room, eric, 
Parſon Adams, who lay in the next Help, or 4 am raviſhed !* with a moſt 
chamber wakeful, and meditating on audible voice ; and Adams perceiving 
the pedlar's diſcovery, jumped out of the light, turned haſtily, and ſaw the 
bed, and, without ſtaying to put a rag lady (as the did him) juſt as ſhe came 
of clothes on, haſtened into the apart- to the feet of the bed; nor did her 
ment whence the cries proceeded. He modeſty, when ſhe found the naked 
made directly to the bed in the dark, condition of Adams, ſuffer her to ap- 
where laying hold of the beau's ſkin, proach farther. She then began to fe. 
(for Slipſlop had tore his ſhirt almoſt vile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all 
off) and ndin g his ſkin extremely ſoft, men, and particularly railed at his im 
and hearing him in a low voice begg- 2 in chuſing her houſe for the 
ing Slipſlop to let him go, he no longer ſcene of his debaucheries, and he 
doubted but this was the young wo- own woman for the _ of his belt:- 
man in danger of raviſhing, and im- ality. Poor Adams had before dil 
mediately fallin g on the bed, and laying covered the countenance of his bedtel- 
hold of Slipſlop's chin, where he found low, and now firſt recollecting wy 


mked, he was no leſs confounded than 
Lady Booby herſelf, and immediately 
whipt under the bed-clothes, whence 
the chaſte Slipſlop endeavoured in vain 
» ſhut him out. Then putting forth 
his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment, he wore a flannel night-cap, he 

-oteſted his innocence, and aſked ten 
thouſand pardons of Mrs. Slipſlop for 
the blows he had ſtruck her, vowing 
he had miſtaken her for a witch. Lady 
Booby then caſting her eyes on the 
ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle 
with great luſtre, which, when ſhe had 
taken it up, appeared to be a very fine 
pair of diamond buttons for the ſleeves. 
Alittle farther ſhe ſaw lie the ſleeve it- 
ſelf of a ſhirt with laced ruffles. © Hey- 
day! ſays ſhe, © what is the mean- 
(ing of this ? — O, Madam, ſays 
ice Slipſlop, I don't know what hath 


ud © happened, I have been fo terrified, 
le, Here may have been a dozen men in 
ir, © the room.. To whom belongs this 
in © laced ſhirt and jewels?” ſays the 
to lady. Undoubtedly,” cries the par- 
or ſon, © to the young gentleman whom 
Ys © I miſtook for a woman on coming 
er into the room, whence proceeded all 
4 © the ſubſequent miſtakes; for if 1 
a had ſuſpected him for a man, I would 
iN have ſeized him had he been another 
2 * Hercules, though indeed he ſeems 
r rather to reſemble Hylas.“ He then 


gave an account of the reaſon of his 
ning from bed, and the reſt, till the 
lady came into the room; at which, 
and the figures of Slipflop and her 
gallant, whoſe heads only were viſible 
at the oppoſite corners of the bed, ſhe 
could not refram from laughter, nor 
did Slipflop perſiſt in accuſing the par- 
| fon of any motions towards a rape. 
The lady therefore deſired him to re- 
turn to his bed as ſoon as ſhe was de- 
parted, and then ordering Slipſlop to 
ariſe and attend her in her own room, 
ſhe returned herſelf thither. When 
ſhe was gone, Adams renewed his peti- 
tions forpardon to Mrs. Slipſlop, who, 

with a moſt chriſtian temper, not on! 
forgave, but began to move with much 
courteſy towards him, which he taking 
2 hint to be gone, immediately quit- 
ted the bed, and made the beſt of his 
way towards his own ; but unluckily, 
initead of turning to the right, he 
turned to the Jeft, and went to the 
rtment where Fanny lay, who (as 


reader may remember) had not 


ern. a e780 Wy 
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ſlept a wink the preceding night, and 
who was ſo W ont with — had 
happened to her in the day, that not- 
withſtanding all thoughts of her Joſeph, 
ſhe was fallen into ſo profound a ſleep, 
that all the noiſe in the adjoining room 
had not been able to diſturb her. Adams 
groped out the bed, and turning the 
clothes down ſoftly, a cuſtom Mrs. 
Adams had long accuſtomed him to, 
crept in, and depoſited his carcaſe on 
the bed-poſt, a place which that good 


. woman wp always aſſigned him. 
e 


As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely 
nymph, for whom ten thouſand lovers 
languiſh, lies quietly by the ſide of a 
charming maid, and, ignorant of the 
ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, 
meditates the future capture of a 
mouſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate of bread 
and butter: ſo Adams lay by the fide 


of Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe to 


which he was ſo near; nor could the ema- 
nation of ſweets which flowed from her 
breath, overpower the fumes of tobac- 


co which played in the parſon's noſtrils. 


And now ſleep had not overtaken the 
good man, when Joſeph, who had 
ecretly appointed Fanny to come to her 


at the break of day, e ſoftly at 


the chamber-door, which when he had 
repeated twice, Adams cried, Come 
in, whoever you are.“ Joſeph thought 
he had miſtaken the door, though ſhe 
had given him the moſt exact direc- 
tions; however, knowing his friend's 
voice, he opened it, and ſaw ſome fe- 
male veſtments lying en a chair. Fan- 
ny waking at the ſame inſtant, and 
ſtretching out her hand on Adams's 
beard, ſhe cried out, O heavens! 
© where am I!'—* Bleſs me! where 
am I' ſaid theparſon. Then Fanny 
ſcreamed, Adams leapt out of bed, and 
N ſtood, as the r call it, 
ike the Statue of Surpriſe. How came 
ſhe into my room?” cried Adams. 
How came you into her's ?* cried Jo- 


ſeph, in aſtoniſhment. * I know no- 


« thing of the matter, anſwered 
Adams, but that ſhe is a veſtal for 

« me. As I am a chriſtian, I know 
© not whether ſhe is a man or woman. 
He is an infidel who doth not believe 

© in witchcraft. They as ſurely exiſt 
© now as in the days of Saul. My 
© clothes are bewitched away too, and 
© Fanny's brought into their place.* 


For he ſtill inſiſted he was in his oon 


apartment. But Fanny denied it vehe- 
| TY mentiy 
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mently ; and ſaid, his attempting to 
perſuade Joſeph of ſuch a falihood, 
convinced her of his wicked deſigns. 


How! ſaid Joſeph in a rage, hath | 


© he offered any rudeneſs to you ?'— 
dhe anſwered, ſhe could not accuſe him 
of any, more than villainouſly ſtealing 
to bed to her, which ſhe thought rude- 
neſs ſufficient, and what.no man would 
do without a wicked intention. Jo- 
ſeph's great opinion of Adams was not 
eaſily to be ſtaggered, and when he 
heard from Fanny that no harm had hap- 
ed, he grew a little cooler; yet ſtill 

e was confounded, and as he knew 
the houſe, and that the women's a- 
. were on this ſide Mrs. Slip- 
lop's room, and the men's on the other, 
he was convinced that he was in Fan- 
ny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams there- 
tore. of this truth, he begged him to 
give ſome account how he came there. 
Adams then ſtanding in his ſhirt, which 
did not offend Fanny, as the curtains 
of the bed were drawn, related all that 
had happened, and when he had ended, 
Joſeph told him, it was plain he had 
miſtaken, by turning to the right in- 
ſtead of the left. Odſo l cries Adams, 
« that's true; as ſure as ſixpence, you 
have hit on the very thing.” He then 


traverſed the room, rubbing his hands, 


and begged Fanny's pardon, atiuring 
her he did not know whether ſhe was 
man or woman. That innocent crea- 
ture firmly helieving all he ſaid, told 
him, ſhe was no longer angry, and beg- 
ged Joſeph to conduct him into his 
own apartment, where he ſhould ſtay 
himſelf, till ſhe had put her clothes on. 
Joſeph and Adams accordingly depart- 
ed, and the latter ſoon was convinced 
of the miſtake he had committed ; how- 
ever, whilſt he was -drefſing himſelf, 
he often aſſerted he hy lieved in thepow- 
er of witchcraft notwithſtanding, and 
did not ſee how a chriſtian could deny it. 


CHAP. xv. 


THE ARRIVAL OF GAPFAR AND 
 GAMMAR ANDREWS, WITH ANO- 
' THER PERSON NOT MUCi4# Ex- 
PECTED; AND A PERFECT so- 
- LUTION OF THE -DIFFICULTIES 
RAISED BY THE PEDLAR. 


& ſoen as Fanny was dreſt, Joſeph 
returned to her, and they had a 
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long converſation together, the conclu. 
fam of which' was, — if _ 
themſelves to be really brother and if. 
ter, they vowed a perpetual celibacy, 
and to live together all their gays, and 
indulge a platonic friendſhip for each 
other. YR” 

The company were all ve at 
breakfaſt, and Joſeph 3 
ther more chearful than the preceding 
night. The Lady Booby produced the 
diamond button, which the beau mot 
readily owned, and alledged that he 
was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep, 
Indeed he was far from being aſhamed 
of his amour, and rather endeavoured 
to inſinuate that more than was really 
true had paſt between him and the fur 
Slipſlop. | 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when 
news came of the arrival of old Mr, 
Andrews and his wife. They were 
immediately introduced, and kindly 
received by the Lady Booby, whole 
heart went now pit-a-pat, as did thoſe 
of Joſeph and Fanny. They felt per- 
haps little leſs anxiety in this interval, 
than Oedipus himſelf, whilſt his fate 
was Ks 9 | 

Mr. Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by 
mforming the old gentleman that he 
had a child in the company more than 
he knew of, and taking Fanny by the 
hand, told him, this was that daughter 
of his who had been ſtolen away by 

plies in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, 

— 5 expreſſing ſome aſtoniſhment, al. 
ſured his honour that he had never loſt 
a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had 
any other children than Joſeph and Pa- 
mela. Theſe words were a cordial to 
the two lovers; but had a different &- 
fe&t on Lady Booby. She ordered the 
pedlar to be called, who recounted his 
ſtory as he had done before. At the 
end of which old Mrs. Andrews run- 
ning to Fanny, embraced her, crying 
out, * She is, the is my child.“ The 
company were all amazed at this dif- 
agreement between the man and his 
wife; and the blood had now forſaken 
the cheeks of the lovers, when the old 
woman turning to her huſband, who 
was more ſurpriſed than all the ref, 
and having a little recovered her own 
ſpirits, delivered herfelf as follows 
© You may remember, my dear, when 
© you went a ſerjeant to ye ay m4 BY 
C left me big with child; you ſtaid a 
© broad, ybu know, upwards 5 


— 


( years. In your abſence I was brought 
« ded/ L verily believe, of this daugh- 
t ter, whom I am ſure I have reaſon 
© to remember, for I ſuckled her at 
« this very breaſt till the day ſhe was 
« ftolen from me. One afternoon, when 
« the child was about a year, or a year 
© and half old, or thereabouts, two gypſy 
« women came to the door, and offer- 
© ed to tell my fortune. One of them 
© had a child in her lap; I ſhewed them 
my hand, and deſired to know if you 
vas ever to come home again, which 


©] remember as well as if it was but 


© yeſterday, they faithfully promiſed 
n a you mould. I left the girl in 


the cradle, and went to draw them 


© eup of liquor, the beſt I had; when 
I returned with the pot (I am fureI 
© was not abſent longer than whilſt I 
© am telling it to you) the women 
« were gone. I was afraid they had 
* ſtolen ſomething, and looked and 


© looked, but to no purpoſe, and 


© Heaven knows I had very little for 
them to ſteal. At laſt hearing the 
© child cry in the cradle, I went to 
* take it up—but O the living! how 
* was I ſurpriſed to find, inſtead of my 
own girl that I had put into the cra- 
dle, who was as fine a fat thriving 
child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's 
day, a poor ſickly boy, that did not 


1 ſeem to have an hour to live. Iran 


* out, pulling my hair off, and crying 
like any mad after the women, but 
* never could hear a word of them from 
* that day to this. When I came back, 
* the poor infant (which is our Joſeph 
* there, as ſtout as he now a 2 
* lifted up his eyes upon me ſo pite- 
* ouſly, that to be ſure, notwithſtand- 
* ing my paſhon, I could not find in 
my heut to do it any miſchief. A 


* neighbour of mine happen to 
a hear- 


; come in at the ſame time, an 
ing the caſe, adviſed me to take care 


* of this poor child, and God would 


perhaps one day reſtore me my own. 
Upon which I took the child up, and 
* ſuckjed it, to be ſure, for all the 
world as if it had been born of my 


© own natural body. And as true as 


: Lam alive, in a little time I loved 
; the boy all to nothing as if it had 
on girl. Well, as I was ſay- 
A times growing very hard, I hav- 
6 children, an nothing but 
my own work, which was little e- 
knows, to maintain 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, 


out, a ſervant called him forth. 
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them, was obliged to aſk for relief 
of the pariſh; but mſteaof giving 
it me, they removed me, by juſtices 
© warrants, fifteen. miles to the place 
© where IL now live, where I had not 
© been long ſettled before you came 
© home. Joſeph (for that was the 
© name I gave him myſelf the Lord 
© knows whether he was baptized or 
no, or by what name) Joſeph, I ſay, 
© ſeemed to me to be about five years 
© old when you returned; for I believe 
che is two or three years older than our 
daughter here; (for I am thorough- 
© ly convinced ſhe is the fame) and 
© when you ſaw him, you ſaid he Was 
© a chopping boy, without ever mind- 
ing his age: and ſo I ſeeing you did 
© not ſuſpect any thing of the matter, 
thought I might e'en as well keep it 
to myſelf, for fear you ſhould not 
© love kim as well as I did. And all 
this is veritably true, and I will 
take my oath of it before any juſtice 
< in the kingdom. 581 | 
The pedlar, who had been ſummon- 
ed by the order of Lady Booby, liften- 
ed with the utmoſt attention to Gam- 
mar Andrews's ſtory, and when the 
had finiſhed, aſked her if the ſuppoſitr- 
tious child had no mark on it's brealt ? 
to which ſhe anſwered, Ves, he had 
as fine a ſtrawberry as ever grew in 2 
garden.“ This Joſeph acknowleds- 
ed, and unbuttoning his coat, at the 
interceſſion of the company, ſhewed it 
to them. Well, fays Gaffar An- 
drews, who was a comical, fly old 
fellow, and very likely defired to have 
no more children than he could keep, 
© you have proved, I think, very 
© plainly, that this boy doth not be- 
- Lo to us; but how are you certain 
© that the girl is yours?* The parſon 
then brought the pedlar forward, and 
deſired him to repeat the ſtory which he 
had communicated to him the preced- 
ing day at the alehouſe; which he com- 
plicd with, and related what the rea- 
der, as well as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen 
before. He then confirmed, from his 
wife's report, all the circumſtances of 


the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry 


on Joſeph's breaſt. At the repetitron 
of the — Ar „Adams, who 
had ſeen it without any emotion, 
ſtarted and cried, Bleſs me! ſome- 
thing comes into my head. But be- 
fore he had time to bring any 2 
* 
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he was gone, the pedlar aſſured Joſeph, 
that his parents were perſons of much 
ater circumſtances than thoſe he had 
itherto miſtaken for ſuch ; for that he 
had been ſtolen from a gentleman's 
houſe, by thoſe whom they call gyp- 
hes, and had been kept by them dur- 
ing a whole year, when looking on 
him as in a dying condition, they had 
exchanged him for the other healthier 
child, in the manner before related. 
He faid, as to the name of his tather, 
his wife had either never known, cr 
forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted 
him he lived about forty miles 3 the 
place where the exchange had been 
made, and which way, promiſing to 
ſpare no pains in endeavouring with 
him to diſcover the place. 1 
But fortune, which ſeldom doth 
good or ill, or makes men happy or 
miſerable by halves, reſolved to ſpare 
him this labour. The reader may 
N to recollect, that Mr. Wilſon 
ad intended a journey to the weſt, in 
which he was to paſs through Mr. A- 
dams's pariſh, and had promiſed to 
call on him. He was now arrived at 
the Lady Booby's gates for that pur- 
pole, being directed thither from the 
parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the 
fervant, whom we have above ſeen 
call Mr. Adams forth. This had no 
ſooner mentioned the diſcovery of a 
ſtolen child, and had uttered the word 
flirawverry, than Mr. Wilſon, with 
wildneſs in his looks, and the utmoſt 
eagerneſs in his words, begged to be 
thewed into the room, where he enter- 
ed without the leaſt regard to any of 
the company but Joſeph, and embrac- 
ing him with a complexion all pale and 
trembling, deſired to fee the mark on 
his breaſt; the parſon followed him 
capering, rubbing his hands, and 
erying out, Hic ot quem quæris; in- 
© ventus oft, Cc.“ Joleph complied 
with the requeit of Mr. Wilſon, who 
no ſooncr ſaw the mark, than aban- 
doninghimlelf to the moſt extravagant 
rapture of paſſion, he embraced Jo- 
feph, with inexpreſſible extaſy, and 
ered out in tears of joy, © I have dil- 
covered my fon, I have him again in 
my arms! Joſeph was not ſufficient- 
ly apprized, yet, to taſte the ſame de- 
light with his father, (for ſo in reali- 
ty he was) however, he returned ſome 
warmth to his embraces: but he no 


ſooner perceived from his father's ac- 


2 * 
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count, the agreement of every cireum- 
ſtance, of perſon, time, and place, 
than he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
embracing his knees, with tears beg. 
ged his bleſſing, which was given with 
much affection, and received with ſuch 
reſpect, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on 
both ſides, that it affected all preſent: 
but none fo much as Lady Booby, 
who left the room in an agony, which 
was but too much perceived, and not 
very charitably accounted for by ſome 
of the company. 


CHAP. xvi. 
BEING THE LAST. IN WHICH THIS 


TRUE HISTORY IS BROUGHT T0 
A HAPPY CONCLUSION, 


her Joſeph in the duty ſhe expreſt 
towards her parents; and the joy ſhe 
evinced in diſcovering them. Gam- 
mar Andrews kiſſed her: and ſaid ſhe 
was heartily glad to ſee her: but for 
her part, ſhe could never love any one 
hetter than Joſeph. Gaffar Andrews 
teſtified no remarkable emotion; he 
bleſſed and kiſſed her, but complained 
bitterly, that he wanted his pipe, not 
having had a whiff that morning. 
Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of 
his aunt's fondneſs, imputed her ab- 
rupt departure to her pride, and diſdain 
of the family into which he was mar- 
ried; he was therefore defirous to be 
gone with the utmoſt celerity: and 
now, having congratulated Mr. Wil- 
ſon and Joſeph on the diſcovery, he 
ſaluted Fanny, called her ſiſter, and 
introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, who 
behaved with great decency on the oc- 
caſion. , 
He now {ent a meſſage to his aunt; 
who returned, that ſhe wiſhed him a 
good journcy, but was too diſordered 
to ſee any og. mg & he therefore pre- 
pared to ſet out, having invited Mr. 
Wilſon to his houſe; and Pamela and 
Joſeph both ſo inſiſted on his comply- 
ing, that he at laſt conſented, having 
firſt obtained a metſenger from Mr. 
Booby, to acquaint his wife with the 
news; which, as he knew- it would 
render her compleatly happy, he could 
not prevail on bimtelf to delay a mo- 
ment in acquainting her wit. 
The company were ranged in thrs 
5 manner. 


NANNY was very little behind 
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manner» - The two old 
their two Rs ge rode in the coach 
the ſquire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſeph, par- 
{on Adams, and the pedlar, proceeded 
on horſeback. _ : 8 

In their way Joſeph informed his fa- 
ther of his intended match with Fanny; 
to which, though he expreſſed ſome 
reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of 
his ſon's inſtances, he conſented; ſay- 
ing, if ſhe was ſo good à creature as 
ſhe appeared, and he deſcribed her, he 
Wal the diſadvantages of birth and 
fortune might be compenſated. He 
however :nifted on the match being 
deferred till he had ſeen his mother; 
in which Joſeph perceiving him pok- 
tive, with great duty obeyed him, to 
the great delight of parſon Adams, 
who by theſe means ſaw an opportuni- 
ty of fulfilling the church forms, and 
marrying his pariſhioners without a li- 
cence. 
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the genttzman who at preſent beſtrode 
him, for whoſe horſemanſhip he had 
perhaps ſome contempt, immediate! 
ran away full ſpeed, and played ſo 
many antic tricks, that he tumbled 
the parſon from his back; which Jo- 
_ perceiving, came to his relief. 
is accident afforded infinite merri- 


ment to the ſervants, and no leſs 
krighted poor Fanny, who beheld him 


as he paſſed by the coach; but the 
mirth of the one, and the terror of the 
other, were ſoon determined, when the 
parſon declared he had received no 
damage. | 
The horſe having freed himſelf from 
his unworthy rider, as he probably 
thought him, proceeded to make the 
beſt of his wa ; but was ſtopped by a 


people, with 


gentleman and his ſervants, who were 


travelling the oppoſite way; and were 
now at a little + nce from the coach. 

ey ſoon met; and as one of the 
ſervants delivered Adams his horſe, 
his maſter hailed him, and Adams 


looking up, preſently recollected he 
was the juſtice of peace before whom 


be and Fanny had made their ap ar- 
ance, The parſon preſently ſaluted 


* 


kim very kindly; and the juſtice in- 


turned with 
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formed him, that he had found the 


fellow who attempted to ſwear againſt 


him and the young woman the 


next day, and had committed him to 
Saliſbury gaol, where he was charged 
with many robberies. - - | 

Many compliments having paſſed 
between the parſon and the juſtice, the 
latter proceeded on his journey, and 
the former having with ſome diſdain 


refuſed Joſeph's offer of changing 


horſes, and declared, he was as able an 
horſeman as any in the kingdom, re- 
mounted his beaſt; and now the com- 
pany again proceeded, and happily ar- 


rived at their journey's end, Mr. A- 


dams by good luck, rather than by 
good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 
The company arriving at Mr. Boo- 


by's houſe, were all received by him 


in the moſt courteous, and entertained 
in the moſt ſplendid manner, after the 
cuſtom of the old Engliſh hoſpitality, 
which is ſtill preſerved in ſome very 
few families in the remote parts of 
England. They all paſſed ha day 
with the utmoſt ſatisfaQtion z it being 
perhaps impoſſible to- find any ſet of 
people more ſolidly and ſincerely hap- 
py. Joſeph and Fanny found means 
to be alone upwards of two hours, 
which were the ſhorteſt, but the ſweet- 
eſt imaginable. | 
In the morning, Mr. Wilſon pro- 
oſed to his ſon to make a viſit with 
kim to his mother, which, notwith- 
ſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and 
a longing deſire he had to ſee her, a 
little concerned him, as he muſt be 
obliged to leave his Fanny : but the 
oodneſs of Mr. Booby relieved him; 
For he propoſed to ſend his own coach 
and fix for Mrs. Wilſon, whom Pamela 
ſo very carneſtly invited, that Mr. 
Wilſon at length agreed with the en- 
treaties of Mr. Booby and Joſeph, and 
ſuffered the coach to go empty for his 
wife. | 9 
On Saturday night, the coach re- 
rs. Wilſon, who added 
one more to this happy aſſembly, The 
reader may imagine much better and 
quicker too than I can deſcribe, the 
many embraces and tears of joy which 
ſucceeded her arrival. It is ſufhicient 
to ſay, ſhe was eaſily prevailed with to 
follow her huſband's example, in con- 
ſenting to the match. | 5 
On Sunday Mr. Adams performed 


the ſervice at the ſquire s pariſh church, 


I” 


the 


— 
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the curate of which very kindly ex- 
changed duty, and rede twenty miles 
to the Lady Booby's pariſn fo to do; 
berng particularly charged not to omit 
publiſhing the banns, being the third 
and laſt time, 


At length the happy day arrived, 


which was to put Joſeph in the poſſeſ- 
ſton of all his wiſhes. He aroſe, and 
dreſs'd himſelf in a neat, but plain 
ſrt of Mr. Booby's, which exactly 
fitted him; for he refuſed all finery ; 
as did Fanny likewiſe, who could be 
prevailed on «| Pamela to attire herſelf 
in nothing richer than a white dimity 
night-gown. Her ſhift, indeed, which 
Pamela preſented her, was of the fineſt 
kind, and had an edging of lace round 
the boſom ; ſhe likewiſe equipped her 
with à pair of fine white thread ſtock- 
ings, which were all ſhe would accept; 
for the wore one of her on ſhort round- 
eared caps, and over ita little ſtraw hat, 
bned with cherry-coloured filk, and 
tied with a cherry-coloured ribbon. In 
this dreſs ſhe came forth from her cham- 
ber, bluſhing and breathing ſweets ; 
and was by Joſeph, whoſe eyes ſpark- 
led fire, led to church, the whole family 
attending, where Mr. Adams perform- 
ed the ceremony; at which nothing 
was fo remarkable, as the extraordina- 
ry and unalfected modefty of Fanny, 


unlefs the true chriſtian piety of Adams, 


ho publickly rebuked Mr. Booby 
and Pamela, for laughing in fo ſacred a 
place, and on fo ſoſemn an occaſion. 


Our parſva would have done no leſs to 


the higheſt prince on earth: for though 
ke paid all fubmiſhon and deference to 


| his ſuperiors in other matters, where 


the Icait ſpice of religion intervencd, 
he immediately loſt all reſpect of per- 
fons. It was his maxim, that he was 
a fervant of the Highett, and could not, 
without'departing trom his duty, give up 
tie leaſt article cf his honour, or of his 
cauſe, to the greateſt earthly potentate. 
Indeed he always aſſerted, that Mr. 
Adams at Wa with his ſurplice on, 
and Mr. Adams without that orna- 


ment, in any other place, were two 


Keen” go perſons. 


en the church rites were over, Jo- 


a Ly led his blooming bride back to 
2 


Booby's (for the diſtance was ſo 
very little, they did not think proper 
to uſe a coach;) the whole company at- 
ended them likewiſe on foot; and now 


n moſt magnificent entertainment was 
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provided, at which parſon Adams de. 
monſtrated an appetite furpriſing, as 
well as ſurpaſſing every one preſent, 
Indeed the only perfons who beirayed 
any deficiency on this occaſion, were 
thoſe on whoſe account the feaſt was 
provided. They pampered their ima- 
nations with the much more exqui- 
lite repaſt which the approach of night 
verge. them; the thoughts of which 
led both their minds, though with 
different ſenſations ; the one all defire, 
while the other had her wiſhes tem- 
ered with fears. 

At length, after a day paſt with the 
utmoſt merriment, corre&ed by the 
ſtricteſt decency ; in which, however, 
parſon Adams, being well filled with 
ale and pudding, had given a looſe to 
more facetiouſneſs than was uſual to 
him; the happy, the bleſt moment 
arrived, when ur retired with her 
mother, her mother-in-law, and her 
lifter. She was ſoon undreſt; for ſhe 
had no jewels to depoſit in their caſk- 
ets, nor fine laces to fold with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs. Undrefling to her was 
properly. difcovering, not putting off 
ornaments: for as all her charms were 
the gifts of nature, the could diveſt her- 
ſelf of none. How, reader, ſhall I 
give thee an adequate idea of this lovely 
young creature! the bloom of roſes 
and lies might a little illuſtrate her 
complexion, or their: mell her ſweet- 
nets; but to comprehend her entirely, 
conceive youth, health, bioom, beauty, 
neatneſs and innocence, in her brical- 
bed; conceive all theſe in their utmoſt 


perfection, and you may place the 


charming Fanny's picture before your 
eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard ſire was in 
bed, than he fied with the utmoſt 
eagernels to her. A minute carried 
him into her arms, where we ſhall leave 
this happy couple to enjoy the private 
rewards of their conſtancy ; rewards 
ſo great and ſweet, that I apprehend, 


Joteph neither envicd the nobleſt duke, 


nor Fanny the fineſt dachels that night. 
The third day, Mr. Wilſon an his 


wife with their fon and daughter, re- 
turned home; where they now live 
together in a ſtate of hliſs, ſcarce ever 


equalled. Mr. Booby hath with un- 

recedented generoſity given Fanny a 
ee of two thouſand pounds, which 
Joſeph hath laid out in a little eltate in 
the lame pariſh with his father, _ 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


| he now occupies, (his father having 


tocked it for him;) and Fanny pre- 
ſdes with moſt excellent management 
io his dairy; where, however, ſhe is 
notat preſent very able to buſtle much, 
being, as Mr. Wilſon informs me in 
his laſt letter, extremely big with her 
fir} child. 

Mr. Booby hath preſented Mr. A- 
dams with a living of one hundred and 
thirty pounds a year. He at firſt re- 
fuſed it, reſolving not to quit his pariſh- 
joners, with whom he hath lived ſo 
long: but, on recollecting he might 
keep a curate at this living, he hath 
been lately inducted into it. 

The pedlar, befides feveral handſome 
preſents both from Mr. Wilſon and 
Mr, Beoby, is, by the latter's intereſt, 


. 
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made an exciſeman; a truſt which he 

diſcharges with ſuch juſtice, that he is 

greatly beloved in his neighbourhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returned 

to London in a few days,, where a 

young captain of dragoons, together 

with eternal parties at cards, ſoon ob- 

literated the memory of Joſeph. 

Joſeph remains bleſt with his Fan- 

ny, whom he doats on with the utmoſt 
tendernefs, which is all returned on 
her fide. The happineſs of this cou- 
ple is a-perpetual fountain of pleaſure 
to their fond parents; and what is par- 
ticularly remarkable, he declares he 
will imitate them in their retirement; 
nor will he be prevailed on by any 
bookſellers, or their authors, to make 
his appearance in HIGH LIFE, 
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SIR, 


0 85 following book is ſincerely deſigned to promote the cauſe of 


virtue, and to expoſe ſome of the moſt glaring evils, as well 
public as private, which at preſent infeſt the country; though there is 


ſcarce, as I remember, a ſingle ſtroke of ſatire aimed at any one per- 
ſon throughout the whole. 


The beſt man is the propereſt patron of ſach an attempt. This, I 
believe, will be readily granted ; nor will the public voice, I think, 
be more divided, to whom they ſhall give that appellation. Should a 
letter indeed be thus inſcribed, DzTuz OPT1mo, there are few per- 
ſons who would think it wanted any other direction. 


Lvill not trouble you with a preface concerning the work; nor en. 
deavour to obviate any criticiſms which can be made on it. The 
$00d-natured reader, if his heart ſhould be here affected, will be in- 
lined to pardon many faults for the pleaſure he will receive from a 
tender ſenſation ; 2 for readers of a different ſtamp, the more. faults | 
tey em diſcover, the more, ts am n convinced, they will be pleaſed. 


gy ;:Þ 


Nor 


A DEDICATION. 


Nor will I aſſume the falſome ſtile of common dedicators, I "FM 
not their uſual deſign in this epiſtle z nar will I borrow their language. 
Long, very long may it be, before a moſt dreadful circumſtance ſhall 
make it poſlible for any pen to draw a juſt and true character of your. 
ſelf, without incurring a ſuſpicion of flattery in the boſoms of the 
malignant! This taſk, therefore, I ſhall defer till that day (if I 
mould be ſo unfortunate as ever to ſee it) when every good man ſhall 
pay a tear for the ſatisfaction of his eurioſity; ; a day which at preſent, 


I believe, there is but one _ man in the world who can think of 
with unconcern. 


Accept then, sir, this {mall token of that love, that gratitude, and 
that reſpect, with which I ſhall always eſteem it my cREATES? WM 
HONOUR to be, "5 . ce 


SIR, 


Your moſt obliged, 


t 
{ 
{ 
| 


And moſt obedient 


— 


Humble Servant, 


"Row. -STREET, 


\vienunrn 32, 2753. HENRY FIELDING. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAP. XI, 


| CONTAINING THE EXORDIUM, &c. 


3 HE various accidents 
vhich befel a very worthy 

T couple, after their unit- 
ing in the ſtate of matri- 
mony, will be the ſub- 
| ject of the following hiſ- 
tory. The diſtreſſes which they waded 
through, were ſome of them ſo exquiſite, 
and the incidents which produced theſe 
ſoextraordinary, that they ſeemed to re- 
quirenot only the utmoſt malice, but the 
utmoſt invention which ſuperſtition 
hath ever attributed to FORTUNE : 


though whether any ſuch being inter- 


fered in the caſe, or indeed, whether 
there be any ſuch being in the univerſe, 
18 a matter which I by no means pre- 
ſume to determine in the affirmative. To 


ſpeak a bold truth, I am, after much 


mature deliberation, inclined to ſuſpect, 
that the public voice hath, in all 5 
done müch vg to Fortune, and 
hath convicted her of many facts in 
hich ſhe had not the leaft concern. 


| I queſtion much whether we may not, 


natural means, account for the ſuc- 
ceſs of knaves, the calamities of fools, 
with all the miſeries in which men of 
ſenſe ſometimes involve themſelves by 
84 the directions of prudence, 
and follo 


wing the blind guidance of a 


minant paſſion ; in ſhort, for all 
ordinary phenomena which are im- 
3 Fortune; whom, perhaps, men 
*ue with no leſs abſurdity in life, 


than a bad player complains of ill 
luck at the game of cheſs, 

But if men are ſometimes guilty of 
laying nanny blame on this imagi- 
nary being, they are altogether as apt 
to make her amends, by aſcribing to 
her honours which ſhe as little deſerves. 
To retrieve the ill conſequences of a 


fooliſh conduct, and by ſtruggling 
manfully with diſtreſs to ſubdue it, is 


one of the nobleſt efforts of wiſdom 
and virtue: whoever, therefore, calls 
ſuch a man fortunate, is guilty of no 
leſs impropriety in ſpegeh, , than he 
would be, who ſhould ll the ſtatuary 
or the poet fortunate, who carved a 
Venus, or who writ an Thad. 

Life may as properly be called an 
art as any other; and the great inci- 
dents in it are no more to be conſidered 
as mere accidents, than the ſeveral 
members of a fine ſtatue, or a noble 
poem. The critics in alFtheſe are not 
content with ſeeing any thing to be 


t, without knowing why and how . 


it came to be ſo. By examining care- 


fully the ſeveral gradations which con- 


duceto bring every model to perfection, 
we learn truly to know that ſcience in 
which the model is formed: as hiſto- 
ries of this kind, therefore, may pro- 
perly be called models of HUMAN 
LIFE; ſo by obſerving minutely the 
ſeveral incidents which'tend to the ca- 
taſtrophe or completion of the whole 

and the minute cauſes whence tho! 

incidents are produced, we ſhall beſtbe 


inſtructed in this moſt uſeful of all 5 


arts, which I call the art of life, © 
— = As. 


2 
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5 i giflature which rovides the laws. 4 
CHAP. Il. not, provide for * 5 dat 
. they act as Graham would de if he 
THE HISTORY SETS OUT. OB- ſhould form all the parts of a clock 
SERVATIONS ON” THB EXCEL- the moſt exquiſite manner, yet ati 
LENCY OF THE ENGLISH CON- ſo together that the clock could not 
STITUTION, AND CURIOUS EX- In this caſe, ſurely we might ſay | 
AMINATIONS BEFORE A JUS- there was a ſmali defect in the conf. 
TIGE OF PEACE, * —_— - a os, a 
Tx A; | o ſay the truth, Graham wen 
| O the firſt of April, in the ſoon be he fault, and wauld eh 
year —, the watchmen of a remedy it. The fault indeed could be 
ertain 53 (I know not particular- no other than that the parts were im- 
y which) within the liberty of Weſt. properly diſpoſed. | 
; minſter, brought ſeveral perſans whom Perhaps, reader, I have another 
they had apprehended the preceding illuſtration, which will ſet my inten- 
night, before Jonathan Thraſher, Eſq. tion in ſtill a clearer light before you. 
one of the juſtices of the peace for that Figure to yourſelf then a family, the 
liberty. mamaſter of which ſhould diſpoſe of the 
But here, reader, before we proceed > ſeveral ceconomical offices in the fol- 


— 


3 SSA EAS 


a * 
4 


to the trials af theſe offenders, we ſhall, lowing manner, viz. ſhould put his hi 
after ourfiſual manner, premiſe ſome butler in the coach-box, his ſteward 1 
things which it may be neceſſary for behind his coach, his coachman in the * 
| | thee to know, butlery, and his footman in the of 


It hath been obſerved, I think, by ſtewardſhip, and in the ſame ridiculous 
many, as well as the celebrated writer manner ſhould miſemploy the talents 
of three letters, that no human inſti- of every other ſervant; it is eaſy to 
tution is capable of conſummate per- fee what a figure ſuch a family muſt 
fection. An obſervation which, per- make in the world. 
haps, that writer at leaſt gathered trom As ridiculous as this may ſeem, I 
N waa ſome defects in the polity have often confidered ſome of the 
even of this well-regulated nation. lower offices in our civil government 
And, indeed, if there ſhould be any to be diſpoſed in this very manner. 
ſuch defect in a conſtitution which my To begin, I think, as low as I well 

Lord Coke long ago told us, the wil- can, with the watchmen in our metro- 
* dom of all the wiſe men in the world, polis: who being to guard our ſtreets 
© if they had all met together at one - night from thieves and robbers, an 
time, could not have equalled ;' which office which at leaſt requires ſtrength 

ſome of our wiſeſt men who were met of body, are choſen out of thoſe Jour 
together long before, ſaid, was too old decrepit people, who are, from 
good to be altered in any particular; their want of bodily ſtrength, render- 
and which, nevertheleſs, hath been ed incapable of getting a livelihood by 
mending ever ſince, by a very great work. Theſe men armed only with 2 . 
number of the ſaid wiſe men: if, I pole, which ſome of them are ſcarce 
ay, this conſtitution ſhould be imper- able to lift, are to ſecure the perſons 

; feQ, we may be allowed, I think, to and houſes of his majeſty's ubje&s 

doubt whether any ſuch faultleſs mo- from the attacks of gangs of young; 
del can be found among the inſtitutions hold, ſtout, deſperate, and well-armed 
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of men. villains. 

It will probably be objected that the _ OY 
ſmall imperfections which I am about Que non viribus iftis 
to produce, do not lie in the laws Muner a corveniunt. 


themſelves, but in the ill execution of | a 3 
them; but, with ſubmiſſion, this ap- If the poor old fellows ſhould run 
pears to me to be no leſs an abſurdity, away from ſuch enemies, no one 
than to ſay of any machine that it is think. can wonder; unleſs it be that 
_excellently made, though incapable of they were able to make their eſcape. 
performing it's functions. Good laws The higher we proceed among = 
ould execute themſelves in a well-re- public officers and magiſtrates, the = 
gulated ſtate ; at leaſt, if the ſame le- defects of this kind will, 3 
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the juſtice before whom the priſoners 
thove-mentioned were now brought, 

hat ſome few itnperfe&tiong | in his 
tical capacity. I own, T have 


thi office of a Juſtice of peace requires 
phe knowledge of the law : for this 
ſimple reaſon ; becauſe in every. caſe 
which comes before him, he is to 
judg and act according to law. Again, 
elaws are contained in a great 
of books; the ſtatutes wt ich 
70 to the.office of a juſtice of 8 
making of themſelves at leaſt two 
jr on in folio; and that nl of te 
ſufiſdi&tion . lieh is fou ed on the 
common law being diſperſed in above 
2 hundred volumes, I cannot conceive 
5 knowledge ſhould be acquired * 
ut * ; and yet certain it is, 


F the matter. 

5 perhaps was a defe& ; but this | 
was not all: for where mere i ignorance 
is to decide a, oint berween two liti- 
gantz, it will A wel be an even chance 
whether it decides right or wrong ; 
but forry am Ito fay,, right was often 


| in a much worſe ſituation than this, 


2nd wrong hath often had fiye Pei 
ky on uy 4 e before that ma 
le was ignorant f 
+ age Was yet well * 
in as Jaws of nature,. He perfe&ly 
well - underſtood that fun 15 0 
bn e ſo ſtrongly laid down in th 
nſtitutes of the rnd re 
4 which the duty ſelf. oye. 1s 2 
trongly * N and ev. man 1 
taug t to conſider bimfelf as the centre 
vity, and to attract all thing: 
thithe er. To ſpeak the truth plainly, 
juſtice 2 never indifferent in 
eaule, but when he could get nothing 
on either ſide, | 
1 Such was He! juſtice, to 'whoſe te- 
oy bar Mr. Gotobed the con- 
le, 6n the day above-mentioned 
ught Nera delin quents, who, a 


by the N or diverſe. e 00. 
came ppon his tri 

ws Lean 2 ſpectre. as ever the 

9: of a murderer or a tragic 
peetconceived. - This poor wretch was 
charged with a battery by a much 
pm — than himſelf; indeed the 
culed perſon bore about him ſome 
that he had been in an affray, 


— 


avfermable.. Mr. Thraſlier, however, 5 


certain © 7 0 ſluices on his own bead 


been ſometimes incl hed tb think, that | 


hot been af 


© and my head 


Fg” interrupted | Mp, 


er never read one ſyllable « 


little ſhopkeepe r, and u the, poi 


we have hoy, ba hong apprehended 


*, 7 


his cloaths being very bloody: but 


ſufficiently ſnewed whence all the ſear- 


let 5 7 had iſſued; whereas the ac- 
cuſer had not the Traft mark or 


earance of any wound. The jules 
aſked the defendant, what he m 
by breaking the King's peace; to which 
he we, * Upo n my ſhoul I. do 
love the ki og voy M veſt 7 I have 
breaking af ny thing of 
© his that 1 do Foe 6 fic upon ay 


© ſhoul this may hath brake my h 
did bebe his ſti dick ; that 
© is all, gra.“ He then offered to 
duce ſeveral witneſſes againſt this im- 
probable accuſation ; but the juſtics 
* 
your tongue ays yo 
ilt. u ou are Ln 1 bf 21 
at is Mary. ſufficient | og 
with me.. 
The ond criminal was a 
woman, who was taken, up by — 
with, as a ſtreet-walker. 11 was al- 
d d againſt her that ſhe was found 
ing he Redery after twelve o'clock, 
Ind the 12 declared he 8 
her to be à common ſtrut 
pleaded in Her 


% & © AS 2 


was ſent by her e bby was + 


livery, to fach a mid wife; whic 

a to prove by ſeveral of 1 
naten if ne was allowed to [th 
for them. The juſtice aſked her wh 
ſhe had not dene it before ; to "which 


ſhe anſwered, ſhe had Wy wehe 3: 
could get no meſevge 


then called her ſeyeral le 
and declating ſhe. was guilt 9 wt 
the ſtatute of Jo dete 
her to Bridewell f 1 
A geniteel you 
were then ſet 
grave looking p I 
them in 2 15 33 
Pes deſtribe A e as. 4 
fore the magiſtrate; Who, mA 


from ls clerk, 78 5 
clared with mY. warm Þ Ls 9 4 
was .incredible and 
preſently diſcharged the a accuſed, pare 
ties, and was Surge withaut any exi- 
dence, to commit the accuſer fer 
pry ; 23 clerk diſſuaded = - 
ing, he doubted whether * 
juſtiee — peace had any ſuch power. 
The ju * nen 


received a win 


* * 


by 


2 


| 
| 
| 
| 


15 of the Accuſe 
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and ſaid, he had ſeen a man ſtand in 


the pillory about perjury; nay, he 


Had known a man in gaol for it too; 
and how came he there, if he was 
not committed thither, ©. 
is true, Sir,” anſwered the clerk 
© and yet I have been told by a very 
« great lawyer, that'a_ man cannot be 
© committed for perjury before he is 
* indited; and the reafon is, I be- 
e lieve, becauſe it is not againſt the 
peace before the indi&ment makes it 
© ſo.— Wity that may be, cries the 
Juſtice; © and indeed perjury is hut 
© ſcandalous words, and I know a man 
« can't have no warrant for thoſe, 
< unleſs you put for rioting „ them 
© into the warrant,” _ Re, 
2 witneſs was now about to be 
diſcharged, . when the lady whom he 
*had-accuſed, declared ſhe would ſwear 
the peace againſt him; for that he had 


7 


called her a whore ſeveral] times. ©Oho! 


þ you will ſwear the peace, Madam, 
© will you?“ cries the juſtice. (Give 
£ ber the peace, preſently : and pray, 
Mr. Conſtable, ſecure the 9 2a 
'* now we have him, wtfle a warrant 
©. is made to take him up. All which 
was immediately performed, and the 
poor witnels for want of ſureties was 
ent to priſon. . 4 
A young fellow, whoſe, name was 
Zooth, was now charged with beating 
the watchman in the execation of his 
office, and breaking his lanthorn, This 
was depoſed by two witneſſes ; and the 
ſhattered remains of a broken lanthorn, 
which had been long preſerved for the 
ke of it's teſtimony, were produced to 
corroborate the evidence, The juſtice, 
80 ng the criminal to be but ſhab- 
bily, .dreſt, was going to commit him 


Without aſking any farther, queſtions, 


At length, however, at the earneſt. re- 
queſt of ed, the /orthy magi- 
rate. Mpmiſted 39. Bear his defence. 
The young man then alledged, as was 
in reality the caſe, that as he was 


walking dome to his lodging, he ſaw 


y that 


'whic 


two men in the ſfreet cruelly beating 


a third, Upon which he had ſtopt 


endeayoured, to aſſiſt the perſon'who 
was ſo unegually aftackel; that the 
watch | came up during the affray, 
and took them all four into cuſtody ; 
that they were immediately carried to 
the round-houſe, where the two ori- 


ginal_ aſſailants, who appeared to be 
men of fortune, found means to 


make up the matter, and were diſ- 
charged by the conſtable; a favour 
which he himſelf, having no mone 

in his pocket, was unable to obtain, 
He utterly denied having affaulted 
any of the watchmen,, and folemn- 
ty declared, that he was offered his 
liberty at the price of half a crown, 
__ Though the bare word of an offen- 
der can never be taken againſt the oath 
of his accuſer; yet the matter of this 
defence was ſq pertinent, and deliver- 
ed with ſuch an air of truth and fin- 
crity, that had the magiſtrate been en- 


E 


dued with much fagacity, or had he 
been very moderately ! with ano- | 
ther qua ity, very nece ſary to all who 
are to adminiſter juſtice, he would have 
| zune ſome labour in croſs-examin- 
i. WP Wa. 4 . = 
ing the watchmen,; at leaſt he would 
have given the defendant. the time he 
deſired to ſend for the other perſons who 
were Preſent at the affray z neither of 

hich he'did. In ſhort, the magiſtrate 
had'too great an honour for truth to 

« # N . | ren rid 

ſuſpect that ſhe ever appeared in fordi 
apparel ; nor did he ever 


* 


ſully his ſub- 
lime notions of that virtue, 0 uniting 
them with the mean ideas of poverty 
oo 

There remained now only one pri- 
ſoner, and that was the poor man him- 
ſelf in whoſe defence the laſt- mention- 
ed culprit was engaged: His trial togK. 
buta very ſhort tune. A. cauſe of bat- 
tery and broken lanthorn was inſtituted 
againſt him, and n in the ſame 
manner; nor would the juſtice hear 
one e ih defence: but thou h his 
patience was exhauſted, his breath was 


" 


+ * Opys eft interprete. By the laws of England, abuſive words are not penifhabſe by t 
90 we den commiſfloners of the peace, therefore, when one fcold hath applied 2 
them for a warrant geatnft another, from a too eager defire of doing Juftice, have con 


firited'a little harmleſs ſcolding into a riot, which is in law an outrageous breach of — f 
peace, committed by ſeveral perſons, by three at the leaſt, nor can a : leſs number 


cunyicted of it. Under this word risting, or riotting (for I have ſeen it . rer both 
many thouſands. of old women have been arreſted and put to expence, 1 in 
priſon, for a little intemperate uſe of their tongues This practice began t dees | wo 
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A to Ait this laſt wreteh he 


poured forth A great many vollies of 
The delinquents Were then all dif-, 
atched to priſon, under a guard of. 
mtchmen ; and the juſtice and the 
conffable adjourned to a neighbouring. 
alchouſe, to take their morning repaſt. 
MA | 
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conrainine THE sip or 4 
terte 


| FR. Booth (for we ſhall not trouble 
ou with the reſt) was no ſooner, 
ne. in the priſon, than a number of 
perſons gathered round him, all de- 
manding garniſb; to which Mr. Booth 
not making a ready anſwer, as indeed 
he did not underſtand the word, ſome 
were going to lay hold of him, when 
a 1 of apparent dignity came up, 
and inſiſted that no one ſhould affront 
the gentleman. This perſon then, who 
was no leſs than the maſter or keeper” 
of the priſon, turning towards Mr. 
Booth, acquainted him, that it was 
the cuſtom of the place for every pri- 
ſoner, upon his firſt arrival there, to 
give ſomething to the former priſoners 
to make them drink. This, he ſaid, 
was what they called garniſh ; and con- 
cluded with adviſing his new cuſtomer 
to draw his purſe u the preſent 
eccaſinn, Mr, Booth anſwered, that 
he would very readily comply with this 
laudable cuſtom, was it in his 3 
but that in reality he had not a ſhilling 
in his pocket, and what was worſe, he 


bad not a ſhilling in the world. ©Oho! 
© if that be the caſe,” cries the keeper, 


"it is another matter, and I have no- 
* thing to ſay. Upon, which he imme- 
diately departed, and left poor Booth to 
the mercy of his companions; who, 


without loſs of time, applied them-_ 
ſelves to uncgſing, as they termed it, 
aud with ſuch dexterity, that his coat 


was not only ſtript off, but out of 
fight in a minute. > SEE, 
Mr. Booth was too weak to reſiſt, 
and too wiſe to complain of this uſage. 
ſoon therefore as he was at liberty, 


aud declared free of the place, 
ſummoned his hiloſophy, of which he 

had no inconſiderable ſhare, to his aſ- 
_ tance, and reſolved to make himſelf 


as eaſy as poſſible under his preſent eir - 


e NAA | 

Could his own thoughts indeed have 
ſuffered;him a moment to forget where 
he was, the diſpoſitions of the other 
priſoners wg oy Er induced him to 
believe that he had been in a kappier . 

ace; for much the 


ſelyes with various kinds of ſports and 
np... oo ES 1 - 

The 25 rſon who accoſted him 
was called Blear-Eyed- Moll; a wo- 
man of no very camely appearance. 
Her eye (for ſhe had but one) whence. 
ſhe derived her nick-name, was ſuch. 


as that nick-name beſpoke: beſides. 


which, it had two remarkable quali- 
ties; for firſt, as if nature had been 
careful to ee for her own defect, 
it conſtantly looked toward her blind 
ſide; and ſecondly, the ball conſiſted 
almoſt entirely of white, or rather yel- 
low, with a little grey ſpot in the cor- 
ner, ſo ſmall that it was ſcarce diſcerni-- 
ble. Noſe ſhe had none; for Venus, 
envious perhaps at her former charms, 
had carried off the griſtly part; ani 
ſome earthly damſel, perhaps from tlie 
ſame envy, had levelled the bone with 
the reſt of her face: indeed it was far 
beneath the bones of her cheeks, 
which roſe Kere higher than 
is uſual. About half a dozen ebony 
teeth fortified that large and long ca- 
nal which nature had cut fromear to 
ear, at the bottom of which was a 
chin, prepoſterouſly ſhort, nature hav- 
ing turned up the bottom, inſtead of 
ſuffering it to grow to it's due length. 
Her body was well adapted to hey 
face; ſhe meaſured full as much round 


the middle as from head to foot; for 
. belides the extreme breadth of her 


back, her vaſt breaſts had long ſince 
forſaken their native home, and had 
ſettled themſelves a little below the 
girdle. | | 


I wiſh, certain actreſſes on the ſtage, 
| when. they are to perform characters of 


no amiable caſt, would ſtudy to dreſs 
themſelves with the E with 
which Blear-Eyed-Moll was now an- 
rayed. For the ſake of our ſqueamiſh 


reader, we ſhall not deſcend to parti- | 


culars. Let it ſuffice to ſay, nothing 


more ragged, or more dirty, was ever 
n * : B 2 


ww 


Place; for much the greater part of 
his fellqw-ſufferers, inſtead of wailing -. 
and repining at their condition, were 
laughing, finging, and diverting them- 
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We have taken the more pains to 


deſcribe this perſon, for two remark- 


able reaſons; the one is, that this un- 
lovgly creature was taken in the fact 
with a very pretty young fellow; the 
other, which is more productive of mo- 
ral leſſon, is, that however wretched her 
fortune may appear to the reader, ſhe 


was one of the merrieſt perſons in the 


whole priſon. 
Blear-Eyed-Moll then came up to 

Mr. Booth, with a ſmile or rather grin 

on her countenance, and aſked him for 


a dram of gin; and when Booth aſ- 


ſured her that he had not a penny of 
money, ſhe A © D—n your eyes, 
J thought by your look you had 


r been a clever fellow, and upon the 


© \naffling lay“ at leaſt: but d—n 
© your body and eyes, I find you are 
c ſome ſneaking budge f raſcal. She 
then launched forth a volley of dread- 
ful oaths, interlarded with ſome lan- 
guage not proper to be repeated here, 
and was going to lay hold on poor 
Booth; when a tall priſoner, who had 
been very earneſtly eying Booth for 
ſome time, came up, and taking her 
by the ſhoulder, flung her off at ſome 
diftance, curfing her for a b— h, and 
bidding her let the gentleman alone. 

This perſon was not himſelf of the 
moſt inviting aſpect. He was long- 
viſaged, and pale, with a red beard of 
above a fortnight's growth. He was 
attired in 2 browniſh black coat, which 
would have ſhewed more holes than it 
did, had not the linen which appeared 
through it, been entirely of the ſame 
colour with the cloth. 

This gentleman, whoſe name was 
Robinſon, addreſſed himſelf very ci- 
villy to Mr. Booth, and told him he 
was ſorry to ſee one of his appearance 


in that place: For as to your 2 


£ without your coat, Sir, ſays he, 
© can eaſily account for that; and in- 
© deed drets is the leaſt part which diſ- 
* tinguiſhes a gentleman.” 
words he caſt a ſignificant look on his 
on coat, as if he deſired they ſhould 
be applied to himſelf. He then pro- 
ceeded in the following manner. 
Bos + perceive, Sir, you are but juſt 
© arrived in this diſmal place, which 


At which 


AMELIA. 
emptied out of the round-houſe at St. 8 


© 'by the es who inhabit it, than 
by any other circumſtance; but even. 
* theſe a wiſe man will ſoon bring 
*. himſelf to bear with indifference. 
for what is, is; and what muſt be, 
© niuſt be. The knowledge of this, 
which, ſimple as it appears, is in 
truth the height of alf philoſophy, 
renders a wife man ſuperior to eve 
evil which can befal him. I hope, 
Sir, no very dreadful accident is the 
cauſe of your coming hither; but 
whatever it was, you may be aſſured 
it could not be otherwiſe: for all 
things happen by an inevitable fata- 
© lity; and a man can no more reſiſt 
© the impulſe of fate, than a wheel- 
© barrow can the force of it's driver.“ 
Beſides the obligation which Mr. Ro- 
binſon had conferred on Mr. Booth, in 
delivering him from the inſults of Blear- 
Eyed- Moll, there was ſomething in the 
manner of Robinſon, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of his dreſs, 
ſeemed to diſtinguiſh him from the 
crowd of wretches who ſwarmed in 
thoſe regions; and above all, the ſen- 
timents which he had juſt declared, very 
nearly coincided with thoſe of Mr, 
1 this gentleman was what they 
call a free-thinker ; that is to ſay, adeiſt; | 
or, perhaps, an atheiſt : for though he 
did not els deny the exiſtence of 
a God ; yet he entirely denied his pro- 
vidence. A doctrine which, if it is 
not downright atheiſm, hath a direct 
tendency towards it; and, as Dr. Clarke 
obſerves, may be ſoon driven into it. 
And as to Mr. Booth, though he was 
in his heart an extreme well-wiſher ta 
religion, (for he was an honeſt poo 
yet his notions of it were very ſlig 
and uncertain. To ſay truth, he was 
in the wavering condition ſo finely de- 
ſcribed by Claudian : | 


| labefatia cadebat 
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 Religis, cauſæ que viam non ſponte ſequebar 


Alterius; vacuo que currere ſemina moty 
Affirmat ; magnumgue novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; que numinaerſu 


 Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, wel neſcia noftri. 


This way of thinking, or rather of 
doubting, he had contracted from the 
ſame reaſons. which Claudian aſſigns, 


A cant term for robbery on the highway. 


+ Another cant term for pilfering. 


and 


L. In ſhort, poor Booth imagined 
_— larger d'or misfortunes had 


fallen to his lot than he had meriteq; 


andthis led him, who (though a gooc 
daffical ſcholar) was not deep y learn e d 


in religious matters into a difadvan- 
s opinion of Providence. A dan- 


gerous way of reaſoning, in which our 


concluſions are not only too haſty, from 
an imperfect view of things; but we 


re likewiſe liable to much error from 
partialit to ourſelves ; viewing our vir- 
mes and vices as through a perſpective, 
in which we turn the glaſs always to 
our own advantage, fo as to diminiſh 


other 


ord kim any better, He anſwered him, 


therefore, with great courteſy, as indeed 


he was of a very good and gentle diſpo- 


lion; and after expreſſing a civil ſur- 
iſe at meeting him there, declared 
imſelf to be of the ſame opinion with 

ud to the neceſſity of human actions; 
ding, however, that he did not be- 
ve men were under any blind impulſe 
or direction of fate; bot that every 
man acted merely from the force of 
5 paſſion which was uppermoſt in 
$ mind, and could do no otherwiſe. 
Adiſcourſe now enſued between the 
two gentlemen, on the neceſſity ariſing 
from the impulſe of fate, and the ne- 
ceſſity ariſing from the impulſe of paſ- 
z which, as it will make a pretty 
E of itſelf, we ſhall reſerve for 
future opportunity, When this 

was ended, they ſet forward to ſurvey 
the gaol, and the priſoners, with the 
en caſes of whom Mr. Robinſon, 
fnement, undertook to make Mr. Booth 


CHAP. Iv. 


eros FARTHER SECRETS OF 
ru PRISON-HOUSE., | 


TS firſt perſons whom they paſſed 


were three men in fetters, who 


A Enjoying thergſelves very merrily 


md which had induced Brutus, in his 
utter days, to doubt theexiſtence of that 
re whi 


the one, and as greatly to magnify the 


From the above reaſons, it can be no 
wonder that Mr. Booth did not decline, 
the acquaintance of this perſon, in a 
my which could not promiſe to af- 


had been ſome time under con- 


*. 


over a bottle of wine, and a pipe of to- 


*. | f that. bacgo. Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed 
ch he had all his life 60 10 {e, Mr. Re ame 


his friend were three ſtreet - robbers, 
and were all certain of being hanged 
the enfuing ſeſhons, * So inconſiderable 
© an object, ſaid he, is miſery to light 
minds, when it is at any diltance.* 


A little farther they beheld a man 


proſtrate on the ground, whoſe heavy 

roans, and frantic actions, plainly 
indicated the higheſt diſorder o —4 
This perſon was, it ſeems, committed 
for a {mall felony ; and his wife, who 
then lay-in, upon hearing the news, 
had thrown herſelf from a window 
two-pair of ſtairs high, by which means 


he had, in all probability, loſt both ber 


and his child. . 
A very pretty girl then advanced to- 
wards 5 1 Mr. Booth 


could not help admiring the moment 


he ſaw her; declaring at the ſame time, 
he thought ſhe: had great innocence. in 
her countenance. Robinſon ſaid ſhe 
was committed thither as an idle and 


diſorderly perſon, and a common ſtreet- 
walker. As ſhe paſſed by Mr. af 


ſhe damned his eyes, and diſcharge 
a volley of words, every one of which 
was too indecent to he repeated. 


” 


They now beheld alittle creature ſit. : 


ting by herſelf in a corner, and crying. 
bitterly. This girl, Mr. Robinſon 
ſajd, was committed, becauſe her fa - 
ther- in- law, who was in the grenadier 
guards, had ſworn that he was afraid 
of his life, or of ſome bodily harm 
which ſhe would do him, and the could 


get no ſureties for keeping the peace: 


or which reaſon Juſtice Thraſher had. 
committed her to priſon. 
A great noiſe now aroſe, occaſioned 


» 


by the priſoners all flocking to ſee a 


fellow whipt for petty larceny, . to 
which he was condemned by the court 
of quarter ſeſſions ; but this ſoon ended 
in the diſappointment of the ſpectators: 
for the fellow, after being ſtript, havin 
advanced another ſix-pence, was diſ- 
charged untouched. - _ {EE 
| This was immediately followed by 


another buſtie. Blear-Eyed-Moll, and 


ſeveral of her companions, having got 
ſſeſſion of a man who was committed 


or certain odious unmanlike practices, 
not fit to be named, were giving him 
various kinds of diſcipline, and would 


robably have put an end to him, had 
+: not been reſcued out of their hands. 
by authority. N ; 
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Mr. Booth took notice of a young wo- 


man in*rags fitting on the ground, and 


fupporting the head of an old man in 


her lap, who appeared to be giving up 
the * bee, Mr. Robinſon 7A 
formed him, were father and daugh- 


5 


ter; that the latter was committed for 
ſtealing a loaf, in order to ſupport the 
former, and the former for receiving 
it knowing it to be ſtolen. 

A well dreſſed man then walked ſur- 


: Hly by them, whom Mr. Robinſon re- 


ported to have been committed on an 
indictment found againſt him for a moſt 
horrid perjury ; But, ſays he, we ex- 
6 pect him to be bailed to-day.'—"Good 
© Heaven !* cries Booth, can ſuch vil- 
© Jains find bail, and is no perſon cha- 
© ritable enough to bail that poor father 


„and daughter — O! Sir, anſwered 


Robinſon, * the offence of the daugh- 
© ter, being felony, is held not to he bail- 


able in law; whereas perjury is a miſ- 


© demeanouronly; and therefore, per- 
© ſons who are even indicted for it, are 
© nevertheleſs capable of being bailed. 


© Nay, of all perjuries, that of which 


© this man is indicted is the worſt ; 
© forit was with an intention of taking 
away the life of an innocent perſon by 
© form of law. As to perjuries in ci- 
© vil matters, = are not ſo very 
criminal. — They are not,* ſaid 
Booth; and yet even theſe are a moſt 
© flagitious offence, and worthy the 
< hioheſtpuniſhment. Surely they ought 
* to be diſtinguiſhed, anſwered: Robin- 


© fon, from the others: for what is tak- 


© ing away a little property from a man, 
© compared to taking away his life 
and his reputation, and ruining his 
family into the bargain? I hope 
© there can be no compariſon in the 
© cx1imes, and I think there onght to 
© he none in the puniſhment. How- 
ever, at preſent, the puniſhment of 
« all perjury is only pillory, and tranſ- 
c portation' for ſeven years; and as it 
© 18 A traverſable and bailable offence, 
methods are often found to eſcape any 


© puniſhment at all“. Sg 
Booth expreſſed great aſtoniſhment at 
* 8 


this, when his attention was — 
diverted by the moſt miſerable obje 
that he had yet ſeen. This was a wretch 


© to make you, Sir, a very odd propo- 


A M E LI A. 


When this buſtle was a little allayed, almoſt naked, and ah bor in his on; 


tenance, joined to an appearance oſ ho. 
neſty, the marks of poverty, hunger, 
and diſeaſe. He had, moreover, à wood. 


en leg, and two or three ſcars on hit 


forehead. The caſe of this poor man 
Dis, indeed, unhappy enough, faid 
Robinſon : he bath breed his coun- 
* try, loſt his limb, and received ſeveral 
6 wounds at the fiege of Gibraltar. 
When he was diſcharged from the 
© hoſpital abroad, he came over to 

into that of Chelſea, but could not 


A 


were then in England. In the mean 
time, he was one day apprehended and 
committed hither on ſuſpicion of ſteal. 
ing three herrings from a fiſh- mon- 
ger. He was tried ſeveral months 
ago for this offence, and acquitted; 


K M a a a a a 
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« peared at the trial; but he was brou 
© back again for his fees, and here he 
© hath lain ever ſince.” | 
Booth expreſſed great horror at this 
account, and declared if he had only 
ſo much money in his pocket, he would 
ay his fees for him; but added, that 
fs was not poſſeſſed of a ſingle farthing 
in the world. 
Robinſon heſitated a moment, and 
then ſaid, with a ſmile, I am going 


indeed his innocence manifeſtly a 
1 


« ſal after your laſt declaration; but 
© what ſay you to a game at cards? it 
© will ſerve to paſs a tedious hour, and 
© may divert your thoughts from more 
© unpleaſant ſpeculations,” 

I do not imagine Booth would have 
agreed to this : for though ſome love 
o* gaming had been formerly amongſt 
his faults; yet he was not ſo egreg!” 
ouſly addicted to that vice, as to 
tempted by the ſhabby plight of Robin- 
fon, who had, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
no charms for a gameſter. If he had, 
however, any ſuch inclinations, he had 
no opportunity to follow them : for be- 
fore be could make any anſwer to Ro- 
binſon's propoſal, a ſtrapping wench 
came up to Booth, and taking hold 
of his arm, aſked him to walk aſide 
with her; ſaying, What a pox, ate 
« you ſuch a freſh cull that you do 
not know this fellow? why, he 1s 4 
«* gambler, and committed for cheating 


» By removing the indictment by certiorari into the King's Bench, the trial is ſo long 


poſtponed, and the-cofts are ſo highly increaſed, that proſecutors are often ti ed out, 
lome incapacitated from purſuing. Verbum. ſi pienti. IX 22711 
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n plays, There is not ſuch a pick- 


i pocket in the whole quad 

A ſcene of altercation now enſued, 
en Robinſon and the lady, which 
ended in a bout at fiſticuffs, in which 
the lady, was greatly, ſuperior to the 


| - op | | 
Ws two combatants were en- 
aged, a grave- looking man, rather 

ts dreſt than the majority of the com- 
panyy eame up to Mr. Booth, and tak- 
s abde, Rid, * I am forry, Sir, to 
Fe gentleman, as you appear to be, 
tin ſuch intimacy with that raſcal, 
| who makes ng ſcruple of difowning 
{all revealed religion. As for crimes, 
(they are human errors, and ſignify 
but little; nay, perhaps, the worſe a 
in by nature, the more room 
1 is for grace. The Spirit is ac- 
( tive, and loves beſt to inhabit thoſe 
© minds where it may meet with the 
© moſt work. Whatever your crime 
' be, therefore, I would not have you 
« deſpair ; but rather rejoice at it : for 
t perhaps it m yy be the Mans of your 
1 * called.” He ran on for a con- 
iderable time with this cant, without 
waiting for an anſwer, and ended in 
&claring himſelf a methodiſt. 
. methodiſt had finiſhed his 
liſcourſe, a beautiful young woman 
was uſhered into the gaol. She was 
ute and well dreſt, and did not in 
the lealt reſemble thoſe females whom 
Mr. Booth had hitherto ſeen. | The 
conſtable had no ſooner delivered. her 
x de gate, than the aſked, with a 
commanding voice, for the keeper ; 
a whenhe arrived, ſhe ſaid to him, 
Well, Sir, whither am I to be con- 
*dufted? I hope I am not to take up my 


* 


keper anſwered with a kind of ſurly 
relpect, Madam, we have rooms for 
"thoſe that can afford to pay for them.” 
At theſe words ſhe pulled a handſome 
purſe from her pocket, in which many 


guneas chinked, ſaying, with an air 


of indignation, that the was not come 
thither on account of poverty. The 
no ſooner viewed the parte 
than his features became all ſoftened 
in aigltant ; and with all the courteſy 
Which he was maſter, he deſired the 
with him, aſſuring her 
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Mr. Booth was now left alone; for 
the methodiſt had forſaken him, hay- 
ing, as the phraſe of the ſect is, ſearched 
him to the bottom. In fact, he had 
thoroughly examined every one of Mr. 
Booth's pockets; from which he had 
conveyed away a penknife, and an 
iron ſnuff- box, theſe being all the move - 


ables which were to be found. 


Booth was ſtanding near the gate of 
the priſon, when the young lady above- 
mentioned was introduced into the 
yard. He viewed her features very at- 
tentively, and was perſuaded that he 
knew her. She was indeed fo remark; 
ably handſome, that it was hardly poſ- 
ſible for any who had ever ſeen E to 


. her. He enquired of one of the 


under-keepers, if the name of the pri- 
Toner lately arrived was not Matthews; 
to which he was an{wered, that her 
name was not Matthews, but Vincent, 
and that ſhe was committed for murder. 
- The latter part of this information 
made Mr. Booth ſuſpe& his memory 
mee than the former: far-it was very 
offible that ſhe; might have c 

her name; but he hardly 3 
could ſo far have changed her nature, 
as to be guilty of a crime ſo very in- 
congruous with her former gentle man · 
ners; for Miſs Matthews had both the 
birth and education of a gentlewoman. 
He concluded, therefore, that he was 
certainly miſtaken, and reſted ſatisfied 
without any farther enquiry. 
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CHAP D 


CONTAINING CERTAIN ADYEN= 
TURES WHICH. _ BEFEL M. 
 _ BOOTH IN THE PRISON, ...., 


HE remainder of the day Mr. 
Booth ſpent in a . con- 
templation on his preſent condition. He 
was deſtitute of the common neceſſarjes 
of life, and conſequently unable to 
ſubſiſt where he was; nor was. there a 
ſingle perſon in town to whom he could, 
with any reaſonable hope, apply for 
his delivery. Grief for ſome time 
baht hed the ip of food from his 
mind; but in thequorning, nature he- 
gan to grow une, for wap of Ke 
uſual nouriſhment: for he had not eat, 
a morſe! duruig the Jakk forty-hoyrs. 
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Kimſelf with! 


he immediately ſuſpected that th 
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A penn loaf, which is, it ſeeris, the 
* | 


ary allowance to the priſoners in 


| Bridewell, was now delivered him; 


and while he was eating this, a man 
brought him a little packet ſealed up, 
Informing him that it came by a meſ- 


ſenger who ſaid it required no anſwer. 


Nr. Booth now opened his packet, 
and after unfolding ſeveral pieces of 


blank er ſucceſſively, at laſt diſ- 
a 


covere guinea, wrapt with great 
care in the innermoſt paper. He was 
vaſtly ſurpriſed at this ſight, as he had 
few, if any friends, from whom he 
could expect ſuch a favour, light as it 
was ; and not one of his friends, as 
he was apprized, knew of his confine- 
ment. As there was no direction to 
the packet, nor a word of writing con- 


tained in it, he began to ſuſpect that 


it was delivered to the wrong perſon ; 
and being one of the moſt untainted 
honeſty, he found out the man who 
gaveit to him, and again examined him 
concerning the perſon who brought it, 


and the meſſage delivered with it, The 


man aſſured Booth that he had made 
no miſtake; ſaying, If your name is 
Booth, Sir, I am poſitive you are the 
« gentleman to whom the parcel I gave 
you belongs. 5 
The moſt ſerupulous honeſty would, 
perhaps, in ſuch a ſituation, have been 
well N ſatisfied in finding no 
owner for the guinea; eſpecially when 
proclamation had been made in the 
priſon, that Mr. Booth had received 
a packet without any direction, to 
which, if any perſon had any claim, 
and would diſcover the contents, he was 
ready to deliver it up to ſuch claimant. 
No ſuch claimant being found, (I 


mean, none Who knew the contents; 


for many ſwore that they expect 
juſt ſuch , packet, and bees i hs 
their property) Mr. Booth very calmty 
reſolved 'to apply the money to his 
own uſe.” - 5 
The firſt thing after redemption of 
the, coat, which Mr. Booth, hungry as 
he was, thought of, was to ſupply 
| Buff, | which he had long, 
to his great ſorrow, been without. On 


this occaſion, he preſently miſſed that 


iron box which the methodiſt had ſo 
dextrouſly conveyed out of his pocket, 


as we mentioned in the laſt chapter. 


He no ſooner miſſed this box, than 
gam 


bler was the perſon who had ſto en it; 
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{aid he had found, and 


nay, ſo well was be aſſured of thi 
man's guilt, that it mays rhaps, be 
improper to ſay he bare y ulpeclel it. 
Though Mr. Booth Was, as we have 
hinted, a man of a very ſweet diſþoſi. 


* * 


tion; yet was he rather over-warm. 


Having, therefore, no doubt concern 
ing the perſon of the thief, he eagerly 
ſought him out, and very bluntly charg. 
ed him with the fat, ' 
The gambler, whom Lthink we ſhould 
now call the philoſopher, received this 
charge Fin t the leaſt viſible emotion 
either of mind or muſcle. After a 
ſhort pauſe of a few moments, he an- 
ſwered, with great ſolemnity, as fol- 
lows: © Young man, I am entirel 
* uncancerned at your groundleſs ſus 
© ſpicion. He that cenſures a ſtranger, 
as J am to you, without any cauſe, 
© makes a worſe compliment to him- 
ſelf than to the ſtranger. You know 
"yourſelf, friend; you know not me 
It is true indeed you heard me accul- 
ed of being a cheat and a gameſter; 
but who is my accuſer? Look at my 


ſters wear ſuch clothes as theſe ? Play 
is my folly, not my vice; it is my 
impulſe, and I. have been a martyr 
to it. Would a gameſter have aſked 
another to play, when he could have 
 Toſteighteen-pence and won nothing? 
However, if you are not ſatisfied, 1 
may ſearch my pockets ; the outſide 
© of all but one will ſerve your tum, 
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© and in that one there is the eighteen - 


t pence | told you of,” He then turn: 
ed up his clothes; and his pockets en- 
tirely reſembled the pitchers of the 
Belles... 7 ¶ “ 
Booth was à little ſtaggered at this 
defence. He ſaid, the real value of the 
iron box was too inconſiderable to men. 
tion; but that he had a capricious 
value for it, for the ſake of the poſts 
who gave it him: For though it 13 
© not," faid he, worth ſix - pence, 
© would willingly give a crown to any 
© one who wou \ ring it me again. 
© Robinſon anſwered, If that er- 
t caſe, you have nothing more 19 de 
© but to ſignify, your intention in the 
© priſon ; and Tam well convinced you 
© will not be long without regainn 
© the poſſeſſion of our {nuff-boXx. 
This advice was Enmediately follow: 
ed, and with ſucceſs: the meth 


reſently produced the box 4 ky jy he 
5 


4 


apparel, friend, do thieves and game- 
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wmed it before, had he known the 

n to whom it belonged ;. adding, 
with uplifted eyes, that the Spirit 
would not ſuffer him knowingly to de- 
tain the goods of another, however in- 
conſiderable the value was. Why, 
« ſo, friend? ſaid Robinſon: have 
I not heard you often ſas the wick- 
« eder any man was, the better; pro- 
« vided be was what you call a be- 
« hever.— “ You miſtake me, cries 
Cooper, (for that was the name of 
the methodiſt;) £ no man can be wick- 
« ed, after he is poſſeſſed by the Spi- 
nit. There is a wide difference be- 
« tween the days of fin, and the days 


ol grace. I have been a ſinner myſelf. 
Idelieve thee, cries Robinſon, with 


peer. I care not, anſwered the 
hat an atheiſt believes. I 
« ſuppoſe you would inſinuate that I 
« ſtole the ſnuff- box; but I value not 
your malice: the Lord knows m 

# innocence.” He then walked off with 
the reward; and Booth turning to 
Robinſon, very earneſtly aſked pardon 
for his groundleſs ſuſpicion ; which the 
other, without any heſitation, accord- 
ed him, ſaying, * You never accuſed 
© me, dir; you ſuſpected ſome gambler, 
' with whoſe character I have no con- 
' cer, I ſhould be angry with a friend 


* or acquaintance who ſhould give a 


© haſty credit to any allegation againſt 
© me; but I have no reaſon to be of- 
* fended with you for believing what 
* the woman, and the raſcal who is 
6 ju gone, and who is committed 
* here for a pick-pocket, which you 
* did not perhaps know, told you to 
m giſadvantage. And if you 
t me to be a gambler, you 
uſt reaſon to ſuſpect any ill of 


| « me: for I myſelf am confined here 
| * by the perjury of one of thoſe vil- 


z who, having cheated me of 
my money at play, and hearing that I 
* intended to apply to a magiſtrate 


* againſt him, himſelf began the attack, 


" and obtained a warrant againſt me of 
* Juſtice Thraſher, who, without hear- 
ung one ſpeech in my defence, com- 
* mitted me to this place. 
Booth teſtified great compaſſion at 
$ account ; and he having invited 
Robinſon to dinner, they ſpent that 


day together. In the afternoon, Booth 


indulged his friend with a game at 
cards; at firſt for halfpence, and af - 


terwards for ſhillings, when fortune 


ſo favoured Robinſon, that he did not 
leave the other a ſingle ſhilling in his 
pocket. | 

A ſurprizing run of luck in a game- 
ſer, 8 oth for 1 
elſe, by perſons who are not over zea- 
lous believers in the divinity of fortune. 
I have known a ſtranger at Bath, who 
had happened fortunately (I might 
almoſt jay unfortunately) to have four 
by honours in his hand almoſt every 
time he dealt, for a whole evening, 
ſhunned univerſally by the whole com- 
pany the next day. And certain it is, 
that Mr. Booth, though of a temper 
very little inclined. to den, began 
to waver in his opinion, whether the 
character given by Mr. Robinſon of 
himſelf, or that which the others gave 


of him, was the truer. © 


In the morning, muß paid him a 
ſecond viſit, and found him again in 
the ſame ſituation as before. After 
ſome deliberation, therefore, he reſolved 
to aſk Robinſon to lend him a ſhilling 


or two of that money which was lately 


his own. And this experiment, he 


thought, would confirm him either in 


a good orevil opinion of that gentleman. 
o this demand, Robinſon anſwered, 
with great alacrity, that he ſhould very 


gladly have complied, had not fortune 
played one of her jade tricks with him: 
© ſor ſince my winning of you, ſaid he, 


© I have been ftript not only of your 
© money, but my own.“ He was go- 
ing to harangue farther ; but Booth, 
with great indignation, turned from 
him. | 

This poor gentleman had very little 
time to reflect on his own miſery, or the 
raſcality, as it appeared to him, of the 


other, when the ſame perſon, who had 


the day before delivered him the guinea 

from the unknown hand, again accoſt- 

ed him, and told him a lady in the houſe 
ſo he expreſſed himſelf) deſired the 
avour of his company. 


Mr. Booth — obeyed the 
meſſage, and was conducted into a2 


room in the priſon, where he was pre- 


ſently convinced that Mrs. Vincent 


was no other than his old acquaintande 
Miſs Matthews. | 
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CONTAINING THE EXTRAORDINA- 

RT "BEHAVIOUR Of MISS MAT- 

THEWS ON HER MEETING WITH 

- BOOTH, AND BOME ENDEAVOURS 

© TO PROVE, BY REASON AND AU- 

 THORITY, THA'T IT 18 POSSIBLE 

FOR A WOMAN'TO APPEAR TO 

- | BE WHAT SHE REALLY 18 NOT. 

E. H T or nine years had 

any interview between Mr. Booth 

and Miſs Matthews ; and their meet- 

ms now in ſoextraordinarywplace af- 
fest 

f 


ed both of them with an equal 
urprizes 2 { | 5 
After ſome immaterial ceremonies, 
the lady acquamted Mr. Booth, that 
having heard there was a perſon in the 
iſon who knew her by the name of 
atthews, .ſhe had great (curioſity to 
uire who he was, whereupon he 
had been ſhewn-to her from the window 
of the houſe ; that ſhe immediately re- 
colle&ed him, and being informed of 
his diſtreſsful ſituation, for which ſhe 
expreſſed great concern, ſhe had ſent 
him that guinen which he had received 


the day before: and then proceeded to 


excuſe herſelf for not having deſired 
to fee him at that time, when ſhe was 
under the greateſt di;order and hurry of 
ſpirits. 

Booth . many handſome ac- 
. of ber favour; and 
added, 
the diſorder of her ſpirits; concluding, 
that he was heartily concerned at ſee- 
ang her there: But, I hope, Madam,” 
ſaid he 

Here he heſitated; upon which, 
burſting into an agony of tears, ſhe 
cried out, O captain, captain, many 
« extraordinary things have paſſed 
© ſince laſt I ſaw you! O, gracious 
<< Heaven! did I ever expect that this 
„would be the next place of our 
„meeting! e 

She then flung herſelf into her chair, 
where the gave a looſe to her paſſion, 
Whilſt he, 11. the moſt affectionate and 
tender manner, endeavoured to ſooth 
and comfort her; but paſſion itſelf 
did, probably, more for it's on re- 
lief, than all his friendly conſolations. 


Having vented this in a large flood of 


tears, ſhe became pretty well com- 
-poſed ; but Booth unhappily mention- 


W 
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ſince 


ing ſilent, with à mixture of concerh 


that he very little wondered at 7 


©. blood reached my 
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ing her father, the again reiapſed in 

an pony, and cried out, Wiy, whe 
© will you repeat che name of that dea 
* man? I have difgraced- him, Mr 
Booth, I am unworthy the name of 
50 . paſſion again 

opped her 8, and di 

itfelf in tears. d Ei 
After this ſecond vent of (row or 
ſhame ; or, if the reader pleaſes, of 
rape; ſhe once more recovered from het 
. To ſay the truth, theſe are, 
1 believe, as critical diſcharges of na: 
ture, as any of thoſe which are ſo called 
* phyſicians: and do more eſſectu- 
ally relieve the mind than any remedies 
5 — pond the whole materia medica 
of phifoſophy can ſupply it. 
2 hen lte. Viel lg | 
her faculties, ſhe perceived 80 


” 


_— | 
5 
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and aſtoniſhment in his countenance; 
then addreſſing herſelf to him with an 
air of the moſt bewitching ſoftneſs, of 
which ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs, the 
faid, © I do not wonder at your amare- 
ment, Captain Booth ; nor indeed at 
© the concern which you ſo plainly diſ- 
© cover for me; for I well know the 
þ 2 of your nature: but, O Mr. 
© Booth ! believe me, when you know 
£ what hath happened ſince our laft 
© mecting, your concern will be raiſed, 
* however your aſtoniſhment may ceaſe. 
O, Sir, you are a ſtranger to the cauſe 
of my ſorrows.* - 1255 


D 
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„ fortune, that not one drop of his 


I would never have waſhed it from 
© it. But though I have not the hap- 
pineſs to ſee it on-tmy hand, I have tie 
© glorious ſatisfa&ion of remembering 
'© I faw it run in rivers on the floor; 
I ſaw it forſake his cheeks: I ſaw 
© him fall a martyr to my revenge. A 

is the killing a villain to be cane 
murder? Perhaps the law calls it 
© ſo. Let it call it what it will, or pu- 


© niſh me as it pleaſes, —Puniſh _ 


into « of man not of that monſter man, 
why M.. Booth. I am undone, am re- 
dear « venged, and have now no more buſi- 
Mr « neſs for life; let them take it from 


ne when they will.“ 


gain our poor gentleman turned pale with 
ed horror . and the ejacula- 
tion of « Good heavens, what do Lhear!” 
vor dark ſpontaneouſly from his lips; nor 
of can de wonder at this, though he 
bei was the braveſt of men; for her voice, 
are, her looks, her geſtures, were proper 
na: adapted to the ſentiments ſhe expreſſed, 
led Such indeed was her image, that nei- 
Au- ther could Shakeſpeare deſcribe, nor 
hes in wha paint,'nor Clive act a fury, in 
1 \ higher perfection. | 


* 


= 


©Whatde you hear reiterated ſhe. 
{You hear the reſentment of the mot 
Rated of women. - You have heard, 
you ſay, of the murder; but de you 
« know the cauſe, Mr. Booth? Have 
jou, ſince your return to England, 
© viſited that country where we for- 
* merly knew one another? Tell me, 


© methat, my friend. \ 
Booth heſitated for an anſwer.” In- 
deed, he had heard ſome imperfect ſto- 


waited not till he had formed a ſpeech ; 
but cried, « Whatever you may have 
heard, you cannot be acquainted with 
all the ſtrange accidents which have 
© oecahoned your ſeeing me in 4 place 
# which, at our laſt parting, was ſo un- 


ot # likely that I ſhould ever have been 
” * found in; nor can you know the 
$5 * cauſe of all that I have uttered, and 
15 * which, Lam convinced, you never ex- 
rf ed to have heard from my mcuth. 
it © Eheſe circumſtances raiſe your cu- 
b - * nolty, I will ſatisfy it.” pot? 
10 | He anſwered, that curioſity was too 
ve mean a Word to expreſs his ardent de- 
id ſue of knowing her ſtory. Upon which, 
ts with very little previous ceremony, the 
1 | to relate what is written in_the 
1 ing chapter. e > e 
i But before we put an end to this, it 
A may be neceſſary to whiſper a word or 
7 two to the critics, who have, perhaps, 


Ty began to expreſs no Jeſs aſtoniſhment 
| than Mr. Booth, that a lady, in whom 
We had remarked a moſt extraordinary 
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do you know my wretched ſtory ?.tell 


ries not much to her advantage. She 


were out of her mouth, expreſs; ſenti- 
ments becoming the lips of a Dalila, 
/ Jezebel, Medea, Semiramis, Paryfa- 
tis, Tanaquil, Livilla, Meſfalina, A- 
grippina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, Lady 
Macbeth, Joan of Naples, Chriſtiana 
of Sweden, Katherine Hays, Sarah 
Malcolm, Con. Philips“, or any other 
- heroine of the tender ſex, which hiftory 
facred or prophane, ancient or modern, 
falſe or true, hath recorded, © 


that it is the ſame E 
which, on the lovely xoth of June, un- 
der a ſerene iky; the amorous Jacobite 
kiſſing the odoriferous zephyr's breath, 


| 8 a noſegay of white roſes to 


eck the whiter breaſt of Celia; and in 


which, on the 11th of June, the very 


-next day, the boiſterous boreas, rouſed 

by the hollow thunder, ruſhes horrible 
through the air, and driving the wet 
tempeſt before him, levels the hope of 
the huſbandman with the earth, dread- 
ful remembrance of the conſequences 
cf the revolution. 9 th 


1s the ſelf-ſame Celia, all tender, ſoft 
and: delicate; who with a voice, the 
ſweetneſs of which the ſyrens might en- 
vy, warbles the harmonious ſong in 
praiſe of the Young Adventurer ; and 
-again, the nextday, or perhaps the next 
hour, with fiery eyes, Srinkied brows, 
and foaming lips, rears forth treaſon 
and nonſenſe in a olitical argument 
with ſome fair-one ofa different prin- 


” 


ciple. ? 


ſequently diſlikes ſuch kind of ſimilies, 
as being too favourable to jacobitiſm, 
let him be contented with the follow- 
ing ſtory: ; 

J happened in my youth to fit be- 
hind two ladies in a ſide-box at a play, 
where, in the balcony on the oppoſite 
fide was placed the inimitable B=—y 
Cs, in ne, with a your'g 
fellow of no very formal, or indee 
ſober, ap nce. One of the ladies, 

I remember, ſaid to the other, Did 
* you ever ſee any thing look ſo mo- 
deſt and fo innocent as that 
over the way? What pity it is 
n a creature ſhould be in the way of 
« ruin, as I am afraid ſhe is, by her 


w 

d . - 40 

4 Power of diſpleying ſoftneſs, ſhould “ being alone with that young fellow 
it the very next moment after the words Now is lady was no bad Phyſiogne- 
0 Por 3 C 2 4 


* 


We defire ſuch critics to remember, 5 
ngliſh climate, in 


Again, let it be remembered, that it 


Or, if the critic be a hig, and con- 


25 


miſt; 


. miſt ; for it was impoſſible to conceive 
a greater appearance of modeſty, in- 
nocence, and ſimplicity, than what 
nature had diſplayed in the countenance 
. of that girl; and yet, all appearances 


notwit 


nding, I myſelf (remember, 


critic, it was in my youth) had a few 


mornin 
. tical N of all thoſe engaging qua- 
lities, in bed with a rake ata bagnio, 


s before ſeen. that very iden- 


ſmoaking tobacco, drinking punch, 


talking obſcenity, and . ſwearing and 
_ curſing with all the impudence and 
impie 


ty of the loweſt and moſt aban- 


doned trull of a ſoldier, | 


\ 
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IN WHICH MISS MATTHEWS BEGINS 


HER HISTORY. 


iss Matthews having barred 


| the door on the inſide, as ſe- 


curely as it was before barred on the 
outſide, proceeded as follows : 


* 
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© You may imagine, I am going to 
begin my hiſtory at the time when 
you left the country; but I cannot 

elp reminding you of ſomething 
which happened before. You will 
ſoon W ct the incident; but I 
believe you little knew the conſe- 
quence, either at that time or ſince. 
Alas! I could keep a ſecret then : 
now I have no ſecrets; the world 
knows all; and it is not worth my 
while to conecal any thing. Well! 
You will not wonder, I believe. I 


© proteſt, I can hardly tell it you even 


now, , But I am convinced you have 
too good an opinion of yourſelf to 
be ſurprized at any conqueſt you may 
have made. .Yew men want that 
ood opinion, and perhaps very few 
ad ever more reaſon forit. Indeed, 


Will, you was a charming fellow 
in tho 


leaſt in the opinion of ſome women: 
for your complexion and features are 
"Sa much more maſculine than 
they were.“ Here Booth made her 


a low bow, moſt probably with a com- 
Le ; and, after a little heſitation, 


e again proceeded—* Do you re- 
member a conteſt which happened at 
an aſſembly, betwixt myſelf and 


© Miſs Johnſon, about ſtanding up- 
6 permott? you was then my partner; 


: An 
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2 
.c 
i 
c 
6 
6 
6 
; him. You ſaid, 5 
-«c 
( 
4 
o 
6 
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2 days; nay, you are not 
much altered for the worſe now, at 


© and young WHliams daneed 
other lady. The A 
now worth "mentioning, though 1 
ſuppoſe pom have long ſince forgot 
them. Let it ſuffice, that you ſup. 
ported my claim, and Williams 
ineakingly gave up that of his part- 
ner, who was, with much difficult, 
afterwards prevailed to dance with 
am ſure I repeat 
the words exactly) that you would 
not for the world affront any lady 
there; but that you thought you 
might, without any ſuch danger, de- 
clare that there was no aſſembly in 
which that lady, meaning your hum- 
ble ſervant, was not worthy of the 
uppermoſt place: © nor will I,“ ſaid 


you, * ſufter the firſt duke in Eng- 
« land, when ſhe is at the up mol 
4% end of the room, an RIEY Med 
her dance, to lead his partner above 
66 Her. | | 
© What made this the more pleaſin 

© to me was, that I ſecretly hated Miſs 
© Johnſon. Will you have the reaſon? 
© why then, I will tell you honeſtly, 
© ſhe was my rival; that word perhaps 
© aſtoniſhes you, as you never, I be- 
© lieve, heard of any one who made 
© his addreſſes to me; and, indeed, my 
© heart was, till that night, entirely 
indifferent to all mankind. I mean, 
© then, that ſhe was my rival for praiſe, 
for beauty, for dreſs, for fortune, 
© and conſequently for , admiration. 
My triumph on this conqueſt is not 
© to be expreſſed, any more than * 
« delight in the perſon to whom 
© chiefly' owed it. The former, I 
fancy, was viſible to the whol - 


© pany; and I deſired it ſhould Y i q 
but the latter was ſo well congealed, 


© that no one, I am confident, took 
© any notice of it. And yet you ap- 
pcared to me that night to be an an- 
« gel. You looked, you danced, you 
* ſpoke—every thing charmed me. 
©. Good heavens !* cries Booth, is 
it poſſible you ſhould do me ſo much 
© unmerited honour, and I ſhould be 


Aunce enough not to perceive the 


© leaſt ſymptom !”, 5 
I aſſure you, anſwered ſhe, * I did 
all I could to prevent you; and yet 
© I almoſt hated you for not ſeeing 


through what I ſtrove to hide. Why, 


Mr. Booth, was you not more quick- 
« ſighted ? I will anſwer for you; your 
* affetions were more happ'ly _ 


6d of to 2 much better woman 
i than myſelf, whom you married ſoon 
„ herwards. I ſhould aſk you for her, 


( for her before: but I am unworthy 
i 7 for her, or of calling her 
0 my acquaintance." 9 he 3 
- Booth ſtopt her ſhort, as ſne was 
running into another fit of paſſion, 
and begged her to omit all former mat- 
ers, and acquaint him with that part 
of her hiſtory to which he was an en- 
tire ſtranger. | 4 1 
the then renewed her diſcourſe as 
allows: © You know, Mr. Booth, I 
| ſoon afterwards left that town, upon 
| / the death of my grandmother, and 
\*« returned home to my father's houſe; 
« where I bad not been long arrived 
ore ome troops of dragoons came 
« (PFnarter in our neighbourhood. 
Among the officers, there was a 
$ cornet, whoſe deteſted name was 
' Hebbers, a name I could ſcarce re- 
{ peat, had I not at the ſame time the 
' pleaſure to reflect that he is now no 
more. My father, you know, who 
is a hearty well-wiſher to the preſent 
government, uſed always to invite 
| © the officers to his houſe; ſo did he 
# theſe, Nor was it long before this 
# cornet, in ſo particular a manner re- 
* commended himſelf to the poor old 
© gentleman, (I cannot think of him 
# without tears!) that our houſe be- 
# came his principal habitation ; and 
* he was rarely at his quarters, unleſs 


EN A2 


o / Mike 


to be there. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
his perſon, nor could chat be any 
* mendation to a man: it was 
however, as no woman could 

* Bavemade an objection to. Nature 
F had certainly wrapt up her odious 
* work in à moſt beautiful covering, 
f To lay the truth, he was the ens 
p amel man, except one only, that 
L ever ſaw I aſſure you, I have ſeen 
* 2 handlomer—but—well;” | He had 
* belides all the qualifications of a 
" gentleman ; was genteel, and ex- 
* tremely polite; ſpoke French well, 
* and danced to a miracle; but what 
* chiefly recommended him to my fa- 
Was his (kill in muſic, of which 

* You know that dear man was the 
; moſt violent lover. I wiſh he was 
dot too ſuſceptible of flattery on that 
| for J have heard Hebbers of- 


en greatly commend my father's 


« Mr. Booth; I ſhould have aſked you Te 
© I can account for the ext: 


# when his ſuperior officers * him 


1d 


performance, and have obſeryed, that 
© the good 


od man was wonderfully 
c |: with ſuch commendations, 
To fay the truth, it is the only way 
* friendſhip which my father conceived 
for this perſon; luch a friendſhip, 


that he at laſt became a part of our 


© family. | 5 5 
This very circumſtance, which, as 
* I am convinced, ſtrongly recom- 
* mended him to my father, had the 
very contrary effect with me; I had 
© never any delight in muſic, and it 
« was not without much difficulty I 
© was prevailed on to learn to play on 
* the harphchord, in which I had made 
© a very flender progreſs. As this 
man, therefore, was frequently the 
© occaſion of my being importuned to 
play againſt my will, I began to en- 
© tertain ſome diſlike for him on that 
account; and as to his perſon, I aſſure 
you, I long continued to look on it 
© with great indifferenetde e. 
© How ſtrange will the art of this 
man pear to you preſently, who 
had ſuthcient addreſs to convert that 
very circumſtance which had at firſt 
occaſioned my diſlike, into the firſt 
ſeeds of affection for him! | 
© You have often, I believe, heard 
my fiſter Betty play on the harpſi- 
chord; ſhe was indeed ' reputed the 
beſt performer in the whole country. 
© was the fartheſ in the world 
from regarding this perfection of 
her's with envy. In reality, perhaps 
I deſpiſed all perfection of this kind; 
at leaft, as I had neither {kill nor am- 
bition to excel this way, I looked 
upon it as a matter of mere indiffe- 
rence,. ; . 
© Hebbers firſt put this emulation in 
my head. He took great pains to 
perſuade me, that I had much greater 
abilities of the muſical Kind than my 
ſiſter; and that I might with the 
greateſt eaſe, if I pleaſed, excel her; 
offering me, at the ſame time, his 
aſſiſtance, if I would reſolve to un- 
dertake it. N 7 
© When he had ſufficiently inflamed 
my ambition, in which perhaps he _ 
found too little difficulty, the conti- 
nual praiſes of my ſiſter, which be- 
fore 'd had diſregarded, became more 
and more nauſeous in my ears; and 
the rather as muſic being the fayou- 
rite paſſion of my father, I became 
_ © apprehenſive. 
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apprehenſive (not without frequent 
hints from Hebbers' of that nature) 
that ſhe might gain too great aprefe- 
rence in His fayour, OO 
© To my harplichord then I applied 
-myfelf night and day, with ſuch 
induſtry” and attention, that I ſoon 
began to perform in a tolerable 
manner. I do not abſolutely ſay I 
excelled my ſiſter; for many were 
of a different opinion; but indeed 
jv might be ſome partiality in all 
that. 5 | 
© Hebbers, at leaſt, declared him- 
felf on my fide, and nobody could 
doubt his judgment. He aſſerted 
openly, that I played in the better 
manner of the two: and one day, 
when I was playing to him alone, he 
affected to burit into a rapture of 
admiration; and, ſqueezing me gent- 


© Iy by the hand, ſaid, „ There, 
« Madam, I now declare you excel 
« your ſiſter as much in mulic as,” 
4 


added he, in a whiſpering ſigh, 


« you do her, and all the world, in 
£6 every other charm.” | 


LNo woman can bear any ſuperiori- 
ty in whatever thing ſhe deſires to 
excel in. I now began to hate all 
the admirers of my ſiſter, to be un- 
eaſy at every commendation beſtow- 
ed on her ſkill in muſic, and con- 
ſequently to love Hebbers for the 
preference Which he gave to mine. 
It was ny that I began to ſurvey 
the handſome perſon of Hebbers 
with pleafure. And here, Mr. 
Booth, I will betray to you the 


grand ſecret of our ſex. Many wo- 


men, I believe, do, with great in- 
nocence, and even with great in- 
difference, converſe with men of the 
fineſt. perſons: but this I am con- 
fident may be affirmed with truth, 
that when once a woman comes 
to aſk this queſtion of herſelf; is 
the man whom I like for ſome other 
reaſon, handſome : her fate, and his 
too, very ſtrongly depend on her an- 
ſveering in the athrmative, 

© Rebbers no ſooner perceived that 
he made an impreſſion on my heart, 
of which, I am ſatisfied, I gave him 


too undeniable tokens, than he at- 


fected, on a ſudden, to ſhun me in 
the moſt apparent manner. He wore 
the moſt melancholy air in my pre- 
ſence, and, by his dejected looks 


and ſighs, firmly perſuaded me, that 
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_< ficult to imagine to what cauſe I im- 
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then ſhe proceeded as in the following 
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(chere was ſome ſecret ſorrow labour. 
ing in his boſom ; nor will it be dif. 


n 

* Whilſt I was wiſhing for his de. 
claration of a paſſion, 10 e 
thought, I could not be miſtaken 
and, at the ſame time, trembling, 
whenever we met, with the appre- 
henſion of this very declaration, the 
widow Carey came from London to 
make us a vilit, intending to Ray the 
whole ſummer at our houſe, 

*- Thoſe, who know Mrs. Carey, 
will ſcarce think I do her an injury, 
in ſaying ſhe is far from bein 
handſome ; and yet ſhe is as finiſhed 
a coquette as if ſhe had the higheſt 
beauty to ſupport that character, 
But, perhaps, you have ſeen her; 
and, if you have, I am coded 
you will readily ſubſcribe to my o- 
pinion,” 1 

Booth anſwered, he had not; and 


chapter. 


r. YH. 
THE HISTORY OF MISS MATTHEWS 
| CONTINUED, 


9 HIS young lady had not been 
* three days with us, before 
Hebbers grew ſo particular with her, 
that it was generally obſerved; and 
my poor father, who, I believe, 
loved the cornet as if he had been his 
ſon, began to jeſt on the occaſion, as 
one who would not be diſpleaſed at 
throwing a good jointure intg, the 
arms of his friend, 1 

© You will eaſily gueſs, &, the 
diſpoſition of my mind on this occa- 
ſion ; but I was not permitted to ſuf- 
fer long under it; for qne day when 
Hebbers was alone with me, he took 
an opportunity of expreſſing his ab- 
horrence at the thoughts of marrying 
for intereſt, contrary to his incliva- 
tions. I was warm on the ſubject; 
and, I believe, went ſo far as to foy, 


A 


that none but fools and villains did 


© ſo. He replied, with a ben, „Jes, 
«© Madam, but what would you think 
„% of a man whoſe heart is all the 
« while bleeding for another woman, 


« to whom he would willing] ſacri- 


<« fice the world; but becauſe he mu 
« ſacrifice her intereſt as well as 15 
5 r eee „ OWN, 


ys 


( © cauſe of all this happ 


A ME I IA. | 24 
« own, never durſt even give her a ſtory; had great difficulty to refrain 


« hint, of that paſſion which was 
« preying on his very vitals ? do ou 
« believe, Miſs Fanny, there is ſuch 
« z wretch on earth! I anſwered 
« vith an aſſumed coldneſs, I did not 
« helieve there was. He then took me 
« oently by the hand, and with a look 
« {o tender, that I cannot deſcribe it, 


| © yowed he was himſelf that wretch. 


Then ſtarting, as if conſcious of 
« an error committed, he cried with a 
« faultering voice, © What am I fay- 
« ing? Pardon me, Maſs Fanny; ſince 
« I beg only your pity, I will never 
« aſk for more. At: theſe words, 


bearing my father coming up, I be- 
F to mylelf entirely; it, indeed, I 


4 


not done it before. I haſtily 
withdrew my hand, crying, Huſh, 
Rr Heaven's ſake, my father is juſt 
coming in: my , my look, 
and my accent telling him, I ſup- 
« pole, all which he wiſhed to know. 

© A few days now brought matters 
© to an eclairciſſement between us; 
* the being undeceived in what had 
© given me ſo much uneaſineſs, gave 
© mea pleaſure too fweet to be reſiſted. 
To triumph over the widow, for 
© whom I had, in a very ſhort time, 


* contraſted a moſt inveterate hatred, 


© was a pride not to be deſcribed. 
* Hebbers appeared to me to be the 
ineſs. I doubt- 
© ed not but that he had the moſt diſin- 
( tereſted paſſion for me, and thought 
© him every way worthy of it's return. 


I did return it, and accepted him as 


* my lover. | 


Ye declared the greateſt appre- 


ons of my father's ſuſpicion, 


eh I am convinced theſe were 
© cauleleſs, had his deſigus been ho- 
* nourable. To blind theſe, I con- 
ſented that he ſhould carry on ſham 
addreſſes to the widow, who was 
* now a conſtant jeſt between us: and 
* he pretended, from time to time, to 


* acquaint me faithfully with every 
* thing chat paſſed at his interviews 


c 

* with her; nor was this faithleſs 
woman wanting in her part of the 
* deceit. She carried herſelf to me 
* all the while with a ſhew of affec- 


don, and pretended to have the ut- 
* moſt friendſhi 


for me. But ſuch 
* are the friend(hips of women? 
At this remark, Booth, th e- 


neugh affected at ſome parts of the 


ain a:a ae ka Fr . . Np ai; 


from laughter; but, by good luck, he 
eſcaped being perceived; and the lad 
went on without interruption, . 
I am come now to a part of my 
© narrative in which it is impoſſible to 


be particular, without being te- 


* dious; for as to the commerce be- 
© tween lovers, it is, I believe, much 
© the ſame in all caſes, and there is, 


0 perkaps, ſcarce a ſingle phraſe that 


0 


th not been repeated ten millions 
c of: [ WB} 
One thing, howeyer, as I ſtrongly 
remarked it then, {6 I will repeat it 
to vou now. In all our converſa- 
tions, in moments when he fell into 
the warmeſt raptures, and expreſſed 
the greateſt uneaſineſs at the delay of 
his joys, he ſeldom mentioned the 
word marriage; and never once ſo- 
licited a day for that purpoſe. In- 
deed women cannot be eautioned too 
much againſt ſuch lovers ; for though 
I have heard, and perhaps truly, of 
ſome of our ſex of a virtue ſo exalt- 
ed, that it is proof againſt every 
temptation; yet the generality, I am 
afraid, are too much in the power of 
a man to whom they have owned an 
affection. What is called being up- 
on a good a is, perhaps, be- 
ing upon a very dangerous one; and 
a woman who hath given her conſent 
to marry, can bag. be ſaid to be 
ſafe till the is margled. | = 
© And now, Sir, Fhaſten to the pe- 
riod of my ruin. We had a wed- 
ding in our family; my muſical ſiſ- 
ter was married to a young fellow 
as muſical as herſelf. Sucha match, 
you may be ſure, amongſt other feſ- 
© tivities, muſt have a ball. Oh! Mr. 
© Booth, ſhall modeſty forbid me to 
© remark to you what paſt on that oc- 
© cahon? But why do I mention mo- 
« deſty, who have no 2 to 
© it? Every thing was ſaid, and prac- 
« tiſed, on that occaſion, as if the 
« purpoſe had been to inflame the mind 
© of every woman preſent, That ef- 
© fed, I feel 7 own to you, it had with 
© me, Muſic, dancing, wine, and 
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© the moſt luſcious converſation, in 
© which my poor dear father innocent- 
« ly joined, raiſed ideas in me of 
© which I ſhall for ever repent; and I 
© wiſhed (why ſhould I deny it!) that 
it had been my wedding, inſtead of 
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22 
The villain Hebbers danced with 


„ tunity of im 
© In ſhort, the dreadful evening came. 


: lament their misfortunes. 


AME 


me that night, and he loſt no o__ 
ving the occaſion. 


My father, though it was a very un- 
uſual thing with him, grew intoxi- 


cated with liquor; moſt of the men 
were in the fame condition; nay, I 


myſelf drank more than I'was accuſ- 
tomed to, enough to enflame, though 
not to diſorder. I loſt my former 
bedfellow, my lifter, and you may, 
I think, gueſs the reſt—the villain 


found means to ſteal to my chamber, 


and I was undone, _ | 


Two months I paſſed in this deteſt- 


ed commerce, buying, even then, my 


guilty, half-taſted pleaſures, at too 


dear a rate, with continual horror 
and apprehenſion ; but what have T 

aid ſince, what do I pay now, Mr. 
Booth O may my fate be a warning 
to every woman to keep her inno- 
cence, to reſiſt every temptation, ſince 
ſhe is certain to repent of the fooliſh 
bargain. May it be a warning to 
her to deal with mankind with care 
and caution; to ſhun the leaſt ap- 


proaches of diſhonour, and never to 


confide too much in the honeſty of 
a man, nor in her own ſtrength, 
where ſhe has ſo much at ſtake: let 
her remember ſhe walks on a preci- 


pice, and the bottomleſs pit is to re- 


ceive her, if ſhe lips; nay, if ſhe 
makes but one falſe {hs £ 
© I aſk your pardon, Mr. Booth; I 
might have ſpared theſe exhortations, 
ſince no woman hears me; but you 
will not wonder at ſeeing me affect- 
ed on this occaſion.” | | 

Booth declared he was much more 


ſurprized at her being able ſo well to 
preſerve her temper in recounting her 


ſtory. 


© ©, Sir!” anſwered ſhe, I am at 
length reconciled to my fate; and T 
can now die with plcature, ſince I die 
revenged. I am not one of thofe 
mean wretches, who can fit down and 
If IT ever 
ſhed tears, they are the tears of in- 
dignation—but I will proceed. 

6 It was my fate now to ſolicit mar- 
riage; and I failed not to do it in the 
moſt earneſt manner. He anſwered 


me at firſt with procraſtinations ; de- 
claring, from time to time, he 
would mention it to my father, and 


ill excuſing himſelf for not doing 


-C 
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« it. At laſt he thought on emp 
ent to obtain a loner re realy I 
'© was, by 3 that he ſhould in 
c - very few weeks, be 
the command of a troop ; and 

© he ſaid, he could, mw ſome — 
« dence, propoſe the match, 


* In this delay, I was perſuaded to 
es map 4, and was indeed 
eaſy; for I had not yet the fea mil 
truſt of his honour : but what word; 
can paint my ſenſations! when one 
morning he cameinto my room, with 
all the marks of dejeQtion in his 
© countenance, and throwing an open 
letter on the table, ſaid, “ There is 
„news, Madam, in that letter, which 
“J am unable to tell you; nor can 
«it give you more concern than it” 
«© hath given me. 
© This letter was from his cafan, 
to acquaint him that the rout, as 
they call it, was arrived, and that 
they were to march within two days. 
And this I am fince convinced was 
what he expected, inſtead of the pre- 
ferment which had been made the 
pretence of delaying our marriage. 
The ſhock which I felt at reading 
this was inexpreſſible, occaſioned in- 
deed principally by the departure of 
a villain whom I loved. However, 
I ſoon acquired ſufficient preſence of 
mind to remember the main point; 
and I now inſiſted peremptorily on his 
making me oy his wife, 
whatever might be the conſequence. 
© He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this 
* propoſal ; being, I ſuppoſe, deſtitute 
of any excuſe: but I was too impa- 
tient to wait for an anſwer, ang e 
© out with much eagerneſs, «#$ure % 
«© you cannot heſitate a moment upon 
ce this matter lꝰ . Heſitate, Madam!“ 
replied he: * what you aſk4s impoſſi- 
ple; is this a time for me to mention a 
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thing of this kind to your father?” 


© Myeyes were now opened all at once, 
I tell into a rage little ſhort of mad- 


'© neſs. % Tell not me,” I cried, © of 


e impoſſibilities, nor times, nor of my 
father; my honour, my reputation, 
© my all are at ſtake! I will have no 
excuſe, no delay! make me your wife 
this inftant, or I will proclaim you 
over the face of the whole earth for 
the greateſt of villains. He anſwer- - 
© ed, with a kind of ſneer, What will 
« you proclaim, Madam? whoſe ho- 


e nour will you injure?” ow tongue 


aultered 


—— 


* luperior to that 


AMELIA, 


, 4 + 
i faultered when I offered to reply, and 
1 fell into a violent agony, which 
( ended in a fit; nor do I remember 


« any thing more that paſt, till I found 


« myſelf in the arms of my poor af- 
c fri hted father . 
« O Mr. Booth, what was then my 
« ſituation! I tremble even now from 
« the refletion. I muſt ſtop a moment. 
I can go no farther. Booth at- 
tempted all in his power to ſooth her; 
and ſhe ſoon recovered her powers, and 
proceeded in her ſtory, | 


CHAP. IX. 
Is WHICH MISS MATTHEWS CON- 
cups UEK RELATION. 


4 EFORE I had recovered my 
0 


D ſenſes, I had ſufficiently qi 


' ed myſelf to the beſt of men, w 

© inſtead of upbraiding me, or exert- 
ing any anger, endeavoured to com- 
© fort me all he could, with aſſurances 
that all ſhould yet be well. This 
© goodneſs of his affected me with in- 
© expreſſible ſenſations ; I proſtrated 
« myſelf before him, [embraced and 


© kiſſed his knees, and almoſt diſſolv- 


ed in tears, and a degree of tender- 
* neſs hardly to be conceived. But Iam 
running into too minute deſcriptions, 
_ * Hebbers, ſeeing me in a fit, had 
© left me, and ſent one of the ſervants 
to take care of me. He then ran a- 
way like a thief from the houſe, with- 
* out taking his leave of my father, or 
*,oncethanking him for all his civilities. 
* He did not ſtop at his quarters, but 
* made directly to London; appre- 
© henfive, I believe, either of my fa- 
* ther, or brother's reſentment ; for I 
am convinced he is a coward. In- 
*.deed, his fear of my brother was ut- 
* terly groundleſs; for I believe he 
* would rather have thanked any man 
* who had deſtroyed me; and I am 
* fure I am not in the leaſt behind hand 
with him in good wiſhes. | 
, © All bis invetracy to me had, how- 
ever, no effect on my father, at leaſt 
at that time; for though the good 
„ man togk ſufficient occaſions to re- 
- Pimand me for my paſt offence, he 
„ <auld not be brought to abandon me. 
a A treaty of m riage was now ſet on 
, 0% in which my father himſelf of- 
ferred me to Hebbe $, with a fortune 
which had been given 


.* charms of his perſon axe 
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«© with my ſiſter; nor could all my bro- 
6 ther's remonſtrances againſt it, as an 
act gf the higheſt injuſtice, avail. 
© Hebbers entered into the treaty, 
© though not with much warmth. He 


© hadeven the aſſurance to make addi- 


© tional demands on my father, which 
© being complied with, every thing 
© was concluded, and the villain once 


more received into the houſe. He 


© ſoon found means to obtain my for- 
© giveneſs of his former behaviour; 
© indeed, he convinced me, ſo fooliſhly 
© blind is female love, that he had ne- 
ver heen to blame. 
When every thing was ready for 
our nuptials, and the day of the ce- 
remony was to be appointed, in the 
midſt of my happineſs, I received a 
letter from an unknown hand, ac- 
quainting me (gueſs, ' Mr. Booth, 
how I was ſhocked at receiving it) 
that Mr, Hebbers was already marri- 
ed to a woman in a diſtant part of 
the kingdom. | 
© I will not tire you with all that 
paſt at our next interview. I com- 
municated- the letter to Hebbers, 
who, after ſome heſitation, owned 
the fact; and not only owned it, but 
had the addreſs to improve it to his 
own advantage, to make it the means 
of ſatisfying me concerning all his 
former delays; which, to ſay the 
truth, I was not ſo much Aiſpleaſed 
at imputing it to any degree of 
villainy, as I ſhould have been to 
impute it to the want of a ſufficient 
warmth of affection; and though the 
diſappointment of all my hopes, at 
© the very inſtant of their — 
© fruition, threw me into the mol 
« violent diſorders; yet when I came 
© a little to myſelf, he had no great 
« difficulty to perſuade me that in every 
« inſtance, with regard to me, Hebbers 
© had ated from no other motive than 
«© from the moſt ardent and ungovern- 
© able love. And there is, I believe, 
© yo crime which a woman will not 
forgive, when ſhe can derive. it from 
© that fountain. In ſhort, I forgave 
© him all, and am willing to 2 uade 
« myſelf I am not weaker than the 
« reſt of my ſex, Indeed, Mr. Booth, 
© he hath a bewitching tongue, and is 
© maſter of an addreſs that no woman 
© could refit. I do aſſure ue the 
is leaſt 


© perfection, atleaſt in my bye, 
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e The villain Hebbers danced with 
me that night, and he loſt no * 
„ tunity of improving the occaſion. 
© In ſhort, the dreadful evening came. 
My father, though it was a very un- 
< uſual thing with him, grew intoxi- 
£ cated with liquor; moſt of the men 
were in the fame condition; nay, I 
« myſelf drank more than I was accuſ- 
© tomed to, enough to enflame, though 
© not to diforder. I loſt my former 
© bedfellow, my ſiſter, and—you may, 
© I think, gueſs the reſt—the villain 
© found means to ſteal to my chamber, 
© and I was undone. | 
Two months I paſſed in this deteſt- 
ed commerce, buying, even then, my 
guilty, half-taſted pleaſures, at too 
dear a rate, with continual horror 
and apprehenſion; but what have I 
aid ſince, what do I pay now, Mr. 
ooth ! O may my fate be a warning 
to every woman to keep her inno- 
cence, to reſiſt every temptation, ſince 
the is certain to repent of the fooliſh 
bargain. May it be a warning to 
her to deal with mankind with care 


proaches of diſhonour, and never to 
confide too much in the honeſty of 
a man, nor in her own ſtrength, 
where ſhe has ſo much at ſtake: let 
her remember ſhe walks on a preci- 
pice, and the bottomleſs pit is to re- 
ceive her, if ſhe flips; nay, if ſhe 
makes but one falſe ſtep. | 
© I aſk your pardon, Mr. Booth; I 
might have ſpared theſe exhortations, 
ſince no woman hears me; but you 
will not wonder at ſeeing me affect- 
ed on this occaſion.” | 
Booth declared he was much more 

ſurprized at her being able ſo well to 
preſerve her temper in recounting her 
ſtory. | | | 
0, Sir! anſwered ſhe, I am at 
© length reconciled to my fate; and 1 
can now die with plcature, ſince I die 
* revenged. I am not one of thoſe 
mean wretches, who can fit down and 
« ]Jament their misfortunes. If I ever 
s ſhed tears, they are the tears of in- 
© dignation—but I will proceed. 

© It was my fate now to ſolicit mar- 

© riage; and I failed not to do it in the 

© moſt earneſt manner. He anſwered 
me at firſt with procraſtinations; de- 
dclaring, from time to time, he 
« would mention it to my father, and 

« ſtill excuſing himſelf for not doing 
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and caution; to ſhun the leaſt ap- 


r 


it. At laſt he thought on an e i 
ent to obtain a longer reprieve. This 
was, by pretending that he ſhould, in 
a very few weeks, be preferred to 
the command of a troop ; and then 
he faid, he could, with ſome cong. 
dence, propoſe the match. 
In this delay, I was perſuaded to 
wn toe. and was indeed 
eaſy ; for I had not yet the leaſt mit. 
truſt of his honour : but what word; 
can paint my ſenſations! when one 
morning he cameinto my room, with 
all the marks of dejection in his 
countenance, and throwing an open 
letter on the table, ſaid, 4 There is 
« news, Madam, in that letter, which 
“J am unable to tell you; nor can 
it give you more concern than h 
« hath given mm. 
This letter was from his caffan, 
to acquaint him that the rout, as 
they call it, was arrived, and that 
they were to march within two days. 
And this I am ſince convinced was 
what he expected, inſtead of the pre- 
ferment which had been made the 
pretence of delaying our marriage. 
© The ſhock which I felt at reading 
this was inexpreſſible, occaſioned in- 
deed principally by the departure of 
4 villain whom I loved. However, 
I ſoon acquired ſufficient preſence of 
mind to remember the main point ; 
and I now inſiſted peremptorily on his 
making me immediately his wife, 
whatever might be the conſequence. . 
© He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this 
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« propoſal ; being, I ſuppoſe, deſtitute 


of any excuſe: but I was too impa- 
tient to wait for an anſwer, anq e 
© out with much eagerneſs, Sure, 
© you cannot heſitate a moment upon 
ce this matter. Heſitate, Madam! 
© replied he : © what you aſb is impoſſi- 


e hle; is this a time for me to mention a 


« thing of this kind to your father?” 
My eyes were now opened all at once, 
© I tell into a rage little ſhort of mad- 


*© neſs. Tell not me,” I cried, ( of 


C impoſſibilities, nor times, nor of my 
“ father; my honour, my reputation, 
© my all are at ſtake! I will have no 


* excuſe, no delay! make me your wife 


ee this inſtant, or I will proclaim you 
© over the face of the whole earth for 

c the greateſt of villains.” He anſwer- - 
© ed, with a kind of ſneer, What will 
« you proclaim, Madam? whole ho- 


% nour will you injure?” My tongue 


« faultered 


bu, 
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f faultered when I offered to reply, and 
c] fell into a violent agony, which 
(ended in a fit; nor do I remember 
« any thing more that paſt, till I found 
« myſelf in the arms of my poor af- 
( fnghted father. | 

« O Mr. Booth, what was then my 
« ſituation! I tremble even now from 
the reflection. I muſt ſtop a moment. 
can go no farther.* Booth at- 
tempted all in his power to ſooth her ; 
and ſhe ſaon recovered her powers, and 


| proceeded in her ſtory, 


CHAP. IX. 


Is WHICH MISS MATTHEWS CON- 


CLUDES MER RELATION, 


C"TIEFORE I had recovered my 
© JJ) ſenſes, I had ſufficiently betray- 
' ed myſelf to the beſt of men, who 
© inſtead of upbraiding me, or exert- 
ing any anger, endeayoured to com- 
© fort me all he could, with aſſurances 
© that all ſhould yet be well. This 
© goodneſs of his affected me with in- 
© expreſſible ſenſations; I proſtrated 
* myſelf before him, embraced and 


© kifled his knees, and almoſt diſſolv- 


ed in tears, and a degree of tender- 
© neſs hardly to be conceived. But Iam 


running into too minute deſcriptions, 


_ * Hebbers, ſeeing me in a fit, had 


left me, and ſent one of the ſervants 


© to take care of me. He then ran a- 
* waylike a thief from the houſe, with- 


* out taking his leave of my father, or 


*. oncethanking him forall his civilities. 
* He did not ſtop at his quarters, but 
© made directly to London; appre- 
© henſve, I believe, either of my fa- 
ther, or brother's reſentment ; for I 
am convinced he is a coward. In- 
*.deed, his fear of my brother was ut- 
* terly groundleſs; for I believe he 
* would rather have thanked any man 
* who had deſtroyed me; and I am 


* fure I am not in the leaſt behind hand 
* vith him in good wiſhes. 


; * All his invetracy to me had, how- 

ever, no effe& on my father, at leaft 
a at that time; for © ck. the good 
k man togk ſufficient occaſions to re- 
© Primand me for my paſt offence, he 
. could not be brought to abandon me. 
; A treaty of marriage was now ſet on 
* toot, in which my father himſelf of- 

ferred me to Hebbers, with a fortune 


* luperior to that which had been given 


Au iti. 


«© with my ſiſter; nor could all my bro- 
© ther's remonſtrances againſt it, as an 
act g# the higheſt injuſtice, avail. 
© Hebbers entered into the treaty, 
© though not with much warmth. He 


© hadeven the aſſurance to make addi- 


© tional demands on my father, which 
© being complied with, every thing 
© was concluded, and the villain once 


7 more received into the houſe. He 


© ſoon found means to obtain my for- 
© giveneſs of his former behaviour; 
indeed, he convinced me, ſo fooliſhly 
© blind is female love, that he had ne- 
© yer been to blame. | 

© When every thing was ready for 
our nuptials, and the day of the ce- 
remony was to be appointed, in the 
midſt of my happineſs, I received a 
letter from an unknown hand, ac- 
quainting me (gueſs, Mr. Booth, 
how I was ſhocked at receiving it) 
that Mr. Hebbers was already marri- 
ed to a woman in a diſtant part of 
the kingdom. 1 

© T will not tire you with all that 
paſt at our next interview. I com- 
municated- the letter to Hebbers, 
who, after ſome heſitation, owned 
the fact; and not only owned it, but 
had the addreſs to improve it to his 
own advantage, to make it the means 
of ſatisfying me concerning all his 
former delays; which, to ſay the 
truth, I was not ſo much diſpleaſed 
at imputing it to any degree of 
villainy, as I ſhould have been to 
impute it to the want of a ſufficient 
warmth of affection; and though the 
diſappointment of all my hopes, at 
© the very inſtant of their expect 

c fruition, threw me into the mo 
«© violent diſorders; yet when I came 
© a little to myſelf, he had no great 
« difficulty to perſuade me that in every 
« inſtance, with regard to me, Hebbers 
© had acted from no other motive than 
© from the moſt ardent and ungovern- 
© able love. And there is, I believe, 
© yo crime which a woman will not 
© forgive, when ſhe can derive. it from 
© that fountain. In ſhort, I _ 
© him all, and am willing to perſuade 
c myſelf I am not weaker than the 
« reſt of my ſex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, 
© he hath a bewitching tongue, and is 
© maſter of an addreſs that no woman 
© could refit. I do aſſure yon the 
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charms of his perſon are his leaſt 


perfection, at leaſt in my eye,” 
perfection, 559 
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us 
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'© me. 


Here Booth Tmiled, but happily 


without her perceiving it. 


A freſh difficulty (continued ſhe) 
now aroſe. This was to excuſe the 
delay of the ceremony to my father, 
who every day very earneſtly urged 


that I at laſt liſtened to a propoſal, 
which 1f any one, in the days of my 
innocence, or even a few days before, 


mitted to have thought of, I ſhould 
have treated the ſuppoſition with the 
higheſt contempt and indignation 
nay, I ſcarce reflect on it with more 
horror than aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, 
I agreed to run away with him. To 
leave my father, my reputation, 
every thing which was or ought to 
have been dear to me, and to live 
with this villain as a miſtreſs, ſince 
I could not be his wife. 


© Was not this an obligation of the 


higheſt and tendereſt Kind ? and had 
I not reaſon to expect every return 


conterred it? | 

© I will make ſhort of the remainder 
of my ſtory : for what is there of a 
© woman worth relating, after what 1 
© have told you! 5 | 
Above a year I lived with this 


man in an obſcure court in London, 
* during which time I had a child by 


him, whom Heaven, I thank it, 
© hath been pleaſed to take to itſelf. 

* During many months he behaved 
to me with all the apparent tender- 
* neſs, and even fondneſs imaginable ; 
but alas! how poor was my enjoy- 
© ment of this, compared to what it 
© would have been in another ſituation ? 
«© When he was preſent, life was barely 
© tolexable; but when he was abſent, 
© nothing could equal the miſery I 
* endured, I paſt my hours almoſt 
© entirely alone : for no company, but 
« what I deſpiſed, would conſort with 
Abroad I ſcarce ever went, 
< leſt I ſhould meet any of my former 
© acquaintance ; for their ſight would 
© have plunged a thouſand daggers in 


© my foul, My only diverſion was 
© goin 
«T hi 
a daughter of the woman of the 
- *© houſe. 
© and many good qualities: but how 
* much beneath me was it to be the com- 
panion of a creature ſo low! O heavens, 


very ſeldom to a play, where 
myſelf in the gallery, with 


A girl indeed of good ſenſe, 


ft. This made me fo very uneaſy, 


had aſſured me I could have ſub-- 


in the man's power on whom I had 
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© when I have ſeen my equals olitterins 
in a ſide- box, how * 2 
* of my loſt honour torn my ſoul f 

Pardon me, dear Madam, cries 
Booth, for interrupting you; but [ 
© am under the fon anxiety to know 
* what became of your poor father, 
for whom I have ſo great a reſpect, 
© and who, I am convinced, muſt ſo 
© bitterly feel your loſs.” 

© O Mr. Booth, anſwered ſhe, © he 
© was ſearce ever out of my, thoughts, 
© His dear image till obtruded itſelf 
© into my mind, and I believe would 
have broken my heaft, had I not 
taken a very prepoſterous way to eaſe 
myſelf,” I am indeed almoſt aſhamed 


to tell you; but —_— K it in 
e mayer 


- 


my. head. You will thin | 
too trifling.to have been remembered, 
and fo it ſurely was; nor ſhould I 
have remembered it on any other og- 
caſion. You muſt know then, Sir, 
that my brother was always my in- 
veterate enemy, and altogether as 
fond of my ſiſter. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my 
ſiſter with him in the chariot, and by 
that means I was diſappointed of 
going to a ball which I had ſet my 

eart on. The diſappointment, I 
aſſure you, was great at the time; 
but I had long ſince forgotten it. I 
muſt have been a very bad woman, 
if I had not: for it was the only 
thing in which I can remember that 
my father ever diſobliged me. 
However, I now revived this in my 
mind, which I artificially worked 
up into ſo high an injury, that I affure 

ou it afforded me no little comfort. 
When any tender idea intruded into 
my boſom, I immediately raiſed this 
© fantom of an injury in my imagina- 
© tion, and it conſiderably leſſened the 
« fury of that ſorrow which I ſhould 
© have otherwiſe felt for the loſs of ſo 


good a father; who died within a 


few months of my departure from him. 
And now, Sir, to draw to a con- 
cluſion. One night as I was in the 
allery at Drury-lane layhcuſe, I 
aw below) me, in a ſide- box (ſhe 
was once below me in every place) 
that widow whom I mentioned to 
you before. I had ſcarce caſt my 
eyes on this woman, before I was 
ſo ſhocked with the ſight, that it 
almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes; 
© for the villain Hebbers came Pre 

« ſeutly 


( (ently;in, and ſeated himſelf behind 


t her, | | 

A had been almoſt a month from 
- 4 jne, and I believed him to be at his 
"+ ovarters in Yorkſhire. Gueſs what 


«were my ſenſations, when I beheld. 


him fitting by that baſe woman, and 
« talking to her with the utmoſt fami- 
flarity, I could not long endure 
« the ſight ; and having acquainted my 
«© companion that I was taken ſudden- 
(ly il I forced her to go home with 
« me at the end of the ſecond act. 
After a reſtleſs and ſleepleſs night, 
- « when I roſe the next mornin 1 had 
the comfort to receive a viſit from 
«the woman of the houſe, who, after 
very ſhort introduction, aſked me 
«when J had heard from the captain, 
and when I expected to ſee. him. I 
' had not ſtrength or ſpirit to make her 
© any anſwer; and ſhe proceeded thus: 
« Indeed, I did not think the captain 
« would have uſed me ſo. My huſ- 
« band was an officer of the army as 
« well as himſelf; and if a body is a 
« little low in the world, I am ſure 
that is no reaſon for folks to trample 
«on a body. I defy the world to 
« fay as I ever was guilty of any ill 
thing.“ —“ For Heaven's ſake, Ma 
« dam,” fays I, © what do you 
* mean?” “e Mean!” cries ſhe; © I 


« am ſure if 1 had not thought you 


© had been Captain Hehbers's lady, 
« his lawful lady too, you ſhould ne- 
« yer have ſet Goring in my houſe. 
© Twould have Captain Hebbers know, 
„ that though T am reduced to let 
« lodgings, I never have entertained 
«ny but perſons of character.“ In 
"this manner, Sir, ſhe ran on, ſaying 
many ſhocking things not worth re- 
* peating, till my anger at laſt got the 
better of my patience as well as my 
"ſorrow, and I puſhed her out of the 
© loom, | ; 
* She had not been long gone before 
* her daughter came to me, and after 
* many expreſſions of tenderneſs and 
ty acquainted me, that her mother 
had juſt found out, by means of the 
* captain's ſervant, that the captain 
vas married to another lady; © which 
© If you did not know before, Ma- 
by dam,“ ſaid ſhe, „I am ſorry to be 
* the * of ſuch ill news.. 
Think, Mr. Booth, what J muſt 
Þ have endured to ſee myſelf humbled 
before ſuch a creature as this, the 


"4 


he told it my mother,” 


© daughter of a woman who lets lodg- 
© ings! however, having recollected 
« myſelf a little, I thought it would 
© be in vain to deny any thing; ſa 
© knowing this to be one of the beſt na- 
tured, and moſt ſenſible girls in the 
world, I reſolved to tell her my 
whole ftory, and for the future to 
make her my confidante. I anſwer - 
ed her therefore with a good deal of 
aſſurance, that ſhe need not regret 
telling me this piece of ill news, for 
61 had known ĩt before I came to her 
«© hduſe,' | | a 
« Pardon me, Madam,” replies 
* the girl, “you cannot poſlibly have 
% known it ſo long; for he hath not 
« been married above a week: laſt 
© night was the firſt time of his ap- 
cc pearing in public with his wife at 
ce the play. Indeed, I knew very well 
«« the cauſe of your uneaſineſs there; 
© but would not mention | 
« His wife at the play!” anſwered 
© I eagerly: © what wife! whom do 
« you mean? | 5 
“ J mean the widow Carey, Ma- 
&« dam,” replied ſhe; © to whom the 
e captain was married. a few days 
ce fince, His ſervant was here laſt 
ce night to pay for your lodging; and 
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© I know not what anſwer I made, 
* or whether I made any; I preſently 
fell dead on the floor, and it was 
with great difficulty. I was brought 
© back to life by the poor girl: for 
© neither the mother, nor the maid of 
© the houſe, would lend me any aſſiſ- 
« tance, both ſeemed to regard me ra- 
© ther as a monſter than a woman, . 
© Scarce had I recovered the uſt of 
my ſenſes, when I received a letter 
from the villain, deny he hag 
not aſſurance to ſee my face, and 
very wrap adviſing me to endeavour 
to reconcile myſelf to my family; 
concluding with an offer, in caſe 1 
did not ſucceed, to allow me twenty 
pounds a year to ſupport me in ſame 
remote part of the kingdom. | 
© I need not mention my indigna- 
tion at theſe propoſals, In the high- 
« eſt agony of rage, I went in a chair 
© to the deteſted houſe, where I eaſily 
© got. acceſs to the wretch I had de- 
« voted to deſtruction, whom" I no 
« ſooner found within my reach, than 
© I plunged a drawn penknife, which 
2 had prepaxed 1 my pocket for the 

3 | 
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6 Fern into his accurſed heart. 
« For this fact I was immediately 
© ſeized, and ſoon after committed hi- 
ther; and for this fact I am ready 
© to die, and ſhall, with pleaſure, re- 
© cerve the ſentence of the lav. 

Thus, Sir," faid ſhe, © I have re- 
© lated to you my unhappy ſtory ; and 
© if I have tired your patience, by 

« dwelling too long on thoſe parts 
© which affected me the moſt, I aſk 
© your pardon.” | 


Booth made a proper ſpeech on this 
occaſion, and having expreſſed much 


concern at her preſent ſituation, con- 
cluded that he hoped her ſentence 
would be milder than ſhe ſeemed to 
ay = | 

Her reply to this was full of fo 
much bitterneſs and indignation, that 
we do not think proper to record the 
Speech at length: in which, having 
vented her paſſion, ſhe all at once put 
on a ſerene countenance ; and, with an 
Air of great complacency, ſaid, Well, 
4 Mr. Booth, I think I have now a 
right to ſatisfy my curioſity, at the 
< expence of your breath. I may ſay 
c it is not altogether a vain curioſity ; 
© for perhaps I have had inclination e- 
© nough to intereſt myſelf in what- 
s ever concerns you: 
© for that—thoſe days? (added ſhe with 
a ſigh) are now over.“ 

Booth, who was extremely good- 
natured and well-bred, told her that 
ſne ſhould not command him twice 
\ whatever was in his power; and then, 
after the uſual apology, was going to 
begin his hiſtory, when the keeper ar- 

rived and acquainted the lady that din- 
ner was ready; at the ſame time ſay- 
ing, © I ſuppoſe, Madam, as the gen- 
« tleman is an acquaintance of yours, 
© he muſt dine with us too.” | 
Miſs Matthews told the keeper that 
ſhe had only one word to mention in 
private to the gentleman, and that 
then they would both attend him. She 
then pulled her purſe from her pocket, 
in which were upwards of twenty gui- 
neas, being the remainder of the mo- 


ney for which ſhe had ſold a gold re- 


peating watch, her father's preſent, 
with ſome other trinkets, and deſired 
Mr. Booth to take what he ſhould have 
occaſion for: ſaying, © Yeu know, I 
© believe, dear WWI , I never valued 
money; and now I am ſure I ſhall 
© have very little ule for it,” Booth 


* 
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preſent; I do aſſure you, Madam, 


but no matter 


of chance-medley, or ſe deſendendb. 
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with much difficulty, accepted of two 
3 . 

guineas ; and then they both ether 

attended the keeper, 1 * 


CHAP. x. 


TABLE TALK, CONSISTING or 4 
FACETIOUS DISCOURSE TAT 
PASSED IN THE PRISON, 


1 were aſſembled at the ta. 
ble the governor of theſe (not 
improperly called infernal) regions; 
the lieutenant-governor, vulgarly nam. 
ed the firſt turnkey ; Miſs Matthews, 
Mr. Booth, Mr, Robinſon the gambler, 
ſeveral other priſoners of both ſexes, 
and one Murphy an attorney. _ 
The governor took the firſt oppartu- 
nity to bring the affair of Miſs Mat- 
thews upon the carpet, and then turn- 
ing to Murphy, he ſaid, It is very 
lucky this gentleman happens to be 


your cauſe cannot be in abler hands. 
« He is, I believe, the beſt man in Eng- | 
© land at a defence; I have known 
him often ſucceed againſt the moſt 
< poſitive evidence,” 5 6 

« Fye, Sir, anſwered g you 
£ know I hate all this; but if the 0 
vill truſt me with her cauſe, I will 
do the beſt in my power,-Come, 
Madam, do not be diſcouraged; a 
bit of manſlaughter and cold iron, 
© I hope, will be the worſt : or perhaps 
© we may come off better, with a ſlice 


© Tam very ignorant of the law, Sir, 
cries the lady. 
Ves, Madam, ' anſwered Murphy, 
it cannot be expected you ſhould un- 
derſtand it. There are very few of us 
who profeſs it, that underſtand the 
whole; nor is it neceſſary we ſhould. 
There is a great deal of rubbiſh of little 
uſe about indictments, and abate- 
ments, and bars, and ejectments, and 
trovers, and ſuch ſtuff, with which 
people cram their heads to little put- 
poſe. The chapter of evidence is 
the main buſineſs ; that is the ſleet- 
© anchor; that is the rudder, which 
© brings the veſſel ſafe in 2 
« Evidence is indeed the whole, the 
« ſumma totidis, for de non apparenit- 
« bus et non inſiſientibus eandem eft rails. 
© Tf you addreſs youſelf to me, Sir, 
ſaid the lady, you are much too * N 
| , 


Action might perhaps 
enſued this Beech, had * the keeper 
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{ ed, I aſſure you, for my underſtand- 


8. * Madam, anſwered Mur- 
„eis Latin for a candle: I com- 


« the particulars of your caſe when we 


$ are alone. 


« hope the lady,” ſaid Robinſon, 
« hath no ſuſpicion of any perſon here. 
1 hope we are all perſons of honour 
« at this table. a a4 

D- my eyes! anſwered a well- 
drefled woman, I can anſwer for 
« myſelf and the other ladies; 1 
J never ſaw the lady in my life, 


W * need not be ſhy of us, d—n my 


# eyes! I ſcorn to rap“ againſt any 


lady.“ | | 

6 3 Madam l' cried another 
femgle, *.T honour what you have 
© done. Ionce put a knife into a cull 
© myſelf, ſo my ſervice to you, Ma- 
dam; and I wiſh you may come off 
„with ſe difidendo with all my heart. 

beg, good woman, ſaid Miſs 
Matthews, * would talk on ſome 
* other ſubject, and give yourſelf no 
concern about my affairs. 

Lou ſee ladies, cried Murphy, the 
$ gentlewoman doth not care to talk 
on this matter before company; ſo 
pray do not preſs her.” 

Nay, I value the lady's acquaint- 
# ance no more than ſhe values mine.“ 
cries the firſt woman who ſpoke—“ 1 
have kept as good company as the 
lady, I believe, every day in the 
week. Good woman! I do not uſe 


© to beſo treated, if the lady ſays ſuch 


mother word to me, d-—n me, I will 
* darken her day-lights. Marry come 
* up, good woman !—the lady's a 
* whore as well as myſelf ; and though 
; I am ſent N to mill doll, 2 
my eyes, I have money enough to 
by off as well as the lady her- 
el.“ . 


ſoon have 


interpoſed his authority, and put an 
end to any farther diſpute, Soon af- 


ter which, the com broke up; and | 
e e ways of buſineſs. I am very in- 


none but himſelf, Mr. Murphy, Cap- 


tam Booth, and Miſs Matthews, re- 


Mifs Matthews then, at the entreaty 


of the keeper, began to open her calc 


A cant word, meaning to ſwear, or rather to perjure yourſelf, ; 


to Mr. Murphy, whom ſhe admitted 
to be her AAR though ſhe ſtill de- 
clared ſhe was indifferent as to the 


event of the trial. i 
mend your prudence. . I ſhall Knoõ-w-w 


Mr. Murphy: having heard all the 
particulars with which the reader is 


already, acquainted (as far as related 


to the murder) ſhook his head, and 
ſaid, There is but one circumſtance, 
Madam, which I wiſh was out of the 
© caſe; and Oy muſt putout 5 : 
© I mean the carryin nknife 
© drawn into tha tooth, with pF for 
© that ſeems to imply malice prepenſive, 
c as we call it in Go law: this circum» 
© ſtance therefore muſt not a againſt 
© you ; and if the ſervant who was in the 
© room obſerved this, he mult be bought 
« off at all hazards, All here, you 
© ſay, are friends; therefore tell you 


© openly, 8 muſt furniſh me with 


© money ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
Malice is all we have to guard againſt,” 
I would not preſume, Sir, cries 
Booth, to inform you in the law; 
© but I have heard, in caſe of ſtabbing, 
© a man may be indifted. upon the ſta- 
© tute; and it is capital, though no 
© malice appears. F 
© You lay true, Sir, anſwered Mur- 
phy, © a man may be indicted can tra for- 
© mam ſtatutis; and that method, I al- 
low you, requires no malice. I pre- 
« ſume you are a lawyer, Sir?” _ 
No, indeed, Sir, anſwered Booth, 
© T know nothing of the law.” 7 
Then, Sir, I will tell you. If a 
man be indicted contra men Ha- 
© tutis, as we ſay, no malice is neceſ- 
« ſary, becauſe the form of the ſtatute 
makes malice; and then what we 
© have to guard againſt is having ſtruck 
© the firſt blow—pox on't, it is unlucky 
© this was done in a room—if- it had 
been in the ſtreet, we could have had 
© five or ſix witneſſes, to have proved 
the firſt blow, cheaper, than I am 
« afraid we ſhall get this one; for when 
© aman knows, from the unhappy cir- 
« cumſtances of the caſe, that you can 
* procure no other witneſs but himſelf, 
0 be is always dear. It is ſo in all other 


« plicit, you ſee; but we are all ert 
c rende. The ſafeſt way is to furni 

me with money enough to offer him 
« a good round ſum at once; and, 1 
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« think, (it is for your good I peak 
fifty pounds is the leaſt that can be of- 
fered him. I do aſſure you, I would 
offer him no leſs, was it my own 
caſe. | | „ 
And do you think, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
that I would ſave my life at the ex- 
ence of hiring another to perjure 
Finſelf : e 4 
6 Aye, ſurely do I, cries Murphy: 
for where is the fault, admitting 
there 1s ſome fault in perjury, as 
you call it; and, to be ſure, it is 
ſuch a matter as every man would 
rather wiſh to avoid than not; and 


* 


A A 


is not ſo much as ſome people are 
apt to imagine in it; for he need 
not kiſs the book; and then pray where 
is the perjury? But if the cryer 
is ſharper than ordinary, what 
is it he kiſſes? 1s it any thing hut 
a bit of calves ſkin? I am ſure a 
man muſt be a very bad chriſtian 
himſelf, who would not do ſo much 
as that to fave the life of any chrif- 
tian whatever, much more of ſo 
pretty a lady: indeed, Madam, if 
we can make out but a tolerable 
c cale, ſo. much beauty will go a 


great way with the judge, and the 
jury too.“ wh 


The latter part of this ſpeech, not- 
withſtanding the mouth it came from, 
cauſed Miſs Matthews to ſuppreſs much 


of the indignation which began to ariſe 


at the former; and ſhe anſwered with 
a ſmile, Sir, you are a great caſuiſt 
in theſe matters; but we need argue 
© no longer concerning them; for if 


fifty pounds would fave my life, I 


* afſure you I could not command that 
«© ſum. The little money I have in 


© my pocket is all I can call my own; 

and, I apprehend, in the fituation I 
am in, 1 ſnall have very little of 
that to ſpare." | 


Come, come, Madam," cries Mur- 


phy, life is ſweet, let me tell you, 
and never ſweeter than when we are 
near loſing it. I have known many a a 


© man very . brave and undaunted at 
his firſt commitment, who, when 
buſineſs began to thicken a little up- 
on him, hath changed his note. It 


dition.“ 


lity of Mifs Matthews, and on ſeeing 


yet, as it may be managed, there 


is no time to be ſaving, in your con- 


The keeper, who, after the libera- : | : 2 
Mr. Murphy was, I believe, e 
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a purſe of guineas in her hand, had 
concerved a great opinion of her wealt 
no ſooner heard that the ſum which he 
had in intention entirely confiſcated for 
his own uſe, was attempted to be broke 
in upon, thought it high time to be up. 
on his guard. To be ſire, cries he, 
* Mr. Murphy, life is ſweet, as you 
* ſay, that muſt be acknowledged; to 
© be ſure life is ſweet; but ſweet 2s it | 
is, no perſon can advance more than 
they are worth to ſave it. And in- 
deed, if the lady can command no 
more money than that little ſhe men- 
tions, ſhe 1s to be commended for 
her unwillingneſs to part with any 
of it; for, to be ſure, as ſhe fays, 
ſhe will want every farthing of that, 
to live like a gentlewoman till ſhe 
comes to hertrial. And, to be ſure, 
as fweet as life is, people ousht to 
take care to be able to live ſweetly 
while they do live; beſides, I cannot 
help ſaying, the lady ſhews herſelf 
to be what ſhe 1s, by her abhorrence 
of perjury, which 1s certainly a very 
dreadful crime. And, though the 
not kiſſing the book, doth, as you 
ſay, make a great deal of difference; 
and, if a man had a great while to 
live and repent, perhaps he might 
fwallow it well enough; yet, when 
people comes to be near their-end, 
(as who can venture to foretel what 
will be the lady's caſe!) they ought 
to take care not to overburden their 
conſcience. I hope the lady's caſe 
will not be found murder ; for I am 
ſure I always wiſh well to all my pri- 
ſoners, who ſhew themſelves to be 
gentlemen » of gentlewomen; yet 
one ſhould always fear the worſt. 
Indeed, Sir, you ſpeak like an o- 
© racle,* anſwered: the lady; * and one 
© ſubornation of perjury would fit hea- 
vier on my conſcience, than twenty 
£ ſuch murders as I am guilty of. 
* Nay, to be ſure, Madam, an- 
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ſwered the keeper, £ nobody can Pre- 
> 


tend to tell what provocation you 

muſt have had; and certainly, it 
can never be imagined, that a lady 
who behaves herfllf ſo handſomely 
as you have done ever fince you have 
been under my keys, ſhould be 
guilty of killing a man without 
being very highly provoked to ts 
it ö r $ 
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alth, v anſwer, when he was called out of the ſame with what moſt readers have 
hho he roomz after which, nothing paſs- made on the ſame occaſion, we ſhall o- 

* ed between the remaining perſons mit them. At laſt, Miſs Matthews 
worth relating, till Booth and the la- reminding her companion of his pro- 

dy retired back again into the lady's miſe of — to her what had befal- 
zpartment. | len him ſince the interruption of their 
Here they fell immediately to com- former acquaintance, he began, as is 
menting on the foregoing diſcourſe; written in the next book of this 
but as their comments were, I believe, hiſtory, 1 
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. END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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IN WHICH CAPTAIN BOOTH BRE 
GINS TO RELATE HIS HISTORY, 


* 


9 T and the lady left a- 
| lone, he proceeded as 
IO follows : : 


9 Since you deſire, Ma- 
© dam, to know the particufars of m 


. 


* courtſhip to that beſt and deareſt of 


women, whom I afterwards married 
I will endeavour to recolle& them as 
well as I can, at leaſt all thoſe inci- 
dents- which are moſt worth relating 
to _ | 
If the vulgar opinion of the fata- 
lity in marriage had ever any ſanc- 
tion, it ſurely appeared in my 
marriage with my Amelia. I knew 
her in the firſt dawn of her beauty; 
and, I believe, Madam, ſhe had as 
much as ever fell to the ſhare of a 
woman; but though I always ad- 
mired her, it was Fong without any 
ſpark of love. Perhaps the general 
admiration which at that time pur- 
ſued her, the reſpe&t paid her by 
perſons of the higheſt rank, and the 
numberleſs addrefſes which were 
made her by men of great fortune, 
prevented my aſpiring at the poſſeſ- 
fon of thoſe charms, which ſeemed 
ſo abſolutely out of my reach. 
However it was, I aſſure you, the 
© accident which deprived her of the 
© admiration of others, made the firſt 
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moved, and Mr. Booth 


? 


« grettjmapteſſi®n om ng bert 
favour. I 


he injury done to her 


beauty by the overturning of a 


© chaiſe, by which, as you may well 
remember, her lovely noſe was beat 
© all to pieces, gave me an aſſurance that 
© the woman who had been ſo much 
© adored for the charms of her perſon, 
« deſerved a much higher adoration to 
© be paid to her mind; for that the was 
in the latter reſpect infinitely more 
© ſuperior to the reſt of her ſex, than 
© ſhe had ever been in the former. 
© I admire your taſte extremely,” 
cried the lady; I remember 8 
well the great heroiſm with whic 
© your Amelia bore that misfortune.” 
© Good heavens! Madam, anſwer- 
ed he, © what a magnanimity of mind 
did her behaviour demonſtxats!7 if 
© the world have extolled the firmneſs 
of ſoul in a man who can ſupport the 
loſs of fortune; of a general, who 
can be compoſed after the loſs of 2 
victory; or of a king, who can be 
contented with the loſs of a crown; 
with what aſtoniſhment ought we to 
behold, with what praiſes to honour 
a young lady, who can, with pa- 
tience and reſignation, ſubmit to the 
loſs of exquiſite beauty ; in other 
words, to the loſs of fortune, pow- 
er, glory; every thing which human- 
nature is apt to court and rejoice in! 
what muſt be the mind, which can 
bear to be deprived of all theſe in a 
© moment, and by an unfortunate tri- 
© fling accident; which could — 90 
© all this, together with the molt ex 
t quiſite torments of body, and with 
| dignity; 
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t Lonity, with reſignation, without 
0 ng Amoſt without a tear, 
« undergo the moſt painful and dread- 
« ful operations of ſurgery in ſuch a 
« ſituation.” Here he ſtopped, and a 
torrent of tears guſhed from his eyes; 
ſuch tears as are apt to flow from a 
truly noble heart, at the hearing of any 
thing ſurpriſingly great and glorious, 
As ſoori as he was able, he again pro- 
ceeded thus : | 
Would you think, Miſs Matthews, 
« that the misfortiine of my Amelia 
« was capable of any aggravation! I 
« affure you, ſhe hath often told me it 
© was aggravated with a circumſtance 


which ae , rol all the other in- «ww 
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oft intimate acquaintance, VE ; 
, have türe er heads 
« aſide, unable to ſupport their ſecret 
triumph, and burſt into a loud laugh 
© in her hearing.” | 

© Good Heaven! cried Miſs Mat- 
thews, © what deteſtable actions will 
© this contemptible paſſion: of envy 
© preyail on our ſex to commit! 

© An occaſion of this kind, as ſhe 
© hath ſince told me, made the firſt 
* inpreſſion on her gentle heart in my 
* fayour. I was one day in company 
* with ſeveral young ladies, or rather 
young devils, where poor Amelia's 
* accident was the ſubje& of much 
* mirth and pleaſantry. One of theſe 
© ſaid, ſhe hoped Miſs would not 
© hold her head ſo high for the future. 
5 ranſwered, I do not know, 
Wm, what ſhe may do with her 
but I am convinced ſhe will 
ner more turn up her noſe at her 
. ® bettete.“ Another cried, 2 

very proper match might now be 
1 en Amelia bad a certain 
1 captain Rho had unfortunately 
* received an injury in the fame part, 
© though from no ſhameful cayfe. 
© Many other ſarcaſms were thrown 
* out, very unworthy to be repeated. 
© I was hurt with perceiving ſo much 
* malice in human ſhape, and cried out 
very bluntly, © Indeed, ladies, you 
need not expreſs ſuch ſatis faction at 
poor Miſs Emily's accident; for ſhe 
© will ftill be the handſomeſt woman 
in England.” This ſpeech of mine 
p was afterwards variouſly repeated; 

by ſome to my honour, and by others 


«q 
1 9 
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to me; ſince I coul x 
- © compaſſion for her as to be rude to a 


is was the cruel in- 


0 3 4 
\s ſults ſhe received from ſome of H 
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© repreſented in a contrary light : in- 


« deed, it was often reported to be 


* mnich ruder than it was, However, 
© it at length reached Amelia's ears. 
« Jhe ſaid the was very much obliged 
have ſo much 


© lady on her account. 


About a month after the accident, . 


© when Amelia began 


to ſee company, 


©in a maſk, I had the honour to drink 


© tea with her. 
ther, and I begged her to ind 
© my curiolity by ſhewing me her face. 
© She anſwered in a moſt obliging 
© manner, Perhaps, Mr. Booth, you 
ill as little know me when my 
maſk is off, 'as when it is on; and 
© at the ſame infant unmaſked.” — 


© conſidered. A thouſand tender ideas 
« ruſhed all at once on my mind. L 
was unable to contain myſelf ; and 
« eagerly kiſſing hag} hand, I cried, 
«© Upon my ſoul, Madam, you never 
« appeared to me ſo ſovely as at this 
« inſtant!” Nothing more remarkable 


We were alone = 2 


© The ſurgeon's {kill was the leaſt I 


c ene at this viſit q hut I ſincerelx 
« 


lieve we were neither of us here 

c after indifferent to each other. 
Many months, however, paſſed 
after this, before I ever thought 
ſeriouſly of making her my wife. 
Not that I wanted Ekicient ove for 
Amelia. Indeed, # aroſe from the 
vaſt affection I bore her. I conſi- 
dered my own as a deſperate fortune, 
her's as entirely dependant on her 
mother; who was a woman, you 
know, of violent paſſions, and 1 7 
h ſo 


6 
» 
6 
6 
6 
* 
o 
6 
> 
© unlikely to conſent to a mate 
c 
c 
= 
c 
* 
5 
c 
6 
* 


highly contrary to the intereſt of her 


daughter. The more I loved Amelia, 
the more firmly I reſolved within. 
myſelf never to propoſe love to her 
ſeriouſly. Such a du 
derſtandin 
fooliſhly 
maſter of a flame to which I Was 
every day adding fuel. 

O, Miſs Matthews l we have heard 
of men entirely maſters of their 
paſſions, and of hearts which can 


was my un- 


to my heart; and ſo 


d I imagine. 1 could be 


it at their pleaſure, Perhaps there 


* 
o 
carry this fire in them, and conceal 
= 
* 


may be ſuch ; but if there are, thoſe 
© hearts may be compared, I believe, 


© to damps, in which it is more - 


cult to keep fire alive than d e. 
bling: in mine, it was 


vent it's 


4 
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32. Saas 
« placed, in the midt' of combuſtible 


matter. bf | oy 
After ſeveral viſits, in which looks 
and ſighs had been interchanged on 
both fides, but Without the leaſt 
mention of paſſion in private, one 
day the diſcourfe between us, when 
alone, happened to turn on love; I 
ſay happened, for I 9 it was 
not deſigned on my fide, and I am 
as firmly conviuced not on her's. 1 
was now no longer maſter of myſelf; 

I declared myfelf the moſt wretched 
of all martyrs to this tender paſſion; 

that I had long concealed it from it's 
object. At length, ae tioning 
many particulars, > of ng, how 
h muſt 


ever, thoſe whic 


concluded with begging her to be 
the confidante of my amour, and to 
give me her advice on that occaſion. 
© Amelia (O, I ſhall never forget 
the dear perturkation !) appeared all 
confuſion at thif inſtant. She trem- 
bled, turned Pale, and diſcovered. 
how well ſhe underſtood me, by a 
thouſand more ſymptoms than I 
could take notice of, in a ſtate of 
. mind fo very little different from her 
© own. Atlaft, with faultering accents, . 
© ſhe ſaid, I had made à very ill choice 
« of a counſellogy. in a matter in which 
ſhe was fo igfttorant. Adding, at 
© lait, ““ I believe, Mr. Booth, you gen- 
« tlemen want very little advice in 


6 theſe affairs, which you all under- 


« ſtand better than we. do.“ 
I will relate no more of our con- 
« yerſation at preſent; indeed, I am 
© afraid, I tire you with too many 
© particulars.” | 3 
O no,' anſwered ſhe, © I ſhould be 
© glad to hear every ſtep of an amour 
© which had fo tender a beginning. 
Tell me every thing you ſaid or did, 
© if you can remember it. 

He then proceeded, and fo will 


ü we 
in the next chapter. 


„e 


MR. BOOTH CONTINUES HIS $TO- 
"RY. IN THIS CHAPTER THERE 
" ARE SOME PASSAGES THAT MAY 
\ SERVE AS A KIND OF TOUCH- 
STONE, BY ' WHICH A YOUNG 
"LADY MAY EXAMINE THE HEART 


"OF "BER LOVER, 1 WOULD AD- 


1 


LI A. ASI 


„ hoped? How hall I deſcribe the 
"anxiety of my mind ' 


3 


muſt have neceſ- T 
ſarily brought it home to Amelia, 1 


VISE, THERZPORE, THAT zy 
LOVER BE OBLIGED TO Rap 
IT OVER IN THE PRESENCE or 
"HTS, MISTRESS, AND THAT sur 

CAREFULLY WATCH HIS EM0- 

TIONS WHILE HE IS READING, 
« 1 Was under the utmoſt concern, 
'Þ cries Booth, © when I retired from 
* my viſit, and had reflected coolly on 
© what I had ſaid. I now faw liinly 
that 1 had made downright fore to 
Amelia; and 1 feared, ſuch was my 
«© vanity, that I had _— gone too 
c 
* 
1 


far, and been too ſucceſsful. Fear - 
ed! do I fay; could I fear wit 


Mou need give yourſelf no great 
paſty. cried Miß Matthews, © tod 
(cri hat einne o 
be hon With you, Mr. Bow, L. 
do not agree with your lady's opi- 
nion, that the men have a ſuperior, 
underſtanding in matters of love. 
Men are often blind to the paſſions 
of women ; but every woman 1s as 
quick-ſighted as a hawk on theſe oc- 
caſions; nor is there one article m 
the whole ſcience which 1s not un- 
derſtood by all our ſex.” | 
However, Madam, ſaid Mr. Booth, 
I now undertook to deceive Amelia. 
I abſtained three days from ſeeing, 
her ; to ſay the truth, I endeayoured 
to work myſelf up to a reſolution of 
leaving her for ever; but when L 
could not ſo far ſubdue my paſſion— 
But why do J talk nonſenſe, of ſub- 
duing paſſion! I ſhould ſana 
no other paſſion could ſurm 
love, Ireturned to viſit her; 
I attempted the ſtrangeſt ? 


c 
c 
c 
FF 
vo 
c 
« 
2 
c 
c. 
6 


project 8 
which ever entered into the ſilſy head 
of a lover. This was # perſuade 


Amelia that I was * Iy in _w in 
another, place, and had literally ex. 
1 Ts meaning, when I aſked 
her advice, and defired her to be my 
confidante. . 
II therefore forged a meeting to have 
© been between me and my imaginary 
«© miſtreſs, ſince I had laſt ſeen Ame- 
© lia, and related the particulars as 
6 * as I could e them, whi 
© had paſt at our converſation. | 
FR. Phot Amelia preſently ſwallowed 
© this bait z and, as ſhe hath told me 
© ling, abſolutely believed me to be 
in carneſt, Poor dear love! bor, 
| 6 ſhould 
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AMELTA., | — 


t ſhould: the ſincereſt of hearts have 
« any idea of deceit ! For with all her 
« {mplicity, I aſſure you, ſhe is the 
mat ſenſible woman in the world. 
© It is = 144 Yager and good in 
6 you, (faid | [1 k | 
ally ſneer) © to. impute to honeſty 
; 4 what others would perhaps call cre- 
d „3 n 
n I proteſt, Madam, anſwered he, 
n t | do her no more than juſtice. A 
4 + good heart will at all times bet 
p 4 the beſt head in the world. Wel 
| Madam, my angel was now, if 
* poſſible,” mare contuſed than before. 
£ She looked ſo filly, you can hardly 
+ believe it. 


ge Aſter ſome hefigatfon, 


C «660 N 1. 42 „ | e ve 
ou dere me to be your confi- 
* dante, and conceal from me the 

© name of your miſtreſs. | 

Is it poſſible then, Madam, an- 
F ſwered I, „ that you cannot gueſs 
« her, when I tell you ſhe is one of 
t your acquaintance, and lives in this 

e town?” 
My acquaintance !” ſaid ſhe.“ La! 
„Mr. Booth. —In this town. I—I— 
thought I could have gueſſed for 
once; but I have an ill talent that 
„ way—T will never attempt to guefs 
* any thing again.“ Indeed, I do 
her an injury, when I pretend to re- 


ook, voice, every thing was ini- 
le; ſuch ſweetneis, ſoftneſs, 
ce, modeſty. Upon my foul, 
man could boaſt of his reſo- 
I think I might now, that 


ber feet, and adoring her. However, 
# L triumphed; pride, I believe, tri- 
* umphed, or perhaps love got the 
better of love, We once more part- 
f ed, and I promiſed the next time I 
4 ſaw her, to reveal the name of my 
4 miſtreſs. | 
* I now had, I thought, gained a 
p —_— victory over myſelf; and 
* no ſmall compliments did I pay to 
my own reſolution. In ſhort, I tri- 
+-umphed as cowards and ni do 
© when they flatter themſelves with 
* having given ſome ſuppoſed inſtance 
4 of Coura ar gener 


* wiumph laſted as long ; that is to ſay, 


iſs Matthews, with 


S M a aA n 


then 


. 
witha laugh, I can believe it! W 


* „ W m oe 4 


8 7g her manner. Her manner, 
8 


ained from falling proſtrate at | 


> > a a a W W M - W N 


: and my 


till my aſcendant paſſian had a pro- 
per opportunity of diſplaying it{elf __ 


in it's true and natural colours. 
Having hitherto ſucceeded ſo well 
in my own opinion, and obtained 
this mighty ſelf-conqueſt; I now 
entertained à deſign of exerting the 
moſt romantic generoſity, and of 
curing” that unhappy paſſion which 


I perceived I had raiſed in Amelia. 


Among the ladies who had ex- 


'c. preſſed the great eateſt ſatis faction at m 
< Amcelia's misfortune, Miſs Dir, | 
.+ had diftinguiſhed herſelf in a — 


© eminent degree; ſhe was, indeed, 
ext in beauty to my angel; nay 

e had-difputed the ee and 
ad ſome amang her admirers who 
© were blind e 


« favour." 


Well, cries the lady, ( will al- 


© low you to call them blind; but 


.* Miſs Oſborne wag a charming girl.” 
dhe certainly was handfome,' an- 


ſwered he, and Very conſiderable 
fortune; ſo I thought my Amelia 
would have little ꝙ Heulty in believ- 
ing me, when I figed on her as my 
miſtreſs. And T concluded, that 
my thus placing my aſfections on her 
known enemy, would be the ſureſt 
method of eradicating every tender 
idea with which I had been ever ho- 
noured by Amelia, 5 
Well then, to Amelia I went; ſhe 
received me with more than uſual 
coldneſs and reſerves In which, ts 
confeſs the truth, there appeared to 
me more of anger than indifference, 
and more of dejection than of either. 
After ſome ſhort introduction, I re- 


and preſently mentioned Miſs "Of 
borne as the lady whoſe.name I had 
concealed : adding, that the true rea- 
fon why I did not mention her be- 
fore, was, that I apprehended there 
was ſome little diſtance between them, 
which I hoped te have the happinects 
of accommodating. jy 


Amelia anſwered with much gra- 


by vity : « If 2 know, Sir, that 


4 there is any ce between us, I 


«6 yo oe the reaſon of mat 
6 ciftan 


< not have expected to be affronted 


„ by her name. I would not have 
« you think, Mr. Booth, that I hate 


% Miſs Oſborne. No! Heavens my 


„ witneſs, I deſpiſe her tov auch. 
| 1 E « Indeed, - 


nough to give it in her 


vived the diſcourſe of: my amour, 


. 
— , A I GENS I As 


© all: Le 


& Indeed, when I reflect how much T 
e loved the woman; who hath treated 


4 me ſo cruelly, I own it gives me 


«© pain. When I lay, as I then ima- 
«'gined, and as all about me believed, 
4c upon my death - bed, in all the ago- 
« nies of pain and miſery, to become 
te the object of laughter to my deareſt 
« friend! O Mr. Booth, it is a cruel 
tc reflection! And could I after this 
cc have expected from you but why 
4c not from you, to whom I am a per- 
« ſon entirely indifferent, if ſuch a 
« friend could treat me ſo barba- 


c rouſly?“ | 


© During the greateſt part of this 
© ſpeech, the tears frogs en 7 
© bright eyes; I could endure it ng 


mily is indifferent to me? 


« Yes ſurely I do,” anſwered 0 | 


I know I am; indeed, why ſhoul 
4 J not be indifferent to you?“ | 

% Have my ess, faid I, then de- 
« clared nothing. 

«© O there is no need of your eyes, 
© anſwered ſhe. © Your tongue hath 
ac declared that you have ſingled out 
« of all womankind, my greateſt, I 
& will ſay, my baſeſt enemy. I own, 
£6 T once thought that character would 


4 have been no recommendation to 


« you—But why did I think ſo? I 
« was born to deceive myſelf,” _ 
I then fell on my knees before her; 

© and forcing her hand, cried out, O 

« my Amelia, I can bear no longer. 

«© You are the only miſtreſs of my af- 

cc fettions; you are the deity I adore.” 

© In this ſtile I ran on for two or three 

minutes, what it is impoſſible to re- 
7 peat, till a torrent of contending 


« paſhons, together with the ſurprize, 


© overpowered her gentle ſpirits, and 
£ ſhe fainted away in my arms. 

© To deſcribe my ſenſation till ſhe 
© returned to herſelf, is not in my pow- 
er.“ You need not, cried Miſs 
Matthews. Oh, happy Amelia 
© why had I not been bleſſed with ſuch 
© a paſſion? I am convinced, Ma- 
© dam,* continued he, you cannot 
expect all the particulars of the ten- 
der ſcene which enſued. I was not 


enough in 2 ſenſes to remember it 
þ it fu 


| fhce to ſay, that that 
behaviour with which Amelia, while 
ignorant of it's motive had been ſo 


6 generous,” - 


. whether we have in this place main. 

dul | + tained or deviated from that ſtrict ad. 

longer. I caught up the word indif-=her 

«© ferent, and repeated it, ſaying, © Do 

| 60 = think then, Madam, that Miſs 
44 E 
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much diſpleaſed, when lie became 
«© ſenſible of that motive, proved the 
«* ſtrongeſt recommendation to her fa. 
© your; and ſhe was pleaſed to call jt 


Generous !* repeated the lady, * an 
© ſo it was, linolt be ond the Er. 
humanity. I queſtion whether you 
6 ever had an equal,” 8, 

Perhaps the critical reader may have 
the ſame doubt with Miſs Matthews; 
and, leſt he ſhould, we will here make 
a gap in our hiſtory, to give him an 
opportunity of accurately conſidering 
whether this conduct of Mr. Booth 
was natural or no z and conſequently 


„ 


erence to univerſal truth, which we/ 
e above Al eig dite 


CHAP. In. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 
MORE OF THE TOUCHSTONE, 


Bott made a proper acknow. 
ledgment of Miſs Matthews's 
civility, and then renewed his ſtory. 
We were upon the footing of lo- 
vers; and Amelia threw off her re. 
* ſerve more and more, till at length 
I found all that return of my aftes- 
tion which the tendereſt lover can re. 
6 quire, N | 
« My ſituation would now have been 
© a paradiſe, had not my happineſs 
been interrupted with the fame re- 
« fleftions I have already mgagioned: 
© had I not in ſhort conclun? 
© I muſt derive all my joys Mom Un 
almoſt certain ruin of that df 
ture to whom I ſhould owe them. 
This thought haunts me night 
and day; till I, at laſt, grew un- 
able to ſupport it: I therefore re- 
ſolved in the ſtrongeſt manner to lay 
it before Amelia. 3 
One evening, then, after the high - 
* elt profeſſions of the moſt diſintereſt- 
© ed love, in which Heaven knows 
my ſincerity! I took an occaſion to 
© ſpeak to Amelia, in the following 


* 


manner: 5 

« Too true is it, I am afraid, we 
« deareſt creature, that the higheſt 
« human happineſs is imperfect, How 
« rich would be my cup, was jt not 


for one poiſpnous drop which 2 


' 


de farther. 


tender, 
# overflowing all her lovely cheeks. I 


« muſt be the conſequence of my ever 
61 having the honour to call you mine! 
« You know my ſituation in life, 
„ and you know your own : I have 
„ nothing more than the poor proyl- 
„ fon of an enſign's commiſſion to 
« depend on; your {ple dependance 
1 is on your mother: ſhould any act 
« of diſobedience defeat your expec- 


« tations, how wretched muſt your 


„ lot be with me! O Amelia, how 
i ghaſtly an object to my mind is the 
« apprehenſion of your diſtreſs ! can 
«] to reflect a moment on the 
« certainty of your foregoing all 
« the conveniences of life; on the 


6 poſſibility of your ſuffering all it's 
# moſtdreadful inconveniences | what” 


& myſt he my miſery then, to ſeg you 
ſ ; , ſuch 2 .atuation, and to * * aid 
mh er cauſe 


« off ging you to it : { ppoſe, too, 
1 in ſuch a ſeaſon, I ſhould be ſum- 
* moned from you. Could I ſubmit 


t to ſee you encounter all the hazards, 


1 the fatigues of war, with mel you 
©« could not yourſelf, however willing, 
1 ſupport” them à ſingle eee: 
« What then; muſt 4 leave you to 
* ſtarve alone, deprived of the tender- 
* neſs of -a huſband, deprived too of 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of mothers, 
through my means? a woman moſt 
* dear to me, for being the parent, 
te the nurſe, and the friend of my 
* Amelia, But, O my ſweet crea- 
* ture, carry your thoughts a little 
Think of the tendereſt 
uences, the deareſt pledges of 
ve. Can I bear to think of 


ing beggary on the palterity of 


„ * myAmelia ! on our—O Heavens 


gur children? — On the other 
* lide, is it poſſible even to mention the 
be word weil not, mult not, cannot, 
1% cannot part with you. What muſt 
e do, Amelia? It is now ſincerely 
4 3 2 eee 

* What advice can I give you, 
f ſaid ſhe, (in ſuch an alternative 
# would to Heaven we had never met! 
' © Theſe words were accompanied 
with a ſigh, and a look inexpreſſibly 
e tears at the ſame time 


* was endeavouring to reply, when I 
f was An by what 2. 
m—_ 


n put an 
* end to the ſcet Wo 


| 


A's the whole 1 O Amelia, whit 


Anetta, a 


Our amour had already been buzz- 
© ed all over the town; and it came 
© at laſt to the ears of Mrs. Harris; 
I had, indeed, obſeryed of late a great 
c alteration in that lady's behaviour 
© towards me, whenever. I viſited at 
the houſe; nor could I for a long 
time, before this evening, ever ob- 
c tain a private interview with Amelia; 
and now, it feems, I owed it to her 
mother's intention of over-hearing 
all that paſſed between us, | 

At the period then above - men- 
c tioned, Mrs. Harris burſt from the 
© cloſet; where ſhe had hid herſelf, and 
«. ſurprized her daughter, reclining on 
©-my boſom; in all that tender forrow 
have juſt deſeribed. I will not at- 
tempt to paint he rage of the mother, 
« or the daughter confuſion or my 
c own, „ Here are very fine doings, 
6 indeed!” cries Mrs, Harris." You 
de have made a noble uſe, Amelia, of 
* my indulgence, and the truſt I re- 
6e poſed in you. for you, Mr. 
66 Booth, E will noFaccuſe you; you 
% have uſed my child as r ought to 
Cc have expected; I may thank my- 
6 ſelf for what hath happened: wi 
much more of the ſame kind, befote 
© ſhe would ſuffer me to ſpeak ; but, 
« at laſt, I obtained a hearing, and 
«© offered to excuſe my poor Amelia, 
© who was ready to fink into the earth 
under the oppreſſiqꝶ of grief, by tak- 
© ing as much blame L could on 4 | 
s ſelf, Mrs, Harris anſwered, ** No, 
& Sir, I muſt ſay you ure innocent in 
« compariſon of her; 'nay, I can ſay, 
I have heard you uſe diſſuaſive ar- 
„ guments; and I promiſe you my 
« are of weight. have, I th | 
cc Heaven, one dutiful child, and 1 
„ ſhall henceforth think her my only 
« one: She then forced the poor, 
© trembling, fainting Amelia, out of 
the room; which when ſhe had done, 
« ſhe began very coolly to reaſon with 
me on the folly, as well as iniquity, 
Which I had been guilty of; and re- 
« prateg to me almoſt every word I had 
before urged to her daughter. In 
« fine, ſheat laſt obtained of me a pro- 
« miſe, that I would ſoon go to my 
« regiment, and ſubmit to any miſery, 
rather than that of being the ruin of 
Amelia. IO 1 
I now, for many 2 endured 
© the greateſi torments which the hu- 
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* feeling 5, and I can honeſtly ſay, 1 
tried all the means, and applied every 
t argument which I could raiſe, to cure 
me of my love. And to make theſe 
the more effectual, I ſpent every 
night in walking backwards and 
* forwards in ſight of Mrs, Harris's 
„ houſe, where 1 never failed to find 
+ ſome object or other, which raiſed 
ſome tender idea of my lovely Amelia, 
and almoſt drove me to diſtraction. 
And don't you think, Sir, ſaid 
Miſs Matthews, you took a moſt 
pre 
„ ad adit ; 
Alas, Madam!“ anſwe e 1. he, 
you cannot ſee it ig a more ab und 


not know how much we 
. * ourſelves whe 
the cure of ei 
as it is with ſame diſtempers of the 
.* body, nothing is in the leaſt agree- 


.© able to us butyy rhat ſerves to height- 
5 en the diſea . ** 


At the eng of a fortnight, when 
< I was driven almoſt to the higheſt 
degree of . deſpair, and could con- 
_* triyeno method of conveying a letter 
© to, Amelia, how was 1 furprized, 


we 


hen Mrs, Harris's ſervant brought 


me a card, With an invitation from 
the mother hexſelf, to drink tea that 
evening at her houſe 


« You will ally believe, Madam, 


chat I did not fail ſo agreeable an 


„ appointment. On my arrival, I Was 


introduced into a large company of 
men and women, Mrs. Harris and 
my Amelia being part of the com- 
any. , . 3 
Amelia ſeemed in my eyes to look 
„ more beautiful than ever, and be- 
* haved with all the gaiety imaginable. 
© The old lady treated me with much 
© civility; but the young lady took 
little notice of me, and addreſſed 
moſt of her diſcourſe to another gen- 
tleman preſent, Indeed, ſhe now 
and then gave me.a look of no diſ- 
couraging kind; and I obſerved her 


* 
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her eyes met mine: circumſtances 
which, perhaps, ought to have af- 
forded me ſufficient comfort; but 
they could not allay the thouſand 
4 doubts and fears wu which I was 
-£ alarmed; for my anxious thoughts 


man mind is, I believe, capable of- 


ſterous method to cure your- 


light than I dog; but thoſe know; 

deceive + 

etend to aim at 
r. It is with theſe, 


1 


colour change more than once, When 


* 
; [ 
11 


' 


© ſuggeſted no leſs to me than that 
Amelia had made her peace with her 
mother at the price of abandoning 
© me for ever, aud of giving her ex 
to fome other lover. All my pry. 
dence now yaniſhed at once; and! 
would that inſtant have y run 
. away. with Amelia, and have mar. 
ried her without the leaſt conſidera. 
tion of any conſequences. _ 
© With ſuch thoughts I had tor. 
mented myſelf for near two hours, 
till moſt of the company had taken 
their leave, This I was myſelf in- 
capable of doing; nor do I know 
when I ſhould have put an end to 
my viſit, had not Dr. Harriſon taken 
me away almoſt by force, telling me 
in a whiſper, that he had ig 
«to ſay to me of| great conſequence 
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© MattRaWS; and one of tif men 
c in the world he is, and an honour 


.cC 


” the ſacred order to which he be- * 
# lor "Py | 11 9 5 | 
© You will judge, replied Booth, * 
© by the ſequel, whether I have reaſon q 
* to think him 10. He then proceed: 4 
ed as in the next chapter. * 
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THE STORY: OF MR. BOOTH CON- 

 TINUED. - IN THIS CHAPTER 

THE READER WILL PERCEIVE A 

GLIMPSE OF THE CHARACTER 

_ OF A VERY GOOD DIVINE 3 WITH 

SOME MATTERS | OF 
TENDER KIND. 


g 8 * doctor conducteq e in 
his ſtudy; and the ray bk, 
© me to fit down, began, as near as 
© can remember, in theſe Words, or at 
© leaſt to this purpoſe : 
© You cannot imagine, young gen- 
«© tleman, that your = for Mas 
% Emily is any ſecret in this place; 1 
% have known it ſome time, and have 
been, I aſſure you, very much your 
«© enemy in this affair.” g 
c 8 2 that I was very much 
« obliged to him. 
„Why, ſo you are, veplied be, 
„% and ſo ps you will think your- 
„ (elf, when you know all. I went 
« about a fortnight ago 40 Mrs. 
“ Harris, to acquaint her with my 
| 6c app! ons 


«'oprehenfions on her daughter's ac- 


« poffibly not have reached her ears. 
6 2 de very plain with you. I 
« adviſed her to take all poffible care 
« her to ſome place where ſhe might 
« de ffeQually kept out of your 
« reach while you remained in the 
* bg 


8 


g fell 


«\prthy lady gema youn 
« rac Ad whom ay 
« delign of ſtealin 
- « ture for the fake of her fortune. 


Fo have 


« It was very kind of you, indeed,” 


© anſwered I, to entertain fuch an 
« opmion of me. | 

« Why, Sir,“ replied the doctor, 
«it is t 
moſt of you young gentlemen of 
« the order of the rag deſerve. I have 
« known ſome inſtances, and have 
* heard of more, where ſuch young 
« fellows have committed robbery 
under the name of marriage. 

© I was going to interrupt him with 


* have a little patience; and then in- 
* formed me, that he had viſited Mrs. 
Vith the above-mentioned 
che evening after the diſ- 
BS have related; that Mrs. 
without waiting for his in- 

on, had recounted to him all 
hach happened the evening be- 
fore; and indeed ſhe muſt have an 
* excellent memory, for I think ſhe re- 
peated every me add 
el, that ſhe had confin&d her daugh- 
* ter to her chamber, where ſhe kept 


* ſeen her ſince. 


I cannot exprefs, nor would mo- 
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«count; for though the matter was 
« much talked of, I thought it might 


« when he is affected with any thing. % 


f 4 Sir,“ ſaid he, ce if I knew half 2 


« of the young lady, and even to fend | 


a | 
"a « And do you think, Sir,” faid I, 
* « that this was acting a kind part by 
* «me? or do ycu expect that I ſnould 
to « thank you on this occaſion?ꝰ 
a « Young man,” anſwered he, I. 
0 d not intend you any kindnefs ; £3 


nor do I defire any of your thanks. Nu l 
My intention Was, to preſerve 


* 


Too na- 


a human crea- | 


- 


opinion which, I believe, 


E 


“ ſome anger, when he deſired me to 


F 


word I ſaid; and add- 


_ 


her a cloſe priſoner, and had not 


* Celty ſuffer me if I could, all that 


now paſt. The doctor took me 

; the hand, and burſt forth into 2 
'  Yarmeſt commendations of the ſenſe 

and- generoſity which he was pleaſed 


4 1 


x to K themſelves in my 


You know, Madam, his 


© zealous advocate with 


dozen ſuch inſtances inthe army, the 
“ painter ſhould ' 
all the faints in my clofet,” | 

From this inftant the doctor told 
© me, he had become friend and 
rs. Harris, 
© on whom he had at laſt prevailed, 
though not without the greateſt 
« difficulty, to confent to my marrying ' 
« Ameiia, upon condition that I ſettled * 
every penny which the mother ſhould 
* ay gown; and that ſhe would re- 
- 


a certain ſum in her hands, 
EFrhich ſhe would at any time depofit 
for my advancement in the army, 

* You will, I hope; Madam, con- 


© one of the beſt of nu. : 
© The next morning Thad permiſſion 
© to viſit Amelia, who Teceived me in 


© hended, drawing near à concluhon, - 
© I received an expreſs that a fiſter, 


whom I tenderly loved, was ſeized 


with a violent fever, and earneſtly oo 
deſired me to come to her. I imme 


* 

c 

g 

« diately obeyed the ſummons; and, 
© xs it was then about two fo the 
morning, without ſtaying even to 
take leave of Amelia, for whom I 
left a ſhort billet, acquainting hex 
* 


with the reaſon of my abſence, © 


The gentleman's houſe where my 


diſtance; and though I uſed the ut- 
moſt 1 the unmerciful diſ- 
ſenſes, as it ſoon after 


life. Ed | 
Not all the love T'bore Amelia, 


„ K „ „ „ 


© nor the tumultuous deligieg rp 

«* which the approaching hour of poſs. 

s ſeſſing her filled my heart 1 „ 
9 or 


© firong and ſingular way of expreſſing 
© himſelf on of . 54 


put red Hveries upon 


ſter then was, ſtood At fifty miles 


ina 21 20 
tirely deprived the 258 is © 


— o 
o ao 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
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my foul, I cannot yet mention. her 


_ © tothink on me.—* Send for 


„ Will nobody fetch him te me? . 
4 don't kill me befor I ſee him on; 
4“ more. You durit not uſe me ſo if. 


_ © ſeethe poor delitious creature deriving 


7 perience, and to you. muſt appear 


ther!“ upon which the fell into im- 
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© for a while, allay oy grief at the 
© loſs of my beloved Nancy. Upon 


© name without tears. Never brother 
© and ſiſter had, I. believe, a higher 
© friendſhip for each other, Poor dear 
* girl! whilſt I fat by her in her light- 
© headed fits, ſhe repeated ſcarce any 
other name but mine: and it plainly 
appeared, that when her dear reaſon 
« was ravifhed away from her, it had 
© left my image on her fancy, and that 
© the lait uſe ſhe had made of it was 
dear 
66 Billy immediately, ſhe cried, 1 
know he will come to me in a moment. 


c he was here. Every accent till 
© rings in my ears—0 heavens! to 
c hear this, and at the ſame time to 


« the greateſt horrors from my fight, 
© and miſtaking 15 for a lighwayman 
© who had a little before robbed her. 
© But I aſk your pardon, the ſenſations 
© I felt are to he known only from ex- 


« dull and infipid. At laſt ſhe ſcem- 
© ed for a moment to know me, and 
© cried, O heavens! my deareſt bro- 


c mediate convulſions, and died away 

in my arms. | 
Here Booth ftepped a moment, and 
wiped his eyes; and Miſs Matthews, 
erhaps out of complaiſance, \ wiped 
. 7 In 


nA. J. 


. TIONS OF FORTUNE. 


OO TH proceeded thus: 

This loſs perhaps, Madam, you 
© will think, had made me miſerable 
© enough; but fortune did not think 
* ſa: for on the day when my Nancy was 
© to be buried, a courier arrived from 
6 Dr. Harriſon with a letter, in which 


© the doctor acquainted me, that he 


© was juſt come from Mrs. Harris, 


_ © when he diſpatched the expreſs ; and 


© earneſtly deſired me to return the 


. © very inſtant I received his letter, as 


© I valued my Amelia. Though if 


© the daughter, added he, ſhould take 


A\"FaS8 aA aa a K 6 6 % 6 6G A 6a a a & 29 
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after her motlier (as moſt of them 
* do) it will be, perhaps, wiſer in 


. © you to ſtay away. 1 

I preſently ſent for the meſſenger 
© into my room, and with much dif. 
« ficulty extorted from him, that x 


E = 


* 


4 K 9 a WK a a 
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come to Mrs. Harris's, and that the 


I now ſoon perceived how much 


„ 6G HA A 


back to Amelia, and 5 at the 


me with w at had happened 


7 


great ſquire in his coach and fix was 


whole town ſaid he was ſhortly to 
be married to Amelia. | 


ſuperior my love for Amelia was to 
every other paſſion; poor Nancy's 
idea diſappeared in a moment; I 
quitted the dear lifeleſs corpſe, over 
which I.had ſhed a thouſand tears, 
left the care of the funeral to others, 
and poſted, I may almoſt ſay fle, 


GaRor's houſe, as he had deſurd wi 


þ Mently TOs” led 


3 


abſence. Mr. Winckworth had, it 
ſeems, arrived the very day of my de- 
parture with a grand equipage, and 
without delay, had made formal pro- 
ſals to Mrs. Harris; offering to 
ettle any part of his vaſt eſtate, in 
whatever manner ſhe pleaſed, on 
Amelia. Theſe propoials the old 
lady had, without _ deliberation, 
accepted, and had inſiſted, in the moſt 
violent manner, on her daughter's 
compliance: which Amelia had as 
peremptorily refuſed to give; K 
on her part, n the conſent whic 
her mother had before given to our 
marriage, in which ſhe was heartily 
ſeconded by the doctor, wh 


to her, as he now did to 
we ought as much to be 


man and wife, as if the *. 
had already paſſed between s. 
© Theſe. remonſtrances, che doctor 
told me, had worked no effect on 
Mrs. Harris, who ſtill perſiſted in . 
her avowed reſolution of marrying 


her daughter to Winckworth, whom 


the doctor had likewiſe attacked; 
telling him, that he was paying bis 
addreſſes to another man's wife: 
but all to no purpoſe, the young 


| goings was too much in love to 


earken to any diſſuaſives. : 

© We nowentered into a conſultation 
what means to py The doc- 
tor earneſtly proteſted againſt any 
violence to be offered to the perſon 


of Winckworth ; which, I bel ws 
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« had raſhly threatened; declaring, that 
{ if L made any attempt of that kind, 
© he would for ever abandon my cauſe. 
« | made him a 177 1 promiſe of for- 
bees. At laſt, be determined to 
. rift to Mrs. Harris, and 


he thought himſelf at liberty to join 
| 3g together without any farther con- 
Sent of the mother; which every pa- 
| hit, he'd, Had > right to refull, 
ben given, unleſs 
et, © by ſome conduct 


Lol is, + Hep OE 
; The door having ma 
EN vo better {ſnccels than before, the 


s enoug 
into 


WE Gat worthy man had over 
the ole town. The doftorgmore- 
* aver promiſed to procutea licence 
* 8 


| © and to rehm -the office 
l houſe, if could find any means 
© of conveying Amelia MART. 
by © In this hamper then 1 was carried 
to the houſe, and depoſited in the 
entry, where I had pot lain long be- 
2 Fore I'was again removed and packed 
_ * upinicattinorderts be ſentfive miles 
. © Ints.the country : for I heard the or- 


bers given as H lay in the entry; and 
there 1 likewiſe heard that elia 


and her mother were to follow me the 
© next morning, 3 
II was unloaded from my cart, and 
© ſet down with the reſt of the lumber, 
in a great hall. Here I remained a- 


* dove three hours, impatiently wait- 


S* 


3 he a found Her obdurate, he ſaid f 


„ footman who 


© paſſed between them, the fellow pro- 


ade his vid. 


Se: now debatetl was, how to get <preſently-began to execute their pur- 
elisa by fratagemy)- © poſe. They opened the hamper, and 
lo ſer prifoner m do their great Turprize diſcovered the 
EVE bed-Rlow 5 contents. No 
J orant of het Tight  '_* I took an immediate advantage of 
tie conſternation which l in 
3 Wile we were deliberating en - © the countenances of both the ſervants, 

E 8 n 14 MOAT + | . . 
n e the And had ſufficient preſence of mind 


* hehaviour to me wy 


5 fo 


oo 


ing for the evening, when Thad de- 
© termined to quit a poſture, which 
© was become very uneaſy, and break 
my priſon; but fortune contrived 
to releaſe me ſooner, by the follow- 
©ing means : the houſe where I now 
was, had been left in the care of one 
© maid-ſeryatit. This, faithful crea- 
tate came into the hall, with the 
footman who had driven the cart. A 
« ſcene of: the higheſt fondneſs having 


< poſed, and the maidconſented, to open 
2 bete seker, 
Which they agreed their miſtreſs would 
© hardhy maſs in ſuch a quantity. They 


the knowledpe of thoſe. 
ich. 1 Was privy. I told 
epended on their 

| Rte their mi- 
« ſtreſs mould ever be 1 ei- 

„ ther with What t ey had done, or 
« with what they had intended to do: 
would keep my fe- 


0 r that if they wou 
cret, I would reciprocally keep theirs. 


| then acquainted them with my pur- 
jolt of lying concealed in the houſe, 
n order to watch an opportunity of 7 
Amelia, e interview with 
Ella, „ 3 | 
In the situation ig which theſe two 
« delinquents ood, you may be aſſur- 
© ed it was not difficult for me to ſeal 
« up their Jips, 


© to. improve 

r g 
<ſecrets_to why | 
*"them that it entirely 


ay 
ö 7 


' 


4 
: 
3 
c 
5 
4 


ips, In ſhort, they agreed 
& e propoſed. I lay that 
| dear. .Amelia's bed- 


this 
= 8 


"© eyening in m ia 

chamber, and was in the morning 
© conveyed into an old lumber arret, 
where 1. was to Wait till Amelia 


\ ( N » 


whom the maid promiſed,” on her 
t arrival; to inform of my place of con- 
_ © cealment) could find Tome opportu- 
« tunity of ſeeing me. r 
I aſk pardon for interrupting you, 
cries Miſs Matthews, but you bring 
to my remembrance -a fooliſh wry 
0h I heard at that time, though 
« at a great diſtance from you: that 
an officer had, in confederacy with. 
« Miſs Harris, broke open her mo- 
© ther's'cellar, and ſtole away a great. 
quantity of her wine, I n= 

e 4 » 3p 4 


— ' IH rare 
CC ee me aan — 


0" 
: = 
Fong kd * 


* ofa 


e“ ſhocked anid confounded 


» 
* * 


foundations moſt ftories have. 


Booth told her he had heard ſome ſuch 


ching * and then continued his 


e next chapter. 
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een, 


malte the whole day in hopes 
© of which gave me ſuch delig L 
5 1 Jud Fat have” exchanged my 


bh ou odgings for the fineſt palace in 
«© the univerte.;” Cen” 5 


A little after it was dark, rs, 


„lia and her ſiſter. I cannot expreſs 
© how much my heart now: began to 
© flutter ; for as 


© ment encreaſed, fears which 


I had not felt before 'began now to 


© intermingle with them, _ 
When 1 had continued” full two 
* hours in thele cireumitances, Theard 
* a woman's ſtep tripping up ſtairs, 
* which 1 fondly hoped was my A 


ec 


« 155 as death, 


upon me i e e wi „ ge. 


It is not eg) to re 
t ſaid, nor indes can 


q caſion.— In a'wor the ſcene ended 


 « vich iy cee e . 


„ mel,” "hs Y 
And pray; cries Miſs Matthews, 
how happened this unfortunate diſ- 
n > 
7 Food anſwered, that the lady at 
© lupper ordered a bottle of wine, which 


© neither myſelf,” faid he,” * nor che 


C ſervants, had preſence of mind te pro · 
vide. Being told there was none in 
© the houſe, though the bad been be- 
* fore informed that the things came 


_ © all ſafe; the had ſent for the maid, 


©. who being unable to deviſe any ex- 
© cuſe, kad fallen onher knees, and af- 
© ter confeſſing her deſign of opening 
©, bottle, which ſhe imputed to the 


. © fellow, betrayed poor me to her miſ- 


[FRE continmed be, OI re- 
appinieſs, the expected approach «<< 


y hopes every mor 


"it only ts den you what ſort of |, Well, Madain, after 4 leflue jr 


© about a quarter of an hour's durati 
„ from Mrs, Harris, 1 fuffered ber u 


conduct me to the outer gate of her 


.©-court-yard, whence I ſet forward! 
fa Hifconſolate condition of ming, to 
© wards my laß. I had fiye miles 
te walk in a dark and rainy night; 
- but 12 can I mention theſe trifl 
_- Exrcumitances, as any aggravation of 
my difappaliitthenr.* COLON. 
% How was it pollible,” cries Miß 
Matthews, **that you could be got out 
* of the houſe without ſeeing Miſs 


9 Berg e 5 5 
„ affure you, Madam, anſwerel 


y Booth, I hae often wondered at i 


9 myſelf ; but my ſpirits were ſo much 
k at che fight of her mother, tha 


( 


nod 8 
enn. ed, I 
f 


- * rors.of Amelia, were the principal 
.* cauſe of my ſubmiſſion. * 
"It was, L left the hquſe, and walked 
© ©. about an hundred yards, when at the 
rner of the gaifleg-wall, a female 

©, Face, in a whiſper enedout, © Mr, 
©" Booth." The perſon was extremely 
# near me, but it was ſo dark I could 


* ſcarce ſee her; A did I, in the con- 
85 F fuſion . 6 * x 


as in, immediately recog- 
© na2e the voice. Hanſwered in a line 
© of Congreve s ich burſt from my 
* lips ſpontaneouſly ; for I am ſure | 
| „ had no intention. tg. quote plays 1 
* that ume: 


— 


Who calls that wretched h | thing that wa 

Arbe? 1 tt 
pon which a Woman ledpt int 
_ © my * erying O, it is indeed 
O, Mits Matthews! gueſs what I 


x 


© felt, when I found I had my Amelia 


in my arms. T embraced her with 
* 


derneſſes ints her ears ; at leaſt, if 1 
could expreſs ſo many to her in a mi- 
nute; for in that time, che alarm be. 
gan at the houſe: Mrs. Harris h 
© mifſed her wy et and the court 
© was preſently full of lights and noiſes 
© of all Kinds. _ * 


* 
* 


- © I now lifted Amelia over a gate, 


and jumping after, we crept alon 
0 . the ſide of a hedge a ti: 
£ ferent way from what led to the town, 
© asT imagined that would be the road 
1 8 through 


believe thy tender concern for theter- | 


r Id, 21 the | 
lame inſtant pouring a thouſand ten- 
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« through which they would purſue us. 

In this opinion I was right: for we 

« heard them paſs along that road, and 

bude voice of Mrs, Harris herſelf, who - 
5 Fran with the reſt, notwithſtandin 
+ Garkneſs.and the rain. By theſt 

Hom we luckily made our eſcape, | 

4b one ons over hedgeand SAN 


= * phy rg 

"4 avphich we 1 5 ourſelves, from 
' Sl. Wolent ſtorm. 

«When this was « overs and Sermons 
1 to -a I, ec 

* — bs ak? where ſhe was 
d little farther ſtriking into - = 
eher lane, to the right, the faidh 

| Fwould lead rte houſe whire we 


owed her directions, 
ngth came to 2 little cottage ahout 
133 1 

houſe. 
25 As it now; rained Vi 
ve entered this cottage,” In "with we. 
-elpied a light; without any ceremony. 
— elder] 2 ſit- 
a 15 lid fire, who 


4 


Bes . r 


 kens pn tz upon v 0 
melia ſaid, Be not furprized, 
« nurſe, though ye n ſee me in a ſtrange 
4 1 U I e The old woman 
.* having Teyeral times bleſſed her- 
how wah, eJed the moſt tender 
\ for the lady, who ſtood dri p- 
E bf het began to heſtir her- 
* in m up the fire; at the 
S E treatin 
a time entre: A wed to furniſh 
1 her with ſome clothes which ſhe 
4 © faid, though not | ne. — _ 
Fand wholelome, a uch dryer | 
| ber own. 1 1 this motion ſo 
1 2 vehemently,” that Amelia, though - 
e declared herſelf-under no appre- 
1 catching cold, (ſhe hath 
e beſt ae in the 


n — 


0 nord) at laſt conſented; and I re- 


: i tired without | ewe under a ſhed, to 
give my angel an opportunity of dreſ= 
| * — herſelf in the only room which 

the cottage afforded below ſtairs. 


At my return into the room, Ame- 
lu inſiſted on my exchanging my coat 


1 one which belonged | to the old 


AMELIA. 


1 adam, 


41 


© 'woman's ſon,” © I ant very glad, 
cried Miſs Matthews ©to Sud de did 
* not forget you. . Teen 1 thought, 


it GG cad to turn you out into 
the rain! — O Miſs 3 con; 
tinued he, taking 
— T had 4 vg 
nee — the u power of 


2 be porn — — than I 


_ { ne fn appear ad a ball pr an 

; Well, well, ers Mifs 
Matthews, to be ure [the rt 
D en wich your ſtory, 


4 n „ 


after having vipped ys as/ well as 


he N and l bur wet clothes 


F before the 
© Gtivez and after 


fre, Ther Ge eee xp 


——_ «© ty dex young, 


% dam, * mind miſpi 2 me me bugs 
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e Sal Miſs Em- 

ie Emmy Ys £ am afraid, 
knows: -nothing 
4 matter,” —“ Su he ſhould be 
* wy huſband, nurſe,” anſwered A- 
oh, good! and if be be, 

7 e the nurſe, © I hope he is forms 
«great: gentleman; or other, with a 
67 1 and a coach and ſix: for 
to Wie if an he was the greateſt 
4 Jord in | the land, 
id al, 


— But why da I attempt to 
Lo ns rr 

4 er a on 
[ ba 8 4 which I was 
6 much! deli ted, than I was of- 
fene 
„ me 


e many bitter curſes which 


that lie 2 aint me, if Jever 
. e bad huſband to fo ſweet a 


* 

91 I'fo 11 improved the hint given 
me by Amelia, that the old woman 
© had;no- doubt of gur being really 
> * marned; aud comforting . herſelf, 

t if it was not ad well as it might 
ave. been, yet Madam had enough 
6 « fo us both, and that happineſs did 
not always depend on 
© ſhe began to rail at the old lady for 
© having turned us out of doors, which 
] ſcarce told an untruth in aſſerting. 
« And when Amelia ſaid; ſhe 1 

« her nurſe would not betray. her, the 


« warmth, “ Betray you; "my dear 
ons 5 e 


_ 


of her od- 


of all this 


u would deſerve 


e ſuſpicions ſhe ſhewed of 


great riches, 


c good woman anſwered Wah much 


» 
1 
N 
5 
g 


r YT of I. 
* 


e young Madam! no, that I would 


6 not if the * ae give me all 
th. 


* that he is worth. No, not if Ma- 


4% dam herſelf would give me the 
4 great houſe, and the whole farm be- 


% {angie IDE. etc 124” 
The good woman then went out 
c. and fexchied a chicken from the rooſt, 
which ſhe killed, and began to pick, 


without aſking any queſtions, 'Dhen + 


ſummoning her ſon, ho was in bed, 


© to her aſſiſtance, ſhe began to bu: 


the chicken for our ſupper. This 


4 ſhe afterwards ſet before us in ſo neat, 


© I may almoſt ſay elegant à manner, 
that whoever would have diſdained 
© it, either doth not xno the ſenſation 
2 of hunger, or doth not deſerve to 
have it gratified Our food was at- 
« tended with ſome ale, which our 


«© kind hoſteſs ſaid. ſhe intended not to 


© have tapped till Chriſtmas: „ but, 
added ſhe, I little thought ever to 
% have the honour of ſeeing my dear 
< honoured lady in this poor place.“ 
or my own part, no human be- 
ing was t 


pretty good ſpirits; ſhe ſoftly whiſ- 
pered to me, that ſhe perceived there 
might be happineſs in a cottage. 


ſighing, a cottage with the man one 
loves is a palace. | 
When ſupper, was ended, contli- 
nued Booth, the good woman began 
„to think of our then wants, and 
very earneſtly recommended her bed 
- (4.26: usz laying it was'a very neat 
though homely one, and that ſhe 
could furniſh us with a pair of clean 
© ſheets: She added ſome perſuaſives 
< Which painted my + 
with vermilion. As for myſelf, I 
+ © behaved fo aukwardly.and fooliſhly, 
and fo readily agreed to Atmelia's re- 
* ſolution of fitting up all night, that 
© if it did not give the nurſe any ſuſpi- 
- © c1on of our marriage, it ought to 
have inſpired her with the utmoſt 


* © contempt for me. 


We both endeavoured to prevail 
with nurſe to retire to her on bed, 
but found it utterly impoſlible to 
< ſucceed; ſhe thanked heaven ſhe un- 
derſtood breeding better than that. 
And d ſo well bred was the good wo- 


man, that we could ſcarce get her 


out cf the room the whole night. 
Tuckily for us we both. underttood 


2 en an object of en vy to me; N 
< and even Amelia ſeemed to be in 


all over 
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© French, by means of which we con- 

* ſulted together, even in her preſence, 
upon the meaſures we were to take in 
oun preſent exigency. At length it 
© was keſolved att ould Foy an 
<. ter by this young lad whom I have 
* juſt before mentioned, to our worthy 
friend the doctor, deſiring his com: 
* pany at our hut, fince we thought it 
© utterly unſafe to venture to the town, 
* which we knew would be in an up- 
* roar on our account before the morn. 
„ing.“ 5 * | 
Here Booth made a full ſtop, ſmiled, 
and then faid, he was going to mention 
ſo ridiculous à diſtrefs, that he could 
Fearce think of it without laughing, 


What this was the reader ſhall know in 
this nat chapters.” (14 LS 


THE STORY or 'BOOTH CONTI- 
Nu. MORE SURPRIZING AD- 
+ "VENTURES. 1904 | 


oM what trifles, dear Miß 
0 Matthews, cried Booth, ma 


© ſome of our greateſt diſtreſſes ariſe! 


| a6 UL 2 do you not perceive-I am going to 
A cottage!* cries Miſs Matthews 


© tell you we had neither pen, ink, 
© nor paper, in our preſent exigency. 
© A verbal meſſage was now our 


only reſource; howeyer, : we con- 


© trived to deliver it in ſuch terms, 
that neither nurſe nor her ſon could 


poſſibly conceive any ſuſpicion from 


it of the prefent fituation of our af- 
fairs. Indeed, Amelia whil 

© me, I might ſafely place any gegree 
* of confidence in the ed; for he had 
© been her foſter-brother, and the had 
« a great opinion of his integrity. 
© He was in truth a boy of very good 


* natural parts; and Dr. Harriſon, 
©. who had reczived him into his fami- 


Ay at Amelia's recommendation, 


© had bred him up to write and read 


very well, and had taken ſome pains 
- © to infuſe into him the principles of 


* honeſty and religion. He was not, 


indeed, even now diſcharged from 
the doctor's ſervice; but had been 


at home with his mother for ſome 


time on account of the ſmall-pox, 


from which he was lately recovered. 
I have ſaid ſo much, continued 


Booth, of the boy's character, that 


© you may not be ſurprized at ſome 
1 1 Eos 7 « ſtories 


©ffories which I ſhall tell you of him 
« hereafter. ie men r 

Lam going now, Madam, to re- 
ute to you one of thoſe ſtrange ac- 
© cidents, which are produced by ſuch 
train of circumſtances, that mere 
t chance hath been thought incapable 
© of bringing them together; and 
« which have therefore given birth, in 
« ſuperſtitious minds, to Fortune, and 
to ſeveral other imaginary beings. 
We were now impatiently expect- 
"ing the arrival of the doctor: our 
5 meſſenger had been gone much more 


you may be aſſured, appeared not at 
i all ſhorter than it was, when nurſe; 
who had gone out of doors on ſome 
errand, came running haſtily to us, 
erying out, O, my dear youn 
. 98 her ladyſhip's coach is ju 
« at the door!“ Amelia turned pale 
* as death at theſe words; indeed, I 
feared ſhe would have fainted, if 
F could be ſaid to fear, who had 
$ ſcarce any of my. ſenſes left, and 
was in a condition little better than 
my an I's, | | | "3s 
While we were both in this dread- 
ful fituation, Amelia fallen back in 
© her chair with the countenance in 
© which ghoſts are painted, mylelf at 
her feet with a complexion of no 
very different colour, and nurſe 
ſereaming out, and throwing water 


in Amelia's face, Mrs. Harris en- 


f tered the room. At the fight of this 
ſcene, ſhe threw herſelf lit:ewiſe into 
4 a chair, and called immediately for 
'a glaſs of water, which Miſs Betty 
© herdavighter ſupplied her with: for 
das to nurſe, nothing was capable of 
* making any im . i on her, whilſt 


he apprehended her young miſtreſs . 


© to be in danger. 


The doctor had now entered the. 


© room, and coming immediately up 
* to Amelia, after ſome expreſſions 
of ſurprize, he took. her by the 
hand, called her his little ſugar- 
plum, and aſſured her there were 
none but friends preſent. - He then 
led her tottering acroſs the room to 
Mrs. Harris. Amelia then fell up- 
on her knees before her mother, but 
* the doctor caught her up, ſaying, 
Uſe that poſture, child, only to tl 

* Almighty.” But I need not men- 
# tion this ſingulatity of his to you 
* who know him ſo well, and“ muſt 


than a ſufficient time, which to us, 


have heard him often diſpute againſt 


_ * addrefling ourſelves to man in the 


© humbleſt' poſture which we uſe to- 
« wards the Supreme Being * 
I will tire you with no more par- 


' © ticulars; we were foon' ſatisfied that 
the doctor had reconciled us and our 


affairs to Mrs. Harris; and we now 
proceeded directly to church, the 
doctor having before provided a li- 
E 1th 553 pd $4 
- © Butwhere is the ſtrange accident? 
cried Miſs Matthews. © Sure you raiſed 
© morecurioſtty than you have ſatis fied. 
Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, 
6 _ reproof is juſt ; I had like to 
© have forgotten it: but you cannot 
* wonder at me, when you reflect on 
that intereſting part of my ſtory 
© which I am now relating. But be- 


© fore I mention this accident, I muſt 


tell you what happened after Ame- 
* ha's eſcape from her mother's houſe. 


Mrs. Harris at firſt ran out into the 


lane among her ſervants, and purſu- 
© ed us (lo the imagined) along the 
road leading to the town; bfit that 
being very dirty, and a violent ſtorm 
of rain coming, ſhe took ſhelter in 


© an alehouſe about half a mile from 


© her own houſe, whither ſhe ſent for 


© her coach: ſhe. then drove together 


© with her daughter to town; where 
ſoon after her arrival, ſhe ſent for 
© the doctor, her uſual privy-coun- 
© ſellorin all her affairs. They fat up 
c all night together, the doctor endea- 
© vouring, by arguments and perſua- 
« fions, to bring Mrs. Harris to rea- 
© ſon. but all to no purpoſe, though, 
© as he hath informed me, Miſs Betty 


« ſeconded him with the warmelt en- 


cronies; tis 


, Nt 
Here Miſs Matthews laughed; of 


which Booth begged to know the rea- 

fon;. ſhe,” at lait, after many apolo- 

-gies, ſaid, it was the firſt good ing ſhe 
* 2 * 


ever heard of Miſs Betty: 


faid ſhe, and aſking your pardon for 


my apinion of your ſiſter, fince you 


will have it, I always conceived her 
© to be the deepeſt of hypocrites.” 


Booth fetched a ſigh, and ſaid, he 
was afraid ſhe had not always ated ſo 
kindly ;—and then after a little heſi- 


tation proceeded, 


* 


. 4 You will be pleaſed, Madam, to. 


remember, the lad was ſent with a 
verbal meſſage to the doctor; which 


© meſſage was no more than to acquaint 


i him 


4 


EC ES - — - 


1 to the match. 
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the favour of his company, or that 


de would fend a coach to bring us 
to whatever place he would pleaſe to 
meet us at. This meſſage was to be 
© delivered to the doctor himſelf, and 
© the meſſenger was ordered, if he 
© found him not at home, to go to him 
© wherever he was. He fulfilled his 
6. orders, and told it to the doctor in 
© the preſence of Mrs. Harris.” 
„Ohl the ideot,” cries Miſs Mat- 
thews. Not at all, anſwered Booth: 
© he is a very ſenſible fellow, as you 
© will perhaps ſay hereafter. He had 
6 not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& that 
© any fecrecy was neceſſary: for we took 
© the utmoſt care he ſhould not ſuſpect 
* jt. Well, Madam, this accident, 
' © which appeared fo unfortunate, turn- 
© ed in the higheſt degree to our advan- 
« tage, Mrs. Harris no ſooner heard 
the meſſage delivered, than ſhe fell 
into the moſt violent paſhon imagin- 
able, and accuſed the doctor of being 
in the plot, and of having confede- 
rated with me in the deſign of carry - 
ing off her daughter. be : 
The doctor, who had hitherto uſed 
only ſoothing methods, now talked 
in a different ſtrain. He confeſſed 


„ a GW „ = 


duct. He ſaid, he was no meddler in 
the family affairs of others, nor ſhould 
he have concerned himſelf with her's, 
but at her own requeſt; but that 
ſince Mrs. Harris herſelf had made 
him an agent in this matter, he would 


a „ «„ «a 


* 


take care to acquit himſelf with ho- 


© nour, and above all things to preſerve 
* a young lady for whom he had the 
* higheſt eſteem : For ſhe is, cries 
he, (and by heavens he ſaid true!) 
the moſt worthy, generous and noble, 
% of all human beings. You haveyour- 
e ſelf, Madam,” ſaid he, © conſented 
I have, at your re- 
“ queſt, made the match; —-and then 
he added ſome particulars relating to 
his opinion of me, which my mo- 


© deſty forbids me to repeat. Nay, 


but, cries Miſs Matthews, I inirſt 
on your conqueſt of that modeſty 
for once. We women do not love 
to hear one another's praiſes, and 
„Iwill be made amends by hearing 
the praifes.of a man, and of a man 
* whom, 
leer, 6 I 


: * 


hall not think much the bet- 


£ - 


. © dience to your commands then, Ma 


the accuſation, and juſtified his con- 


aps, added the, with a 


AME LI A. 


< ter of upon that account. In obe. 
dam, continued he, the dodor 
«-was ſo kind to ſay, he had enqu 
into my character, and had fo 

© that I had been a dutiful ſon, and 
© an affectionate brother. © Relations,” 
© {aid he, „ in which, whoever dif. 
© charges his duty well, gives us 4 
« .well-grounded. hope, that he will 
6 behave as properly in all the rell.“ 
He concluded with ſaying, that A. 
* melia's happineſs, her heart, nay; 
© her very reputation, were all con- 
© cerned in this matter, to which, az 
he had been made inſtrumental, he | 
* was reſolved to carry her through it; 

© and then taking the licence from his 
pocket, declared to Mrs, Harris, 
* that he would go that inſtant and 
© marry. her daughter wherever he 
found her. This ſpeech, the doc. 
tor's voice, his look, and his beha- 
viour, all which are ſufficiently cal- 
culated to inſpire awe, and even 
terror, when. he pleaſes, frightened 
poor Mrs. Harris, and wrought 3 
more ſenſible effect than it was in his 
power to produce by all his argu- 
ments and entreaties ; and I have al- 
ready related what followed. 
Thus the ſtrange accident of our 
wanting pen, ink, and paper and 
our not truſting the boy with our ſe- 
_ occaſioned the diſcovery to Mrs. 

arris ; that diſcovery put the doc- 

tor upon his metal, and produced 
that bleſſed event which I have re- 
counted to you, and which as my 
mother hath ſince confeſſed, , 
but the ſpiritwhich he had exerted at- 
ter the diſcovery, could have brought 
about. | 
© Well, Madam, you now ſee me 
© married to Amelia; in which ſitu- 
ation you will, perhaps, think my 
© happineſs incapable. of addition. 
Perhaps it was ſo; and yet I can 
* with truth ſay, that the love which I 
© then bore Amelia, was not compara- 
© ble to what I bear her now. Hap- 
© py Amelia l' cried Miſs Matthews. 
© If all men were like you, all women 
© would be bleſſed; nay, the whole 
* world would be ſo in a great meaſur*: 
for upon my ſoul, I believe, that from 
the . inconſtancy of your ſex 
do ours, proceeds half the miſeries 
ia tn nh hn DT 
bar this ow ee That 
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* a © av N 


1 


: 


That we may give the reader leiſure 


» 


went, we will here put an end to this 


enA . vn. 


| Oy watcH OUR KEADERS WILL PRO- 
on OF MR. BOOTH'S CONDUCT, 
moore roceeded as follows: 


The firſt months of our mar- 
« riage produced nothing remarkable 


be © enough to mention. I am ſure I 
t; © need not tell Miſs Matthews that I 
in © found in my Amelia every perfection 
$, | ©* of human nature. Mrs. Harris at 
d © firſt gave us ſome little uneaſmeſs. 
bs « She had rather yielded to the door, 


« than given a willing conſent to the 
match; however, by de „ ſhe be- 
© came more and more fatisfied, and 
© at laſt ſeemed perfectly reconciled. 
© This we aſcribed a 
kind offices of Mifs Betty, ho had 
© always a to be my friend. 
© She had y aſſiſting to A- 
melia in making her eſcape, which I 
had no oppertunity of mentioning to 
, 3 and in all things be- 
* tayed fo well, outwardly at leaſt, 
« to myſelf as well as her fiſter, that 
ve regarded her as our fincereſt 
E e 
About half a year after our mar- 
rige, two additional companies were 
* added to our regiment, in one of 
* which I was preferred to the com- 
mand of a lieutenant. Upon this 
* occaſion, Miſs Betty gave the firſt 
* mtimation of a' diſpoſition which we 


Tour ſervant; Sir, ſays Miſs 
Matthews, © then I find I was not 
; 1 — opinion of Ny. 
No, no, -me any goodneſs in a 
Dee 
As Miſs Matthews heſitated for a 
mile or an execration, Booth pro- 
ceeded: 4 You will pleaſe to remem- 
ber, Madam, there was formerly an 
„ Agreement between _ and Mrs. 
Harris, that I ſhould ſettle all my 
; Amelia's fortune on her, except a 
„ certain fum, which was to be laid 
ut in my advancement in the army; 
„but as our marriage was carried on 
in the manner you have heard, no 


AAMELTA. 


© ſuch a 
th conſider well the foregoing ſenti- 


' BABLY BE DIVIDEDIN THEIR OPI- 


good deal to the 
. * goodneſs; and. declared, 


* have ſince too ſeverely experienced.“ 


ent was ever executed. 
© And fince I was become Amelia's 


© huſband, not a word of this matter 
< was'ever mentioned by the old lady 


Land as for myſelf, I declare I ha 


© not 


yet awakened” from that deli- 


cious dream of bliſs in which e 


< poſſefſion of Amelia had lulled me 

Here Mifs Matthews fighed, and 
caſt the tendereſt of looks on Booth, 
who thus continued his 2 Cont, 
. © Soon” after my promotion, Mrs. 
Harris one morning took an occaſion 
© to ſpeak to me on this affair. She 
< ſaid, that as I had been promoted 
gratis to a lieutenancy, ſhe would 
< afſiſt me with money to carry me 
« yet a ſtep higher: and if more was 


required than was formerly mention- 


< <d, it ſhould not be wanting, ſince 
© ſhe was ſo perfectly ſatisfied with 
my behaviour to her daughter. Add- 
< ing, that ſhe hoped 1 had ftill the 
© ſame inclination to ſettle on my wife 
© the remainder of her fortune. 
I anſwered with very warm ac- 

© knowledgments ' of my mother's 
if 1 tad 


* the world, I was ready to lay it at 
my Amelia's feet. And fo, Hea- 
* ven knows, I would ten thouſand 
worlds. * © ooo pn e 
| * Mrs. Harris med pleaſed wi 
© the warmth of my ſentiments, and 
© ſaid, ſhe Wn NET ſend to 
© her lawyer and give him the neceſ- 
* ſary orders; and thus ended our 
« converſation on this fubje&t. 
© From this time there was a very 
* viſible alteration in Miſs Betty's be- 
© haviour. She grew reſerved to her 
« ſiſter as well as to me. She wag- 
© fretful and captious on the lightel 
© occaſion; nay, ſhe affected much to 
« talk on the ill conſequences of an 
* imprudent marriage, eſpecially be- 


« fore her mother; and if ever any lit- 


c tle tenderneſs or endearments eſcape 
me in public towards Amelia, the 
«© never failed to make ſome malicious 
© remark on the ſhort duration of vio- 
© lent paſſions; and when I have ex- 
« preſſed a fond ſentiment for my wife, 
© her fiſter would kindly wiſh - ſhe 
+ might hear as much ſeven years 
hence. EF pag 3 
All theſe matters have been ſince 
© ſuggeſted to us by reflection: for 
«© wh hey actually paſſed, both A- 
melia and myſelf had our thoughts 
5 gn 
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4 ture you to 
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© too happily engaged to take notice of 
4 . e e itſelf in the mind of 
© any other perſon. - - 
Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Har- 
ris's lawyer happened at this time to 
be at London, where buſineſs detain- 
ed him upwards of a month; and as 
Mrs. Harris would on no occaſion 
employ any other, our affair was 
under an entire ſuſpenſion till his re- 
. 1 
Amelia, who was now big with 
child, had often expreſſed the deepeſt 
concern at her apprehenſions of my 
being ſome time commanded abroad; 
a circumſtance. which ſhe declared, 
if it ſhould ever happen to her, even 
though the ſhould not then be in the 
ſame ſituation as at preſent, would 
 infallibly break her heart. Theſe 
remonſtrances were made with ſuch 
tenderneſs, and ſo much affected me, 
that to avoid any probability of ſuch 
an event, I endeavoured to get an 
exchange into the horſe-guards, a 
body of troops which very rarely 
goes abroad, unleſs where the king 
imſelf commands in perſon. I 
ſoon found an officer for my purpoſe, 
the terms were agreed on, and Mrs. 
Harris had ordered the money which 
I was to pay to be ready, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppeſition made by Miſs 
Betty, who openly diſſuaded her mo- 
ther from it; alledging that the ex- 
change was highly to my diſadvan- 
tage ; that I could never hope to riſe 
in the army after it; not forgetting, 
at the ſame time, ſome inſinuations 
very prejudicial to my reputation as a 
ſoldier. . 
When every thing was agreed on, 
© and the two commitiions were actual- 
* ly made out, but not ſigned by the 
king; one day, at my return from 
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7 © hunting, Amelia flew to me, and 


& © eagerly embracing me, cried out, 


O Billy, I have news for you, 


6 which delights my ſoul. Nothing 


& ſure was ever ſo fortunate as the ex- 
& change you have made. The regi- 
« ment you was formerly in is order- 
4% ed for Gibraltar,” | 
I received this news with far leſs 
© tranſport than it was delivered. I 
© anfiered coldly, ſince the caſe was 
© ſo, I heartily hoped the commiſſions 
© might be both 1 What do 
« you lay!” replied Amelia eagerly: 
id me every thing was 
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<< entirely ſettled, That look of yours 


t hd 

&« frightens me to death,” —But I an r who 
running into too minute particulars, t cont 
© In ſhort, I received a letter by that © my 
very poſt, from the officer with whom t man 
* I hadexchanged,inſiſting, that tboug i caſn 
his majeſty had not figned the com- 41 
* miſſions, that ſtill the bargain was * 
valid, partly urging it as a right, 1 Hat 
and partly defiring it as a fayour, 1 
< that he might go to Gibraltar in my He 
© room. l his n 
This letter convinced me in fon 
point. I was now informed that next 


the commiſſions were not ſigned, and 
conſequently that the exchange was 
not compleated. Of conſequence the 
other could have no right to inſiſt on 
going; and as For l him ſuch 
a favour, I too clearly ſaw I mut 
do it at the expence of my honour. 
J was. now reduced to a dilemma, 
the moſt dreadful which I think any 


not aſhamed: to own, I found love 
was not ſo overmatched by honour as 
he ought to have been. The thoughts 
of leaving Amelia, in her preſent 
condition, to miſery, perhaps to death 
or madneſs, were anke nor 
could any other conſideration but 
that which now tormented me on 
the other ſide, have combated them 


a moment.“ 


1 * - 


No woman upon earth, cries Miſs 
Matthews, * can deſpiſe want of ſpirit 
© in a man more than myſelf; an = 
I cannot help thinking you was rather 
© too nice on this occaſion. 

« You will allow, Madam, anſwered 
Booth, that whoever offends againſt 
the laws of honour in the leaſt in- 
« ſtance, is treated as the higheſt de- 
* linquent, Here is no excuſe, no 
© pardon ; and he doth win who 
leaves any thing undone. . ut if 
© the conflict was fo terrible with my- 
« ſelf alone, what was my ſituation in 
© the preſence of Amelia! how could 
« ] ſupport her ſighs, her tears, her 
© agonies, her deſpair! could I bear 
« to think myſelf . 45 cruel cauſe of her 
« ſutferings, for ſo I was! could Ten- 
« dure the thought of having it in my 
© power to give her inſtant relief, for 
jo it was, and refuſe it her 
Mliſs Betty was now again become 
© my friend. She had ſcarce been civil 
© to me for a, fortnight laſt paſt, yet 
* now ſhe commended me to the ** 


© oo 
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brought her very 
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and as ſeverely blamed. her ſiſter, 
r whom the arraigned of the moſt 
t contemptible weakneſs, in Pres 
© my ſafety to m Honour; ſhe ſai 
t many il sture d things on the oc- 
t cafon, which I ſhall not now repeat. 
In the midſt of this Hurricane, the 
« doctor came to dine with Mrs. 
1 and at my defire, delivered 
ins opinion on the matter.” | 
Here Mr: Booth was interrupted in 


his narrative, by the arrival of a per- 


ſon whom we 


all introduce in the 
next chapter: „ 


+ RAP. Ix. 


conTAINING A SCENE OF A DIF- 
FERENT KIND FROM ANY OF THE 
PRECEDING: | S 


HE gentleinan who now arrived 
was the keeper ; or, if you pleaſe, 
{for ſo he pleafed to call himſelf) the 
povernor of the priſon. W r 
He uſed ſo little ceremony at his ap- 
4m that the bolt, which was very 
ight on the inſide, gave way, and the 
door immediately flew open. He had 
ho ſooner entered the room than he ac- 
quainted Miſs Matthews that he had 
good news, for which 
he demanded a bottle of wine as his due. 
This demand being complied with, 
he acquainted Miſs Matthews that the 
mes gentleman was not dead, nor 
was his wound thought to be mortal; 
that loſs of blood, and, perhaps, his 
ight, had occaſiened his fainting away; 
* but I believe, Madam," ſaid he, if 
© you take the proper meaſures, you 
© may be bailed to-morrow, I ex 
* the lawyer here this evening, and if 


85 t the buſineſs into his hands, 
A * » Money 


warrant it will be done. 
to be ſure muſt be parted with, that 
© is tobe ſure. People to be ſure will 


expect to touch a little in ſuch caſes. 


* For my own part, I-never deſire to 


keep a priſoner longer than the law 
© allows, not I; I always inform them 


F they can be bailed as ſoon as I know 


it. I never make any bargain, not I; 


* Falways love to leave thoſe — 5 to 
ves. 


the gentletnen and ladies themſe 


I never ſuſpe&/gentlemen and ladies cis 
& n 


© of wanting generoſity. 
Miſe — — a ſlight 


anſwer to all theſe friendly proteſſions, 


- 


now, cannot ex 


She ſaid ſhe had done nothing ſhe re- 
pented of, and was indifferent as to the 
event; All I can fay,' cries ſhe, * is, 
© that if the wretch is alive, there is 
s no greater villain in life than him- 
ſelf: and inſtead of mientioning any 
thing of the bail, ſhe begged the keeper 
to leave her again alone with Mr: Booth. 
The keeper replied, © Nay, Madam, 


perhaps it may be better to ſtay a 
« Helle * y 2 


le longer here, if you have not 
© bail ready, than to buy them too dear, 
© Beſides, a day or two hence, when 
© the gentleman is paſt all danger of 
© recovery, to be ſure ſome folks that 
© would expect an extraordinary fee 
' pet to touch any 
: — And to be ſure you ſhall want 
© nothing here. The beſt of all things 
© are to be had here for money, both 
© eatable and drinkable; though I ſay 
© it, I ſhan't turn my back to any of 
© the taverns for either eataBles or 
© wind. The captain there need not 
© have been ſo ſhy of owning ue 
© when he firſt came in; we have he 
« captains and other great gentlemen 
© here before now; and no ſhame to 
© them, though I ſay it. Many a great 
© gentleman is ſometimes 2. in 
© places that don't become them half 
© ſo well; let me tell them that, Cap- 
© tain Booth, let me tell them that.. 
J ſee, Sir, anſwered Booth a little 
diſcompoſed, © that you are acquaint- 
ed with my title as well as my name,” 
Aye, Sir," cries the keeper,* and I 
© honour you the more for it. I love 
© the gentlemen of the army. T was 
© in the army myſelf formerly; in the 
© Lord of Oxford's horſe. It is true 
© I rode private; but I had money 
© enough to have bought in quarter- 
© maſter, when I took it into my head 
© to marry, and my wife the did not 
© like that I ſhould continue a ſoldier, 


© ſhe was all for a private life; and ſo 


© T came to this buſineſs.” "1 

Upon my word, Sir,” anſwered 
Booth, you conſulted your wife's in- 
« clinations very notably ; but pray, 
vill you ſatisfy my curioſity in telling 
© me how you became acquainted that 
IJ was in the army? for my dreſs, T 
« think, could not betray me. 
' 8 Betray, replied the keeper, 1 there | 
© is no betraying here, I hope; Iam 
perſon to betray people. But 


you are ſo ſhy and peery, you would 
6 2 make one ſuſpect there was 
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more in the matter. And ·· if there 
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be, I promiſe you, you need not be 


6 
5 
© afraid of telling it we. Vou will 
© excule me giving you a hint; but the 
© ſooner the 4 that's all. Others 
may be before-hand with you, and 
l firſt come firſt ſerved on theſe occa- 
© ſions, that's all. Informers are o- 
© dious, there is no doubt of that, and 
no one would care to be an informer 
© if he could help it, becauſe of the 
© ill uſage they always receive from 
© the mob; yet it is dangerous to traſt 
© too much; and when ſofety and a 
© good part of the reward tao are on 
one fide, and the gallows on the 
© other, I know which a wiſe man 
« would chuſe.* Fr hes 1 
© What the devil do you mean by 
c all this?” cries Bocth. | V 
No offence, I hope, anſwered the 
keeper ; © I ſpeak for your good, and 
it you have been upon the ſnaffling 
© lay—you underſtand me, I am ſure.” 
Not I, anſwered Booth, upon 
my honour -- | | 
© Nay, nay,” replicd.the keeper, with 
a contemptuous ſneer, * if you are ſo 
c peery as that comes to, you muſt 
© take the conſequence. But for my 
© part, I know I would not truſt Ro- 
6 Nals with two-pence untold.” 
© What do you mean?* cries Booth: 
« who is Robinſon? | 
And you don't know Robinſon l' 
anſwered the keeper with great emotion. 
To which Booth replying in the nega- 
tive; the keeper, after ſome tokens of 
amazement, cried out, Well, cap- 
« tain, I muſt ſay you are the beſt at 
© it, of all the gentlemen I ever ſaw. 
© However, I will tell you this: the 
© lawyer and Mr. Robinſon have been 
© laying their heads together about 
© you above half an hour this after- 
' © noon. I overheard them mention 
© Captain Booth ſeveral times; and 
for my part, I would not anſwer that 
Mr, Murphy is not now goye about 
the buſineſs ; but if you will impeach: 
any to me of the road, or any thing 
« elſe, I will ſtep away to his worſhip 
© Thraſher this inſtant, and I am ſure. 
© I have intereſt enough with him to 
get you admitted an evidence. 
And fo,' cries Booth, © you really 
© take me for a highwayman?” IT 
No offence, captain, I hope, ſaid 
the keeper : „as times go, there are 
© many, worſe men in the world than 


* 
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carry out of the priſon with her; and 
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© thoſe. Gentlemen may be driven ig 
© diſtreſs, and when they are, I knoy 
no more genteeler way than the road. 
It hath been many a brave man's caſe, 
© tomy knowledge, and men of as much 
© honour too as any in the world.? 
Well, Sir,“ ſaid Booth, I aſſure 
you, I am not that gentleman of ho, 
© nour you imagine me. 
_ Miſs Matthews, who had long wn. 
derftood the keeper ao better than Mr, 
Booth, no ſooner heard his meaning ex- 
plained, than ſhe was fired with greater 
indignation than the gentleman had ex- 
preſſed. * How dare you, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe 
to the keeper, © inſult a man of faſhion, 
Tt and who hath had the honour to bear 
© his majeſty's commiſſion in the army, 
© as. you yourſelf own you know? If his 
misfortunes have ſent him hither, ſure 
we have no laws that will protect ſuch 
a fellow as you in inſulting him?! 
Fellow ' muttered. the keeper: * 1 
would not adviſe you, Madam, to we 
ſuch language to me. Do you dare 
© threaten me!” replied Mifs Matthews 
warage: * venture in the leaſt inſtance 
to exceed your authority, with regard 
to me, and I will proſecute you with 
the utmoſt vengeance,' 5 
A ſcene of very high altercation now 
enſued, till Booth interpoſed, and quiet - 
ed the keeper, who was, perhaps, enough 
inclined to an accommodation; for, in 
truth, he waged unequal war. He was, 
beſides, unwilling to incenſe Miſs Mat- 
thews, whom. he expected to be bailed 
out the next day, and who had more 
money left than he intended ſhe ſhould 


as for any violent or unjuſtifiable me- 
thods, the lady had diſcovered much too 
great a ſpirit to be in danger of them. 
The governor, therefore, in a very gentle 
tone, declared, that if he had given any 
offence to the gentleman, he heartily 
alked his pardon ; that if he had known 
him to be really a captain, he ſhould 
not have entertained any ſuch ſuſpi · 
cions ; but that captain was a . 
mon title in that place, and belonged 
to ſeveral gentlemen that had never been 
in the army, or at moſt had rid private 
like himſelf © To be ſure, captain, 
{aid he, © as you yourſelf own, your 
« dreſs is not very military ;* (for he 
had on a plain fuſtian fait) © and be- 
« ſides, as the lawyer ſays, #o/cifur & 
fir is a very good rule. And I dont 
© believe there ig 4 greater raſcal os. 


6 earth than that ſame Robinſon that I 


« was talking of. Nay, I afture you, 1 
: wiſh there | Do be no miſchief hatch- 


« ing againſt you. . But if there is, I 
« 1 do all I can with the lawyer to 
« preventit. To be ſure Mr. Murphy 
Bs one of the clevereſt men in the world 
« at the law ; that even his enemies muſt 
© own : and as I recommend him to all 
the buſineſs I can, (and it is not a lit- 


+ tle, to be fure, that ariſes in this place) 


t why one good turn deſerves another. 
And I may expe& that he will not be 
concerned in any plot to ruin any 
friend of mine; at leaſt, when I de- 
ſire him not. I am ſure he could not 
be an honeſt man if he would.“ 
Booth was then ſatisfied that Mr. 
Robinſon, whom he did not yet know 
by name, was the gameſter who had won 
his money at play. And now, Mis 
Matthews, who had very impatiently 
borne this long interruption, preyailed 
on the keeper to withdraw. As ſoon as 
he was gone, Mr. Booth began ta feli- 
citate her upon the news of the wounded 
gentleman being in a fair likelihood of 
recovery. To which, after a ſhort, ſi- 
9 6 anſwered, There is ſome- 
* thing, perhaps, which yon will not 
eaſily gueſs, that makes your congra- 
* tulations more | 
the firſt account I heard of the villain's 
baving eſcaped the fate he deſerves : 
for, I do aſſure you, at fuſt, it did 
not make me amends for the inter- 
* ruption of my curioſity. Now, I 
F nope, we ſhall be diſturbed no more, 
till you have finiſhed your whole ſtory. 
r Fou left off, I think, ſomewhere in 


— 


END OF THE 


Booth. 
* ſituation,” anſwered Miſs Matthews, 


ceable to me than 


the ſtruggle about leaving Amelia, the 
© happy Amelia. —“ And can you call 
c ** ſuch a period?“ cries 


appy ! aye, happy in any 


* with ſuch a hutband. I, at leaſt, may 
© well think ſo, who have experienced 
«© the very reverſe of her fortune; but 
* I was not born to be happy, I may 

c ny with the poet | | 
© The blackeſt ink of fate was ſure my lot, 
* And * fate writ my name, it made a 

© blot,” | 


Navy, nay, dear Miſs Matthews,” 
anſwered Booth, you muſt and ſhall 
* chaniſh ſuch gloomy thoughts. Fate 
* hath, I hope, many happy days in 
© ſtore for you.“ Do you believe it, 
Mr. Booth; repligd ſhe; $ indeed you 
© know the contrary—you muſt know 
© —for you can't have forgot. No 
Amelia in the world can have quite 
© obliterated=forgetfulneſs is not in 
our own power: if it was, indeed, I 
have reaſon to think—But Ik now not 
vhat I am ſaying. Pray, do proceed 
5 in that ſtory. | * 8 

Booth ſo immediately complied with 
this requeſt, that it is poſſible he was 
pleaſed with it. To fay the truth, if 
all which unwittingly dropt from Miſs 
Matthews was put together, ſome con- 
cluſions might, it ſeems, be drawn from 
the whole, which could not convey a 
very agrezable idea to a-conſtant huſ- 
band. Booth therefore proceeded to 
relate what is written in the third boo 
of this hiſtory. | 
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IN WHICH MR. BOOTH RESUMES 
| HIS STORY, | 


* F I am not miſtaken, Ma- 
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dam, continued Booth, 


I ] was juſt going to ac- 

© quaint you with the doc- 

. d tor's opinion, when we 

1 were interrupted by the 
© keeper. . 


The doctor having heard counſel on 
c both ſides, that is to ſay, Mrs. Har- 


© ris for my ſtaying, and Miſs Betty for 


my going, at laſt delivered his own 
< ſentiments. As for Amelia, ſhe ſat 
© ſilent, drowned in her tears; nor was 


I myſelf in a much better ſituation. 


&« As the commiſſions are not ſigned,” 
© ſaid the doctor, I think you may 
« be ſaid to remain in your former 
« regiment ; and therefore I think you 
< ought to go on this expedition: your 
« duty to yourking and country, whoſe 
« bread you hayeeaten, requires it; and 
« this is a duty of too high a nature to 
« admit the leaſt deficiency. Regard 
« to your character likewiſe requires 
4 you to go; for the world, which 
« might juſtly blame your ſtaying at 
« home if the caſe was even fairly 
© ſtated, will not deal ſo honeſtly by 

« you: you muſt expect to have every 
« circumſtance againſt you heightened, 
t and moſt of what makes for your de- 
« fence omitted; and thus you will be 
46 ſtigmatized as a coward, without any 
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be palliation. As the malicious diſpo: 
cc ſition of mankind is too well known, 
% and the cruel pleaſure which they 
te take in deſtroying the reputations of 
ce others; the uſe we are to make of 
te this knowledge is to afford no handle 
« to reproach : for, bad as the world 
&« js, it ſeldom falls on any man who 
c hath not given ſome li 1 cauſe for 
&© cenſure, though this, perhaps, is often 
« aggravated ten thouſand Fold; and 
© when we blame the malice of the ag- 
«« gravation, we ought not to forget 
«© our own imprudence in giving the 
ce occaſion. Remember, my boy, your 
«© honour 1s at ſtake; and you know 
© how nice the honour of a ſoldier is 
& in theſe caſes. This is a treaſure, 
© which he muſt be your enemy in- 
„ deed who would attempt to rob you 
« of. Therefore you ought to con- 
6 ſider every one as your enemy, who, 
„ by deſiring you to ſtay, would rob 
you of your honour.” 
© Do you hear that, ſiſter?” cries 
* Miſs Betty. Ves, I do hear it, 
© anſwered Amelia, with more ſpirit 
© than I ever ſaw her exert before, 
« and would preſerve his honour at 
« the expence of my life. I will pre- 
& ſerve it, if it ſhould be at that ex- 
cc pence; and ſince it is Dr. Harriſon's 
opinion that he ought to go, I give. 
© my conſent. Go, my dear uſ- 
“ band,” cried ſhe, falling upon her 
© knees; * may every angel of Heaven 
« guard and preſerve you. I can+ 
not repeat her words without being 
© affected,” ſaid he, wiping his mw ; 
. | 8 


* 
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» excellence of that woman, no 
1 paint: Miſs Matthews, 
{ the hath every perfection in human 

J will not tire you with the repeti 
tion of any more that paſt on that oc- 
« eaion;z nor with the quarrel that en- 
« (ved between Mrs. Harris and the 
« dotor ; for the old lady could not 
« ſubmit to my leaving her daughter in 
« her preſent condition. She fell ſe- 
« yerely on the army, and curſed the 
« day in which her daughter was mar- 
« ried to a ſoldier, not ſparing the doc- 
« tor for having had ſome ſhare in the 
« match. I will omit likewiſe the ten- 
der ſcene which paſt between Amelia 
and myſelf previous to my departure. 

Indeed, I beg you would not, cries 
Miſs Matthews; nothing delights me 
| more than ſcenes of tenderneſs. I 
{ ſhould be glad to know, if poſſible, 


{ every ſyllable which was uttered on 


© both ſides.” | 

vill indulge you then,' cries 
Booth, * as far as is in my power. 
Indeed, I believe, I am able to recol- 
ect much the greateſt part; for the 
impreſſion is never to be effaced from 
my memory. 

He then proceeded as Miſs Matthews 
deſired; but leſt all our readers ſhould 
not be of her opinion, we will, accord- 
ing to our uſual cuſtom, endeavour to 
accommodate ourſelves to every taſte, 
and ſhall therefore place this ſcene in a 
chapter by itſelf, uf ap uh all our 
. who do not love, or who perhaps 
do not know the pleaſure of tenderneſs, 
to 26 over; ſince they may do this 
without any prejudice to the thread of 
the narrative, 


CHAP. I. 


CONTAINING A SCENE OF THE 
TENDER KIND, 


"PHE doctor, Madam, continued 
1 Booth, ſpent his evening at Mrs. 
* Harris's baſe, where I fat with him 
* whilſt he ſmoked his pillow pipe, as 
* his phraſe is. Amelia was retired 
* above half an hour to her chamber, 
before I went to her. At my entrance 
* I found her on her knees; a poſture 
in which I never diſturbed her. In a 
* few minutes the aroſe, came to me, 


' apdembracing me, ſaid, ſhe had been 


ö 
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5 praying for reſolution to ſupport the 
c krusllel moment ſhe had meren | 

gone, or could poſſibly undergo. I 
© reminded her how much more bitter 
© a farewel would be on a death-bed, 
* when we never could meet, in this 
£ world at leaſt, again. I then endea- 
© youredto leſſen all thoſe objects which 
* alarmed her moſt, and particularly 
the danger I was to encounter; upon 
© which head I ſeemed a little to com- 
« fort her. But the probable length of 
f my abſence, and the certain length 
: of my voyage, were circumſtances 
* which no oratory of mine could even 
t palliate, * Oh, heavens !” ſaid ſhe, 
t burſting into tears, can I bear to 
« think that hundreds, thouſands for 
te aught I know, of miles or leagues, 
« that lands and ſeas are between us! 
“ What is the proſpect from that mount 
tc in our garden, where I have fat fo 
« many happy hours with my Billy ? 
«© whatis the diſtance between that and 
« the fartheſt hill which we ſee from 
te thence, compared to the diſtance 
«© which will be between us? You can- 
« not wonder at this idea; you muſt 
£ remember, my Billy, at this lacey 
te this very thought came Fenland in- 
& to my fareboding mind, I then beg 
« ged you to leave the army: why 
% would you not comply? Did I not 
ce tell you then, that the ſmalleſt cot- 
« tage we could ſurvey from the mount, 
% woyld be with you a paradiſe to me: 
« it would be ſo ſtill; why can't my 
% Billy think ſo? Am I ſo much his 
“ ſuperior in love? Where is the diſs 
« honour, Billy; or if there be any, 
« will it reach our ears in our little 
« hut? Are glory and fame, and not 
« his Amelia, the happineſs of my huſ- 
« band? Go then, purchaſe them at my 


C expence. You will pay a few ſighs, 


„ perhaps a few tears at parting, and 
« then new ſcenes will drive away the 
« thoughts of poor Amelia from your 
« boſom ; but what aſſiſtance ſhall I 


« have in my affliftion ? Not that any 


« change of ſcene could drive you one 
« moment from my remembrance; yet 
tc here every object I behold wili place 
«« your loved idea in the livelieſt man- 
c ner before my eyes. This is the bed 
in which you have repoſed ; that is 
« the chair on which you ſat: upon 
cc theſe boards you have ſtood; theſe 
« books you have read to me. Can I 
% walk among our beds of flowers, 
_ OE « without 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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e without viewing your favourites; 
« nay, thoſe which you have planted 
F* with your own hands? Cay I fee one 
e beauty from our beloved mount, 


* which you have not pointed out to 
* me? Thus the went on; the V n- 


« man, Madam, you ſce, ſtill prevail, 
ing. “ Since you mention it, ſays 
Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, I own 
the ſame obſervation occurred to 
© me. It is too natural to us to con- 
c fider onrſelves only, Mr. Booth.“ 
— You ſhall hear, he cried. At 
t laſt, the thoughts of her preſent con- 
c dition ſuggeſted themſelves. But 
be if,“ ſaid ſhe, “ my ſituation, even 
4c in health, will be ſo intolerable, 
de how ſhal] I, in the danger and ago- 
& nies of child- birth, ſupport your ab- 
te ſence!” Here ſhe ſtopped, and look - 
© ing on me with all the tenderneſs 
« imaginable, cried out, And am I 
te then ſuch a wretch, to wiſh for your 
6 preſence at ſuch a ſeaſon! Ought I 
«« not to rejoice that you are out of the 
% hearing of my cries, or the know- 


66 tedge of my -pains if 1 die, will 


you not have eſcaped the horrors of a 
4e parting ten thouſand times more 
% dreadful than this! Go, go, my 
« Billy; the very circumftance which 


% made me molt dread your departure, 


« hath perfectly reconciled me to it. 1 
c perceive clearly now that I was only 
te wiſhing to ſupport my own weakneſs 


with your ſtrength, and to relieve 


«© my own pains at the price, of yours. 
4 Believe me, my love, I am aſhamed 
«« of myſelf.” I caught her in my 
arms with raptures not to be expreſt 
in words, called her my herome; 
ſure none ever better deſerved that 
name; after which we remained for 


each other's embraces. “ I am con- 
vinced,” ſaid Mits Matthews, with 
licch, there are moments in life 
worth 8 with worlds.“ 


n „ „„ «a „ 


At length the fatal morning came. 


J endeavoured to hide every pang of 
my heart, and to wear the utmoſt 
gaiety in my countenance. Amelia 
acted the fame part. In theſe aſſum- 
ed characters we met the family at 
breaktaſt ; at their breakfaſt, I mean, 
for we were both full already. The 
doctor had ſpent above an hour that 
morning in diſcourſe with Mrs. 
Harris, and had in ſome meaſure re- 
 concited her to my departure, He 


ſome time ſpeechleſs, and locked in 


now made uſe of every art to 
the poor diſtreſſed 2 fo 
inveighing againſt the folly of oriet 
or by ſerioully adviſing her not 10 
grieve; both which were ſufficiently 
performed by Miſs Betty. The doc 
tor, on the contrary, had -recourk 
to every means which might caſt; 
veil over the idea of grief, and nit 
comfortable images in my angel 
mind. He endeavoured fo leſſen the 
ſuppoſed length of my abſence, hy 
diſcourſing on matters which wer 
more diſtant in time. He faid, he 
intended next year to rebuild a 

* of his parfonage-houſe ; „ and jon 
< captain,” ſays he, 5 ſhall lay the 
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© corner-ſtone, I promiſe you:“ with 


many other inſtances of the like na. 
* ture; which produced, I believe, fome 
good effect on us bot. 
* Amelia ſpoke but little; indeed, 
more tears than wards dropt from 
her : however, ſhe ſeemed reſolved 
to bear her affliction with reſignation, 
But when the dreadful news arrived, 
that the horſes were ready, and I. 
having taken my leave of all the 
reſt, at laft approached her, ſhe was 
unable to ſupport the conflict with 
nature any longer; and clinging 
round my neck, ſhe cried, “ Fare. 
«© wel, farewel for ever; for I ſhall 
“never, never, ſec you more!“ At 
£ which words the blood entirely for- 
© ſook her lovely cheeks, and ſhe be- 
came a lifeleſs corpſe in my arms. 

Amelia continued ſo long motion- 
lets, that the doctor, as well as Mrs. 
Harris, began to be under the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions : ſo they in- 
formed mc afterwards ; for at that 
time I was incapable of making any 
obſervation. I had indeed very little 
more uſe of my lenſes than the dear 
creature whom I ſupported. At 
length, however, we were all deli- 
vered from our fears; and life again 
viſited the lovelieſt manſion that hu- 
man nature ever afforded it _ 
I had been, and yet was, fo temi- 
* fied with what had happened, and 
« Amelia continued yet fo weak and 
ill, that I determined; whatever might 
# be the conſequence, not to leave 
« her that day: which reſolution ſhe 
© was no ſooner acquainted with, than 
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© ſhe fell on her knees, crying, 
« Heaven, I thank thee for this re- 


« prieve at leaſt, Oh | that every ho 


f 
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6 into is dear day. rn ogg ee 
Our good friend the doftor temajn- 
cd with us» He ſaid, he had in- 
« tended to viſit a family in ſome afflic- 
don but I don't know, lays he, 
« why 1 ſhould ride a dozen miles af: 
« ter affliction, when we have enougb 
« here.” Of all mankind, the doctor is 
the beſt of comforters. As his exceſſi ve 
« good-nature. makes him take vaſt de- 
light in the office; ſo his greatpenetra- 
tion into the human mind, joined to 
his great experience, renders him the 
t molt wonderful proficient in it; and 
he ſo well knows when to ſooth, when 
i to reaſon, and when to ridicule, that 
he never applies any of thoſe arts 
improperly, which 1s almoſt univer- 
ally the caſe, with the . phyſicians 
of the mind, and which it requires 
« very great judgment and dexterity ta 
„ a 
The doctor principally. applied 
« himſelf to Wa angers of 
' the ſiege, in which he ſucceeded fo 
© well, that he ſometimes forced a 
mile even into the face of Amelia. 
© But hat moſt comforted her, were 
' the arguments he uſed to convince 
* her of the probability of > 595 
' if not immecliate return. He ſaid, 
* the general opinion was, that the 


| * place would be taken before our ar- 


+ rival. there: in which cafe, we ſhould 
have nothing more to do, than to make 
* the beſt of our way home again. 

Amelia was ſo lulled by theſe arts, 
* that ſhe paſſed the day much better 
* thay I expected. Though the doc - 
© tor could not make pride ſtrong e- 
© nough to conquer love ; yet, he ex- 
*alted the former to make ſome ſtand 
* agaiuſt. the latter; inſomuch, that 
* my'poor. Amelia, I believe more than 
once, flattered. herſelf, to ſpeak. the 
© lan of the world, that her rea- 
* ſon had gained an entire victory over. 
. ber paſſion zl love. brought up a 
* reinforcement; if I may uſe that term, 
* of tender ideas, and bore down all 


© before him. | | | 
the doctor and I 


In the eveni 
* paſſed another half hour together, 
© when he ſed to me to endeavour. 
* to leave Amelia aſleep in the morn» 
ing, and . promiſed me to be at hand 
* when heawaked, and to ſupport her 


6 * : 
© th all the affiſtance in his power. 
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„He added, that nothing was. more 


c fooliſh, than for friends to take leave 
« of each other. It is true, indeed, 
« ſays he, © in the common acquaint- 
&« ance. and friendſhip: of the world, 
« this is a very hatmleſs.ceremony ; 
but between two perſons who really 
6“ ſove each other, the church of Rome 
«© neyer invented a penance half ſo ſe- 


4 dere as this, which we abſurdlyims 


tc pole on purſel ves. 


© I greatly approved the dodor's pro- 
© poſal; thanked him; and ad 4 


© I pallible, to put it in execution. He 


then ſhook me by the hand, and hearti» 
© ly wiſhed me well: ſaying, in his blunt 
© way: << Well, bay, I hope .to- ſce 
& thee crowned with laurels at thy re- 
„ turn. One comfort L have, at leafty 
*« that ſtone walls and a ſea wilkpre- 
<< vent thee from running away.”  - 
When 1 had left the doctor, I re- 
* paired to my Amelia, whom I found 
in her chamber, employed in a very 
different manner from what ſhe. had 
been the preceding night; ſhe wag 
© buſy in packing up ſome trinkets in 
© a caſket, which the deſired me to 
carry with me. This caſket was her 
© own work, and ſhe had juſt faſtened 
© it as I came to herr. "2 
* Her eyes very plainly. diſcovered 
© what had alles while ſhe was en» 
* gaged in her work ; however, her 
countenance was now ſerene, and ſhe 
« ſpoke, atleaſt with ſome chearfulneſs. 
© But after ſome time, Vou muſt 
© take care of this caſket, Billy,” faid 
© ſhe; * you muſt indeed, Billy 
© for „ almoſt choaked 
© her, till a flood of tears gave her re. 
lief, and then ſhe proceeded ( for L 
4 ſhall be the happieſt woman that ever 
«© was born, when I ſee it again. —f 
© tald her, with the bleſſing of God 
that day would ſeon-come.  **Soon4”? 
© anſwered ſhe,-** no, Billy, notſoon z 
6e a week is an age but yet the happy. 
c day may come. It ſhall, it muſt, 
„it will! Yes, Billy, we ſhall meet, 
& never to part again even in this 
«© world, I hope. - Pardon my weak · 
« nels, Miſs Matthews; but upon my 
« ſoul, I cannot Bog. it 3. cried, he, 
wiping his eyes. fell, I wonder at 


18 
* 


« your patience, and I will try it no 
long a ſtruggle between variety of 
12 having not cloſed her 


n 
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* eyes during three ſueceſſive nights, 
* towards the morning fell into a pro- 
© found fleep; In which fleep I left 
© her—and beg dreſſed myſelf with 
© al! the expedition imaginable, ſing- 
ing, whiſtling, burrying, attempting 
by every method to baniſh thought 
I mounted my horſe, which I ad 
over-night . Kr to be ready, and 
galloped away from that houſe where 
all my treaſure was depoſited, _ 
Thus, Madam, I have, in obedi- 
ence to your commands, run through 
a ſcene, which, if it hath been tire- 
ſome to you, you muſt yet acquit me 
of having obtruded upon you. This 
I am cor vinced of, that no one is ca- 
able of taſting ſuch a ſcene, who 
hath not a heart full of tenderneſs ; 
and perhaps not even then, unleſs 
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he hath been in the ſame ſituation.” 


CHAP, III. 
IN WHICH MR, BOOTH SETS FOR- 
WARD ON HIS JOURNEY. 


0 ELL, Madam, we have now 
| taken our leave of Amelia. 
© T rode a full mile before I once ſuf- 


fered myſelf to look back; but now 


being come to the top of a little hill, 
© the laſt ſpat I knew which could 
give me a proſpect of Mrs. Harris's 
© houſe, my reſolution failed; I ſtop- 
ped and caſt my eyes backward. Shall 
© I tell you what I felt at that inſtant ! 
© I do afſure you I am not able. So 
© many tender ideas crouded at once in- 
to my mind, that, if I may uſe the ex- 
6 eon, they almoſt diſſolved my 
6 end, And now, Madam, the moft 
© unfortunate accident came firſt into 
© my head. This was, that I had in 
the hurry and confuſion left the dear 
caſket behind me. The thought of 
oing back at firſt r itſelf; 
. the conſequences of that were too 
apparent. I therefore reſolved to 
ſend my man, and in the mean time 
to ride on ſoftly on my road.” He 
immediately executed my orders, and 
after ſome time, feeding my eyes 
with that delicious, and yet heart- 
felt proſpe&, I at laſt turned my 
© horſe to deſcend the hill, and pro- 
© ceeded about a hundred yards, when, 
© conſidering with myſelf, that I ſhould 
© loſe no time by a ſecond indulgence, 
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_ © of favour. Indeed, he waited on me 


© I again turned back, and once more 5 ſhall love well enough to make me 


« feaſted my fight with the fame fit 
C 1 pleaſure, till my man returned 
© bringing tne the caſket, and an x. 
© count that Amelia ſtill continued it 
© the ſweet fleep I left her. I now fhd. 
denly turned my horſe for the 1; 
time, and with the utmoſt reſoly: 
tion purſued my journex. 
"= EET man at his return 
© Biit before I mention any thing d 
© him, it may 7 wp Madam, 9 
© acquatht you who he was. He wy 
the foſter- brother of my Ameliz, 
© This young fellow had taken it in 
His head to go into the army; and 
© he was deſirous to ſerve under m 
© command: The doctor conſented 
to diſcharve him; his mother at lf 
* yielded to his importunities; and | 
© was very eaſily prevailed on to lit 
© one of the handſomeſt young fellow; 
in England. DR: | 

«< You will eaſily believe I had fome 
little partiality to one whoſe milk A. 
melia had ſucked ; but as he had ne- 
ver ſeen the regiment, I had no op- 
portunity to ſhew him any great mark 


© as my ſervant; and I treated him 
© with all the tenderneſs which can be 
© uſed to one in that ſtation. 

When I was about to change into 
the horſe-gtards, the poor fello be- 
gan to droop, fearing that he ſhould 


no longer be in the ſame corps with 


me; though certainly that would not 
© have been the caſe. However, he 
© had never mentioned one word of his 
« diffatisfation. He is, indeed, a fel- 
© low of à noble ſpirit z but when he 
© heard that I was to remain where [ 
© was, and that we were to go to Gib- 
© raltar together, he fell into tranſ- 


«ports of joy little ſhort of madneſs. 


In ſhort, the poor fellow had imbibed 
« very ſtrong affeQion for me; though 
© this was what I knew nothing of till 
© long after. | | . 

When he returned to me then, as 


© I was ſaying, with the caſket, I ob- 


© ſerved his eyes all over blubberedwith 
© tears. I rebuked him a little too 
© raſhly on this occaſion. © Heyday! | 
« ſays I, hat isthe meaning of this; 
© hope I have a milk-ſop with 
e me. If I 9 you would ſhew 
« ſuch a face to the 


02 


© need not fear that, ; 
« I ſhall find nobody there that I 


bu cry. 


d ſh 
enemy, I would. 
ec leave you behind.” —* Your honour 


: 
| 
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t cty.“ I was highly pleaſed with 
t this anſwer, in which I thought I 
could diſcover both ſenſe and ſpirit. 
I then aſked him what had occaſioned 
thoſe tears ſince he had left me; (for 
© he had no ſign of any at that time) 
© and whether he had ſeen his mother 
(at Mrs. Harris's. He anſwered in 
« the negative, and begged that 1 
e would aſk him no more queſtions; 
adding, that he was not very apt to 
ery, and he hoped he ſhould never 
© give me ſuch another opportunity of 
' blaming him. I mention this only 
i as an inftance of his affection to- 
«wards me; for I never could account 
( for thoſe tears, any otherwiſe than by 
placing them to the account of that 
© diſtreſs in which he had left me at 
«© that time, We travelled full forty 
© miles that day, without baiting ; 
© when arriving at the inn where I in- 
© tended to reſt that night, I retired 
immediately to my chamber, with 
© my dear Amehia's caſket, the open- 
ing of which was the niceſt repaſt, 
© and to which every other hunger gave 
© way, | | 

© It is impoſſible to mention to you 
call the little matters with which A- 
melia had furniſhed this caſket. It 
© contained medicines of all kinds, 
* which her mother, who was the Lady 
© Bountiful of that country, had ſup- 
* plied her with. The moſt valuable 
* of all to me was a lock of her dear 
* hair, which J have from that time to 
this worn in my boſom. What would 


© T have then given for a little picture 


© of my dear angel, which ſhe had loſt 
© from her chamber about a month 
© before, and which we had the higheſt 


mon in the world to imagine her 


* ſiſter had taken away! forthe ſuſpi- 

* con lay only between her and Ame- 

* lia's maid, who was of all creatures 

* the honeſteſt, and whom her mittreſs 

; often truſted with things of 

much greater value: for the picture 

which was ſet in gold, and had two 

or three little diamonds round it, was 

* worth about twelve guineas only; 

* whereas Amelia left jewels in her 

* care of much greater value.” 

A * Sure,* cries Miſs Matthews, the | 
could not be ſuch a paultry pilferer.” 

4 Not on account of the gold or the 

: Jewels,” cries Booth. We imputed 

„to mere ſpite, with which I aſſure 
Jou the abounds ; and ſhe knew that 
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next to Amelia herſelf, there was no- 
thing which I valued ſo much as 
this little picture: for ſuch a reſem- 
blance did it bear to the original, that 
Hogarth himſelf did never, I believe, 
draw a ſtronger likeneſs. Spite there- 
fore was the only motive to this 
cruel depredation; and indeed her 
behaviour on the occaſion ſufficient- 
ly convinced us both of the juſtice 
of our ſuſpicion, though we neither 
of us durk accuſe her; and ſhe her- 
ſelf had the aſſurance to inſiſt very 
ſtrongly (though ſhe could not pre- 
vail) with Amelia to turn away her 
innocent maid, ſaying, ſhe would 
not live in the houſe with a thief.” 

_ Miſs Matthews now diſcharged ſome 
curſes on Miſs Betty, not much worth 
repeating, and then Mr. Booth pro- 
ceeded in his relation, 
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CHAP. IV. 


A SEA-PIECE. 


* 


HE next day we joined the re- 
| © giment, which was ſoon af- 

ter to embark. Nothing but mirth 

and jollity were in the countenance ' 
of every other officer and ſoldier ; 
and as I now met ſeveral friends ' 
whom 1 had not ſeen for above a year 
before, I paſſed ſeveral happy hours, 
in which poor Amelia's image ſeldom 
obtruded itſelf to interrupt my plea- 

ſure. To confeſs the truth, dear 
Miſs Matthews, the tendereſt of paſ- 
ſions is capable of ſubſiding; nor is 
abſence from our deareſt friends ſo 
unſupportableas it may at firſt appear. 
Diſtance of time and place do really 
cure what they ſeem to aggravate; 
and taking leave of our friends re- 
© ſembles taking leave of the world; 
concerning which, it hath been often 
« ſaid, that it is not death, but dying, 
© which is terrible. Here Miſs Mat- 
thews burſt into a fit of laughter, and 
cried, * I ſincerely aſk your pardon ; ' 
© but I cannot help laughing at the 
« gravity of your philoſophy.” Booth 
anlwered, that the doctrine of the paſ- 
ſions had been always his favourite 
ſtudy; that he was convinced every man 
acted entirely from that paſſion which 
was uppermoſt : Can I then think, 
ſaid he, without entertaining the ut- 
* moſt contempt for myſelf, that any 
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_ © pleaſure upon 2 drive the 


thoughts 


eyes during three ſucceſſive nights, 
* towards the morning fell into a pro- 
« found fleep; In which ſleep I left 
© her—and having drefſed myſelf with 
* al! the expedition imaginable, ſing- 
« ing, whiſtling, burrying, attempting 
© by every method to Vaniſh thought 

© I mounted my horſe, which 1 had 
© over-night ordered to be ready, and 
_ © 'palloped away from thathouſe where 

© all my treaſure was depoſited. _ 

© Thus, Madam, I have, in obedi- 
© ence to your commands, run through 
© a ſcene, which, if it hath been tire- 
« ſorne to you, you muſt yet acquit me 
© of having obtruded upon you. This 
I am cot vinced of, that no one is ca- 
< pable of taſting ſuch a ſcene, who 
6 — not a heart füll of tenderneſs; 
and perhaps not even then, unleſs 
© he hath been in the ſame ſituation.” 


CHAP. III. 


IY WHICH MR, BOOTH SETS FOR- 
WARD ON HIS JOURNEY. 


XYELL, Madam, we have now 
V © taken our leave of Amelia. 
© I rode a full mile before I once fuf- 
_ © fered myſelf to look back; but now 
. © heitig come to the top of a little hill, 

© the faſt ſpot I knew which could 
give me a proſpe& of Mrs. Harris's 
c Boats, my refolution failed; I ſtop- 
© ped and caſt my eyes backward, Shall 
6 | tell you what I felt at that inftant | 
I do aſſure you I am not able. So 
© many tender ideas crouded at once in- 
© to my mind, that, if T may uſe the ex- 
c celan, they almoſt diffolved my 
© heart. And now, Madam, the moll 
© unfortunate accident came firſt into 
© my head. This was, that 1 had in 
© the hurry and confuſion left the dear 

« caſket behind me. The thought of 
back at firſt ſuggeſted itſelf; 


© &0m 
( a the conſequences of that were too 5 


apparent. I therefore reſolved to 
© ſend my man, and in the mean time 
© to ride on ſoftly on my road. He 
immediately executed my orders, and 
© after ſome time, feeding my eyes 
© with that delicious, and heart- 
« felt proſpect, I at laſt turned my 
© horſe to deſcend the hill, and = 
© ceeded about a hundred yards, when, 
© conſidering with myſelf, that I ſhould 
© loſe no time by a ſecond indulgence, 


© I again turned back, and once more 


c command. 


portunity to ſhewhim any 
4 of pot Indeed, he walted on me 


no lon 
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0 * pleaſure, till my man n 
© bringing me the caſket, and an ac; 
© count that Amelia ſtill continued i 
© the ſweet ſleep 1 left her. I now ths. 
« denly turned my horſe for the lat 
time, and with the utmoſt eie 
tion purſued my ſourne y,. 
I perceived my man at his retira 
© Biit before T mention any thing of 
© him, it may he proper, Madan,” 9 
© acquaint you WO he was. "He wa 
the foſter- brother f my Anielia, 
© This young fellow had taken it into 
His head to go into the army; and 
© he was defirous to ſerve under my 
: The doctor cbnfen 
> _ him; his mother at hf 
« yielded to his importunities and 1 
eas very eaſily prevailed on to lift 
one of the handſomeſt young fellow; 
r / (( 
Vou will eaſily believe I hal mt 
little partiality to one whoſe milk A. 
melia had ſucked; but as he had ne- 
ver ſeen the regirhenit, 1 had n 2 
tm 


as my ſervant; and I treated him 
6 with all the tenderneſs whiclican be 
uſed to one in that ſtation.” 
When I Was about to change into 
the horſe-gtiards, the poor fellow be- 
* gan to Uroop, 4 he mould 
be in the ſame corps with 
me; though certainly that would not 
© have been the caſe. © However, he 
© had never mentioned one word of his 
« diffatisfaion.” He is, indeed, afel- 
© low of à noble ſpirit z but when he 
© heard that I Was to remain where I 
© was, and that we were to go toGib- 
© raltar together, he fell into tran 


© ports of joy little ſhort of madneſs. 


© In ſhort, the poor fellow had imbibed 
© very ſtrong affe&ion for me; though 
© this was what T knew nothing of till 
© Jong furt. 5s 
When he returned to me then, as 
I was ſaying, with the caſket, I ob- 


© ſerveqhis eyes all over blubberedwith 


© tears. I febuked him u little too 


© raſhly on this occaſion. Heyda! 
« ſays, *« what 7 meaning of this ; 
„% I hope I have not a milk-ſop with 
« me. If T _— you would ſhew 
“ fuch a face to the 
« leave you behind. Your honour 


<< need not fear that, anfwered he; 


«© I ſhall find nobody there that I 
„ ſhall love well enough to 4 


FE. 


dh 
enemy, 1 would 
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1 cry.“ 1 was highly pleaſed with 
wt anſwer, in which ; thought 1 
could diſcover both ſenſe and ſpirit. 
I then aſked him what had occaſioned 

{ thoſe tears ſince he had left me; (for 
Che had no fign of 2. at that time) 
and whether he had ſeen his mother 
oat Mrs. Harris's. He anſwered in 
«the negative; and begged that I 
e would aſk him no more queſtions; 
© additig, that he was not very apt to 
ery, and he hoped he ſhould never 
give me ſuch another opportunity of 
© blaming him. I mention this only 
an inſtance of his affection to- 
«wards me; for I never could account 
(fortlioſe tears, any otherwiſe than by 
placing them to the account of that 
, refs in which he had left me at 
©that time. We travelled full forty 
© miles that day, without baiting ; 

© when arriving at the inn where I in- 

t tended to reſt that ni ht, I retired 
immediately to my chamber, with 
my dear Amelia's caſket, the open · 
' ing of which was the niceſt repaſt, 
and to which every other hunger gave 


© way. | 
Wh ſe is ee to mention to you 
ttle 


' all the little matters with which A- 
melia had furniſhed this caſket. It 
© contained medicines of all kinds, 
© which her mother, who was the Lady 
© Bountiful of that country, had ſup- 
* plied her with. The moſt valuable 
"of all to me was a lock of her dear 
* hair, which I have from that time to 
* this worn in my boſom. What would 
have then given for a little picture 
© of my dear angel, which ſhe had loſt 
from her chamber about a month 
before, and which we had the higheſt 
wien in the world to imagine her 
"titer had taken away ! for the ſuſpi- 
* con lay only between her and Ame- 
"lia's maid, who was of all creatures 
* the honeſteſt, and whom her miſtreſs 
had often truſted with things of 
much greater value: for the picture 
which was ſet in gold, and had two 
dr chree little diamonds round it, was 
; Worth about twelve guineas only; 
whereas Amelia left jewels in her 
* care of much greater value. | 
5 Sure, cries Miſs Matthews, * ſhe 
could not be ſuch a paultry pilferer.” 
Not on account of the gold or the 
ſewels, cries Booth. We imputed 


- to mere ſpite, with which I aſſure ' 
You the abounds ; and ſhe knew that 


and taking leave of our friends re- 


$$ 


next to Amelia herſelf, there was no- 
thing which I valued ſo much as' 
this little picture: for ſuch a reſem- 
blance did it bear to the original, that 
- Hogarth himſelf did never, I believe, 
draw a ſtronger likeneſs. Spite there- 
fore was the only motive to this 
cruel | depredation ; and indeed her 
behaviour on the occaſion ſufficient- 
ly convinced us both of the juſtice. 
of our ſuſpicion, though we neither 
of us durſt accuſe her; and ſhe her- 
ſelf had the aſſurance to inſiſt very 
ſtrongly (though ſhe could not pre- 
vail) with Amelia to turn away her 
innocent maid, ſaying, ſne would 
not live in the houſe with a thief.” 

_ Miſs Matthews now diſcharged ſome 
curſes on Miſs Betty, not much worth 
repeating, and then Mr. Booth pro- 
ceeded in his relation. | 
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CHAP. Iv. 
FF 


HE next day we joined the re- 
| „ giment, which was ſoon af- 

© ter to embark. Nothing but mirth 

and jollity were in the countenance ' 

of every other officer and ſoldier; ' 

© and as I now met ſeveral friends 

© whom I had not ſeen for above a year 

© before, I paſſed ſeveral happy hours, 

© in which poor Amelia's image ſeldom - 


a” 


© obtruded itſelf to interrupt my plea· 


© ſure. To confeſs the truth, dear 
© Miſs Matthews, the tendereſt of paſ- 
© ſfions is capable of ſubſiding; nor is 
* abſence from our deareſt friends ſo 
© unſupportableas it may at firſt appear. 
© Diſtance of time and place do really 
© cure what they ſeem to aggravatez 


* 


oy 


© ſembles taking leave of the world; 
concerning which, it hath been often 
« ſaid, that it is not death, but dying, i 

c which is terrible.“ Here Miſs Mat- 
thews burſt into a fit of laughter, and 
cried, I ſincerely aſk your pardon; 
but I cannot help gy at the ' 
« gravity of your philoſophy.” Booth 
anlwered, that the doctrine of the paſ- 


ſions had been always his favourite 


ſtudy ; that he was convinced every man 
acted entirely from that paſſion which 
was uppermoſt : © Can I then think,” 


| ſaid he, © without entertaining the ut- - 

© 'moſt contempt for myſelf, that any 

« pleaſure upon earth could drive the 
| H thoughts 


/ 


thoughts of Amelia one inſtant from * terrors with which this form, if it 


« my mind. | 8 
At length we embarked on board 

« a tranſport, and ſailed for Gibraltar: 

hut the wind, which was at firſt fair, 


« ſoon chopped about; fo that we were 


© obliged for ſeveral days, to beat to 
« windward, as the fea phraſe is. Du- 
ring this time, the taſte which I had 
of a ſea-faring life did not appear 
© extremely agreeable. We rolled up 
6 and down in a little narrow cabin, 
« in which were three cfficers, all of 
< us extremely ſea-ſick ; our ſickneſs 


being much aggravated by the mo- 


- © tion of the ſhip, by the view of each 
© other, and by the ſtench of the men. 
© But this was but a little taſte indeed 
« of the miſery which was to follow; 
© for we were got about ſix leagues to the 
© weſtward of Scilly, when a violent 
< {torm aroſe at north-eaſt, which ſoon 


© raiſed the waves to the height of moun- 


© tains. The horror of this is not to be 
« adequately deſcribed to thoſe who have 
© never ſeen the like. The ſtorm be- 


gan in the evening, and as the clouds 


© brought on the night apace, it was 
© ſoon entirely dark; nor had we, du- 


© ring many hours, oy other light 
Y 


© than what was cauſed by the jarrin 
c elements, which frequently ſent forth 
« flaſhes, or rather ſtreams of fire; and 


c whilſt theſe preſented the moſt dread- 


© ful objects to our eyes, the roaring 
© of the winds, and the daſhing of the 
« waves againſt the ſhip and each other, 
formed a ſound altogether as horrible 
* for our ears; while our ſhip, ſome- 
«© times lifted up as it were to the ſkies, 
© and ſometimes {wept away at once as 
© into the loweſt abyſs, ſeemed to be 
the ſportof the winds and ſeas. The 
© captain himſelf almoſt gave all for 
© Joſt, and expreſſed his apprehenſion 
© of being inevitably caſt on the rocks 


© of Scilly, and beat to pieces. And 


© now, while ſome on board were ad- 
* drefling themſelves to the Supreme 
Being, and others applying for com- 
fort to ſtrong liquors, my whole 
thoughts were entirely engaged by 
my Amelia. A thouſand tender ideas 
crouded into my mind. I can tru- 
iy tay, that I had not a ſingle conſi- 

eration about myſelf, in which ſhe 
was not concerned. Dying to me 
was leaving her; and the fear of ne- 
© yer hain K 


« ſtuck in my heart. Again, all the 
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reached her ears, muſt fill her gentle 
mind on my account, and the agonieg 
which ſhe muſt undergo, when fs 


heard of my fate, gave me ſuch in- 


tolerable pangs, that I now repented 
my reſolution, and wiſhed, I own 
J wiſhed, that I had taken her ad. 
vice, and preferred love and a cottage 


to all the dazzling charms of honour, 
While I was tormentmg myſeiſ 
with theſe meditaticns, and had con- 
cluded myſelf as certainly loſt, the 
maſter came into the cabbin, and 
with a chearful voice, aſſured us 
that we had eſcaped the danger, and 
that we had certainly paſſed to the 


weſtward of the rock. This was 


comfortable news to all preſent; and 
my captain, who had been ſome time 
on his knees, leapt ſuddenly up, and 
teſtified his joy with a great oath, 
© A perſon unuſed to t 
have been aſtoniſhed at the ſatisfac- 
tion which now diſcovered itſelf in 
the maſter or in any on board : for 
the ſtorm ſtill raged with great vio- 
lence, and the day-light which now 
appeared, preſented us with, ſights 
of horror ſufficient to terrify mipds 
which were not abſolute ſlaves to the 
paſſion of fear; but ſo great is the 
force of habit, that what inſpires a 
landman with the highelt apprehen- 
fron of danger, gives not the leaſt 
concern to a ſailor, to whem rocks 
of terror. 


obje 


The maſter, however, was 2 little 


miſtaken in the preſent inſtance ; for 
he had not left the cabbin above an 
hour, betore my man came running 


to me, and acquainted me 2 the 
ſhip was half full of water; that the 


ſailors were going to hoiſt out the 
boat and ſave themſelves, and beg- 
ged me to come that moment along 


with him, as I tendered my preſer- 
vation. With this account, which 


was conveyed to me in a whiſper, 1 
acquainted both the captain and en- 


ſign; and weall together immediately 


mounted the deck, where we fou 


the maſter making uſe of all his ora- 


tory to perſuade the ſailors, that the 


ſhip was in no danger; and at tn 


ſame time employed all his authority 


© to ſet the pumps agoing, which 


© aſſured them would keep 
* under, and (aye his dear Lovely _ 
| . 


the water 


* 


ſea would 


and . — are almoſt the only 
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e oy, (for that was the name of the 


| - « ſhip) which he {wore he loved as 


« dearly as his own ſou]. 


quite ſtupified with fear. I never in- 


© deed ſaw a more miſerable example 
* of the great power of that paſſion: 


Indeed this ſufficiently appeared; I muſt not, however, omit doing him 


: for the leak was ſo great, and the 
« water flowed in fo plentifully, that 
«his Lovely Peggy was half filled, 
before he could be brought to think 
« of quitting her; but now the boat 
« was brought along-ſide the ſhip ; 
and the maſter himſeif, notwithitand- 


« jng all his love for her, quitted his 


6 ſhip, and leapt into the boat. Ever 

man preſent attempted to follow his 
« example, when J heard the voice cf 
my ſervant roaring forth my name 
in a kind of agony. I made directly 
to the ſhip ſide, but was too late: for 
„the boat, being already over-laden, 
put directly off. And now, Madam, 
0 * going to relate to you an in- 
© ſtance of heroic affection in a poor 
fellow towards his maſter, to which 
love itſelf, even among perſons of 
ſuperior education, can produce but 
few ſimilar inſtances, My poor man 
being unable to get me with him 
into the boat, Jeaped ſuddenly into 
* the ſeg, and ſwam back to the ſhip; 
and when I gently rebuked him for 
„ his raſhneſs, he anſwered, he choſe 
rather to die with me, than to live 
to carry the account of my death to 
my Amelia; at the ſame time burſt- 
ing into a flood of tears, he cried, 
* Good Heavens ! what will that poor 
lady feel when ſhe hears of this!“ 
This tender concern for my dear love, 
\ endeared the poor fellow more to me 
# than the gallant inſtance which he 


had juſt before given of his affection . 
_ * towards myſelf. 

and now, Madam, my eyes were 
_ . | ſhocked with a fight, the horror of 
which gan ſcarce be imagined : for 


the boat had ſcarce got four hundred 


* yards from the ſhip, when it was 


* ſwallowed up by the mercileſs waves, 


which now ran ſo high, that out of 


* the number of perſons which were 
in the boat, none recovered the ſhip ; 
though many of them we ſaw miſerabl 


_ * periſh before our eyes, ſome of them 


very near us, without any poſſibilit: 
of giving them the leaſt aſſiſtance, 


* © But whatever we felt for them, we 
felt, I believe, more for ourſelves, 


1 «a : 
expecting every minute when we 
* ſhould ſhare the. fame fate, Amon 
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6 juſtice, 4 ſaying that I afterwards 
ſaw the ſame man behave well in an 
engagement, in which he was wound- 
ed. Though there, likewiſe, he was 
ſaid to have betrayed the ſame paſſion 
of fear in his countenance. | 
© The other of ourofficers was no leſs 
{tupified (if I may fo expreſs el 


with fool-hardineſs, and ſeemed al- 
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the truth, I have, from this and 
ſome other inſtances which I have 
ſeen, been almoſt inclined to think, 
that the courage as well as cowardice 
of fools, proceeds from not knowing 
what is or What is not the proper 
object of fear : indeed, we may ac- 
count for the extreme hardineſs gf 
ſome men, in the ſame manner as 
for the terrors of children at a bug- 
bear; the child knows not but that 
the bughear is the proper obje& of 
fear, the blockhead knows not that 
a cannon-ball is ſo. 3 
As to the remaining part of the 
ſhip's crew, and the ſoldiery, moſt 
of them were dead drunk ; and the 
reſt were endeavouring, as faſt as 
they could, to prepare for death in 
the ſame manner. | 

© In this dreadful ſituation we were 
taught that no human condition 
ſhould inſpire men with abſolute de- 
ſpair : for as the ſtorm had ceaſed for 
lome time, the ſwelling of the ſea be- 
gan conſiderably to abate; and we 
now perceived the man of war which 
convoyed us, at no great diſtance a- 
ſtern, Thoſe aboard her eaſily per- 
ceived our diſtreſs, and made to- 


R x 


near, they hoiſted out two boats to 
our aſſiſtance, Theſe no ſooner ap- 

roached the fhip, than they were 
inſtantaneouſly filled, and' I myſelf 
got a place in one of them, chiefly 


* whoſe fidelity to me on all occaſions 
© I cannot ſpeak or think too highly. 


© Indeed I got into the boat ſo much 


the more eaſily, as a great number 
© on board the ſhip were rendered by 
„drink incapable of taking any care 
for themſelves. There was time, 
© however, for the boat to paſs and re- 


de reſt, one of our officers appeared . paſs; fo * when we came to cal} 


* 


IE 


2 © over 


moſt inſenſible of his danger. To fay 


wards us. When they came pretty | 


y the aid of my honeſt ſervant, of 


. 


58 


* over names, three only, of all that 
remained in the ſhip after the loſs 
of her own boat, were miſling. 
© The captain, enſign, and myſelf, 
were received with many congratu- 
lations by our officers on board the 
man of war. The ſea-officers too, 

all except the captain, paid us their 
compliments, though theſe were of 
the rougher kind, and not without 
ſeveral jokes on our eſcape. As for 
the captain himſelf, we ſcarce ſaw 
him during many hours; and when 
he apptared, he preſented a view of 
majeſty beyond any that I had ever 
ſeen. The dignity which he preſerv- 
ed, did indeed give me rather the 
idea of a Mogul, ora Turkiſh em- 
peror, than of any of the monarchs 
of Chriſtendom. To ſay the truth, 

I could reſemble his walk on the 
deck to nothing but to the image of 
Captain Gulliverſtrutting among the 
Lilliputians; he ſeemed to think him- 
ſelf a bein 
.all around him, and more eſpecially 
to us of the land ſervice. Nay, ſuch 
was the behaviour of all the ſea of- 
ficers and ſailors to us and our ſol- 
diers, that inſtead of appearing to 
be ſubjects of the ſame prince, en- 


ſupport one cauſe; we landmen ra- 
ther ſeemed to be captives on board 
an enemy's veſſel. This is agrievous 
misfortune, and often proves ſo fatal 
to the ſervice, that it is great pity 
ſome means could not be found of 
curing it.“ 

Here Mr. Booth ſtopt a while, to 
take breath. We will therefore give 
the ſame refreſhment to the reader. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF BOOTH AT GIB- 
RALTAR, WITH WHAT THERE 
BEFEL HIM. | | 


HE adventures,” continued 
1 Booth, © which happened to me 
«© from this day till my arrival at Gib- 
© raltar, are not worth recounting to 
you. After a voyage, the remain- 
© der of which was tolerably proſpe- 
* rous, we arrived in that garriſon, 
* the natural ſtrength of which is ſo 
© well known to the whole world, 

© About a week after my arrival, 
it was my fortune to be ordered on a 


# 
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of an order A N to 


gaged in one quarrel, and joined to 


me alone, demonſtrates a degree of 


c ſally-party, in which my leſt. 
* broke with a Wee N * 
* ſhould moſt certainly have either 
5 . miſerably, or muſt haye ov. 
ed my preſervation. to ſome of the 
© enemy, had not my faithful ſeryant 
* carried me off on his ſhoulders, and 
« afterwards, with the aſſiſtanceof one 
of his comrades, brought me back 
© into the garriſon, _ 
„The agony of my wound was ſo 
F greats that it threw me into a fever, 
from whence my ſurgeon apprehend. 
Jed much danger. I now began a, 
© gain to feel for my Amelia, and for 
* myſelf on her account: and thedif, 
order of my mind occaſioned by ſuch 
© melancholy contemplations, very 
e highly aggravated the diſtemper of 
my body; inſomuch, that it would 
probably have proved fatal, had it 
not been for the friendſhip of one 
© Captain James, an officer of our 
© regiment, and an old acquaintance, 
* who is undoubtedly one of the 70 


ſanteſt companjons, and one of the 

© beſt-natured men in the world. This in 
worthy man, who had a head anda ' 
* heart perfectly adequate to every of- S 
6 fice ol friendſhip, ſtayed with me al- "| 


« moſt day and night during my ill- c 
© neſs; and by ſtrengthening my hopes, 
« railing my ſpirits, and chearing my 


thoughts, preſerved me from deſtruc- 1 
f tian. t 

The behaviour of this man alone 64 
© 1s a ſufficient proof of the truth of ul 


my doctrine, that all men act en- 
c tirely from their paſſions; for Bob 
James can never be ſuppoſed to at 
from any motive of virtue and reli- 
gion, fince he conſtantly laughs at 
© both; and yet his conduct towards » 


* goodneſs which, perhaps, few of the 
« yotaries of either virtue or religion 
© can equal. OS, 
© You need not take much pains,', 

anſwered Miſs Matthews with a ſmile, 
* to convince me of your doctrine. 1 
© have been always an advocate for the 
* ſame, I loak upon the twq words 
© you mention, to ſerve only as cloaks 
* under which hypacriſy may be the 
© better enabled to cheat the world. I 
© have been of that opinion ever ſince! 
read that charming fellow Mandevil. 
Pardon me, Madam,' anſwered 
Booth, I hope you do not agree with 
Mandevil neither, who hath repe- 
* ſented human nature as a picture bd 
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| the higheſt deformity. He hath left 


out of his ſyſtem the belt paſſion 
« which the mind can poſſeſs, andat- 
> « tempts to derive the effects or ener- 
« gies of that pailion, from the baſe 


« impulſes of pride or fear, Where- 


« as, it is as certain that love exiſts in 
« the mind of man, as that it's oppo- 
« fite hatred doth, and the ſame rexvions 
vill equally prove the exiſtence of the 
$ one, as the exiſtence of the other,” 
I don't know, indeed, replied the 
lady, T never thought much about 
the matter. This I know, that when 
{ Iread Mandevil, I thought all he ſaid 


© that he proves religion and virtue to 
be only mere names. However, if he 
denies there 18 any ſuch thing as love, 
that is moſt certainly wrong.——T am 
| afraid I can give him the lye myſelf.” 
J will join with you, Madam, in 
that, anſwered Booth, at any time.” 
Will you join with me ?' anſwered 
ſhe, looking eagerly at him“ O Mr. 
Booth, I know not what I was go- 
ing to fay—What—where did you 
leave off ?—I would not interrupt 
# you--but I am impatient to know 
# ſomething.” | | 
What, Madam ?* cries Booth. If 
Jean give you any ſatisfaction y 
No, no, ſaid ſhe, I muſt hear all, 
* I would not for the world break the 
thread of your ſtory. Belides, I am 
* afraid to aſk.SPray, pray, Sir, go 
on.“ if 
Well, Madam, cries Booth, I 
* think I was mentioning the extraor- 
' dinary acts of friendſhip done me by 
* Captain James.; nor can I help tak- 
ing notice of the almoſt unparalleled 
"* bdelity of poor Atkinſon, (for that 


"only conſtant in the affiduity of his 
f attendance, but during the time of 
my danger demonſtrated a concern 
for me which I can hardly account 
b for, as my prevailing on his captain 


© favour he ever received at my hands, 
* and this did not happen till I was 
© almoſt perfectly recovered of m 

b broken leg. Poor fellow! I mall 
e forget the extravagant joy his 
; the more, becauſe it was onetof the 
1 happieſt days of my. own life: for it 
* was _ this day'that I received a 
getter from my dear Amelia, after a 
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Was out of all danger trom her 47. 
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vas true; and I have been often told, 


vas my man's name) who was not 


to make him a ſerjeant was the firſt 


bert gave him; I remember it 


— 


* 
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I was now once more able to per- 


© form my duty; when (ſo unkind 
was the fortune of war) the ſecond 
time I mounted the guard, I received 
a violent contuſion from the burſt- 
ing of a bomb. I was felled to 
tne ground, where I lay breathleſs 
by Me blow, till honeſt Atkinſon 
came to my aiſiſtance, and conyeyed 
me to my room, where a ſurgeon im- 
mediately attended me. ; 

The injury I had now received, 
was much more dangerous in' my 


attended: with a fever and other bad 
ſymptoms, ſo that very fatal conſe- 
quences were apprehended. 5 
In this ſituation the image of A- 
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and the apprehenſions of never ſeem 

her more were ſo, intolerable, that 

had thoughts of reſigning my com- 
miſſion, and returning home, weak 
as I was, that I miei ba at leaſt, 
the ſatisfaction of dying in the arms 
of my love. Captam James, how- 


any ſuch reſolution. He told me my 
honour was too much concerned, at- 
tempted to raiſe my hopes of reco- 
very to the utmoſt of his power; but 
chiefly he prevailed on me by ſuggeſt- 
ing, that if the worſt which I appre- 
© hended ſhould happen, it was much 
better for Amelia, that ſhe ſhould be 
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« abſent, than preſent, in ſo melan- 
© choly an hour. I know,” cried he, 


4e the extreme joy which mult ariſe in 
« you from meeting again with A- 


& melia, and the comfort of expiring 


& jn her arms; but conſider what ſhe 


ce herſelf muſt endure upon the dread- 
« ful occaſion, and you would not wiſh' 
« to purchaſe any happineſs at the 


t price of ſo much pain to her.“ This 
© argument at lengtitprevailed on me; 


« and it was after many long debates 


© reſolved, that ſhe ſhould not even 


know my preſent. condition till my 
doom either for life or death was 
© abſolutely fixed. 2h 
Oh, Heavens! how 
© penerous !* cried Miſs Matthews. 
© Boo thou art a noble fellow; and 
« I ſcarce think there is a woman up- 


on earth worthy ſo exalted a paſſion.” . 
4 P oath 


t, how 


ſurgeon's opinion than the former; 
it cauſed me to ſpit blood, and was 


melia haunted me day and night; 


ever, perſiſted in diſſuading me from 
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Booth made a modeſt anſwer to the 
compliment which Miis Matthews had 
pard him: this drew more civilities 

rom the lady; and theſe again more 
acknowledgments. All which we 
ſhall paſs by, and proceed with our 
kiſtory, | | | 


CHAP. VI, 


CONTAINING MATTERS WHICH 
WILL PLEASE SOME READERS, 


Wo months, and more, had I 
| continued in a ſtate of incer- 
* tainty, ſometimes with more flatter- 
ing, and ſometimes with more alarm- 
ing ſymptoms 3 when one afternoon 
F poor Atkinſon came running into 
© 'my room, all pale and out of breath, 
F and begged me not to be ſurprized 
© at his news. I afked him eagerly 
s what was the matter, and if it was 
© any thing concerning Amelia. I 
© had ſcarce uttered the dear name, 
© when ſhe herſelf ruſhed into the 
room, and ran haſtily to me, crying, 
Ves, it is, it is your Amelia herſelf,” 
here is nothing ſo diftiault to de- 
© feribe, and generally fo dull when 
© deſcribed, as ſcenes of exceſſive ten- 
«. derneſs.” | 

Can you think ſo r' ſays Miſs Mat- 
thews ; * ſurely there is nothing ſo 


* charming |—O, Mr, Booth, our ſex 


© 1s damned by the want of tender- 


© neſs in yours. O, were they all like 


« you l—certainly no man was ever 
your equal.” 1 

© Indeed, Madam, cries Booth, ou 
© honour me too much But well 
* when the firſt tranſports of our meet- 
ing were over, Amelia began gently 
* to chide me for having concealed my 


e 1}Inefs from her; for in three letters 


which Thad writ her ſince the accident 
had happened, there was not the leaſt 
© mention of it, or any hint given by 
* which ſhe could poſſibly conclude 1 


* was otherwiſe than in perfect health. 


And when I had excuſed myſelf, by 
© aſſigning the true rcaſon, ſhe cried, 
«© O Mr. Booth! and do you know ſo 
5e little of your Amelia, as to think I 
© could or would ſurvive you !—-would 
* it not be better for. one dreadful fight 
te to break my heart all at once, than 

to break it by degrees ?—O Billy! 


you have me ſay, Mr. Booth? ſhall 
II tell you I envy Mrs, Booth, of 


0 
trace of it could be diſcovered. The 
6 


can any thing pay me for the los of 
„this embrace! —.—But I atk your 
5 pardon—how ridiculous doth m 
* fondneſs appear in your eyes! 

© How often,” an{wered the, © ſhall 
(J aſſert the contrary ? What would 


all the women in the world? weuld 
6 you believe me if I did? I hope you 
hat am I faying|—Pray make no 
$ farther apology, but go on.“ 
After a ſcene,” continued he, too 
tender to be conceived by many, A- 
melia informed me that ſhe had re. 
ceived a letter from an unknown hand, 
acquainting her with my misfortune, 
and adviſing her, if ſhe ever deſired 
to ſee me more, to come directly to 
Gibraltar, She ſaid, ſhe ſhould not 
have delayed a moment after receiv- 
ing this letter, had not the fame ſhip 
brought her one from me written with 
rather more than uſual gaiety, and in 
which there was not the leatt men- 
tion of my indiſpoſition. This, ſhe 
ſaid, greatly puzzled her and her 
mother, was the worthy divine en- 
_ deavoured to perſuade her to give 
credit to my letter, and to impute the 
other to a ſpecies of wit with which 
the world greatly abounds, This 


conſiſts entirely in doing various | de 
kinds of miſchief to our fellow-crea- : t 
tures ; by belying one, deceiving an- | 
other, expoſing a third, and drawing ; 
in a fourth to expoſe himſelf: 1 1 
ſhort, by making tome the objects 1 
of laughter, others of contempt; 4 


and indeed, not ſeldom, by ſubject- 

ing them to very great inconveniences, 

* to ruin, for the ſake of A 

a Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived 
the letter from this ſpegies of wit, 
Miſs Betty, however, was of a diſſe- 
rent opinion, and adviſed poor Ame- 
lia to apply to an officer whom the 
governor had ſent over in the ſame 
ſhip; by whom the report of my ne 
nels was ſo ftrongly confirmed, that 
Amelia immediately reſolved on her 
voyage. 

I had a great curioſity to know . 

author of this letter; but not the lea 
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only perſon with whom I lived in an) 
great intimacy, was Captain James 3 
© and he, Madam, from what Thaw 
already told you, you will think * 


che laſt perſon I could ſuſpect; beſides, 
the declared upon his honour, that 
be knew nothing of the matter; and 
© no man's honour is, I believe, more 
« ſacred. There was indeed an en- 


gu of another regiment, who knew 


© my wife, who had ſometimes viſited 
me in my illneſs; but he was a ver 
unlikely man to intereſt himſelf muc 
in any affairs which did not concern 
« him: and he too declared he knew 
« nothing of it. | 
And did you never diſcover this 
6 ſecret?” cried Mils Matthews. 
Never to this day, anſwered Booth. 


1 fancy, ſaid the, © I could give 


a ſhrewd gueſs, What fo likely, as 
© that Mrs. Booth, when you left her, 


© orders to ſend her word of whatever 
© befel you ?—Yet ſftay—that could 


not have doubted whether ſhe ſhould 


« the letter. No, it muſt have been 
by ſome other means— yet that, I 
own, appeared extremely natural to 
me; for if I had been left by ſuch a 


ſued the ſame method.” | 
No, Madam, cried Booth, * it muſt 


© channel ; for my Amelia, I am cer- 


manner; and as for poor Atkinſon, I 
am convinced he would not have ven- 
* tured to take ſuch a ſtep without ac- 
6 princes me. 
1 


for my wife, out of gratitude ſor the 
* favours ſhe had done his mother, that 
{I make no doubt he was highly re- 
** joiced at her abſence from my me- 
© laneholy ſcene, Well, whoever writ 
it, is a matter very immaterial ; yet 
as it ſeemed ſo odd and unaccount- 
* able an incident, I could not help 
© mentioning it. ; 
From the time of Amelia's ar- 
nal, nothing remarkable happened 
till my perfect recovery; 1 I 
* ſhould obſerve her remarkable be- 
* baviour, ſo full of care and tender- 
* Neſs, that it was perhaps without a 
parallel.“ | a 
O no, Mr. Booth, cries the lady; 
it is fully n I am ſure, by 


* Jour gratitu There is nothing, 


*Ib 


4 believe, fo very rare, as gratitude. 
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© in your ſex, eſpecially in huſbands. 


© ſhould have given her foſter- brother 


© not be, neither; for then ſhe would 


( leave dear England on the receipt of 


* buſband, I think I ſhould have pur- . 


have been conveyed by lome other 


© tain, was dy ignorant of the 
r 


Beſides, the poor 
cow had, I believe, ſuch a regard 
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So kind a remembrance is, indeed, 


© more than a return to ſuch an obli- 


© cation : for where is the mi hty ob- 
« ligation which a woman confers, who 
being poſſeſſed of an ineſtimable jew- 
ct el, is ſo kind to herſelf as to be care- 
ful and tender of it! I do not ſay 
„this to leſſen your opinion of Mrs. 
© Booth; I have no doubt but that 


© ſhe loves you as well as ſhe is capa- 


© ble. But I would not have you think 
* ſo-meanly of our ſex, as to imagine 
© there are not a thouſand women ſu- 
* ſceptihle of true tenderneſs towards 
© a meritorious man. Believe me, Mr. 
© Booth, if I had received ſuch an 
account of an accident having 
© happened to ſuch a huſband, a mo- 
* ther and a parſon would not have 
© held me a moment: I ſhould have 


«© leaped into the firſt fiſhing-boat, I 


could have found, and bid defiance: 
© to the winds and waves. O there is 


no true tenderneſs but in a woman 


© of ſpirit, I would not be underſtood. 
© all this while to reflect on Mrs. 
© Booth. I am only defending the 
© cauſe of my ſex ; for, upon my ſoul, 
«© ſuch compliments to a wife area ſa- 
tire on all the reſt of woman-kind.”. 
Sure you jeſt, Miſs Matthews," 
anſwered Booth, with a ſmile. Ho W- 
© ever, if you pleaſe, I will proceed 
© in my ſtory.” 


CHAP. VII. 


THE CAPTAIN, CONTINUING HIS: 
STORY, RECOUNTS SOME PAR 
TICULARS WHICH WE DOUBT: 
NOT TO MANY GOOD PEOPLE 
WILL APPEAR UNNATURAL, 


Was ſcarce ſooner recovered from 
my indiſpoſition than Amelia 

herſelf ae Was This, I am afraid, 
was occaſidned by the fatigues which 

I could not prevent her from under»: : 
going on my account; for as my diſ. 
eaſe went off with violent ſweats, dur - 
ing which the ſurgeon ſtrictly order - 
ed that I ſhould lie by myſelf, my A- 
melia could not be prevailed upon to 


« ſpend many hours in her own bed. 


+ During my reſtleſs fits, ſhe would. 
ſometimes read to me feyeral hours 
together. Indeed it was not with- 


cc 


62 


out difficulty that ſhe ever quitted my 
bed- ſide. Theſe fatigues, added to the 
b uneaſineſs of her mind, overpowered 
© her weak ſpirits, and threw her in- 


© to one of the worſt diſorders that can 


© poſſibly attend a woman. A diſorder 


very common among the ladies, and 


© our phyſicians have not agreed upon 


© it's name. Some call it the fever on 


. © the ſpirits, ſome a nervous fever, ſome 
© the vapours, and ſome the hytiterics.” 


O fay no more, cries Miſs Mat- 


thews, (I pity you, I pity you from 
© my ſoul. A man had better be 
© plagued with all the curſes of Egypt, 
© than with a vapouriſh wife.” 

Pity me, Madam !' anſwered Booth; 
© pity rather that dear creature, who, 
© from her love and care of my un- 
© worthy ſelf, contracted a diſtemper, 
c the horrors of which are ſcarce to be 
* imagined. It is indeed a fort of 
complication of all diſeaſes together, 
with almoſt madneſs added to them. 
In this ſituation, the ſiege being at 
an end, the governor gave me leave 
to attend my wite to Montpelier, the 
air of which was judged to be moſt 


this occaſion ſhe wrote to her mo- 
ther to deſire a remittance, and ſet 
forth the melancholy condition of 
her health, and her neceſſity for 
money, in ſuch terms as would 
have touched any boſom not void of 
humanity, though a ſtranger to the 
unhappy ſufferer. Her ſiſter anſwered 
it, and I believe I have a copy of the 
anſwer in my 3 I keep it by 
me as a curioſity, and you would 
think it more fo, could I ſhew you 
© my Amelia's letter.“ He then ſearch- 
ed his pocket-book, and finding the 
letter, among many others, he read it 
in the following words: 
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c DEAR SISTER, 
«© NA mamma, being much diſ- 


© ordered, hath commanded 
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me to tell you, ſhe is both ſhocked 
and ſurprized at your extraordinary 


dear, ſhe ſays, that your marriage 
with this red- coat man was entirely 
againſt her conſent, and the opinion 
of all your family, (I am ſure I ma 

here include myſelf in that ati 
and yet, after this fatal act of diſo- 
“ bedicnce, ſhe was prevailed on to 
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likely to reſtore her to health. Upon 


a any or as ſhe chuſes to call it, 
order for money. Vou know, my 
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a ramble (an indecent one I cant 


do, my dear, 


receive you as her child; not, ho- 
ever, nor are you to underſtand it, 
as the favourite which you was be. 
fore. She forgave you, but this 
was as a chriſtian and a parent; ſtil} 
preſerving in her own mind a juſt 
ſenſe of your diſobedience, and a juſt 
reſentment on that account. And 
yet, notwithſtanding this reſent- 
ment, ſhe deſires you to remember, 
that when you a ſecond time ven- 
tured to oppoſe her authority, and 
nothing would ſerve you but taking 


help ſaying) after your fellow, ſhe 
thought fit to ſhew the exceſs of a 
mother's tenderneſs, and furniſhed 
you with no leſs than fifty pounds 
for your foohſh voyage. How can 
ſhe then be otherwiſe than ſurprized 
at your preſent demand? which, 
ſhould ſhe be ſo weak to comply with, 
ſhe muſt expect to be every month 
repeated, in order to ſupply the ex- 
travagance of a young rakiſh offi- 
cer. You ſay ſhe will compaſſionate 
your ſufferings ; yes, ſurely ſhe doth 


greatly compaſſionate them, and fo 


do I too, though you was neither ſo 
kind nor ſo civil as to ſuppoſe I 
ſhould. But J forgive all your lights 
to me, as well now as formerly. 
Nay, I not only forgive, but I pray 
hy for you. But, dear ſiſter, what 
could you expect leſs than what hath 
happened? you ſhould have believed 
your friends, who were wiſer and 
older than you. I do not here mean 
myſelf, though I own I am eleven 
months and ſome odd weeks your 
ſuperior; though, had I been young- 
er, I might, hy have been able 
to adviſe you: for wiſdom, and 
what ſome may call beauty, do not 
always go together. You will not 
be offended at this: for I know in 
your heart you have always held 
your head above ſome people, whom, 
perhaps, other people have thought 
better of; but why do I mention 
what I ſcorn ſo much ? No, my 
dear ſiſter, Heaven forbid it ſhould 
ever be ſaid of me, that I value my- 
ſelf upon my face — not but f I 
could believe men perhaps — but I 
hate and deſpiſe men—you know I 
and I wiſh you had 
deſpiſed them as much; but Ja 
eſt alca, as the doctor ſays. Vou 


are to make the beſt of your for- 
„ tune, 


A MEL I A. 


# tune What fortune I mean my 
« mama may pleaſe to give you: for 
« you know all is in her power. Let 
« me adviſe you then to bring your 
« mind to your circumſtances, and re- 
« member (for I cannot help writing 
« it, as it is for your on good) the 
« yapours are a diſtemper which very 
ill become a knapſack. Remem- 
ber, my dear, what you have done; 
member what my mama hath 
done; remember we have ſomething 


« of yours to keep, and do not conſi- 


nder yourſelf as an only child—no, 
« nor as a favourite child; but be 
« pleaſed to remember, dear ſiſter, your 

« moſt affectionate ſiſter, and 
( moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| | % E. HARRIS,” 


0 brave Miſs Betty, cried Miſs 
Matthews ; I always held her in high 
© eſteem, but I proteft ſhe exceeds e- 
© yen what I could have expected from 
6 a 

This letter, Madam, cries Booth, 
* you will believe, was an excellent 
t cordial for my poor wife's ſpirits. 
80 dreadful indeed was the elect it 
had upon her, that as ſhe had read 
it in my abſence, I found her at 
my return home in the moſt violent 
* fits; and ſo long was it before ſhe 
« recovered her ſenſes, that I deſpair- 
"ed of that bleſſed event ever hap- 
« pening, and my own ſenſes very nar- 
* rowly eſcaped from being ſacrificed 
to my deſpair. However, ſhe came 
* at laſt to herſelf, and I began to 
* conſider of every means of carryin 
her immediately to Montpelier, whic 


vas now become much more neceſ- 


lary than before. RT 
12 ugh I was greatly ſhocked 
© at the harbarity of the letter, yet I 
, 1 no very ill conſequences 
: om it; for as it was believed all 
* great fortune, I had received offers 
© of money, if I wanted it, from more 
© than, one. Indeed, I might have 
* eakly carried my wife to Montpelier 
at any time; but ſhe was extremely 
© averſe to the voyage, being deſirous 
* of our returning to England, as I 
bad leave to do; and ſhe grew daily 


o much Better, that had it not been 


* the receipt of that curſed 
f which I hare juſt read to you, I am 
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over the army that I had married a 


6 


c perſuaded ſhe might have been able 


to return to England in the next ſhip. 


Among others, there was a colo- 
© nel in the garriſon, who had not 
only offered, but importuned me to 
receive ſome money of him: I now, 
therefore repaired to him ; and as a 
reaſon of altering'my reſolution, I 
produced the letter, and at the ſame 
time acquainted him with the true 
ſtate of my affairs. The colone 
read the letter, ſhook his head, an 
after ſome ſilence, ſaid, he was ſorry 
I had refuſed to accept his offer be- 
fore; but that he had now ſo ordered 
matters, and diſpoſed of his money, 
that he had not a ſhilling left to ſpare 
from his own occaſions, b 
* Anſwers of the ſame kind I had 
from ſeveral others, but not one 
penny could I burrow of any; for L 
have been ſince firmly perſuaded that 
the honeſt colonel was not content 


effectual means, by ſpreading the ſe- 
cret I had fo foolifhly truſted him 
with, to prevent me from ſucceedin 
elſewhere: for ſuch is the nature of 
men, that whoever denies himſelf to 
do you a favour, is unwilling that it 
ſhould be done to you by any other. 
© This was the firſt time I had ever 
felt that diſtreſs which ariſes from 
the want of money; a diſtreſs very 
dreadful indeed in a married ſtate ; 
for what can be more miſerable than 
to ſee any thing neceſſary to the pre- 
ſervation of a beloved creature, and 
not be able to ſupply it? | 
Perhaps you may wonder, Madam, 
that I have not mentioned Captain, 


e 
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that time laid up at Algiers, (whither 
he had been ſent by the governor) in 
a fever. However, he returned time 
enough to ſupply me, which he did 
with the utmo 
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the good colonel, notwithſtanding 


© his having diſpoſed of his money, 
© diſcounted the captain's draft. You 


© ſee, Madam, an inftance in the 
* generous behaviour of my friend 
, Pres; how falſe are all univerſal 
« ſatires againſt human kind. He is 
© jndeed one of the worthieſt men the 
« world ever produced. ; 


II II 


But, po ps, go will be more : | 


© pleaſed extravagant ge- 
* 9 aner 


- 


with denying me himſelf, but took 


James on this occaſion ; but he was abt 


readineſs, on the 
very firſt mention of my diſtreſs; and 
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officer of fifteen piſtoles; an 


fore the return of Mr. James, the poor 
fellow came to me, with tears in his 


{ do" and begged T would not be of- 


ended at what he was going to men- 
tion. He then pulled a purſe from 
his pocket, which contained, he ſaid, 
the ſum of twelve pounds, and which 


he begged me to accept, crying he 


was ſorry it was not in his power to 
lend me whatever I wanted, I was 
ſo ſtruck with this inſtance of gene- 
roſity and friendſhip in ſuch a per- 
ſon, that I gave him an opportunity 
of preſſing me a ſecond time, before 
I made —— an anſwer. Indeed I 
was greatly ſurprized how he came to 
be worth that little ſum, and no leſs 
at his being acquainted with my own 
wants. In both which points he pre- 
{ently ſatisfied me. As to the fk, 
it ſeems, he had plundered a Spaniſh 

d as to 
the ſecond, he confeſſed he had it 


from my wife's maid, who had over- 
heard ſome diſcourſe between her miſ- 


treſs and me. Indeed, people, I be- 
lieve, always deceive thembelves who 
imagine they can conceal diſtreſt cir- 
cumſtances from their ſervants : for 
theſe are always extremely quick- 
ſighted on ſuch occaſions. 

© Good Heaven! cries Miſs Mat- 


thews, © how aſtoniſhing is ſuch be- 


haviour in ſo low a fellow!” 

© I thought ſo myſelf,* anſwered 
ooth; and yet I know not, on a 
more ſri examination into the mat- 
ter, why we ſhould be more ſurprized 
to ſee greatneſs of mind diſcover it- 
ſelf in one degree or rank of life, 
than in another. Love, benevolence, 
or what you pleaſe to call it, may be 
the reigning paſſion in a beggar as 


well as in a prince; and whenever it 


is, it's energies will be the ſame. 

To confeſs the truth, I am afraid 
we often compliment what we call 
upper life, with too much injuſtice, 
at the expence of the lower. As it 
is no rare thing to ſee inſtances which 


degrade human nature, in perſons of 


the higheſt birth and education; fo 
I apprehend, that examples of what- 
ever is really great and good, have been 


ſometimes found amongſt thoſe who 


have wanted all ſuch advantages. In 
reality, palaces, I make no doubt, do 
ſometimes contain nothing but dreari- 


nels and darkneſi, and the ſun of 
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* neroſity of my ſerjeant. The day be- 
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* righteouſneſs hath ſhone forth w 
* all it's glory in a cottage, 


ith 


CHAP. VII 
THE STORY OF BOOTH CONTINUED, 


R. Booth thus went on: 
© We now took leave of the 
© garriſon, and having landed at Mar- 
« ſeilles, arrived at Montpelier, with- 
* out any thing happening to us worth 
* remembrance, except the extreme ſea- 
ſickneſs of poor Amelia; but I was 
afterwards well repaid for the terrors 
which it occaſioned me, by the good, 
conſequences which attended it: for 
I believe it contributed, even more 
than the air of Montpelier, to the per- 
fect re- eſtabliſnment of her health. 
I Iak ee? >ams for interrupting 
you, cries Miſs Matthews, but you 
never ſatisfied me whether you took 
the ſerjeant's money. You have 
made me half in love with that charm- 
ing fellow.” 
How can you imagine, Madam, 
anſwered Booth, I ſhould have taken 
from a poor fellow what was of ſo 
little conſequence to me, and at the 
ſame time of ſo much to him? Per- 
haps now you will derive this from 
the paſſion of pride,” 
© Indeed,” ſays ſhe, I neither de» 
rive it from the paſſion of pride, nor 
from the paſſion of folly; but me- 
thinks you ſhould have accepted the 
offer; and Iam convinced you hurt 
him very much when you refuſed it. 
But pray proceed in your ſtory.” 
Then Booth went on as follows: 
© As Amelia recovered her heal 
and ſpirits daily, we began to pals 
our time very pleaſantly at Mont - 
3 for the greateſt enemy to the 
"rench will acknowledge, that they. 
are the beſt people in the world to 
live amongſt for a little while. In 
ſome countries it is almoſt as eaſy to 
get a good eſtate as a good acquaint- 
ance, In England, particularly, ac- 
quaintance is of almoſt as flow 
growth as an oak; ſo that the age 
of man' ſcarce ſuffices to bring it to 
any perfection, and families feldom 
contract any great intimacy till the 
third, or at leaſt the ſecond genera- 
tion. So ſhy indeed are we Engliſh 
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of letting a ſtranger into our 3 
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© ſolved to comply with her, and ac- 


t that one would imagine we regarded 
all ſuch as thieves. Now the French 
© are the very reverſe. Being a ftran- 
# over among them entitles you to the 
(het 
i orte of civility ; and if you wear but 
© the appearance of a gentleman, the 
never ſuſpe& you are not one. Their 
©friendſhip indeed ſeldom extends ſo 
far as their purſe; nor is ſuch friend- 
« ſhip uſual in other countries. To 
# fay the truth, politeneſs carries friend- 
© ſhip far enough in the ordinary oc- 
# cahons of life, and thoſe who want 
* this accompliſhment rarely make a- 
© mends for it by their ſincerity: for 
# bluntneſs, or rather rudeneſs, as it 
' commonly deſerves to be called, is 
* not always fo much a mark of ho- 
4 _ as 1t is taken to be. . 
The day after our arrival we be- 
* came acquainted with Monſ. Bagil- 
( lard, . He was a Frenchman of great 
vit and vivacity, with a greater ſhare 
of learning than gentlemen are uſual- 
y poſſeſſed of. As he lodged in the 
* lame houſe with us, we were imme- 
* diately acquainted ; and I liked his 


' converſation ſo well, that I never 


thought I had too much of his com- 
** pany. Indeed I ſpent ſo much of my 
* time with him, that Amelia (I know 
* not whether I ought to mention it) 
* grew uneaſy at our familiarity, and 
* complained of my being too little with 
her, from my viclene fondneſs for my 
* newacquaintance; for our conyerſa- 
* tion turning chiefly upon books, and 
" principally Latin ones (for we read 
: bel of 

could have but little entertainment 
© by being with us. When my wife 
lad once taken it into her head that 
ſhe was deprived of my company by 
Mr. Bagillard, it was impoſſible to 
chan 
* now 
* than I had ever done before, ſhe ill 
grew more and more diſſatisfied, till 


© at laſt the very earneſtly defired me' 


to quit my lodgings, and inſiſted up- 
, on it with more vehemence than I had 

ver known her expreſs before. To 
* ſay the truth, if that excellent woman 


* could ever be thought unreaſonable, 


* Tthought ſhe was ſo, on this occaſion. 
© Butin what light ſoever her deſires 
; Ppeared to me, as they manifeſtly 
2 aroſefrom an affection of which I had 

Gaily the moſt endearing proofs, I re- 


er place, and to the greater de- 
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the claffics together) ſhe 


er opinion ; and though I 
nt more of ay time with her 
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cordingly removed to a diftant part of 
the town; for it is my opinion, that 
we can have but little love for the 
perſon whom we will never indulge 
in an unreaſonable demand. Indeed 
I was under a difficulty with re 
to Monſ. Bagillard; for as I could 
not poſſibly communicate to him the 
true reaſon for quitting my lodgings, 
ſo I found it as difficult to deceive 
him by a connterfeit one; beſides, I 
was apprehenſive I ſhould have little 
leſs o pon any than before. I 
could, indeed, have avoided this di- 
lemma, by leaving Montpelier ; for 
Amelia had perfectly recovered her 
health; but I had faithfully promiſed 
Captain James to wait bis return 
from Italy, whither he was gone ſome 
time before from Gibraltar; nor was 
it proper for Amelia to take any long 
journey, ſhe being now near ſix months 
gone with child. Mp 
© This difficulty, however, proved to 
be leſs than I had imagined it; for 
my French friend, whether he ſu- 
ſpeRed any thing from my wife's be- 
haviour, though ſhe never, as I ob- 
ſerved, r . the leaſt incivility, 
became ſaddenly as cold on his fide. 
After our leaving the lodgings, he 
never made above two or three for- 
mal viſits; indeed his time was ſoon ' 
after entirely taken up by an intrigue 
with a certain counteſs, which blazed 
all over Montpelier. . 
© We had not been long in our new 
© apartments, before an Engliſh officer 
© arrived at Montpelier, and came to 
© lodge in the ſame houſe with us. 
© This gentleman, whoſe name was 
© Bath, was of the rank of a major, 
© and had ſo much ſingularity in his 
character, that, perhaps, you never 
© heard of any like him. He was far 
from having any of thoſe bookiſhqua- 
« lifications, which had before cauſed 
my Amelia's e It is true, his 
diſcourſe generally turned on matters 
© of no feminine kind; war and mar- 
« tial exploits being the ordinary to- 
« pics of his converſation : however, 
© as he had a ſiſter with whom Amelia 
© was greatly pleaſed, an intimacy pre- 
« (ently grew between us, and we four 
« lived in one family. | 


© The major was à great dealer in 


© the marvellous, and was conſtantly 
the little hero of his own tale. Thfl | 


| 12 « made 
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« made him very entertaining to Ame- * but vanity is a fault of the frft may. 
© nitude in a woman, and often 


lia, who, of all perſons in the world, 
© hath the trueſt taſte and enjoyment of 
call the ridiculous; for whilſt no one 
© ſooner diſcovers it in the character of 
© another, no one ſo well conceals her 
£ knowledge of it from. the ridiculous 
s perſon. I cannot help mentioning a 
© ſentiment of her's on this head, as I 
© think it doth her great honour, If 
6 J had the ſame contempt,” faid ſhe, 
6 for ridiculous people, with the gene- 
4c rality of the world, I ſhould rather 
e think them the objects of tears than 
& laughter; but, in reality, I have 
& known ſeveral who in ſome parts of 
£ their characters have been extreme- 
« ly ridiculous, in others have been 
“ altogether as amiable. For in- 
& ſtance,” ſaid ſhe, here is the ma- 
<c jor, who tells us of many things 
«© which he has never ſeen, and of 


ce others which he hath never done, 


ce and both in the moſt extravagant 
<< exceſs; and yet how amiable is his 
ce behaviour to his poor filter, whom 
cc he hath not only brought over hi- 
£ ther for her health, at his own ex- 
« pence, but is come to bear her com- 
« pany!' I believe, Madam, I re- 
< peat her very words; for I am very 
© apt to remember what ſhe ſays. 

« You will eaſily believe, from a cir- 
cumſtance I have juſt mentioned in 
the major's favour, eſpecially when I 
have told you that his ſiſter was one 
of the beſt of girls, that it was en- 
tirely neceſlary to hide from her all 


brother's behaviour. ſay the 
truth, this was eaſy enough to do; 
for the poor girl was fo blinded with. 
love and gratitude, and ſo highly ho- 
noured and reverenced her brother, 
that ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion. 
that there was a perſon in the world 
capable of laughing at him. 

Indeed, I am certain ſhe never made 
the leaſt diſcovery of our ridicule ; 
for I am well convinced ſhe would 
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ſhe bore her brother, ſhe had a little 
family pride which would ſometimes 
appear. To ſay the truth, if ſhe had 
any fault, it was that of vanity ; but 
. ſhe was a very good girl upon the 
whole, and none of us are entirely 
free from faults. | 

Lou are a good-natured fellow, 


„Will, anſwered Miſs Matthews; 
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kind of laughter at any ul of her 
0 


have reſented it: for beſides the love 


« occahon of many others. 


o this Booth made no anſwer, but 


continued his ſtory, 


In this company we paſſed two or 
© three months very agreeably, till the 
c major and I both betook ourſelves to 
our ſeveral nurſeries ; my wife bein 

© brought to bed of a girl, and Mis 
© Bath confined to her chamber by a 
« ſurfeit, which had like to have occa- 


© Goned her death.” 


Here Miſs Matthews burſt into a loud 
laugh, of which when Booth aſked the 
reaſon, ſhe ſaid ſhe could not forbear, 
at the thoughts of two ſuch nurſes; 
and did you really, ſays ſhe, make 
« your wife's caudle yourſelf? 
Indeed, Madam, ſaid he, I did; 
© and do you think that ſo extraordi- 


« nary?” 


Indeed, I do,” anſwered ſhe; © 1 
thought the beft huſbands had looked 


on their wives lying-in as 


c 

o 

* feſtival and jollity. What, did you 
© not even get drunk in the time of 
« your wife's delivery? tell me honeit- 
6 
. 


a time of 


ly how you employed yourſelf at this 


time ? 


Why then, honeſtly,” replied he, 
© and in defiance of your laughter, I 
lay behind her bolſter, and ſupported 
her in my arms; and upon my ſoul, 
I believe I felt more pain in my mind 
than ſhe underwent in her body. And 


now anſwer me as honeſtly : do you 


when the creature one loves to diſ- 
traction is undergoing the moſt rack- 
ing torments, as well as in the moſt 
imminent danger? and—but I need 
not expreſs any more tender cireum- 


: ſtances. - 
I am to anſwer honeſtly,' 


* 
c 
6 
- 
6 
c 
really think it aproper time for mirth, 
g 
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cried ſhe. | 


© Yes, and fincerely,' cries Booth. 


Why then, honeſtly and ſincerely, 


ſays ſhe, may I never ſee Heaven, 
if I don't think you an angel of 2 


© man. 


the 
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make you laugh. While 


_ © Nay, Madam, anſwered Booth 
but, indeed, you do me too much ho- 
nour, there are many ſuch huſbands ; | 
—nay, have we not an example of 
like tenderneſs in the major? 
though as to him, I believe, I ſhall 


my wife 


lay in, Miſs Bath being extremely 


„ill, I went one day to the door 0 


© her apartment, to enquire 


after her 


« health, 


Tit, dignity. 
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© health, as well as for the major, whom 
I had not ſeen during a whole week. 
I knocked ſoftly at the door, and be- 
ing bid to open it, I found the ma- 
« jor in his ſiſter's antichamber warm- 
ing her poſſet. His dreſs was cer- 


- 4 tanly whimſical enough, having on 


$ a woman's bed-gown, aud a very dir- 
4 ty flannel night-cap, which being 
i added to a very odd perſon (for he 
(is a very aukward thin man near ſe- 
en feet high) might have formed, in 
the opinion of moſt men, a very pro- 
( per object of laughter. The major 
gurted from his feat at my entering 
into the room, and with much emo- 
( tion, and a great oath, cried out, 
« Is it you, Sir?” I then enquired af- 
„ter his and his ſiſter's health. He 
( anſwered, that his ſiſter was better, 
Gand he was very well: “ though I 
« did not expect, Sir, cried he, with 
( not a little confuſion, “ to be ſeen 
« by you in this ſituation. I told 
him, I thought it impoſſible he could 
appear in a ſituation more becoming 
his character. You do not?“ an- 
ſwered he. By G I am very much 
obliged to you for that opinion; but 
I believe, Sir, however my weakneſs 
« may prevail on me to deſcend from it, 
no man can be more conſcious of his 
© owndignity than myſelf.” His fiſter 
* then called to him from the inner 
room; upon which he rang the bell 
for her ſervant, and then after a ſtride 
or two acroſs the room, he ſaid, with 
© anelated aſpe&, © I would not have 
1 0 think, Mr. Booth, becauſe you 
have caught me in this diſhabille, by 
coming upon me a little too abrupt- 


, I cannot help ſaying a little too 


* abruptly, that I am my ſiſter's nurſ 
© Iknow better what is due to the dig- 
% nity of a man, and I have thewn it 
4 in a line of battle. I think I have 
* made a figure there, Mr. Booth, and 

becoming my character; by G— 
8 I ought not to be deſpiſed too much, 


if my nature is not totally without 


it's weakneſſes. He uttered this, 


Land ſome more of the ſame kind, 


* with great majeſty, or, as he called 
ndeed, he uſed ſome 
© hard words that I did not under- 
© ſtand; for all his words are not to be 
found in a dictionary. Upon the whole 
© I could not eaſily refrain from laugh- 
* ter; however, I conquered mylelf, 
* and ſoon after retired from him, aſto- 
* aiſhed that it was. poſſible for a man 
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to poſſeſs true goodneſs, and be, at 
the ſame time, aſhamed of it. 

« But if I was ſurprized at what had 
c 75 at this viſit, how much more was 
c 


ſurprized the next morning, when 


© he came very early to my chamber, 
and told me, he had not been able to 
© ſleep one wink at what had paſt be- 
« tween us! There were ſome words 
« of gs,” ſaid he, „which muſt 

be farther explained before we part. 
6 Yon told me, Sir, when you found 
« me in that ſituation, which I canr.ot 
ce bear to recollect, that you thought I 
« could not appear in one more becom- 
«© ing my character; theſe were the 
« words, I ſhall never forget them. 
«© Do you imagine that there is any of 
„the dignity of a man wanting in my 
© character; do you think that IJ have, 
« during my ſiſter's illneſs, behaved 
“with a weakneſs that ſavours too 
«© much of effeminacy? I know how 
«© much it is beneath a man to whine 
« and whimper about a trifling girl as 


c well as you, or any man; and if m 


& ſiſter had died, I ſhould have behaved. 


& like a man on the occafion. I would 
% not have you think I confined my- 
* ſelf from company merely upon her 
& account. I was very much diſor- 
« dered myſelf. And when you fur- 
e prized me in that ſituation, I repeat 
“ again, in that ſituation, her nurſe 
e had not left the room three minutes, 
« and J was blowing the fire for fear 
6 it mould have gone out.” In this 
manner he ran on almoſt a quarter 
© of an hour, before he would ſuffer 
me to ſpeuk. At laſt, looking ſted- 
« faſtly in his face, I aſked him if I 
© muit conclude that he was in earneſt” 
© In carneſt,”” ſays he, repeating my 
© words, „ do you then take my cha- 
& rater for a jeit ?”"—* Look'e, Sir, 
« ſaid I, very gravely, „I think we 
know one another very well; and I 
«© have no reaſon to ſuſpect 3 
« impute it to fear, when I tell you, 
«« was fo far from intending to af- 


front you, that I meant you one of 
Tender 
« neſs for women is ſo far from lef= 


ce the higheſt compliments. 


ce ſening, that it proves a true man 

© character. The manly Brutus ſhew- 
ce edtheutmoſt tenderneſs to his Portia; 
« and the great king of Sweden, the 


« braveſt, and even fierceſt of men, 


« ſhut himſelf up three whole days in 
« the midſt of a campaign, and would 


u ſee no company on the death of a fa- 
« yourite- 
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4. vonnte ſiſter. At theſe words, I ſaw 
© his features ſoften ; and he cried out, 
4 D-—n me, I admire the king of Swe- 
* den of all the men in the world; and 
* he is a raſcal that is aſhamed of do- 
* ing any thing which the king of 
* Sweden did. And yet if any king of 
„Sweden in France was to tell me 
t that his ſiſter had more merit than 
© mine, b | „I'd knock his 
* brains about his ears. Poor little 
60 Betſy ! ſhe is the honeſteſt, worthi- 
<« eſt girl, that ever was born. Heaven 
© be praiſed, ſhe is recoyered ! for, if 
4 I had loſt her, I never ſhould have 
* enjoyed another happy moment." 
© In this manner he ran on ſome time, 
* till the tears began to overflow; 
which, when he perceived, he ſtopt— 
6 2 he was unable to go on; for 
© he ſeemed almoſt choaked— after 
© a ſhort ſilence, however, having 
* wiped his eyes with his handkerchief, 
© he fetched a deep ſigh, and cried, 
& I am aſhamed you ſhould ſee this, 
6% Mr. Booth; but d—n me, nature 
* will get the better of dignity.” I 
© nowcomforted him with the example 
of Xerxes, as I had before done 
with, that of the king of Sweden; 
and ſoon after we ſat down to break 
faſt together with much cordial 
friendſhip : for I aſſure you, with 
all his oddity, there is not a better- 
natured man in the world than the 
major, 
< Good-natured, indeed !* cries Miſs 
Matthews, with great ſcorn. A fool! 
* how can you mention ſuch a fellow 
© with commendation ?' 
Bcoth ſpoke as much as he could in 
defence of his friend; indeed he had 
Tepretented him in as favourable a 
light as poſſible, and had particularly 
left out thoſe hard words, with which, 
as he hath obſerved a little before, the 
majcr interlarded his diſcourſe. Booth 
then proceeded as in the next chapter. 
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CONTAINING VERY EXTRAORDI- 
NARY MATTERS. ; 


. 4 
E 188 Bath,” continued Booth, 
* now recovered lo faſt, that 
© ſhe was abroad as ſoon as my wife. 
s Qur little party quarree began to 
* grow agreeable again; and we mix- 


© ed with the company of the place 
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* morethan we had done before. Mon. 
* fieur Bagillard now again renewed 
© his intimacy ; for the counteſs his 
© miſtreſs was gone to Paris, At which 
my wife at firſt ſhewed no diffatis. 
© faction; and I imagined, that as ſhe 
© had a friend and companion of her 
own ſex (for Miſs Bath and ſhe had 
contructed the higheſt fondneſs for 
each other) ſhe would the leſs miſt 
my company. However, I was dif. 
appointed in this expectation; for 
ſhe ſoon began to expreſs her former 
uneaſineſs, and her impatience for 
the arrival of Captain James, that 
we might entirely quit Montpelier, 

II could not avoid conceiving ſome 


little diſpleaſure at this humour of 


* my wife, which I was forced to think 
© a little unreaſonable.—“ A little, 
do you call it, fays Miſs Matthews; 
Good heavens! what a huſband are 
you! How little worthy,” anſwer- 
ed he, © as you will ſay hereafter, of 
ſuch a wife as my Amelia! One day 
© as we were fitting together, I heard 
© a violent ſcreamz upon which my 
wife ſtarting up, cried out, “ Sure 
ce that's Miſs Bath's voice!” and im- 

mediately ran towards the chamber 

whence it proceeded. I followed her; 

and when we arrived, we there be- 

held the moſt ſhocking ſight imagina- 


ble; Miſs Bath lying dead on the 


c 

c 

c 

« 

« 

© floor, and the major ail bloody 
© kneeling by her, and roaring out for 
„ affiſtance, Amelia, though ſhe was 
© herſelf in a little better condition 
© than her friend, ran haſtily to her, 
© bared her neck, and attempted ta 
© looſen her ſtays, while I ran up and 
0 

5 
0 


down, ſcarce knowing what I did, 


calling for water and cordials, and 
diſpatching ſeveral ſervants one after 
another for doctors and ſurgeons, 
Water, cordials, and all neceſſt 


Bath was at length recovered, and 
placed in her chair, when the major 
ſeated himſelf by her. And now the 
young lady being reſtored to life, the 
major, who, till then, had engaged 
as little of his own, as of any other 
perſon's attention, became the object 
of all our conſiderations, eſpecially 
his poor ſiſter's ; who had no ſooner 
recovered ſufficient ſtrength, than ſhe 
began to lament her brother, crying 
out that he was killed; and bitterly 


bewailing her fate, in having revived 
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t fal a ſpectacle. While Amelia appli- 
i « herſelf to ſooth the agonies of her 
« friend, 1 began to enquire into the 
condition of the major. In which I 
« was affiſted by a ſurgeon, who now 
(arrived. The major declared with 
« great chearfulnets, that he did not 
« apprehend his wound to bein the leaſt 
c dangerous, and therefore begged his 
i fiſter to be comforted, ſaying, he was 
convinced the ſurgeon would ſoon 
« give her the ſame 3 but that 


i good man was not ſo liberal of aſſu- 


+ rances as the major had expected; 
«foras ſoon as he had probed thewound, 
(he afforded no more than hopes, 
« declaring that it was a very ugly 


lation, that he had cured many much 
© worſe, | | 
© When the major was dreſt, his ſiſter 


grief. He ſolemnly proteſted, that it 
vas no more than a fleſh wound, and 


' and as for the cold expreſſions of the 
them from a motive too obvious to 


tions of her brother, and the inter- 
' polition of her friends; and above all, 
believe, from that vaſt vent which 
* ſhe had given to her fright, Miſs 
Bath ſeemed a little pacified ; Amelia 
therefore at laſt prevailed; and as ter- 
or abated, curioſity became the ſu- 
* penior paſſion. I therefore now be 
"gan to enquire what had occaſioned 


Haroſe. 8 


Ide major took me by the hand, 
* and looking very kindly at me, ſaid, 
bi My dear Nr. Booth, I muſt begin by 
? E an injury, for which nothing 
* but the height of friendſhip in me 
* can be an excuſe; and therefore no- 
* thing but the height of friendſhip in 
jou can forgive. This preamble, 


; Madam, you will eafily believe, great- 
ly alarmed all the compan , but e- 


g ſpecially me, Ianſwered, Dear ma- 
„ ler, I forgive you, let it be what it 
5 will; but what is it poſſible you can 
Aae done to injure me? —“ That,” 
1. eplied he, „ which I am convinced 
„ \ man of your honour and dignity 

of nature, by G , muſt conclude to 


vound; but added, by way of conſo- 


ſtemed to poſſeſs his whole thoughts, 
' and all his care was to relieve her 


( not very deep, nor could, as he ap- 
' prehended, be in the leaſt dangerous; 
{ ſurgeon, he very well accounted for 


be mentioned. From theſe declara- ' 


* that accident, whence all the uproar 


* aking your pardon ; for I have done 


© be one of the hig 1 
c have taken out of 


injuries. 
7 n hands the 
I am a- 


O 
&« doing of yourſelf juſt 
„ fraid I have killed the man who hath 


* injured your honour. F mean, that 


« yillain Bagillard—but I cannotpro- 
& ceed; for you, Madam,” ſaid he to 
© my wife, © are concerned; and I 
© know what is due to the dignity of 
« your ſex.” Amelia, L obſerved, turn- 
© ed pale at theſe words, but eagerly 


< begged him to proceed. Nay, Ma- 
« dam, anſwered he, * if I am com- 
«© manded by a lady, it is a part of my 


«© dignity to * He then proceed 
ed to tell us, that Bagillard had ral- 


lied him, upon a ſuppoſition that he 


« was purſuing my wife with a view 
© of gallantry; telling him that he could 
© never ſucceed ; giving hints, that if 
© it had been poſſible, 4 ſhould have 
© ſucceeded himſelf; and ended with 
& 
6 
o 
* 
6 


3 my poor Amelia an accom- 


pliſhed prude ; upon which the ma- 


jor gave Bagillard a box in the ear, 


and both immediately drew their 
ſwords. | 
The major had ſcarce ended his 
«© ſpeech, when a ſervant came into the 
© room, and told me there was a friar 
© below who deſired to ſpeak with me 
in great haſte. I A major by 
5 the hand, and told him I not only 
© forgave him, but was extremely o- 
* bliged to his friendſhip ; and then go- 
ing to the friar, I found that he was 
© Bagillard's confeſſor, from whom he 
came to me, with an earneſt deſire of 
« ſeeing me, that he might atk my par- 
c 
c 
. 
* 
64 
c 
* 


don, and receive my forgiveneſs be- 


fore he died, for the injury he had 
intended me. My wife at firſt op- 
poſed my going, from ſome ſudden 
fears on my account; but when ſhe 
was convinced they were groundleſs, 
ſhe conſented, 


I found Bagillard in his bed; for 


the major's ſword had paſſed up to' 
the very hilt through his body. After 
5 hg very earneſtly aſked my par- 


don, he made me many compliments 
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« joined to the moſt exquilite beauty, 
« was miſtreſs of the moſt impregnable 
virtue; as a proof of which, he ac- 
© knowledged the vehemence as well as 
© ill ſucceſs of his attempts; and to make 


« Amelia's virtue appear the brighter, 


© his vanity was ſo predominant, he 
© could not forbear running over the 
| 5 names 


on the poſſeſſion of a woman Who, 
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© names. of ſeveral women of faſhion 


© whohad yielded to his paſſion, which, 


© he ſaid, had never raged fo violently 
c for any other as for my poor Amelia; 
6 and that this violence, which he had 
© found wholly unconquerable, he hop- 
© ed would procure his pardon at my 
© hands. It is unneceſſary to mention 
© what I ſaid on the occaſion. I aſſur- 
© ed him of my entire forgiveneſs ; and 
« ſo we parted. To ſay the truth, I 
© afterwards thought myſelf almoſt o- 
© bliged to him for a meeting with A- 
©. melia, the moſt luxuriouſly delicate 
© that can be imagined. 

I Tnowran to my wife, whom I em- 
© braced with raptures of love and ten- 
« derneſs., When the firſt torrent of 
© theſe was a little abated, © Confeſs 


“ to me, my dear, ſaid ſhe, ** could 


“ your goodneſs prevent you from 
cc thinking me a little unreaſonable in 


„ expreſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the 


6c loſs of your company, while I ought 
& to have rejoiced in the thoughts of 


cc your being ſo well entertamed ? I 
cc 


now you muſt; and then conſider 

e what I muſt have felt, while I knew 
4% I was daily leſſening myſelf in your 
© efteem, and forced into a conduct, 
&« which I was ſenſible muſt appear tò 
« you, who was ignorant of my mo- 
4% tive, to be mean, vulgar, and ſel- 
& fiſh. And yet what other courſe had 
4 I to take, with a man whom no de- 
c mial, no ſcorn could abaſh? But if 
cc this was a cruel taſk, how much more 
£ wretched ſtill was the conſtraint I 
« was obliged to wear in his preſence 
before you, to ſhew fri; civility 
t to the man whom my ſoul deteſted, 
for fear of any fatal conſequence 
from your ſuſpicion; and this too, 
« while I was afraid he would conſtrue 
it to be an encouragement. Do you 
« notpity your poor Amelia, when you 
& reflect on her ſituation? “ Pity, 
*.cried I, © my love] is pity an adequate 
« expreſſion tor eſteem, for adoration ? 
% But how, my love, could he carry 
this on ſo ſecretly by letters? 0 


0 no, he offered me many; but I never 


« would receive but one, and that I 
« returned him. Good God, I would 
«© not have ſuch a letter in my poſſeſ- 
% ſion for the univerſe; I thought my 
« eyes contaminated with reading it!“ 
O brave, cried Miſs Matthews: he- 
roi, I proteſt. 


Had Ia wifh that did not bear 

© The ſtamp and image of my lear, 
© I'd piece my heart thro? every vein, 
© And die to let it out again.“ 


And can you really,” eried he; 
© laugh at ſo much tenderneſs f 
* laugh at tenderneſs! O Mr. Booth, 
anſwered ſhe, thou knoweſt but little 
of Caliſta.'—* I thought formerly, 
cried he, © I knew a great deal, and 
thought you, of all women in the 
© world, to have the greateſt—--' «Of 
* all women !—take care, Mr. Booth, 
ſaid ſhe. © By Heaven, if you thought ſo, 
*-you thought truly—But what is the 
object of my tenderneſs, ſuch an ob- 
« jectas—" Well, Madam,' ſays he, 
I hope you will find one. I thank 
* youtor that hope, however, ſays ſhe, 
* cold as it is; but pray go on with 
© your ſtory: which command he im- 
mediately obeyed, 


CHAP. X. 


CONTAINING A LET FER OF A VERY 
CURIOUS KIND. 


8 3 major's wound, continued 
Booth, © was really as flight as 
he believed it; ſo that in a few days 
he was perfectly well; nor was Ba- 
illard, though run through the body, 
— apprehended to be in any dan- 
ger of bs life. The major then took 
me aſide, and wiſhing me heartily joy 
of Bagillard's recovery, told me [ 
ſhould now, by the gift (as it were) 
of Heaven, have an opportunity of 
doing myſelf juſtice. I anſwered;F 
could not think of any ſuch thing 
© for that when Limaginedhie was on his 
« death-bed, I had heartily and fincere- 
© ly forgiven him. Very right, re- 
© plied the major, © and conſiſtent with 
“ your honour, when he was on his 
te death-bed, but that forgiveneſs was 
« only conditional, and is revoked b 
«© his recovery.” I told him I could 
not poſſibly revoke it; for that m 
© anger was really gone. © What ha 
<« anger,” cried he, * to do with the 
c matter? the dignity of my nature 
ce hath been always my reaſor rdraw- 
« ing my ſword; and when that 1s 
% concerned, I can as readily fight 
« with the man I love, as _ 
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« man I hate. I will not tire you 
« with the repetition of the whole ar- 
« gument, in which the major did not 
prevail ; and I really believe, I funk 
« alittle in his eſteem upon that account, 
« till Captain James, who arrived ſoon 
6 after, again perfectly reinſtated me in 
« his favour. o 

When the captain was come, there 
femained no cauſe of our longer ſtay 
t at Montpelier ; for as to my wife, 
5 tht was in a better ſtate of health than 
bad ever known her, and Miſs Bath 
© had not only recovered her health, 
© but her bloom; and from a pale ſke- 
« Jeton, was become a plump, hand- 
« ſome, young woman. James was 
© again my caſhier ; for, far from receiv- 
© ingany remittance, it was now a long 
time fince I had received any letter 
* from England, though both myſelf 
and my dear Amelia had written 
« ſeveral, both to my mother and ſiſter; 
© and now at our departure from Mont- 
* pelier, I bethought myſelf of writ- 
ting to my good friend the doctor, ac- 
« quainting him with our journey to 
c Paris, whither I deſired he would 
# dire& his anſwer. 

At Paris we all arrived, without 
© encountering any adventure on the 
* road worth relating; nor did any 
* thing of conſequence happen here 
* during the firſt fortnight : for as you 
now neither Captain James nor Miſs 
* Bath, it is ſcarce worth telling you, 
* that an affection, which afterwards 
* ended in a marriage, began now to 
appear between them, in which it may 
; 4 wr odd 'to you that I made the 
* arſt diſcovery of thelady's flame, and 
_ * my wife of the captain's. - . 

be ſeventeenth day after our ar- 
* nval at Paris, I received a letter from 
* the dotor, which I have in my poc- 
* ket-book ; and, if you pleaſe, Iwill 
"read it to you: for I would not will- 
* wgly do any injury to his words. 

lady, you may eaſily believe 
Gfired to hear the letter, and Booth 
read it as follow: 15 2 


„ MY DEAR CHILDREN, 


2 Fon I will now call you ſo, as 
2 you have neither of you now any . 
* other parent in this world. Of this 


f be burden becomes light by 
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« melancholy news I ſhould haveſegr 
* 


« you earlier notice, if I had 
ce ” ignorant of it, or indeed if I 
cc had known whither to have written. 
« If your fifter hath received any let- 


« ters from you, the hath kept them - 


<« a ſeeret, and perhaps out of affec- 
< tion to you hath repoſited them in 
ce the: fame place where the k 


te much dearer to her, her money. The 
ce reports concerning you have been 


ce various; fo is always the caſe in 


« matters where men are ignorant: for 
c when no man knows what the truth 


e is, every man thinks himſelf at li- 
46 berty to 


what he pleaſes, 
© Thoſe who wiſh you well, ſon Booth, 
« ſay ſimply that you are dead; others, 
ce that you ran away from the ſiege, 
% and was caſhiered: As for my 


« daughter, all agree that ſhe is a ſaint 


< above; and there are not wantin 
e thoſe who hint that her huſband ſent 
< her thither. From this beginni 
«© you will expect, I ſuppoſe, better 
« news than I am going to tell you; 
but pray, my dear children, why may 
© not I, who. have always laughed at 
«© my own afflictions, laugh at yours, 
without the cenſure of much male - 
volence & I wiſh you could learn 
this temper from me; for, take mi 
_ Y 
word for it, nothing truer ever came 
from the mouth of a heathen, than 
that ſentence, e | | 


40 
„Leue fit g uod bene fertur onus . 


« And though I muſt confeſs, I 
ever thought Ariſtotle 


oc 
«c 
«© ſome who have never read him) d 
«© not ve 
t he hath raiſed in his Ethics, viz, 
« How a man, in the midſt of kin 

« Priam's misfortunes, can be call 


« happy? yet I have long thought 


: 


great, 


c“ that there is no calamity fo 


that a chriſtian OY may not 


at it. If the hea- 


«< reaſonably lau 


«© then Cicero, doubting of immorta- 
&« lity (for ſo wiſe a man muſt have 
«© doubted of that which had ſuch flen- 

it) could 


| wiſdow, Hu 


«« der arguments to ſupport 
6c * the N 


«0: 


K 


4 
c goodneſs, and, what I am afraid is 


N 1do 
not take for ſo great a blockhead ah | 


well reſolve the doubt which 


. 
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names of ſeveral women of faſhion 
who had yielded to his paſſion, which, 


he ſaid, had never raged fo violently 


for any other as for my poor Amelia; 
and that this violence, which he had 
found wholly unconquerable, he hop- 
ed would procure his pardon at my 
hands. It is unneceſſary to mention 
what I ſaid on the occaſion. I aſſur- 
ed him of my entire forgiveneſs; and 
ſo we parted. To ſay the truth, I 
afterwards thought myſelf almoſt o- 


bliged to him for a meeting with A- 
melia, the moſt luxuriouſly delicate 


that can be imagined. 
I now ran to my wife, whom I em- 
braced with raptures of love and ten- 


4 derneſs. When the firſt torrent of 
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theſe was a little abated, 4 Confeſs 
to me, my dear, ſaid ſhe, could 
your goodneſs prevent you from 
thinking me a little unreaſonable in 
expreſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the 
loſs of your company, while I ought 
to have rejoiced in the thoughts of 


| pu being ſo well entertained ? I 


now you muſt; and then conſider 
what I muſt have felt, while I knew 
I was daily leſſening myſelt in your 
eſteem, and forced into a conduct, 
which I was ſenſible muſt appear tò 
you, who was ignorant of my mo- 
tive, to be mean, vulgar, and ſel- 
fiſh. And yet what other courſe had 
I to take, with a man whom no de- 
nial, no ſcorn could abaſh? But if 
this wasa cruel taſk, how much more 
wretched fti]l was the conſtraint I 


was obliged to wear in his preſence 


before you, to ſhew outward civility 


to the man whom my ſoul deteſted, 


for fear of any fatal conſequence 


from your ſuſpicion ; and this too, 


while I was afraid he would conſtrue 
it to be an encouragement. Do you 
not pity your poor Amelia, when you 
reflect on her ſituation? ! Pity, 
cried I, my love! is pity an adequate 
expreſſion tor eſteem, for adoration ? 


But how, my love, could he carry 
*«« this on ſo ſecretly by letters? 0 
% no, he offered me many; but I never 


0 would receive but one, and that I 


6% returned him. Good God, I would 
“ not have ſuch a letter in my poſſeſ- 
*« ſion for the univerſe; I thought my 


« eyes contaminated with reading it!“ 


O brave, cried Miſs Matthews: he- 
roic, I proteſt. 


© Had Ta with that did not besy 

© The ſtamp and image of my dear, 

© I'd pie: ce my heart thro? every vein, 
© And die to let it out again.“ 


And can you really, eried he, 
© laugh at ſo much tenderneſs 41 
* laugh at tenderneſs! O Mr. Booth, 
anſwered ſhe, thou knoweſt but little 
* of Caliſta.'— I thought formerly, 
cried he, © I knew a great deal, and 
thought you, of all women in the 
© world, to have the greateſt—--" «0f 
© all women !—take care, Mr. Booth, 
ſaid ſhe. © By Heaven, if you thought ſo, 
you thought truly—But what is the 
© object of my tenderneſs, ſuch an ob- 
« jectas—" Well, Madam, ſays he, 
I hope you will find one.'—* I thank 
* youtor that hope, however, ' ſays ſhe, 
© cold as it is; but pray go on with 
© your ſtory ;* which command he im- 
mediately obeyed, 


CHAP. X. 


CONTAINING A LETTER OF A VERY 
CURIOUS KIND. 
HE major's wound, continued 
| Booth, * was really as flight as 
© he believed it; ſo that in a few days 


© he was perfectly well; nor was Ba- 


* gillard, though run through the body, 

long + 11” to be in any dan- 
ger of his life. The major then took 
me aſide, and wiſhing me heartily joy 
of Bagillard's recovery, told me | 
ſhould now, by the gift (as it were) 
of Heaven, have an opportunity of 
doing myſelf juſtice. I anſwered, 
* could not think of any ſuch thing: 
for that when Limaginedhe was on hi 
© death-bed, I had heartily and fincere- 
© ly forgiven him. © Very right,” re- 
© plied the major, ( and conſiſtent with 
« your honour, when he was on his 
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6 death- bed, but that forgiveneſs was 


c only conditional, and is revoked by 
« his recovery.” I told him! could 
not poſſibly revoke it; for that my 
© anger was really gone. © What hath 
« anger,” cried he, 4 to do with the 


c matter? the dignity of my nature 
< hath been always my reaſoy for draw 
ce ing my ſword; and when that !s 
© concerned, I can as readily fight 
« with the man I love, as pho 


« man I hate. I will not tire you 
« with the' repetition of the whole ar- 
« gument, in which the major did not 
prevail; and 1 really believe, I ſunk 
« alittlein his eſteem upon that account, 
« till Captain James, who arrived ſoon 
« after, again perfectly reinſtated me in 
« his favour. Ws . 
When the captain was come, there 
« remained no cauſe of our longer ſtay 
t zt Montpelier ; for as to my wife, 


« the was in a better ſtate of health than 


had ever known her, and Miſs Bath 
© had not only recovered her health, 
* but her bloom; and from a pale ſke- 
« leton, was become a plump, hand- 
« ſome, young woman. 3 was 
« again my caſhier; for, far from receĩv- 
ST _ it was now a long 

time ſince I had received any letter 
from England, though both myſelf 
and my dear Amelia had written 
| 4 ſeveral, both to my mother and ſiſter; 


and now at our departure from Mont- 


{ pelier, I bethought myſelf of writ- 
ing to my good friend the doctor, ac- 
« quainting him with our journey to 
Paris, whither I deſired he would 
direct his anſwer. 

© At Paris we all arrived, without 
© encountering any adventure on the 
road worth relating; nor did any 
* thing of conſequence happen here 
during the firſt fortnight : for as you 
* know neither Captain James nor Miſs 
© Bath, it is ſcarce worth telling you, 
* that an affection, which afterwards 
* ended in a marriage, began now to 
* appear between them, in which it may 
* appear odd to you that I made the 
* firſt diſcovery of the lady's flame, and 
Imp wife of the captain s. 

© The ſeventeenth day after our ar- 
* rival at Paris, I received a letter from 
the doctor, which I have in my poc- 
* ket-book ; and, if you pleaſe, Iwill 
read it to you: for I would not will- 
© ingly do any injury to his words.” 
| e lady, you may eaſily believe, 

defired to hear the letter, and Booth 
read it as follow : 


* MY DEAR CHILDREN, 
Fr I will now call you fo, as 


, you have neitherof you now any 
* other parent in this world. Of this 


The burden becomes light by being well borne. 
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„ der arguments to ſu 


« melancholy news I ſhould have ſent 


you earlier notice, if I had thought 
70 ignorant of it, or indeed if L 

ad known. whither to have written. 
If your ſiſter hath received any let- 


a ſecret, and perhaps out of affec- 
tion to you hath repoſited them in 
the ſame place where ſhe k 


much dearer to her, her money. The 


reports concerning you have been 


various; ſo is always the caſe in 
matters where men are ignorant: for 
when no man knows what the truth 
is, every man thinks himſelf at li- 
berty to what he pleaſes, 
Thoſe who with you well, ſon Booth, 


ters from you, ſhe hath kept them 


| ceps her 
goodneſs, and, what I am afraid ies 


ſay ſimply that you are dead; others, 


that you ran away from the ſiege, 
and was caſhiered: As for my 
daughter, all agree that ſhe is a ſaint 
above; and there are not wantin 

thoſe who hint that her huſband ſent 
her thither. From this beginnin 

you will expect, I ſuppoſe, better 
news than I am going to tell you; 
but prays my dear children, why may 
not I, who. have always laughed at 
my own affliftions, laugh at yours, 
without the cenſure of much male- 


volence > I wiſh you could learn 


this temper from me; for, take m. 
word for it, nothing truer ever came 
from the mouth of a heathen, than 
that ſentence, 4 . 


« Leve fit quod bene fertur onus *, 


« And though I muſt confeſs, I 
ever thought Ariſtotle e do 
not take fo 

ſome who have never read him) dott 

not very well reſolve the doubtwhich 
he hath raiſed in his Ethics, viz. 


How a man, in the midſt of king 


Priam's misfortunes, can be called 
happy ? yet I have long thought 
that there is no calamity ſo great, 
that a chriſtian philoſopher may not 
reaſonably laugh at it. If the hea- 
then Cicero, doubting of immorta- 


lity (for ſo wiſe a man muſt have 


doubted of that which had ſuch ſlen- 


« aſſert 1t as the office of wiſdom, Hu- 


K 


rt it) could 


" " 
- 
* 


r ſo great a blockhead as 


of 
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% manas res deſpicere atque infra ſe po- 
« fitas arbitrari *. 

«© Which paſſage, with much more 
© to the ſame purpoſe, you will find 
„ in the third book of his Tuſculan 
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| by ith how much greater confi- 
« dence may a good chriſtian deſpiſe, 
« and even deride, all temporary and 
« ſhort tranſitory evils! If the poor 
« wretch, who is trudging on to his 
«© miſerable cottage, can laugh at the 
« ſtorms and tempeſts, the rain and 
&« whirlwinds which ſurround him, 
« while his richeſt hope is only that of 
« reſt; how much more chearfully 


cc muſt a man paſs through ſuch tran- 


ce fient evils, whoſe ſpirits are buoyed 
« up with the certain expectation of 
& finding a noble palace, and the moſt 
„ ſumptuous entertainment ready to 


cc receive him? I do not much like the 


&« ſimile; but I cannot think of a bet- 
e ter. And yet, inadequate as the 
& ſimile is, we may, I think, from the 
« actions of mankind, conclude that 
© they will conſider it as much too 
« ſtrong; for in the caſe I have put of 
c the entertainment, is there any man 
« ſo tender or poor-fpirited as not to 
deſpiſe and often to deride the fierceſt 
« of thoſe inclemencies which I have 
„ mentioned; but in our journey to 
e the glorious manſions of everlaſting 
„ bliſs, how ſeverely is every little rub, 
« every trifling accident lamented ; 
4 and if fortune ſhowers down any of 
6 her heavier ſtorms upon us, Fam 
« wretched do we preſently appear to 
„ ourſelves and to others! The rea- 
ſon of this can be no other, than that 
c we are not in earneſt in our faith; 
cc at the beſt, we think with too little 
attention, on this our great concern. 
„While the moſt paultry matters of 
this world, even thoſe pitiful trifles, 
6 thoſe childiſh gewgaws, riches and 
« honours, are tranſacted with the 
«© utmoſt eargerneſs, and moſt ſeri- 
% ous application, the grand weighty 

affair of immortality is poſtponed 
« and diſregarded, nor ever brought 
« into the leaſt competition with our 
« affairs here, 
© ſhould begin a diſcourſe of heaven 

tin the ſcenes of buſineſs or pleaſure, 
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in the court of requeſts, at Gare. 
way's, er at White's, would be pain 
a hearing, unleſs, perhaps, of fome 
ſorry jeſter who would deſire to ridi. 


cule him ? would he not preſently 


acquire the name of the mad parſon 

and be thought by all men worthy 
of Bedlam ? or would he not be 
treated as the Romans treated their 
Aretalogi +, and conſidered in the 
light of a buffoon. But why ſhould 
I mention thoſe places of hurry and 
worldly purſuit ?—What attention 
do we engage even in the pulpit? 
here, if a ſermon be prolonged alit. 
tle beyond the uſual hour, doth it 
not ſet half the audience aſleep? a 
I queſtion not I have by this time 
both my children. Well then, like 
a good-natured ſurgeon, who pre- 
pares his patient for a painful ope- 
ration, by endeavouring as much as 
he can to deaden his ſenſation, I will 
now communicate to you, in your 
ſlumbering condition, the news with 
which I threatened you. Your good 
mother, you are to know, 1s dead at 
laſt, and hath left her whole fortune 
to her elder daughter. This is all 
the ill news I have to tell you. 
Confeſs now, if you are awake, did 
you not expect it was much worle? 
did not you apprehend that your 
charming child was dead? far from 
it, he is in perfect health, and the 
admiration of every body; what is 
more, he will be taken care of, with 
the tenderneſs of a parent, till your 
return, What pleaſure muſt this 
give you! if we any thing can 


add to the happineſs of a married 


couple, who are extremely and de- 
ſervedly fond of each other, and, 
as you write me, in perfect health. 
A ſuperſtitious heathen would have 
dreaded the malice of Nemeſis in 
your ſituation ; but as I ama chriſ- 
tian, I ſhall venture to add another 
circumſtance to your felicity, by al- 
ſuring you, that you have, beſides 
your wife, a faithful and zealous 
friend. Do not, therefore, my dear 
children, fall into that fault which 
the excellent Thucydides obſerves, 
is too common in human nature, te 


bear heavily the being depr ived of 


 ® To look down on all human affairs as matters below his conſideration. 
+ A ſet of beggarly philoſophers, who diverted great men at their tables with burleſ- 


que diſcourſes on virtue, 


« the 


« the fn 
ing; 3 
« for th 
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« the ſmaller good, without conceiv- 
« ing, at the ſame time, any gratitude 
« for the much greater bleſſings which 


« we are ſuffered to enjoy. I have only 


« further to tell you, my ſon, that when 
« you call at Mr. Morand's, Rue 
« Phu hine, you will find yourſelf 
« worth a hundred 

« Heaven! how muc 
« than millions of 
« want of nothing ! 
me for 


ounds. Good 
richer are you 
ople who are in 


c Your ſincere 


te and affeRionate friend.” 


© There, Madam, cries Booth, 
© how do you like the letter?“ | 

Oh! extremely, anſwered ſhe ; 
© the doctor is a charming man; I al- 
' mays loved dearly to hear him preach.. 
©] remember to have heard of Mrs. 
© Harris's death above a year before I 
left the country; but never knew the 
« particulars of her will before. I am 
extremely ſorry for it, upon my ho- 
nour.“ | v7 

© Oh, fye! Madam, cries Booth, 
© have you ſo ſoon forgot the chief 
© purport of the doctor's letter ?* _ 

Aye, aye, cried ſhe, * theſe are 
very pretty things to read, I acknow- 
' ledge; but the loſs of fortune is a 
© ſerious matter; and I am ſure a man 
© of Mr. Booth's underſtanding muſt 
* think fo.'— One conſideration, I 
© muſt own, Madam, anſwered he, 
* good deal baffled all the doctor's 
arguments. This was the concern 
© for my little growing family, who 
* muſt one day feel the loſs ; nor was 
I ſo eaſy upon Amelia's account as 
© upon my own, though ſhe herſelf 
put on the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and 
* retched her invention to the utmoſt 
* to comfort me. But ſure, Madam, 
there is ſomething in the doctor's 
letter to admire beyond the philoſo- 
phy of it; vhat think you of bak eaſy, 

erous, friendly manner, in which 

he ſent me the hundred pounds? 
Very noble and great indeed, re- 


plied ſhe; © but go on with your ſtory; 


for I long to hear the whole. 


CHAP. XI. 


IN WHICH MR. BOOTH RELATES 


HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


arewel, and know . 


« 
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Nee remarkable, as I 

remember, happened during 
our ſtay at Paris, which we left ſoon 


after, and came to London. Here 
we reſted only two days, and then, 
taking leave of our fellow-travel- 
lers, we ſet out for Wiltſhire, my 
wife being ſo impatient to ſee the 


child which ſhe had left behind her, 
that the child ſhe carried with her 
was almoſt killed with the fatigue of 


the journey. | | 

We arrived at our inn late in the 
evening. Amelia, though ſhe had 
no great reaſon to be pleaſed with 
any part of her ſiſter's behaviour, 
refolved to behave to her, as if no- 
thing wrong had ever. happened.. 
She therefore ſent a kind note to her 
the moment of our arrival, givin 

her her option, whether ſhe woul 

come to us at the inn, or whether 
we ſhould that evening wait on her. 
The ſervant, after waiting an hour, 
brought us an anſwer, excuſing her. 


from coming to us ſo late, as ſhewas 


diſordered with a cold, and deſiring 
my wife by no means to think of ven- 
turing out after the fatigue of her 
journey; ſaying, ſhe would, on that . 
account, defer the great pleaſure of 
ſeeing her till the morning: without 


taking any more notice of your hum-. 


ble ſervant, than if no ſuch perſon, 


had been in the world, though I had 


very civilly ſent my compliments to. 
her. I ſhould not mention this trifle, 
if it was not to ſhew you the nature 
of the woman, and that it will be a 
kind of key to her future conduct. 
When the ſervant returned, the 
ood doctor, who had been with us 
almoſt all the time of his abſence, . 
hurried us —_ to his houſe, where 
we preſently found a ſupper and a 
bed prepared for us. y wife was 


eagerly deſirous to ſee her child that 


night; but the doctor would not ſuf- 
fer it; and as he was at nurſe at a 
diſtant part of the town, and the 
doctor aſſured her he had ſeen him 
in perfe& health that evening, ſhe 
ſuffered herſelf at laſt to be dii- 
ſuaded. N | | 
Wo. ſpent that evening in the moſt 
agreeable manner: for the doctor's 
wit and humour, joined to the high- 
eſt chearfulneſs and good- nature, 
made him the moſt agreeable com- 
"i 6 panion 
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© © panion in the world; and he was 
© now in the higheſt ſpirits, which he 
< was pleaſed to place to our account. 
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© We ſat together to a very late hour : 
© for ſo r is my wife's conſtitu- 
© tion, that ſhe declared ſhe was ſcarce 
© ſenſible of any fatigue from her late 
6 journies, "ou 
Amelia ſlept not a wink all night, 
© and in the morning early the doktor 


c 

© The tranſports we felt on this occa- 
© fhon were really enchanting, nor can 
any but a fond parent conceive, I am 
© certain, the leaſt idea of them. Our 
« imaginations ſuggeſted a hundred a- 
c greeable üb den none of which 
© had, perhaps, any foundation. We 
made words and meaning out of every 
« 
« 
4 


out ſome reſemblance to my Amelia, 
as ſhe did to me. : 
But I aſk your pardon for dwelling 
on ſuch incidents; and will proceed 
© to ſcenes which, to moſt perſons, will 
© be more entertaining. 
© We went hence to pay a viſit to 
Miſs Harris, whoſe reception of us 
was, I think, truly ridiculous; and 
as you know the lady, I will endea- 
. vour to deſcribe it particularly. At 
our firſt arrival we were uſhered into 
a parlour, where we were ſuffered to 
wait almoſt an hour. At length the 
lady of the houſe appeared in deep 
mourning, with a wy if poſſible, 
more diſmal than her dreſs, in which, 
however, there was every appearance 
of art. Her features were indeed. 
ſcrewed up to the very height of 
grief. With this face, and in the 
moſt ſolemn gait, ſhe approached A- 
melia, and 1 
which, ſne made me a very diſtant for- 
mal courtſey, and we all ſat down. 
A ſhort ſilence now enſued, which 
Miſs Harris at length broke, with a 
« deep figh, and ſaid, „ Siſter, here is 
« a great alteration in this place ſince 
« you ſaw it laſt ; Heaven hath been 
% pleaſed to take my poor mother to 
« itſelf.” (Here ſtfe wiped her eyes, 
and then continued) I hope I know 
e my duty, and have learned a proper 
* reſignation to the Divine will; but 
ſomething 1s to be allowed to grief 
for the beſt of mothers; for ſo ſhe 
was to us both : and if at laſt ſhe 
made any diſtinction, ſhe muſt have 
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accompanied us to the little infant. 


ſound, and in every feature I found 


dly ſaluted her. After 


of unkindneſs or diſreſpe 


L I A, | 
&« had her reaſons for.ſo doing. Jun 


« ſure I can truly ſay I never wi 
* much leſs deſired it.“ The tearsnow 
© ſtood in poor Amelia's eyes; indeed 
© ſhe had paid too many already to the 
memory of ſo unnatural a parent. She 
© anſwered with the ſweetneſs of an an. 
« gel, that ſhe was far from blamingher 
+* fiſter's emotions on ſo tender an occa- 
© ſion; that ſhe heartilyjoinedwithherin 
her grief: for that nothing which her 
mother had done in the latter part of 
© her life, could efface the remembrance 
© of that tenderneſs which ſhe had for- 
* merly ſhewn her, Her fiſter caught 
© hold of the word efface, and rung the 
© changes upon it. Efface!” cried 
© the,** O Miſs Emily, (for you muſt not 
expect me to repeat names that will 
be for ever odious) I wiſh indeed 
every thing could be effaced. Effaced! 
O that that was poſſible ; we might 
then have ſtill enjoyed my poor 
mother: for I am convinced ſhe ne- 
ver recovered her grief on a certain 
occaſion. Thus ſhe ran on, and 
© after many bitter ſtrokes upon her 
© ſiſter, at laſt directly charged her 
© mother's death on my marriage with 
Amelia. I could be filent then no 
© longer. I reminded her of the per- 
© fe&t reconciliation between us before 
© my departure, and the great fondneſs 
which ſhe expreſſed for me; nor could 
I help ſaying in very plain terms, that 
if ſhe had ever changed her opi- 
nion of me, as I was not conſci- 
ous of having deſerved ſuch a change 
by my own behaviour, I was well 
convinced to whoſe good offices I 
owed it. Guilt hath very quick ears 
to an accuſation, Miſs Harris im- 
mediately anſwered to the charge. She 
ſaid ſuch ſuſpicions were no more 
than ſhe expected; that they were of 
a piece with every other part of my 
conduct, and gave her one conſola- 
tion, that they ſerved to account for 
her fiſter Emily's unkindneſs, as well 
to herſelf as to her poor deceaſed mo. 
ther, and in ſome meaſure lefſened 
the guilt of it with regard to her, 
ſince it was not eaſy to know how far 
© a woman is in the power of her huſ- 
band. My dear Amelia reddened 
© at this reflection on me; and begged 
© her ſiſter to name any 1 inſtance 
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in which 
« ſhe had ever offended, To this the 
« other 
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(ber words, though I cannot mimic 
« either the voice or air with which 
« they were ſpoken) Pray, Miſs Emi- 
« ly, which is to be the judge ; your- 
« ſelf or that gentleman ? I remember 
« the time when I could have truſted 
« to your judgment in any affair; but 
« you are now ho longer miſtreſs of 
« yourſelf, and are not anſwerable for 
« your actions. Indeed it is my con- 
« ftant prayer that your aòtions may 
« not be imputed to you. It was the 


« conſtant prayer of that bleſſed wo- 


man, my dear mother, who is now 
« 2 ſaint above; a ſaint whoſe name 
J can never mention without a tear, 
« though I find you can hear it with- 
« out one. I cannot help obſerving 
« ſome concern on ſo melancholy an 
« occaſion ; it ſeems due to decency ; 
« but perhaps (for I always wiſh to 
« excuſe. you) you are forbid to cry.” 
© The idea of being bid or forbid to 
© cry, ſtruck ſo ſtrongly on my fancy, 
© that indignation only could have pre- 
( vented me from laughing. But my 
© narrative, I am . begins to 
grow tedious. In ſhort, after hear- 
© ing, for near an hour, every malici- 
© ous infinuation which a fertile genius 
© could invent, we took our leave, and 
ſeparated, as perſons, who would 
© never willingly meet again. 

© The next morning after this inter- 
view, Amelia received a long letter 
© from Miſs Harris; in which, after 
© many bitter invectives againſt me, 
© ſheexcuſed her mother, alledging that 
* ſhe had been driven todo as ſhe did, 
ein order to prevent Amelia's ruin, 
„if her fortune had fallen into my 
hands. She likewiſe very mo 
* hinted that the would be only a truſ- 
© tee for her ſiſter's children, and told 
* her, that on one condition only, ſhe 
*. would conſent to live with her as a 
© lifter; this was, if ſhe could by 
© my means be ſeparated from that 
© man, as ſhe was pleaſed to call me, 
© who had cauſeſ ſo much miſchief in 
* the family. 4 N 

© Twas Genes at this uſage, that, 


had not Amelia intervened, I believe 


* I ſhould have applied to a magiſtrate 
for a ſearch-warrant for that picture, 
which there was ſo much reaſon to 
*-fuſpe&t ſhe had ſtolen; and which, 


* I am convinced, upon a ſearch, we 


© ſhould have found in her A 
a 2 ave found in her poſſeC; 


- © Nay, it is poſſible enough, cries 
, for I — there 
is no wickedneſs of which the lady is 
© not capable.” ee 

© This agreeable letter was ſucceeded 
© by another of the like comfortable 
« kind, which informed me that the 


company in which I was, being an 


additional one raiſed in 29 


of the war, was reduced; ſo that 


© was now a lieutenant on half- pay. 
£ Whilſt we were meditating on our 


« preſent ſituation, the doctor came to 


cus. When we related to him the 
© manner in which my ſiſter had treated 
© us, he cried out, ! Poor ſoul | I pity 
<« her e de for this is the ſevereſt 
«. reſentment he ever expreſſes: indeed I 
© have often heard him ſay, that a 
© wicked ſoul is the greateſt object of 
© compaſſion in the world. A ſenti- 
ment which we ſhall leave the reader 
a little time to digeſt. | 
CHAP. XI. 
IN WHICH MR. BOOTH CONCLUDES 
HIS STORY. ENG” 


3 Are 
c 17 * next day the doctor ſet out 


* for his parſonage, which was 
6 thirt | 
© and myſelf accompanied him, and 
© where we ſtayed with him all the time 
© of his reſidence there, being almoſt 
© three months. 


© The ſituation of the pariſh under 


© my good friend's care 1s very plea- 
© ſant, It is placed among meadows, 
© waſhed by a clear-trout ſtream, and 
© flanked on both fides with downs. 
© His houſe indeed would not much 
© attraQ the 2dmiration of the virtuoſo.” 
© He built it himſelf, and it is remark- 
able only for it's plainneſs, with which 
© the furniture ſo well agrees, that 
© there is no one thing in it that may 
© not be abſolutely neceſſary, exce 
© books, and the printsbf Mr. Hegarck. 
© whom he calls a moral ſatiriſt. 
© Nothing, however, can be imagin- 
© ed more agreeable than the life that 
the doctor leads in this homely houſe, 


© which he calls his earthly paradiſe. 


„All his pariſhioners, whom-he treats. 
as his children, regard him as their 
: | © common 
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© common father. Once in a week he 
© conſtantly viſits every houſe in the pa- 
© riſh, examines, commends, and re- 


© bukes, as he finds occaſion. This is 


© praQtiſed likewiſe by his curate in his 
© abſence; and ſo good an effect is pro- 
© duced by this their care, that no quar- 
© rels ever proceed either to blows or 
© law-ſuits;. no beggar is to be found 
© in the whole pariſh ; nor did I ever 
© hear a very profane oath all the time 
< lived in it. . | 

© But to return, from ſo agreeable a 
© digrefſion, to my own affairs, that 
© are much leſs worth your attention. 
© In the midſt of all the pleaſures I 
© taſted in this ſweet place, and the moſt 


© delightful 7 the woman and 


© man whom I loved above all things, 
© melancholy reflections concerning my 
© unhappy circumſtances would often 
© ſteal into my thoughts. My for- 
© tune was now reduced to leſs than 
© forty pounds a year; I had already 
© two children, and my dear Amelia 
was again with child. 

© One day the doctor found me ſit- 
© ting by myſelf, and employed in me- 
< Jancholy contemplations on this ſub- 
« jet. He told me he had obſerved me 
© growing of late yery ſerious ; that he 
knew the occaſion, and neither won- 
© dered at, nor blamed me. He then 
© aſked me if I had any proſpe& of 
going again into the army; if not, 
what ſcheme of life I propoſed to 
« myſelf. | 

I told him, that as Ihad no power- 


„ful friends, I could have but little 


expectations in a military way; that 
I was incapable of thinking of any 
other ſcheme, as all buſineſs required 


_ © ſome knowledge or experience, and 


© likewiſe money to ſet up with; of 
© all which I was deſtitute. 
% You muſt know then, child,” ſaid 
© the doctor, „ that I have been think- 
ce ing on this ſubje& as well as you: 
* for I can think, I promiſe you, with 
* apleaſant countenance.” 'T heſe were 
his words. © As to the army, per- 
“ haps means might be found of get- 
e ting you another commiſſion ; but 
«© my daughter ſeems to have a violent 


c objection to it; and to be plain, I 


« fancy you yourſelf will find no glory 
© make you amends for your abſence 
« from her. And for my part,” ſaid 
6 he, I never think thoſe men wile, 


« who for any worldly intereſt f 
“the greateſt happineſs of their lire 
If I miſtake not, ſays he, © 4 con. 
66 try life, where you could be always 
together, would make you both much 
«© happier people. * 
© I anſwered, that of all things 1 
preferred it moſt; and I believed A; 
melia was of the ſame opinion. 
The doctor, after a little heſita. 
tion, propoſed to me to turn farmer, 
© and offered to let me his parſanage, 
* which was then become vacant, He 
* ſaid, it was a farm which required 
© but little ſtock, and that little ſhould 
© not be wanting. 
© I embraced this offer ve 
© and with great worries 
immediately repaired to Amelia to 
© communicate it to her, and to know 
© her ſentiments. . 
Amelia received the news with the 
© higheſt tranſports of joy; ſhe ſaid 
© that her greateft fear had always been 
of my entering again into the army. 
© She was ſo kind as to ſay, that all 
© ſtations of life were equal to her, un- 
© leſs as one afforded her more of my 
company than another. And as c 
© to our children, ſaid ſhe, “ let us 
breed them up to an humble fortune; 
ce they, will be contented with it: for 
© none,” added my angel, ** deſerve 
© happineſs, or us Airy are capable of 
eit, who make any particular ſtatio 
ce a neceſſary ingredient.” 5 
Thus, Madam, you ſee me de- 
* graded from my former rank in life; 
* no longer Captain Booth, but Far- 
© mer Booth at your ſervice. 
* During my firſt year's continu- 
* ance in this new ſcene of life, no- 
„thing, I think, remarkable happen- 
© ed; the hiſtory of one day would, 
©, indeed, be the hiſtory of the whole 
year. "IL 
Well pray then, ſaid Miſs Mat- 
thews, © do let us hear the hiſtory of 
„that day; I have a ſtrange curioſity 
© to know how you could kill your 
time; and do, if poſſible, find out 
© the very beſt day you can. 3 
If. you command me, Madam, 
anſwered Booth, you mult yourſelf | 
© be accountable for the dulneſs of 
© the narrative. Nay, I believe, you 
© have impoſed a very difficult taſk on 
© me; for the greateſt happineſs is in- 
capable of deſcription. ; 


"I I roſe 


q 


I roſe, then, Madam—— 

« O the moment you waked, un- 
« doubtedly,* ſaid Miſs Matthews. 

« Uſually,” ſaid he, between five 
« and fix. : i 

will have no uſually, cried Miſs 
Matthews; you are confined to a day, 
« and it is to be the beſt and happieſt 
« jn the year. Fes | 

© Nay, Madam,” cries Booth, then 
I muſt tell you the day in which A- 
« melia was brought to bed, after a 
painful and dangerous labour; for 
© that I think was the happieſt day of 
my life. 

I proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, © you are be- 
© come Farmer Booth, indeed. What 
© a happineſs have you painted to my 
imagination! you put me in mind of 
© anewſpaper, where my lady ſuch-a- 
© one is delivered of a ſon, to the 
great joy of ſome illuſtrious family. 

© Why then, I do aſſure you, Miſs 


Matthews, cries Booth, I ſcarce 


know a circumſtance that diſtinguiſh- 
© ed one day from another. "The whole 
© was one continued ſeries of love, 
© health, and tranquility.. Our lives 
"reſembled a calm ſea.* 


© Thedulleſt of all ideas, cries the 


© lady.” 


21 [ know,” ſaid he, it muſt appear 


* dull in deſcription ; for who can de- 
* {cribe the pleaſures which the morn- 
© ing air gives to one in perfect health; 
the flow of ſpirits which ſprings up 
from exerciſe; the delights whic 

parents feel from the prattle and 
innocent follies of their children; 
the joy with which the tender ſmile 
*of a wife inſpires a huſband; or 
{ laſtly, the chearful, ſolid comfort, 
* which a fond couple enjoy in- each 
* other's converſation All theſe 
* pleaſures, and every other of which 
our ſituation was capable, we taſted 


in the higheſt degree. Our ap : 
or 


* neſs was, perhaps, too great ; 
* fortune ſeemed to grow envious of it, 
and interpoſed one of the moſt cruel 


* accidents that could have befallen us, 


* by robbing us of our dear friend the 
„„ | 
* Tam ſorry for it, ſaid Miſs Mat- 


0 © he was indeed a valuable man, 
* fore,” 

Long may it be before any one 
* hears of it, cries Booth, * He is, 


wm [ never heard of his death be- 


: 


© indeed, dead to us; but will, T hopes | 
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enjoy many happy years of life. You 


© know, Madam, the obli 


tions he. 


© had to his patron the earl; indeed, 
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it was impoſſible to be once in his 
company without hearing of them : 


I am ſure you will neither wonder | 


that he was choſen. to attend the 
young lord in his travels as his tutor, 
nor that the good man, however diſ- 
agreeable it might be (as in fact it 
was) to his inclination, ſhould com- 
ply with the earneft requeſt of his 
friend and patron. 1 185 

© By this means I was bereft not 
only of the beſt companion in the 
world, but of the beſt counſellor; a 


loſs of which I have ſince felt the 


bitter conſequence; for no greater 


advantage, Iam convinced, can arrive 


to a young man who hath any de- 
gree of underſtanding, than an'inti- 


mate converſe with one of riper years, 


who 1s not only able to adviſe, but 
who knows the manner of adviſing. 
By this means alone, youth can en- 
joy the benefit of the experience of 
age, and that at a time of life when 
ſuch experience will be of more 


ſervice to a man than when he hath 
lived long enough to acquire it of 


himſels. 


From want of my ſage counſellor, | 


I now fell into many errors. The 


firſt of theſe was in enlarging my 


buſineſs, by adding a farm of one 
hundred a year to the parſonage ; in 
renting which I had alſo as bad a 
bargain as the doctor had before 
given me a good one, The conſe- 
quence of which was, that whereas 
at the end of the firſt year, Was 
worth upwards of fourſcore pounds; 
at the end of the ſecond, I was near 
half that ſum worſe (as the praiſe is) 
than nothing. 


A ſecond folly I was guilty of, in 
uniting families with the curate of 
the pariſh, who had juſt married, aa 


my wife and I thought, a v ood 
ſort of a woman. We hat , ay 
however, lived one month together, 
before I plainly perceived this good 


ſort of woman had taken a t pre- 


judiceagainſt my Amelia; for which, 


if I had not known ſomething of 
the human paſſions, and that high 
12 which envy holds among them, 


ſhould not have been able to ac- - 
count; 


. 
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© count ; for ſo far was my angel from © a malicious ſneer, Though m 
© having given her any cauſe of diſ- © huſband doth not keep a coach M. 
© like, that ſhe had treated her not only * dam.” Nay, the took this 0 port. 
c with civility, but kindneſs.  * nity to upbraid my wife with the 
| © Beſides ſuperiority in beauty, © loſs of her fortune, alled ing, that 
© which, I believe, all the world © ſome folks might have K. good 
© would have allowed to Amelia, there © pretenſions to a coach as other folks 
© was another cauſe of this envy, which * and a better too, as they brought \ 
I am almoſt aſhamed to mention, as better fortune to their huſbands, 
Ait may well be called my greateſt fol- But that all people had not the an 
* 2 You are to know then, Madam, of making bricks without ſtraw ! 
| that from a boy I had been always * You will wonder, perhaps, Ma- 
© fond of driving a coach, in which I dam, how I can remember ſuch ſtuf, 
© yalued myſelf on having ſome ſkill... © which, indeed, was along time only 
© This, perhaps, was an innocent, but matter ef amuſement to both Amelia 
© I allow it to have been a childiſh va- © and myſelf; but we at laſt exye- 
© nity. As Thad an opportunity, there- * rienced the miſchievous nature of en- 
© fore, of buying an old coach and har- vy, and that it tends rather to pro- 
© neſs very cheap, (indeed they coſt me © duce tragical than comical events. 
| © but twelve pounds) and as I conſi- My neighbours now began to con- 
< dered the ſame horſes which drewmy *« ſpire againſt me. They nick-named 
© waggons, would likewiſe draw my me, in deriſion, the ſquire farmer, 
© coach, I reſolved on indulging my- Whatever I bought, I was ſure to 
© ſelf in the purchaſe. * © buy dearer; and when I fold, I was 
The conlequence of ſetting up this obliged to fell cheaper than any 
© poor old- coach is inconceivable. Be- other. In fact they were all united; 
© fore this, as my wife and myſelf had and while they every day committed 
« very littlediftinguiſhed ourſelves from * treſpaſſes on my lands with impunity, 
© the other farmers and their wives, ei- if any of my cattle eſcaped into their 
© ther in our dreſs, or our way of liv- * fields, I was either forced to enter 
© ing, they treated us as their equals ; into a law-ſuit, or to make amends 
© but now they began to conſider us as four - fold for the damages ſuſtained. 
c elevating ourſelves into a ſtate of ſu- The conſtquences of all this could 
c periority, and immediately began to © be no other than that ruin which en- 
© envy, hate, and declare war againſt © ſued. Without tiring you with par- 
© us. The neighbouring little quires, * ticulars, before the end of four years, 
© too, were uneaſy to ſee a poor renter I became involved in debt near three 
© become their equal in a matter in hundred pounds more than the value 
© which they placed ſo much dignity; of all my effe&s. My landlord ſeiz. 
6 
% 
5 
c 
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© and not doubting but it aroſe in me ed my ſtock for rent; and to avoid 
from the fame eee e they be- immediate confinement in priſon, I 
c gat to hate me likewiſe, and to turn © was forced to leave the country, wi 
< my equipage into ridicule; aſſerting all that I hold dear in the world, my | 
© that my horſes, which were as well „wife, and my poor little family. | 
watched as any in the kingdom, were In this condition, I arrived in 
« of different colours and fizes; with * town five or ſix days ago. I had juſt 
much more of that kind of wit, the © taken a lodging in the verge of the 
© only baſis of which is lying. © court, and writ my dear Amelia word 
c But what will appear moſt ſur- © where ſhe might find me, when ſhe 
« prizing to you, Madam, was, that the *© had ſettled her affairs in the beſt man- 
© curate's wife, who being lame, had © ner ſhe could. That ver wn: 
© more uſe of the coach than my A- as I was returning home from à cot 
o 
. 
« 
6 
c 
6 
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© melia, (indeed, ſhe ſeldom went to * fee-houſe, a fray happening in the 

© church in any other manner) was one ſtreet, I endeavoured to aſh the in- 

| © of my bittereſt enemies on the occa- * jured party, when I was ſeized by 
| © fon. If ſhe had ever any diſpute with + © the watch, and after being conh 

1 © Amelia, which all the ſweetneſs of all night in the round-houſe, was con- 

- 4. 2 girl could not ſometimes © veyed in the morning before a juſtice 

1 avoid, ſhe was ſure to introduce with of the peace, who committed 1 >; | 
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ther; where I ſhould ape nag have 
( farved, had I not, from your hands, 
found a moſt unaccountable preſer- 
« ration. And here, give me leave to 


t afure you, my dear Miſs Matthews, 


that whatever advantage I may have 
« reaped from your misfortune, I ſin- 
i cerely lament it; nor would I have 


i purchaſed any relief to myſelf at the 
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« price of ſeeing you in this dreadful 
place,” | | 

He ſpake theſe laſt words with great 
tenderneſs : for he was a man of con- 
ſummate gcod-nature, and had for- 
merly had much affe&ion for inis young 
lady; indeed, more than the generality 
of people are capable of entertaining 
for any perſon whatſoever. 


gt 
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8 VOLUME THE SECOND. 


B OO 
CONTAINING VERY MYSTERIOUS 
MATTER. 


A, As. ISS Matthews did not in 
þÞ the leaſt fall ſhort of Mr. 
M & Booth in expreſſions of 
{ tenderneſs. Her eyes, the 
moſt eloquent orators on 
ſuch occaſions; - exerted their utmoſt 
force; and, at the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, ſhe caſt a look as languiſhingly 
{weet, as ever Cleopatra gave to An- 
thony. In real fact, this Mr. Booth 
had been her firſt love, and had made 
more impreſſions on her young heart, 
which the learned in this branch of 
philoſophy affirm, and perhaps truly, 
are never to be eradicated. | 
When Booth had finiſhed his ſtory, 
a ſilence enſued of ſome minutes; an 
interval which the painter would de- 
ſcribe much better than the writer. 


Some readers may, however, be able 


to make pretty pertinent conjectures 
by what Tate ſaid above, elpecially 


when they are told that Miſs Matthews 
broke the ſilence by a ſigh, and cried, 
F ws hy Mr. Booth unwilling to allow 
me the happineſs of thinking my mis- 
* fortunes have been of ſome little ad- 
vantage to him? Sure the happy A- 
melia would not be ſo ſelfiſh to envy 
* me that pleaſure. No; not if the 
* was as much the fondeſt as ſhe is the 
happieſt of women.'—* GoodHeaven ! 
* {aid he, do you call my 


by 
. 


K I. 


, 


anſwered the briſkly ; 


4 poor Amelia the happieſt of women v 


Indeed I do, 
© O, Mr. Booth, there is a ſpeck o 
6 white in her fortune, which, when it 


4 falls to the lot of a ſenſible woman; 


© makes her full amends for all the 
© croſſes which can attend her. Perhaps 
& ſhe may not be ſenſible of it; but if 
© it had been my bleſt fate—O Mr. 
© Booth, could I have thought when we 
« were firſt acquainted, that the moſt 
© agreeable man in the world had been 


capable of making the kind, the ten- 


« Jer, the affectionate huſband—the 
© happy Amelia in thoſe days was un- 
* known; Heaven had not then given 
© her a proſpect of the happineſk It in- 
« tended her—but yet it did intend\it 
© her: for ſure there is a fatality in the 
« affairs of love; and the more I re- 
«© fle&t on my own life, the more I am 
© convinced of it. O heavens! how. 
© athoufand little circumſtances croud 
into my mind, When you firſt march-. 
© ed into our town, you had then the. 
© colours in your hand; as you paſſed 
© under the window where I Rood, my. 
glove! by 9 aur into the ſtreet z 
ou ſtoopt, took up my glove, anc 
c bing 10 upon ** fs dee 
to your colours, lifted it up to the 
« window. Upon this; a young 1 bo 
* who ſtood by, ſaid, © So; Mils, the. 
« young officer hath e your 
« challenge.” TI bluſhed then, 1 


© low Thad ever | 


I thought you the prettieſt 7). 
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« ſoul, I believe you was then the pret- my prefetring Miſs Matthews's cor. 
© 'tieſt fellow in the world.“ Booth * verſation to either. I aſſure you, 
here made a low bow, and cried, O replied ſhe, it is no compliment 1 
© dear Madam, how ignorant was Jof * you, to ſay, I prefer yours to ſlerp x 
© my own happineſs.— Would you this time. 
© really have thought ſo?* anſwered The governor then, having received 
ſhe; © however, there is ſome polite- his fee, departed; and turning the key, 
© neſs, if there be no ſincerity in what left the gentleman d lady to them. 
© you ſay. Here the governor of the ſelves. | | 
enchanted caſtle interrupted them, and In imitation of him, we will lock 
entering the room without any cere- up Ifkewiſe a ſcene which we do net 
mony, acquainted the lady and gen- think proper to expole to the eyes of 
tleman, that it was locking-up time; the public. If any over curious rea. 
and addreſſing Booth, by the name of ders ſhould be diſappointed on this oc- 
captain, aſked him if he would not cahon, we will recommend ſuch readers 
pleaſe to have a bed; adding, that he to the apologies with which certain gay 
might have one in the next room to the ladies have lately been pleaſed to ** 
lady, but that it would come dear; for the world, where they will poſfibly find 
that he never let a bed in that room every thing recorded that paſt at this 
under a guinea, nor could he afford it interval. 
cheaper to his father. But though we decline painting the 
No anſwer was made to this propo- ſcene, it is not our intention to-con- 
al; but Miſs Matthews, who had al- ceal from the world the frailty of Mr. 
ready learnt ſome of the ways of the Booth, or of his fair partner, who cer- 
houſe , faid, ſhe. believed Mr. Booth tainly paſt that evening in a manner 
would like to drink a glaſs of ſome- inconſiſtent with the ftri& rules of vir- 
thing; upon which the governor im- tue and chaſtity, : 
mediately trumpeted forth the praiſes To ſay the truth, we are much more 
of his rack-punch, and, without wait- concerned for the behaviour of the gen- 
ing for any farther commands, pre- tleman, than of the lady; not only for 
| ſently produced a large bowl of that his ſake, but for the ſake of the beſt 
liquor. - - ---.. woman in the world, whom we ſhould 
The governor having recommended be ſorry to conſider as yoked to a man 
the goodneſs of his punch by a hearty of no worth nor honour. 
draught, began to revive the other mat- We deſire, therefore, the good-na- 
ter, ſaying, that he was juſt going to tured and candid reader will be pleaſed 
bed, and muſt firſt lock up. But to weigh attenti vely the ſeveral unlucky 
« ſuppoſe,” ſaid Miſs Matthews, with circumſtances which occurred fo criti- 
a4 file, the captain and I ſhould have cally, that fortune ſeemed to have uſed 
© a mind to fit up all night.'—* With her utmoſt endeavours to enſnare poor 
all my heart, ſaid the governor; Booth's conſtancy. Let the reader ſet 
© but Texpect a conſideration for thoſe before his eyes a fine young woman, 
© matters. For my part, I don't en- in a manner a firſt love, conferring ob- 
* quire into what doth not concern. ligations, and uſing every art to ſoften, 
me; but ſingle and double are two. to allure, to win, and to inflame; let 
„things. If I lock up double, I ex- him conſider the time and place; let 
0 pect half a guinea ; and I'm ſure the him remember that Mr. Booth was a 
captain cannot think that's out of young fellow in the higheſt vigour of 
© the way. It is but the price of a life; and laſtly, let him add one ſingle 
© bagnio,” | circumſtance, that the parties were 
Miſs Matthews's face became of the alone together: and then if he will not 
colour of ſcarlet at thoſe words. How- acquit the defendant, he muſt be con- 
ever, ſhe muſtered up her ſpirits, and victed; for I have nothing more to ſay 
turning to Booth, ſaid, What ſay you, in his defence, 
captain; for my own part, I mT ne- i | 
ver leſs inclination to ſleep? which DINE 
© hath the greater charms for you, the CHAP. II. 
4 papck or the pillow ?'=—-" I hope, 4 5 1 | 
Madam, anſwered Booth, you have THE LATTER PART or WHICH 
a better opinion of me, than to doubt. WE EXPBCT WILL PLEASE _ 
. 1 . READ 


AMELI A. 


KEADBR BETTER THAN THE 
' FORMER. 


A Whole week did our lady and 
gentleman live in this criminal 
converſation, in which the LI 
of the former was much more perfect 
than that of the latter ; for though the 
charms of Miſs Matthews, and her 
exceſſive endearments, ſometimes lulled 
every thought in the ſweet lethargy of 
lealure; yet in the intervals of his fits, 
1 virtue alarmed and rouſed him, and 


F 


ia to haunt and torment him. In 


Ame 


falt, if we regard this world only, it 


is the intereſt of every man to be either 


perfectly good, or compleatly bad. 


e had better deſtroy his conſcience, 
than gently wound it. The many bitter 
rfleſions which every bad action coſts 


a mind in which there are any remains 


of goodneſs, are not to be compenſat- 
ed by the higheſt pleaſures which ſuch 
in aktion can produce. | 


pentance never failed to follow his 
tranſgreſſions ; and yet fo perverſe is 
our judgment, and ſo ſlippery is the 
deſcent of vice, when once we are en- 
tered into it; the ſame crime which he 
now repented of, became a reaſon for 
doing that which was to cauſe his fu- 
ture * ; and he continued to 
lin on, becauſe he had begun. His re- 
pentance however returned ſtill heavier 


an] heavier, till at laſt it flung him 


into a melancholy, which Miſs Mat- 


thews plainly perceived, and at which 


ſhe could not avoid expreſling ſome re- 
ſentment in obſcure hints, and ironi- 


& compliments on Amelia's ſuperio- . 


rity to her whole ſex, who could not 
cloy a gay young fellow by many years 


poſſeſſion. She would then repeat the 


compliments which others had made to 

r own beauty and could not for- 
bear once ane out, © Upon my ſoul ! 
my dear Billy, I believe the chief 


* diſadvantage on my fide, is in my 


* ſuperior fondneſs; for love, in the 
* minds of men, hath' one quality at 
* leaſt of a fever, which is to prefer 


* coldneſs in the object. Confeſs, dear 


Will, is there not ſomething vaſtly 
" refreſhing in the cool air of a prude ?* 
Booth fetched a deep figh, and begged 
her neven more to mention Amelia's 


name. O Will, cries ſhe, did that | 


* queſt proceed from the motive! 


1 the image of poor injured 


0 it happened to Mr. Booth. Re- 


, 66 your go 


© could wiſh, I ſhould be the happieſt 
© of womankind,'—* You would not 
© ſure, Madam, faid Booth, © defire a 
© ſacrifice, which I muſt be a villain 
© to make to any? Deſirelꝰ anſwer- 


ed ſhe, are there any bounds to the 


« defires of love! have not I been ſacri- 
©'ficed? hath not my firſt love been 
* torn from my bleeding heart? I claim 
a prior right——As for ſacrifices, 
I can make them too l and would ſa- 
c crifice the whole world at the leaſt 
call of my love. Shy of 

Here ſhe delivered a letter to Booth, 
which ſhe had received within an hour, 
the contents of which were theſe ; 


/ 


© DEAREST MADAM, 
« Fx 
« £ whatloveis, can have any con- 
5 ception of the horrors I felt at hear- 
c ing of your confinement at my arrival 
& in town, which was this morning. 


« I immediately ſent my lawyer to 
“ enquire into the particulars, who 


e brought me the agreeable news that 


ce the man whoſe heart's blood ought 


cc not to be valued at the rate ofa ſingle 
&« hair of yours, is entirely out of all 


« danger, and that you might be ad- 


«© mitted to bail. I preſently ordered 


«© him to go with two of my tradeſmen, 


«© who are to be bound in any ſum for 
cc | youra pearance, if he ſnould be mean 
«. enough to proſecute you. Though 
« you may expect my attorn 
« you ſoon, I would ngt delay ſending 


this, as I hope tha news will be 


e agreeable to you. My chariot will 


te attend at the ſame time to carry you 
« wherever you pleaſe. You may eaſily 
6 gueſs what a violence I have done to 


&« myſelf in not waiting on you in per- 


“ ſon; but I, who know your deli- 
«© cacy, feared it might offend, and 


te that you might think me ungenerous 


« enough to hope from your re 
olved © 


« an happineſs,, which I am 
ce to owe to your free gift alone, when 

9 all induce you 
4 to beſtow on me what no man living 
c can merit. I y you will pardon 
& all the contents of this haſty letter, 


e and do me the honour of believing - 
« me, deareſt Madam, your moſt pat 
en 


tc ſionate admirer, and moſt obedient 

% humble ſervant, | 
© DAMON," 

Booth 
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HOSE only who truly know. 


with 


. 


2 
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Booth thought he had ſomewhere be- 


fore ſeen the ſame hand; but in his 


reſent hurry of ſpirits could not 
Yecolleft whoſe it inp nor did the 
lady give him any time for reflec- 
tion: for he had fcarte read the letter, 
when the produced a little bit of paper, 
and cried out, Here, Sir, here are the 
© contents which' he fears will offend 


© me.” She then put à bank-bill of a 
hundred pound into Mr. Booth's hands; . 


and aſked him with a ſmile; if he did 


not think ſhe had reaſon to be offended 


with ſo much inſolence. | 

Before Booth could retutn an anſwer, 
the 
Mr. Rogers theattorney, who acquaint- 
ed the lady that he brought her diſ- 
charge from her confinement, andthat 


a chariot waited at the door to attend 


her wherever ſhe pleaſed; ; 
She received the diſcharge from Mr. 
Rogers, and faid ſhe was very much 
obliged to the gentleman who employ - 
ed him, but that ſhe would not make 


uſe of the chariot, as ſhe had no notion 
of leaving that wretched place in a 


triumphant manner; in which reſolu- 


tion, when the attorney found her ob- 


ftinate, he withdrew, as did the go- 
vernor with many bows, and as many 
ladyſhips.” G97 4 | 
They were no. fooner gone, than 
Booth aſked the lady why ſhe would 


refuſe the chariot of a gentleman who 


had behaved with fuch exceſſive reſpect. 


She looked earneſtly upon him, and 


cried, © How unkind is that queſtion ! 
© do you imagine I would go and leave 


you in ſuch a ſttuation? thou knoweſt 


© but little of Caliſta, Why, do r 
«© think I would accept this hundred 
4 
it was to be ſerviceable to the man I 
© love? I inſiſt on your taking it as 
your own, and uſing whatever you 
Mane. 

Booth proteſted in the ſolemneſt man- 
ner, that he would not touch a ſhilling 


of it, ſaying, he had already received 


too many obligations at her hands, and 
more than ever he ſhould” be able, he 
feared, to repay. How unkind, an- 
ſwered ſhe, is every word you 
« why will you mention obligations? 
© love never confers any. It doth every 
© thing for it's rn ſake. I am not 
therefore obliged to the man whoſe 
« paſſhon makes him generous: for T 
a Feel how inconſiderable the whole 


- 
* 


AME L IA. 


'« for people no doubt, * to touch 
on thiefe occaſions. ien priſoners 


rere arrived, and introduced 


ounds from a man I diſlike, unleſs 


you ſay! 


© world would appear to me, 
© throw it after my heart. 
Much more of this kind paſt, ſhe fill 
reffing the bank-note upon him, and 
e as N IN refuſing, till Boot 
left the lady to dreſs herfelf, and went J 
to walk in the area of the priſon; 
Miſs Matthews now applied to the 
governor to know by what means ſhe 
might procure the capain his liberty, 
The goyernor anſwered, © As he canyot 
« get bail, ir will be a difficult matter; 
© and money to be ſure there muſt be: 


ifl coult 


© have not wherewithal as the law re- 
« quires to entitle themſelves to juſtice; 
© -why they muſt be beholden to other 
« people, to give them their liberty; 
and people will not to be ſure ſuffer 
* others to be beholden to them for no- 
© thing, whereof there is good reaſon i 
for how ſhould we all live, if it was 
not for theſe things! Well, well, 
ſaid ſhe, * and how miich will it coſt. 
© How much l' anſwered he; © how 
* much! why, let me ſee Here he 
heſitated ſome time, and then anſwered, 
that for five guineas he would un- 
dertake to procure the captain his 
diſcharge—that' being the ſum which 
he computed to remain in the wb 
Len for as to the gentleman's, he 
had long been acquainted with the 
emptineſs of it. ; | 
Miſs Matthews, to whom money 
was as dirt, (indeed ſhe may be 177 
not to have known the value of it) de- 
livered him the bank- bill, and bid him 
get it changed: for if the whole, fays 
e, will procure him his liberty, 
© ſhall have it this evening, 
The whole, Madam, anſwered the 
governor, as ſoon as he had recovered 
his breath: for it almoſt forſook him 
at the ſight of the black word hundred. 
No, no. There might be people in- 
© deed—— but I ain not one of thoſe. 
A hundred! no, nor nothing like it. 
« As for myſelf, as I ſaid, I will be 
content with five guineas, and I am 
« ſure that's little enough. What other 


people will expect, I cannot exact! 
y ys To dete his worſhip's del 
© will expect to touch pretty handſome · 
© ly; as for his worſhip himſelf, he 
© never touches any thing, that is, not 
to ſpeak of; but then the conſtable 

« will expe& ſomething, and the watch- .. 
men muſt have ſomething; and the 
6 lawyers 
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ag de ſaid, in purſuit o 


ft 
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Loguſe 3 nay, 


1 However, the mirth of the reſt, and 
Pretty liberal quantity of punch, 
eb he ſwallowed after dinner, (for 


[1 
o 
1 


7 
N 
NN. 


a 
4 


AM R 


# lawyers-0n both ſides they muſt have 
their fees for finiſhing.'—" Well,” 
faid ſhe, © I leave all to you. If it 


« colts me N pounds I will have 
him diſcharged th 


is afternoon. But 


jon myſt give bis diſcharge into my 


* . 


pow any thing of the matter. 


2 
& : 


be governor: promiſed to obey her 


- 


articular ; nay, 
vas ſo very indu | 
dinner was then juſt coming upon the 
-table, et her earneſt requeſt, he ſet out 
jmmediately on the purpoſe, and-went, 
10 the lawyer. 
l the other company aſſembled at 


was imputed by all preſent to a wrong 
Miſs Matthews herſelf 
gather 75 { not, or would not, ſu- 
et that there was any thing f 
i 


ed, that lay heavy on his mind. 


ſy Matthews had ordered a very large 
| at ber own expence, to entertain 


| | rits, that when 
the young lady and he retired, to their 


bis countenance, 


8 umour. 7 —_ 
The gentleman and lady bad ſpent 


, 


eighty-two. pounds five ſhillings ;. the 
16 having been, he ſaid, de d in 
the bulinels, of which he was ready at 
N 75145 25 an exact as ge 
Mus Matthews. being. again, alone 
Mr, Booth, the put the diſchaige 
his hands, 2 him to aſk her 
Sons and adding, I think, 
. we have neither of us now any 
Ig more to do at this place. She 


ang ſcores were not uſual there; and 
a the ſame time ordered a hackney- 
coach, without having yet determined 
Whither ſhe would go, but fully deter- 
nuned ſhe was, wherever ſhe went, to 
take Mr. Booth with her. 
The governor was now approaching 
with à long roll of paper, when a faint 


'F 


10Us, that though | 
dor Booth was 


he only perſon” out of ſpirits. This 


4 ; ny deeper 
25 the deſpair of being ſpee 7 Ko. 


tea, be had all the marks of gaiety in 
and his 0 led 


ummoned the governor, and or- 
ered a bill of that day's ex pence, for 


"the good company at her farewel) ſo 
x exhilarated his 12 . 


L I A, 
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voice was heard to ery out haſtily, 


Where is he? — and preſently 


a female 


ſpectre, all pale and breathleſs, ruſh- 


- 


M 


ed into the room, and fell into Mr. 


ooth's arms, where ſhe. immediately 


myſt give bis diſcharge into wy faigted wan, _- 
bands, without letting the captain 


h 


rn ts very littlediferentfrom her's, 


Pp th made hiff to ſupport his love- 
burden; though he was himſelf. in a 
s Matthews likewiſe, who pre- 


{ently recollected the face of Amelia, 


was. ſtruck motionleſs with the ſure 


prizez nay, the governor himſclf, 


ough not eaſily moved at ſights of 


— ſtood aghaſt, and neither offer · 


* 


of 
5X > her 


ed to ſpeak nor ſtir. 


lia, the governeſy 
c manſions had out of curioſity 
anto the room, and was 


„Happily for Amelia, the 


the only uſeful perſon preſent on this 
occaſion ; the immediately called for 
water, and ran tothe lady's aſſiſtance, 
fell 2 ſtays, and per- 


formed all the 


0 


es proper at ſuch a 


ſeaſon; which had ſo good an effect, 
that Amelia ſoon recovered the diſor- 
dex which the violent agitation of her 
f irits kad caufed, and found herſclf 
alive and awake in her huſband's arms. 
Some tender careſſeg and a ſoft whiſ- 
per or two paſt privately between Booth 


and his * 
difficulty that p melia put f 
reſtraint on her fondneſs, in a place ſo 


» 
* 


3 nor Was it without great 
at poor Amelia put ſome 


improper for a tender interview. She 


deut two hours in tea and converſa- 
In, when the governor returned, and 
wately delivered to the lady the diſ- 


charge for her friend, and the ſum of 
taken in thoſe features; though 


no caſt her eyes round the room, and 
fixing them on Miſs Matthews, wh 

ſtood like a ſtatue; ſhe ſoon recollected 
her, and addreſſing her by her name, 


faid, Sure, Madam, I cannot be miſ- 


meeting you here might almoſt make 


me 9 7 


my memory! 


Miſs Matthews's face was now all 


covered with ſcarlet. The reader may 
eaſily believe ſhe was on no account 
pleaſed with Amelia's preſence; indeed, 


ſhe exp 


peed from her ſome of thoſe in- 


ſults, ok _ which... virtuous. women are 
generally ſo liberal to a frail ſiſter: but 
ſhe was miſtaken ; Amelia was not one 
Who thought the nation ne'er could thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 


Her virtue could ſupport itſelf with 


it's own intrinſic worth, without bor- 
rowing any aſſiſtance from the vices of 
other women; and ſhe conſidered their 
natural infirmities as the objects of 


pity, not of contewpt or abhorrencte. 


When 


4 


very little company 


56 
When Amelia, therefore, perceived 
the viſible confuſion in Miſs Matthews, 
me preſently called to remembrance 
ſome ſtories which ſhe had imperfectly 
heard; for as ſhe was not naturally 


attentive to Eran 
1 


England, ſhe was far from being a 
miſtreſs of the lady's whole hiſtory, 
However, ſhe had heard enough to 
impute her confuſion to the right cauſe; 
the — her, and told 5 = 

as extremely ſorry to.meet her in ſuch 
Ene but en 8 very great 
misfortune Was the ocgafion of it, ' 

Miſs Matthews began, by degrees, 
to recover her ſpirits. She anſwered 
with a reſerved ajr, I am much o- 


| © bliged to you, Madam, for your 


© concern ; we are all liable to mis- 
* fortunes in this world, Indeed, I 
© know not why I ſhould be much a- 
© ſhajned of being in any place where 
I am in ſuch good company. 
Here Booth interpoſed,” He had be- 
fore acquainted Amelia in a whiſper, 
that his confinement was at an end; 
© The unfortunate accident, my dear, 
faid he, which brought this young 


x gs to this melancholy place, is en-, 
e is now as 


© tirely determined; and fl 
$ abſolutely at her liberty as myſelf.” 
Amelia imputing the extreme cold- 


neſs and reſerve of the lady to the 


cauſe already mentioned, advanced till 
more and more in proportion as ſhe drew 
back : till the governor, who had with- 
drawn ſome time, returned, and ac- 
quainted Miſs Matthews that her coach 
was at the door; upon-which, the com- 
pany ſoon ſeparated. Amelia and Booth 


went together in Amelia's coach, and 


poor Miſs Matthews was obliged to 
retire alone, after having ſatisfied the 
demands of the governor, which in one 
day only had amounted to a pretty con- 
ſiderable ſum: for he with 
terity proportioned his bills to the abi- 
lities of his gueſts. | ; 
It may ſeem, perhaps, wonderful to 
fome readers, = Miſs Matthews 
ſhould have maintained that cold re- 
ſerve towards Amelia, ſo as barely to 
keep within the rules of civility, in- 
ſtead of embracing an opportunity 
which ſeemed to offer, of gaming ſome 
de of intimacy with a wife, whoſe 
huſband ſhe was ſo fond of; but be- 
ſides that her ſpirits were entirely diſ- 


concerted by ſo ſudden and unexpected 


and had kept 
nce her return to 


great dex - 


AME LI A, 


a diſappointment ; and beſides the ex. 
treme horrors which ſhe conceived at 
the preſence of her rival, there is, I be. 
lieve, ſomething fo outrageouſly fv. 
ſpicious in the nature of all vice, che. 
cially when joined with any great de. 
gree of pride, that the eyes of tho 
whom we imagine privy to our failings, 
are intolerable to us, and we are apt to 
aggravate their opinions to our difad; 
vantage far beyond the reality, | 


CHAP. HI. 
CONTAINING WISE OBSERVATIONS 


OF THE AUTHOR, AND OTHER 


"HERE is nothing more difficult 
than to lay down any fixed and 
certain rules for happineſs; or indeed 
to judge with any preciſion of the hap- 
pineſs of others, from the knowledgt 
of external circumſtances. There ig 
ſometimes a little ſpeck of black inthe 
brighteſt and 3 of fortune, 


. which contaminates and deadens t 


whole. On the contrary, when 
without looks dark and diſmal, therg 
is often a ſecret ray of light within th 
mind, which, turns every thing to real 
joy and gladneſs, 

I have in the courſe of my life ſeen 
many occaſions to make this oblerya- 
tion; and Mr, Booth was at preſent a 
very pregnant inſtance of it's truth, 
He was juſt delivered from a priſon, 
and in the poſſeſſion of his beloved wife 
and children; and (which might be 
imagined greatly to augment his joy) 
fortune had done all this for him with- 
in an hour, without giving him the 
leaſt warning or reaſonable expectation 
of this ſtrange reverſe in his circum- 
ſtances ; and yet it is certain, that there 
were very few men in the world more 


| ſeriouſly miſerable than he was at this 


inſtant. A deep melancholy ſeized his 
mind, and cold damp ſweats overſpread 
his perſon, ſo that he was ſcarce ant- 
mated ; and poor Amelia, inſtead of a 


fond warm huſband, beſtowed her ca- - 


reſſes on a dull lifeleſs lump of clay. 
He endeavoured however at firſt, as 
much as poſſible, to conceal what he 
felt, and attempted what is the hardeſt 
of all taſks, to a& the art of a happy 
man; but he found no ſup 
to carry on this deceit, and would have 
probably 


ly of ſpirits 


e ci d a. ca ann. 


ty 
l 
e 
e 
ö 
f 
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probably funk under this attempt, had 
not poor Amelia's ſimplicity he ed him 
to another fallacy, in which he had 
much detter fucceſs. | 
This worthy woman very plainly 
tived the diſorder in her tiu and's., 
mind; and haying no woke, of . 
cauſt of ee ſhe faw 


the tears ſtand in his eyes at the fight 
of hls children, threw her arms round 
his beck, and embracing him with 
rapturous fondneſs, - cried out, My 


Billy, let nothing make you un- 


« eily. Heaven will, I doubt not, pro- 
ide for us and theſe. poor babes. 
Great fortunes are not neceſſary to 

« happineſs. For my own; part, I can 

* level my mind with any ſtate; and for 

© thoſe poor little things, whatever con- 
«dition of life we breed them to, that 
© will be ſufficient to maintain them in. 
© How mam y tHouſands abound in af- 
© fluence, whoſe fortunes are much 
lower than ours! for it is not from 
nature, but from education and ha- 
bit, that our wants are chiefly derived. 
Make yourſeIf eaſy therefore, my dear 
„dove; for vou have à wife who' will 
* think herſelf happy with you, and en- 
vou tõ mak you ſo, in any ſitua- 


. * tion, Feat nothing, Billy: induſtry 


(will always provide us a wholeſome 
* meal; e take care, that neat- 
© neſs and chearfulneſs ſhall male it a 
pleaſant one. 8 
Booth preſently took the cue which 
lie had given him. He fixed his eyes 
on her for a minute, with great earneſt. 
neſd and inex preſſible tenderneſs; and 


then cried, O my Aiſelia, how much 


ue you my ſuperior in every perfec- 
tion t how wiſe, how great, how noble 


i ae your ſentiments | why can I not 


imitare what I ſo muehſadmire? Why 


en not look with your conſtancy 
on thoſe dear little pledges of our 
* loves? All- my philofbphy is baffled 
* with the thought, that-my"Amelia's 
* children are to ſtruggle with a cruel, 
* hard, unfeeling world, and to buffet 
„ ole waves of fortune which have 
overwhelmed their father. Here, I 


* own, I want your firmneſs, and am 


not without an excuſe for —_— ie; 
' for am-I-not' the cruel cauſe o all 
: os wretehedneſs ? have I not ſtept 
F | you and fortune, and been 
* the eurſed obftaele to all your great- 
neſs and trappineſs ?* | 
day not 19, my love anſwered the. 


; - 
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85 Great I might have been, but never 
© happy with any other man. Indeed, 


dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you 


formerly raiſed in me; what ſeemed. 
© fo 8 at a diſtance, now. it ap- 
« proaches nearer, appears to have been 
* a merebugbear—and let this comfort . 


_ © you, that I look on myſelf at this day 


$ 1 the happieſt of women; nor have 
© I done any thing which I do not re- 
« joice in, and would, if Thad the gift, 
of preſcience, do again. 
Booth was ſo overcome with this be- 
haviour, that he had no words to an- 
ſwer. To ſay the truth, it was dif- 
cult to find any worthy of the occaſion. 
He threw himſelf proſtrate at her feet, 
whence poor Amelia was forced to uſe. 
all her ſtrengtk, as well as entreatics, 
to raiſe and replace him in his chair. 
Such is ever the a ge of crfe, 
innocence, ; and ſuch the depreſſion of 
ilt in minds not utterly abandoned. 
ooth was naturally of a ſanguine tem 
per; nor would any ſuch apprehenſions 
as he mentioned have been ſufficient to. 
have reftrained his joy at meeting with 
his Amelia, - In &, a reflection on 
the injury he had done her was the ſole 
cauſe of his grief. This it was that 
ee 
to agonies Which all that proruuon, ot 
he tenderneſs that . excel- 
lent of women intended for his comfort 
ſerved only to heighten and eren 
as the more ſhe roſe in his admiration, 
the more ſhe quickened his ſenſe of his 
own unworthunels. s. 
After a diſagreeable evening, the firſt. 
of that kind that he had ever paſt with,, 
his Amelia, in which he had the utmoſt 
difficulty to force a little chearfulneſs,,, 
and in which her ſpirits were at length 
overpowered by diſcerning the oppreſ- 
ſion on his, they retired to reſt, or ra- 
ther to miſery, which need not be de- 
ſcribede; n „ 
The next morning at breakfaſt, Booth 
to recover a little from his melan- 
choly, and to taſte the company of his 
children. He now firft thought of en- 


quiring of Amelia, by what means ſhe _ 


had diſcovered the plate of his confine- 
ment. Amelia, after gently W 
him for not having himſelf acquainted. 


her with it; informed him, that it was 


known all over the country, and that 
ſic had traced the original of ve? ci 
ſifter, who had ſpread” the news with a 
malicious joy, and added a circumſtance 
Ah AS whick. 
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| which would have frightened her to 

death, had not her knowledge of him 
made her give little credit to it, which 
2 that he was committed for mur- 

er. 
this part, ſhe ſaid, the not hearing from 
him, during ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts, 
made her too apprehenſive of the reſt. 
'That ſhe got a conveyance therefore for 


Herſelf and children to Saliſbury, from 
whence the ſtage- coach had brought 


them to town; and having depoſited the 
— at his lodging, of which he had 
ent her an account on his firſt arrival 
in town, ſhe took a hack, and came di- 
rectly to the priſom where ſhe heard he 
was, and where ſhe found him. 
Booth excuſed himſelf, and witlt 
truth, as to bis not having writ: for in 


fact he had writ twice from the priſon, 


though he had mentioned nothing of his 
confinement ; but as he ſent away his 
letters after nine at night, the fellow to 
whom they were entruſted, had burnt 
them both for the ſake of putting the 


two pence in his own pocket, or rather 


in the pocket of the keeper of the next 
gin-ſhop, | ' 

As tothe account which Amelia gave 
him, it ſerved rather to raiſe than to ſa- 
— 1 curioſity. He began to ſu- 
ſpect, that ſome perſon had ſeen both 
him and Mifs Matthews together in the 
priſon, and had confounded her caſe 
with his; and this the circumſtance of 
murder made the more probable. But 


who this perſon ſhould be, he could not 


fs. After giving himſelf therefore 
ome pains in forming conjectures to no 
purpoſe, he was forced to reſt contented 
with his ignorance of the real truth. 
Two or three days now paſt without 


e fo thing remarkable; un- 


eſs it were, that Booth more and more 
recovered his ſpirits, and had now al- 
moſt regained his former degree of 
chearfulneſs, when the following letter 
arrived again to torment him: | 


" ©'DEAR BILLY, 


1 T* convince you I am. the moſt 
1 * reaſonable of women, I have 
given you ap three whole days to the 
* unmoleſted poſſeſhon of my fortunate 
__ © riyal; I can refrain no longer from 
letting you know that I lodge in Dean- 

© ſtreet, not far from the church, at the 

6 gn of the Pelican and Trumpet; 
* wherelexpett this evening to ſee you. 
- © Believe me, Lam with more affection 


But thongh ſhe had diſcredited 


firſt opportunity : for it was not at pre. 


AMELIA., 


* than any other woman in the world 


can be, my dear Billy, your affec. «mt 
© tionate, fond, . . « dren 
A FE: © F. MaTTugys, in ar 

5 : 2 s this: 
Booth tore the Jetter with rage, and 6 accu 
threw it into the fire; reſolving never « have 
to viſit the lady more, unleſs it was to « ſuffe 


Pay her the money ſhe had lent him, 
wlſich he was determined to do the very 


ſent in his power. | 
This letter threw him back into his 
fit of dejection, in which he had not 


continued long, when a packet from s cir 
the country brought him following © an 
from his und Yr. Harriſon: ; 2 
f . 60 p 
ba Lyons, [ Jan. 21. N. 8. 1 hi 
© /F*HOUGH Iam now on my re- 7 
T turn home, I have ahi up 7 f 
© my pen to communicate to you ſome {1 
© news I have heard from England, * 
* which gives me much uneaſinels, and l 
* concerning which I can indeed de- 
© liver my ſentiments with much more 
© eaſe this way than any other. In my | 
* anſwer to yoyr laſt, I very freely gare 6 
© you my opinion, in which it was my 15 
© misfortune to a ge of every ſep h: 
vyou had taken; but thoſe were 5 
© pardonable errors. Can you be ſo J 
© partial to yourſelf, upon cool and f 
© ſober refle&ion, to think what I am 0 
© going to mention is ſo? I promiſe \ 
© you, it appears to me a folly of ſo f 
* monſtrous a kind, that had I heard ; 
it from any but a perſon of the high- 
© eſt honour, I ſhould have rejected it 
as utterly incredible. I hope you al- t 
ready gueſs what I am about to name; 
6 


ſince Heaven forbid your conduit 
© ſhould afford you any choice of ſuch 
© groſs inſtances of weakneſs! In 3 
© word, then, you have ſet up an equi- 
page. What ſhall I invent in your 
© excuſe, either to others, or to my- 
« ſelf 7 In truth, I can find no excuſe 
© for you, and what is more, I am cer- 
© tain you can find none for yourſelf. 
I muſt deal therefore very plainly 
© and ſincerely with you. Vanity 15 
© always contemptible; but when join 
ed with diſhoneſty, it becomes odious 
© and deteſtable. At whoſe expence 
are you to ſupport this equipage? 13 
© it not entirely at the _— 
others; and will it not finally 4 


in that of your poor wife and chil- 
s dren? you know you are two years 
jn arrears to me. If I could impute 
5 this. to any extraordinary or common 
© accident, I think I ſhould never 
© haye mentioned it; but 1 will not 
« ſuffer my money to ſupport the ridi- 
e culous, and, I. muſt ſay, criminal 
© yanity, of any one. I expect there 
fore to find at my return, b 
have either diſcharged my Whole 
' debt, or your equipage. Let me 
beg you ſeriouſly to conſider your 
s circumſtances and condition in life, 
© and to remember that your ſituation 
© will not Juſtify any the leaſt unne- 
* cellary expence. ** Simply to be 
poor, ſays my favourite Greek 
. 1 hiſtorian, . was not held ſcandalous 


« by the wiſe Athenians; but highly 


, * ſo, to owe that poverty to our own 
p « jndiſcretion,”* Preſent nry affections 
e to Mrs. Booth, and be aſſured, that 
© I ſhall not, without great reaſon, 
| # and great pain too, ever ceaſe to be, 

173 Your moſt faithful friend, 
3% HARRISON.” 


£ Had this letter come at any other 
time, it would have given Booth the 
moſt ſenſible affliction; but ſo totall 

had the affair of Miſs Matthews pol- 
felled his mind, that, like a man in a 
moſt raging fit of the gout, he was 
ſcarce capable af any additional tor- 
ture; nay, he even made an uſe of 
this latter epiſtle, as it ſerved to account 
to Amelia for that concern which he 
really felt on another account. The 


elf to give him comfort where he 
leaſt wanted it. She ſaid he might 
ealily perceive that the matter had 
been miſrepreſented to the doctor, who 
would not, ſhe was ſure, retain the leaſt 
anger -— him, when he knew the 
truth. 


After a ſkort converſation on this 
ſubject, in which Booth appeared to 
de greatly conſoled by the arguments 
of his wife, they parted. He went to 
take a walk in the Park, and ſhe re- 

manned at home to prepare him his 

dinner, | | 7 | | 

He was no ſooner departed, than his 

little boy, not quite fix years old, ſaid 
| to Amelia, © La! mama, what is the 

matter with m 


apa? wha 
* nakes bon look G as if he was go- 


AME LI A. 


put deceived lady therefore applied 


without inſtructing 


* 


ing to cry? he is not half ſo merry 
$ 2 ks uſed to be in the country. A- 
melia anſwered, © Ok! my dear! your 
papa is only a little thoughtful ; he 
will be merry again ſoon.” Then 
looking fondly on her children, the 
burkt into an agony of tears, and cried, 
© Oh, heavens ! What have theſe poor 
« little infants. done? why will the 
© barbarous world endeavour to ftarve 
them, by depriving us of our only. 
© friend ?—O, my dear, your father is 
* fuined, and we are undone.” The 
children preſenfly accompanied their 
mother's tears; and the daughter cried, 
Why, will any body hurt poor pa- 
par hath he done any harm to any 
body?“ No, m 0 child, faid 
the mother, he is the beſt man in the 
< world, and therefore they hate him.“ 
Upon which the boy, hk WAS ex 
tremely ſenſible at his years, anſwer- 
ed, Nay, mama, how can that wy. 
© have not you often told me, that i 
I was good good pop would love 


«© me?'— All good people will, an- 
ſwered ſhe. ©* Why don't they love 
by Papas then? replied the child; for 
© I am ſure he is very good? 7 80 


« they do, my dear, ſaid the mother; 


© but there are more bad people in 


* the world, and they will hate 3 


for your goodneſs.— Why then 
bad people, cries the child, are 
* 171 more than the good. No 
matter for that, my dear, ſaid ſhe; 
© the love of one good perſon is more 
worth having, than that of a .thou- 
* ſand wicked ones: nay, if there Was 
© noſuch perſon in the world, ſtill you 
© muſt be a good boy; for there is one 
© in heaven who will love you, and his 
© love is better for you than that of all 
* This tle dialogue, we aro appre 
This little dialogue, we are appre- 
henſive, will be read with 3 
by many; indeed we ſhould nat have 
thought it worth recording, was it not 
far the excellent example which Ame- 
lia here gives to all mothers. This 
admirable woman never let a day paſs, 
her children in 
ſome leſſon of religion and morality. 
By which means ſhe had, in their ten- 
der minds, ſo ſtrongly annexd the 
ideas of fear and ſhame to every idea 
of evil of which they were ſuſceptible, 
that it 2 1 great N and 
length it to ſeparate them. 
oy Ma Though 
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Though the was the tendereſt of wo- 
thers, the never ſuffered any ſymptom 
of malevalence'to ſhew itſelf in their 
moſt trifling actions without diſcon- 
ragement, without rebuke; and, if it 
broke forth with any rancour, without 
Nec n, In Which ſhe had 10 
ſucceſs, that not the leaſt marks 
er envy, malice, or bf ite, diſco; 
vered itſel in apy of their little words 


„ CHAS If, 
IN WHICH AMELIA APPEARS iu NO 
- YNAMIABLE-LIGHT- 


A* EIL. IA, with the aſſiſtance of 
A. 2 little girl, who was. their only 
ſervant,” had dreſt her dinner; and ſhe 
had likewiſe dreft herſelf as neat as 
any lady who had a regular ſet of ſer- 
vants could have done ; when Booth 
returned, and brought with him his 

riend James, whom he had met with 
in the Park; and ho, as Booth abſo- 
Jutely refuſed. to dine away ſrom his 
Wife, to whom he had pron ſed to re- 
turn, had inyited himſelf to dine with 
him. Amelia had none of that paultry 
prices which poſſeſſes ſo many of ber 
ex, and hich diſconcerts their tem- 
pers, and gives them the air and looks 
of. furies, it their huſbands bring iy 
an, unexpected gueſt, withqut- giving 
them timely warning to provide a ſa- 
crifice to their own vanity. Amelia 
received her huſband's friend with the 
utmoſt complaiſance and gocd- humour: 
ſhe made indeed ſome apology for the 


|  Hamelineſs of her dinner; but it was 


olitely turned as a compliment to Mr. 
James's friendſhip, which could carry 

im where he was ſure of being ſo ill 
entertained; and gave not the leaſt 
hint how magnificently ſhe would haye 
provided, had ſhe expected the favour - 
of ſo much good company. A. phraſe 
which is generally meant to contai 
not only an apology for the lady of 
the houſe, but a tacit ſatire on her 
. gueſts for their intruſion, and is at leaſt 
_ a ſtrong inſinuation that they are not 
welcome.  _ . 
Amelia failed not ta enquire very 
earneſtly after her old friend Mrs. 
James, formerly Miſs Bath, and was 
very ſorry to find that ſhe was not in 
town, The truth was, as James had 


married out of a violent likin 
petite to, her x 
feited him, and he was now 'Towy. 
his wife, that ſhe 
ttle of tis compa 
forced therefore to conte 
being the miſtreſs of a large houſe and 
equipage in the country, ten monthy 
herſelf. The other tuo 
er with the diverſions of 
the town ; but then, though they logs, 
ed under the fame roof, ſhe had little 
more of her huſband's ſociety, than if 
hundred miles apart, 
ais, as ſhe,was à woman of 
ns, the made herſelf content- 
he had never had any violent 
ffection for James; the match was of 
xudentkind, and to 
is fortune, by the death of an uncle, 
was become very conſiderable; and ſhe 
had gained every thing by the bargain, 
but a huſband, which her conſtitutjon 
be very well fatisfed 


Amelia, after dinner, retired 
to her children, James began to tal 
is friend concerning his affairs. He 
adyiſed Booth very earneſtly to think 
again into the army, in which 
ad met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he had obtained the command of a 
regiment, to which his brother-in-law 
was lieutenant-colonet. Theſe prefer. 
ments they both owed to the favour of 
fortune only: for though there was no. 
objection to either of their mulitary 
characters; yet neither of them ha 
apy extraordinary deſert : and if merit 
in the ſervice was a ſufficient recom- 
mendation, Booth, who had been twice 
wounded in the ſiege, ſeemed. to have 
Yretenſions ; but he remained 
a poor-hajf-pay lieutenant, and the 
others were, as we have ſajd, one of 
them a licutenant-colonel, and the other 
| Such riſes we often 
e, without being able to give 
any ſatisfactory account of the means, 
and therefore aſcribe them to the good 
fortune of the RT 
Both Colonel James and his t 
in-law were members of parliament: 
for as the uncle of the former had left 
him, together with his eſtate, an almoſt 
certain intereſt in a borough, 
Choſe to confer this favour on 
Bath; a circumſtance. which would 
have been highly immaterial to mention 
erves to ſet forth the 
oodneſs 


perſon, poll 


in the year b 
he indulged 


they had been one 
With all this, 


an pa 
ec; forth 


her advantage; 


ſuffered her to 


had a regiment. 


here, but as 


r r S Io . Tm www ,D = eg » 5 © eo o& 
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qrodneſs of James, who ; endeavoured | 
to make up in kindneſs to the farly, 
what; he wanted in fondneſs for his 
wife, | 


in his power to perſuade. Booth to think 
in of a military life, and very kind- 
ly og Hg his intereſt 23 
taining him a company in the regiment 
* 45%, 3 Booth 4 
been a madman in. his preſent circum- 
ſtances to have heſitated one moment 
at acce fing ſuch an offer; and he well 
be Ameli 
yerhon to the army 
viſe to make the leaſt ſcrup 
her conſent. Nor was he, as it ap- 
peaxed afterwards, miſtaken in his 
opinion of his wife's underſtanding:: 
for ſhe made not theleaft objection when 
it was communicated to her, but con- 
tented herſelf with an expreſs ſtipula- 
tion, that wherever he was commanded 
to go (for the regiment was now abroad) 
ſhe would accompany, him 
Booth therefore accepted his friend's 
ropoſal with a 4 — of acknow- 
edements.; and it was agreed, that 
Booth ſhould draw up a memorial of 
his pretenſions, . #Ta Colonel James 
undertook. to preſent to ſome man of 
my and to back it with all the force 


WS 


was; much too 


2 
- 
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Nor did the friendſhip of the colonel 
ſep here. You will excuſe me, dear 
© Booth,” ſaid he, © if after what you 
have told me, (for he had been very 
explicit in revealing his affairs to him) 
I ſuſpect you muſt want money at this 
time. If that be the caſe, as I am 
* certain it muſt be, I have afty pieces 
at your ſervice,” This generoſity 
brought the tears into Booth's eyes; 
and he at length confeſt, that he had 
not five guineas in the houſe; u 

much James gave him a bank-bill 
for twenty pounds, and ſaid he would 
pre him thirty more the next time he 

him. bulls, 1 ö 

Thus did this generous colonel (for 

erous he really was to the higheſt 
ee) reſtore peace and comfort to 
tus little family; and, by this act of 
mencence, make two of the worthieſt 
heople two of the happieſt that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to ſtap 
a minnte, to lament: that ſo few are to 


, * 
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and triumphing in the folliesand weak. 


neſs, the ruin and deſolation of man- 

kind, ſcarce one man in a thouſand 
*. ' (2 * | EN T6 Ws 2 ca . ing the ; 

© Colonel James then endeavoured all 3 —— happs 


uſand is 
neſß of 


Nay, give me leave to wonder 


that pride, which . is conſtantly ſtrug⸗ 


_glingy and often impoſing; on itſelf to 


gain ſome little pre- eminence, ſhould 


£ 


2 
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ſeruple of giving 


1 
„ 


venture without the verge in the pre- x 


7 as laudable hay of ſe | 
ſelves above another man; and tat 


S b 0 0 \ ” * \ © Ker 
is, by becoming his be nefactor. pp 
; * ? ö | » | wc Me 


1 
* 


ſo ſeldom hint to us the 2 certain - 
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Boon patt that evening, and all 
the ſucceeding day, with his Ame- 


lia, without the interruption of almoſt ©—o@a© * 


a ſingle thought concerning Mifs-Mat- 


_ thews, after having determined to 95 ö 


on the Sunday, the only day he cou 


ſent ſtate of his affairs, and pay 


what ſhe had advanced for him in 115 | 
pri ſon. B ut the had not fo 1o6nj pa- 
tience; for the third day, nhl 


was ſitting with Amelia, a letter was 


brought to him. As he knew the hand, 
he immediately put it in his 


pocket 


unopened, not without ſuch an altera- 
tion in his countenance, that had Ame- 


lia, .who was, then playing with one of ; | 


the children, caſt her eyes towards bim; 


* 


be found of this benign diſpoſition; 


t while wantonneſs, vanity, avarice 
ambition, are every day rioting 


* | 


ſhe muſt have remarked it. This ac- 


cident, however, luckily gave him time 
to recover himſelf : for ; £54 was to 
deeply engaged with the little one, that 
ſhe did not even remark the delivery of 
the letten. The maid ſoon after re- 
turned into the room, ſaying, the chair 
man deſired to know if there was an 
anſwer to the letter. What letter:“ 
cries Booth. The letter I gave you 
« juſtnow,” anſwered the girl. Sure," 
cries Booth, the child is mad ; you 
6. pL me * ech Tye indeed 
« T did, Sir, ſaid the poor girl, * Why }- 
© then, as ſure as ae —— Booth, 
I threw it into the fire, in my reverie. 
Why, child, why did you not tell 
© meit was a letter? Bid the chairman 
©. come up—ſtay, I will g down my- 
« ſelf; for he will otherwiſe dirt 
© ſtairs with his feet. | | 
Amelia was gently chiding the girl 


| 
for her careleſſneſs ; when Booth re- 
turned, ſaying, it was very true that 
ſhe' had delivered him a letter from 
Colonel” James, and that perhaps it 
might be of conſequence. - However, 
Jays he, I will ſtep to the coffee · houſe, 
and ſend him an account of this 
< ftrange accident, which I know be 
Fill pardon in my preſent fituation.” 
Booth'was overjoyed at this eſcape 
which poor Amelia's total want of all 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion, made it v 
eaſy for him to accompliſh : but his 
pleaſure was conſiderably abated, when 
upon opening the letter, he found it to 
contain, mixed with ſeveral very ftrong 
expreſſions of love, ſome pretty warm 
ones of theupbraiding kind; but what 
moſt alarmed him was, a hint that it 
was in her power (Miſs Matthews's 
to make Amelia as miſerable as herſelf, 
Beſides, the general knowledge of - 


| — 1 urens quid fermins palſit, 


he had more particular reaſons to ap- 
prehend the rage of a lady who had 
given ſp ſtrong an inſtance how far 
ie could carry her apr, She had 
already ſent a chairman to his lodgings, 
with a poſitive command not to return 
without an anſwer to her letter. This 
might of itſelf have poſſibly occaſioned 
a diſcovery and he thought he had 
great reaſon to fear, that if ſhe did 
not carry matters ſo far as purpoſely 
and avowedly to reveal the ſecret to 
Amelia, ker indiſcretion would at leaſt 
effect the diſcovery of that which he 
would at any price have concealed. 
Under theſe terrors he might, I believe, 
be conſidered as the moſt wretched of 
human beings. ' X 

O innocence, how glorious and hap- 
py A e art thou to the breaſt that 
poſſeſſes thee! thou feareſt neither the 
eyes nor the tongues of mey. Truth, 
the moſt powerful of all things, is thy 
ſtrongeſt friend; and the brighter the 
light is in which thou art diſplayed, 
the more it diſcovers thy tranſcendent 
beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, like 
a baſe thief, ſuſpects every eye that be- 
holds him to be privy to his tranſ- 
greſſions, and every tongue that men- 
tions his name, to be proclaimin 
them. Fraud and falſhood are his 
weak and treacherous allies; and he 
Jlurks trembling in the dark, dreading 


every ray of light, leſt jt ſhould diſco- 


indeed, long enou 


„dear 


you really, ' cries the of 


* 


Aste 


ver him, and give him up to ſhame an 
„„ ( 
While Booth was walking in the 
Park with all theſe horrors in his mi 
he again met his friend Colonel Jane, 
who ſoon took notice of that deep con. 
cern which the other as incapable 
hiding. After ſome little converts 
tion, h ſaid, My dear colone, 
I am ſure I muſt be the moſt inſenſ. 
© ble of men, if I did not look on you 
© as the beſt and the trueſt friend; 1 
„vill, therefore, without ſcruple, re 
< poſe a confidence in you of the high. 
« eſt kind. I have often made you 
© privy to my neceſſities, I will now 
© acquaint you with my ſhame, pro- 
8 you have leiſure enough to 
give me a hearing: for I muſt open 
© to you a long hiftory, ſince I will not 


reveal my fault, without informing 


© you, at the ſame time, of thoſe cir- 
© cumftances which, I hope, will in 
£ ſome meaſure excuſe it,* . 
The colonel very readily agreed to 
give his friend a patient ee 80 
y walked directly to a coffee · houſe 


at the corner of Spring Garden, where 


being in a room by themſelves, Booth 
2 his whole heart, and acquaint - 
the colonel with his amour with 
Miſs Matthews from the very begin- 
ning, to his recejving that letter which 
had cauſed all his preſent uneaſineſs, 
and which he now delivered into his 
friend 8 hand. oy 5 + 
The colonel read the letter very at- 
tentively twice over; (he was bile 
to have read it 
oftener:) and then turning to Booth, 
ſaid, Weil, Sir; and is it ſo grievous 


a calamity, to be the object of a 
< young jady's affeRion; g mg x. 
© one whom allow to ſo ex- 


« tremely handſome ?*—* Nay, but my 
end, eries Booth, do not 
« jeſt with me; you who know my 


© Amelia.'—* Well, my dear friend, 


anſwered James, * and you know A- 
c melia, and this lady too—but what 
c ww on have me do for you? 
s I would have you give me your ad. 
s vice," fays Booth, © by what method 


© I ſhall get rid of this dreadful wo- 


And do 
, * defire to 
ou doubt 


s man without a diſcove 
get rid of her? Can 


© it,” lays Booth, after wha : i 4 
6 — to you, N whit 


& 


4. 
[= 
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u in the light of a 
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what you yourſelf have ſeen in my 
this 


? for I hope, notwithſtanding - 
ua lip, I do not appear to 
profligate.'—" 
Well, anſwered James, and what- 


i ever light I may appear to you in, if 


jou re oy tired of the lady, and 
« if the be real 
« ſented her, III endeavour to take 
t her off your bands; but I inſiſt up- 
on ity dat 4 do not deceive me in 
any particular. Booth proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that every 
word which he had ſpoken was ſtrictly 
me; and bong! aſked whether he 
would give his honour never more to 
nit the lady, he aſſured James that 
he never would. He then, at his 
fnend's requeſt, delivered him Miſs 
Matthews's letter, in which was a ſe- 
ond direction to her lodgings z and de- 
cared to him, that if he could bring 
him ſafely out of this terrible affair, he 
hould think himſelf to have a ftill 
higher obligation to his friendſhip, 
than any which he had already re- 
ceived from it. Is 
Booth preſſed the colonel to gohome 
with him to dinner; but he excnſed 
lunſelf, being, as he ſaid, already 
engaged. However, he undertook in 
the afternoon to do all in his power, 
that Booth ſhould receive no more a- 
larms from the quarter of Miſs Mat- 


thews, whom the colonel undertook - 


to pay all the demands ſhe had on his 
friend, They then ſeparated : the co- 
lone] went to dinner at the King's 
Arms, and Booth returned in high 
ſpirits to meet his Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, 
the colonel came to the coffee - houſe, 
and ſent for his friend, who lodged 
but at a little diſtance. The colonel 


told him he had a little exaggerated 
the lady's beauty; however,. he ſaid, 


he excuſed that: * for you might think 
perhaps, cries he, that your in- 
* conſtancy to the fineſt woman in the 
world, might want ſome excuſe. Be 
* that as it will, ſaid he, you ma 
make yourſelf eaſy; as it will be, 
"an convinced, your own fault, if 
jou have ever any farther moleſta- 
43 2 

tion from Miſs Matthews. 
Booth poured forth very warmly a 
peat profuſion of gratitude on this 
%cahon; and nothing more any wiſe 


material paſt at this interview, which 


* 


| | * : T 


y what you have repre- 
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was very ſhort; the colonel being in a 
r as he had, he ſaid, lome 

unneis ot very great importance to 
tranſa& e n | 

The colonel had now ſeen Booth 
twice, without remembering to give 
him the thirty pounds. This the lat- 
ter Wag wy 3 forgetfulneſs ; 
for he had always found the promiſes 
of the former to be equal in value with 
the notes or bonds of other people. 
He was more ſurprized at what happen 
ed the next day; when meeting his 
friend in the Park, he received only a 
cold ſalute from him; and though he 
por him five or ſix times, and the co- 

onel was walking with a ſingle officer 
of no great rank, and with whom he 
ſeemed in no earneſt converſation z yet 
could not Booth, who was alone, ob- 
tain any farther notice from him. . 

This gave the man ſome alarm; 

though he could ſcarce perſuade him- 
ſelf there was any deſign in all this 
coldneſs or forgetfulneſs. Once he 
ne that he had leſſened himſelf 
in 


diſcovered his inconſtancy to Amelia z 
but the known character of the other, 
reſently cured him of this ſuſpicion, 
Fog he was a perfect libertine with re- 

d to women; that being indeed the 
principal blemiſh in his character, 
which otherwiſe might have deſerved 
much commendation for good - nature, 
generoſity, and friendſhip. But he 
carried this one to a moſt 1 | 
height: and made no ſeruple of openly 
declaring, that if he ever liked a Wo- 
man well enough to be uneaſy on her 
account, he would cure himſelf, if he 
could, by enjoying her, whatever 
might be the conſequence. = 

oth could 5 5 
ed that the colonel would ſo highly re- 
ſent, in another, à fault of Which he 
was himſelf moſt notoriouſly guilty. 
After much conſideration, he could 
derive this behaviour from nothing 
better than a capriciouſneſs in his 
friend's temper, from a kind of in- 
conſtancy of mind, which makes men 
grow weary. of their friends, with no 
more reaſon than they often are of their 
miſtreſſes. To ſay the truth, there are 
jilts in friendſhip as well as in love; 
and by the behaviour of ſome men 
in both, one would almoſt ima» 
gine that they induſtriouſly ſought to 


; 
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rable. 


This ras the conſequenee of the 


coloneF's behaviour to Booth. For 


mer calamities had afflicted him; but 
this almoſt diſtracted him: and the 
more ſoy as he was not able well to 
àccount for ſueh eonduct, nor to con- 
| melia would have made him compleat- 
Amelia, at his return, . | 
, 


ceive the leaſt reaſon of it. 
| perceived the diſturbance in his min 


moſt 
length prevailed upon by her entreaties 
to diſes ver to her the cauſe of it; which 
ſhe no ſooner heard, than ſhe applied 


as judicious a remedy to his diſordered 
ſpirits, as either of thoſe great mental 


2 Tully or Ariſtotle, could 


ave thought of She ufed many ar- 


guments to perſuade him that he was 
in an error ; andhadmiſtaken forget- 


fulneſs and careleſſneſs for a defigned- 


| neglect. | 


But as this phyſic was only even- 
tually good, and as it's efficacy de- 
pended on her being in the right, a 
peint in which ſhe was not apt to be 
too poſitive, ſhe thought fit to add ſome 


conſolation of # more certain and poſi- 
tive kind. Admit,” ſaid ſne, my 
dear, that Mr. James ſhould prove 


the unaccountable perſon you have 


© ſuſpected, and ſhould, without being 
cable to alledge any cauſe, withdraw 
© his frieniiſhip from you, (for furely 
© the accident of burning his letter is 
« tootrifhingandridiculous to mention) 
hy ſhould this , grieve you? The 
© obligations he hath conferred on you, 
© allow, ought to make his misfor- 


< tunes almoſt your on; but they 


< .ſhould” not, I think, make you fee 
© -his faults ſo very ſenſibly, eſpecially 


© when, by one of the greateſt faults. 


in the world committed againſt your- 
felt, he hath conſiderably leſſened all 
obligations: for ſure, if the fame 


© perſon who hath contributed to my 
happineſs at one time, doth every 


© thing in his power maliciouſly-and- 
« wantonly to make me miſerable at 

another, I am very little obhged' to 
ſuch a perſon, And let it be a com- 

© fort to my dear Billy, that however 
_ © other friends may falſe: and 
« fickle to him, he hath- one friend, 


hom no inconſtaney af her on, 


© noꝝ any change of his fortune, nor 
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geir the affection v of others; with a 
view only of making the parties mile- | 


„time, nor age, nor ſickneſs, nor 
« any accident, can ever alter; but 
* who will eſteem, will love, and dont 
© .on. him for ever 80 ſaying, the 
flung her ſnowy arms about his neck, 
and. gave him a careſs ſo tender, that 
it ſeemed almoſt to balance all the 
malice of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of A. 


ly happy, in defianee of all adyerſe 


cireumſtances, had it not been for 
though he- endeavoured with his ut- - 
wer to hide it; and he was at 


thoſe bitter ingredients which he him. 
ſelf had thrown into his cup; and 
which prevented him from truly relifh- 


ing Amelia's ſweetneſs, by cruelly re- 


minding him how unworthy he was of 


this excellent creature. 


Booth did not long remain in the 
dark as to the conduct of James, which, 
at firſt, appeared to him to be ſo great 
a myſtery; for this very afternoon he 
received a letter from Miſs Matthews, 
which unravelled the whole affair. By 
this letter, which was full of bitter- 
nets and upbraiding, he difcovered 
that James was his rival with that lady, 
and was, indeed, the identical perſon 
who had ſent the hundred pound note 
to Miſs Matthews, when in the priſon. 
He had reaſon to believe, likewiſe, as 
well by the letter as by other circum- 
ſtances, that James had hitherto been 
an unſucceſsful lover: for the lady, 
though ſhe had forfeited all title to 
virtue, had not yet ſo far forfeited all 
pretenſions to delicacy, as to be, like 
the dirt in the ſtreet, indifferently 
common to all. She diſtributed her 
favours only- te thoſe ſhe liked, in 
which number that gentleman had not 
the happineſs of being included. 

When Booth had made this diſcove- 
ry, he was not ſo little verſed in hu- 
man nature, as any longer to heſitate 
at the true motive to the colonel's con 


duct; for he well knew how odious a 
ſight a happy rival is to an unfortunate 
lover. I believe he was, e e 


lad to · aſſign the cold treatment 
Pad received from his friend, to a cauſe 


which, however unjuſtifiable,; is, at 


the ſame time, highly natural; and 
to acquit him of e ftckleneſt, 
and caprice; eh he muſt have been 
unwillingly obliged to have ſeen in à 
much worte light.” | | 


.. He. | f | . 
He now re led to take the firſt 


opportunity of accofting the colonel, 
and of coming to a perfect e's 


: 
f 
1 
| 


goon the whole matter. He debated 
likewiſe with himſelf, whether he 
ould not throw himſelf at Amelia's 
feet, and confeſs a crime to her which 
he found ſo little hopes of concealing, 
and which he foreſaw would occaſion 
him ſo many dithculties and terrors to 
endeayour to conceal. Happy had it 
been for him, had he wiſely purſued 
this ſtep 3 ſince, in all probability, - he 
would have received immediate for- 
iveneſs from the beſt of women ! .but 
had not ſufficient refolution ; or, to 
ſpeak, perhaps, more truly, he had 


| too much pride to confeſs his guilt, 
and preferred the danger of the * 
be- 


inconveniencies, to the certainty o 
ing put to the bluſh, 


CHAP. VI. 


IN WHICH MAY | APPEAR - THAT 
VIOLENCE 18 SOMETIMES DONE 
TO THE NAME \OF LOVE. 


EN that happy day came, in 
which unhallowed hands are 
forbidden to contaminate the ſhoulders 


of the unfortunate, Booth went early 


to the colonel's houſe, and being ad- 
mitted to his preſence, began with 
great freedom, though with great 
132 to complain of his not 

ving dealt with him with more open- 
neſs. © Why, my dear colonel,” ſaid 
he, © would you not acquaint me with 
© that ſecret which this letter hath diſ- 
* cloſe] ?* James read the letter, at 


which his countenance changed more 
than once; and then, after a ſhort 


filence, ſaid, Mr. Booth, I have 
© been to blame, I own it; and you 


© upbraid me with juſtice. The true 
* reaſon was, that I was aſhamed of 


* my own folly. D—n me, Booth, 


© if I have not been a moſt conſum- 


* mate fool, a very dupe to this wo- 
man; and ſhe hath a particular plea- 
* ſure in making me ſo. Iknow what 


I the impertinence of virtue is, and 


J can ſubmit to it; but to be treated 


“thus dy a whore. You muſt forgive 


* me, dear Booth; but your ſucceſs 
* was a kind of triumph over me 
* which I could not bear. I own, I 


have not the leaſt reaſon to conceive 
* any anger . againſt you; and yet, 
* curſe me, if I ſhould not have been 


I 
— 


. 


> 
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* leſs diſpleaſed at yqur lying with my 
ovun wife; nay, I could alnibſt have 
* parted with half my fortune to you 

more willingly, than have ſuffered 
vou to receive that trifle of my mo- 


ney which you received at her hands. 


However, I aſk your pardon; and 
* Ii promiſe you, I will neyer more 
think of you with the leaſt ill -will, 
© on. the account of this woman: but 
© as for her, d—n, me, if I donot en- 
joy her by ſome means or other, 
© whatever it coſts me; for Iam alrea- 
© dy above two hundred pounds out of 
pocket, without having iſcarce had 
© a ſmile in return,” N 
Booth expreſt much aſtoniſhment at 
this declaration; he ſaid, he could 
not conceive how it was poſſihle to have 
ſuch an affection for a woman, who 


did not ſhew the leaſt inclination to fe- | 


turn it. James gavethera hearty curſe; | 
and ſaid, Pox of her inclination | I 
© want only the poſſeſſion of her per- 
© ſon; and that you will allow is a 
very fine one. But, beſides my 
« paſſion for her, ſhe hath now piqued 


my pride; for how can a man 


y my ortune brook being refuſed by a 
©. whore ?*— Since you are ſo ſet on 
© the buſineſs,” cries Booth, you will 
© excuſe my ſaying ſo, I fancy you 
© had better change your method of 
applying to her: for, as ſhe is, per- 
© haps, the vaineſt woman upon 
«© earth, your bounty may probably 
do you little ſervice ; nay, may ra- 
ther actually diſoblige her. Vanity 
is plainſy her predominant paſſion, 
and if you will adminiſter to that, 
it will infallibly throw her into your 
arms. To this I attribute my own. 
unfortunate ſucceſs. While ſhe: re- 
lieved my wants and diſtreſſes, ſhe 
was daily feeding her own.vanity z 
whereas, as every gift, of yours aſ- 
ſerted your ſupenority,/ it rather of- 
fended — her. Indeed, 
women generally love to be of the 
obliging ſide; and if we examine 
their favourites, we ſhall find them 
to be much oftener ſuch as they have 
conferred obligations on, than ſuen 
as they have received them from. F 
There was ſomething in this ſpeech 
which pleaſed the colonel ;, and he ſaid 
with a fimile, © I don't know how it is, 
Will; but you know women better 
than I. * coloael," an 
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ſwered 
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ſwered Booth, I have ftudied their 
minds more.“ I don't however 
much envy you your knowledge, re- 
plied the other: for I never think 
their minds worth conſidering. 
However, I hope I ſhall profit a little 
by your experience with Miſs Mat- 
© thews. Damnation feize the proud 
© inſolent harlot! the devil take me, 
if I don't love her more than LI ever 
© loved a woman!” | | 
The reſt of «their converſation turn- 

ed on Booth's affairs. The colonel 
again reaſſumed the part of a friend, 
gaverhim the remainder of the money, 
and promiſed to take the firſt opportu- 
nity of laying his memorial before a 
great man. . end | 
Booth was greatly ovgrjoyed at this 
ſucceſs. Nothing now lay on his mind, 


. 


but to conceal his frailty from Ame ia, 


to whom he was afraid Miſs Matthews, 
in the rage of her refcntment, would 
communicate it. This apprehenſion 
made him ſtay almoſt conſtantly at 
home; and he trembled at every knock 
at the door. His fear moreover be- 
trayed him into a meanneſs which he 
would have heartily deſpiſed on any 
other occaſion. This was, to order 
the maid to deliver him any letter di- 
rected to Amelia, at the ſame time 
ſtrictly charging her not to acquaint 
her miſtreſs, with her having received 
any ſuch orders. . | 
A ſervant of any acuteneſs would 
have formed ſtrange conjectures from 
ſuch an injunction; but this poor girl 
Was of perfect ſimplicity; ſo great in- 
deed was her ſimplicity, that had not 
Amelia been void of all ſuſpicion of 
her huſband, the maid would have ſoon 
after betrayed her matter, N 
One afternoon . while they were 
drinking tea, little Betty, ſo was rhe 
maid called, came into the room; and 
calling her matter forth, delivered him 
a card which was directed to Ametia. 
Booth having read the card, on his re- 
turn into the room, chid the girl for 
calling him, ſaying, If you can 
read, child, you muſt ſee it was di- 
© refted to your miſtreſs. To this 
the girl anfwered pertly enough: 1 
am ſure, Sir, you ordered me to 
© bring every letter firſt to you.“ This 
hint, with many women, would have 
been ſufficient to have blown up the 
whole affair; hut Amelia, who heard 
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muſt blame you for a conduct, which 


„„ „% „ „ „ œũ © 10S oo 


the door that the lady was not at home 


what the girl ſaid, through the medi. 
um of love and confidence, faw the 
matter in a much better light than it 
deferved; and looking tenderly on her 
huſband, ſaid, Indeed, my love, 


perhaps, I ought rather to praiſe, 2 

it proceeds only from the extreme 
tenderneſs of your affection. But, 
why will you endeayour to keep any 

ſecrets from me? believe me, for my 
oven fake you ought not: for as you 
cannot hide the conſequences, you 
make me always ſuſpect ten times 
worſe than the reality. While ! 
have you and my children well befor. 
my eyes, I am capable of faciny 
any news which can arrive: for 
what ill news can come (unleſs, in- 
deed, it concerns my little babe in 
the country) which doth not relate 
to the badneſs of our circumſtances? 
and thoſe, I thank Heaven, we have 
now a fair proſpect of retrieving, 
© Belides, dear Billy, though my un- 
* derſtanding be much inferior to yours, 
* I have ſometimes had the happireſs of 
luckily hitting on ſome argument 
« which hath afforded you comfort. 
This you know, my dear, was the cafe 
* withregard to Colonel James, whom! 
« perſnaded you to think you had mit- 
© taken, and you ſee the event proved 
© me in the right.” So happily, both 
for herſelf and Mr. Booth, did the ex- 
cellence of this good woman's diſpoſi- 
tion deceive her, and force her to fee 
every thing in the moſt advantageovs 
light to her huſband, 

The card being now inſpected, was 
found to contain the compliments of 
Mrs. James to Mrs. Booth, with an 
account of her being arrived in towu, 
and having brought with her a ver) 
great cold. Amelia was overjoyed at 
the news of her arrival; and having 
dreſt her ſelf in the utmoſt hurry, left | 
her children to the care of her huſband, 
and ran away to pay her reſpects, to her 
friend, whom ſhe loved with a moſt 
ſincere” affeRion. 
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But how was ſhe 
diſappointed, when, eager with the 
utmoſt impatience, and exuiting with 
the thoughts of preſently ſeeing her 
beloyed friend, ſhe was anſwered at 


hor could ſhe, upon telling her name; 
obtain any admiſſion. This, co: 
dering the account the had . 
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the lady's cold, greatly ſurprized her; 
and mne returned home very much 
vexed at her diſ appointment. 

Amelia, who had no ſuſpicion that 
Mrs. James. was really at home, and, 


as the phraſe is, was denied, would 


hare made a ſecond viſit the next 
morning, had ſhe not been prevented 
by a cold, which ihe herielt now got, 


- and which was attended with a ſlight 


Fever, This confined her ſeveral days 
to her houſe, during which Booth of- 
kciated as her purſe, and never ſtirred 
ſrom her. | 


In all this time ſhe heard not a word 


ſwm Mrs, James, which gave her 


ſome uneaſineſs, but more aſtoniſſi- 
ment. The tenth day, when the was 


perfectly recovered, about nine in the 


trening, when ſhe and her huſband 
vere juſt going to ſupper, ſhe heard a 
moſt violent thundering at the door, 
and preſently after a ruſtling of ſilk 
upon her ftair-caſe z at the ſame time a 
female voice . cried out pretty loud, 
f Bleſs me! what am I to climb up a- 
nother pair of ſtairs? upon which 
Amelia, who well knew the voice, 
prelently ran to the door, and uſhered 
in Mrs. James moſt ſplendidly dreſt; 
who put on as formal a countenance; 
and made as formal a courtſey to her 
old friend, as if ſhe had been her very 


- 
* 


Poor Amelia, Who was going to 
rulh into hex friend's arms, was ſtruck 
motionleſs. by this behaviour; but re- 
collecting her ſpirits, as ſhe had an ex- 


 cellent preſence of _ ſhe preſently 


underſtood what the lady meant, and 
reſolved to treat her in her. own way. 
Down therefore the company ſat, and 


lence prevailed for ſome time, during 


which Mrs. James ſuryeyed the room 
with more attention than ſhe would 

ve beſtowed on one much finer. At 
length the converſation began, in'which 
the weather and the diverſions of the 
town, were well canvaſſed. Amelia, 
who was a woman "of great humour, 
performed her part to admiration; ſo 
that a by-ſtander would have doubted, 
in every other article than dreſs, whi 
of the two was the moſt accompl 
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After a viſit of twenty minutes, du - 
ning which, not a word of any former 


vec indeed 
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any ſubje& of diſcourſe ſtarted, ex- 
cept only. thoſe two*abovtmentioned, _ 
Mrs. James roſe from her chair, and 


retired in the fame formal manner in 


which ſhe had approached. We will 
purſue her, for the ſake of the contraſt, 
during the reſt of the evening. dhe 
went from Amelia directly to à rot, 
e ſhe ſpent two hours in a: crgwd 
of company, ta again and. n 
over he - £489 206 _ news gr | 
town, played two rubbers at 'whiſt, 
and then retired to her own apartment, 
where, having paſt another haur: in 
undreſſing herſelf, ſhe went to her own 
. n 1 e 
Booth and his wife, the moment 
their companion was gone, ſat down 
to ſupper on à piece of cold meat, the 
remains of their dinner. After which; 


over a pint of wine, they entertained 


themſelves for a while with the ridi- 
culous behaviour of their viſitant. But 
Amelia declaring ſhe rather ſaw her. as 
the object of pity than anger, turned 
the diſcourſe to pleaſanter topics. The 
little actions of their children, the for · 

mer ſcenes and future proſpects of 
their life, furniſhed them with many 

pleaſant ideas, and the contemplation 

of Amielia's recovery threw Booth into 

raptures. At length they retired, happy 

in each other. „ x 4 

It is poſſible: ſome readers may be 

no leſs ſurprized at the behaviour of 
Mrs. James, than was Amelia herſelf, 

ſince they may have perhaps Fecewed 
ſofayourable an impreſſion of that lady 
from the account given of her hy Mr. 
Booth, that her preſent demeanour ma 

ſrem unnatural and inconſiſtent with 
her former character. But they will 
be pleaſed to confider the great altera · 
tion in her eircumſtances, from aiſtate 
of dependency on a brother, who was 
himſelf no better than a ſoldler of for- 
tune, to that of being wife to a man 
of a very large eſtate, and conſiderable 
rank in life. And what was her pre- 
ſent behaviour more than that of a fine 
lady, who conſidered form and ſhow 
as eſſential ingredients of human hap- 
pineſs, and imagined all friendſhip to 
conſiſt in ceremony, courteſies, meſ. 


ſuages, and viſits? In which "opinion 


ſhe. hath the honour to think with 
much the greater part of one ſex, and 


no {mall number of the other. 
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| CONTAINING A VERY EXTRAOR- 
\' DINARY AND PLEASANT INCI- 
DENT. ' DOPE! "$0400 
'T HE nextevening Booth and Ame- 
I Qlia went to walk in the park with 
their children. They were now on the 
verge of the parade, and Booth was 
deſcribing to his wife the ſeveral build- 
ings round it; when, on a ſudden, 
Amelia miſſing her little boy, cried 
out, Where's little Billy; upon 
which, Booth caſting his eyes over the 
aſs, ſaw a foot-ſoldier taking the 
oy at a little diſtance. * At this ſight, 
without making any'anſwer to his wife, 
he leapt over the rails, and running 
directly up to the fellow, who had a 
firelock with a bayonet fixed in his hand, 


he ſeized him by the collar, and tript, 


up his heels, and at the ſame time wrett- 
ed his arms from him. A ſerjeant 
upon duty ſeeing the affray at ſome 
diſtance, ran preſently up, and being 
told what hed happened, gave the cen- 
tinel a hearty curſe, and told him he 
deſerved to be hanged. A hy- ſtander 
gave this information; for Booth was 


returned with his little boy to meet 
Amelia, who ſtaggered towards him 


_ . as faſt as ſhe could, all pale and breath- 
lefs, and ſcarce able to ſupport her tot- 


tering limbs. The ſerjeant now came 


up to Booth, to make an apology for 
the behaviour of the ſoldier, when of a 
ſudden he turned almoſt as pale as Ame- 
lia herſelf. He ſtood ſilent whilſt Booth 
was employed in comforting and re- 
covering his wife; and then addreſſing 
himſelf to him, ſaid, * Bleſs me ! lieute- 
© nant, could I imagine it had been 
© your honour; and was it my little 
c maſter that the raſcal uſed ſo- I am 
glad I did not know it, for I ſhould 
© certainly have run my halbert into 
S 

Booth preſently recognized his old 
faithful New Atkinſon, and gave 
him a hearty greeting; ſaying, he was 
very glad to ſee him in his preſent ſitu- 
ation. Whatever I am, anſwered 
the ſerjeant, I ſhall always think I 


© owe it to your honour. Then tak- 


ing the little boy by the hand, he 
cried, ©. What a vaſt fine young 
« gentleman maſter is grown! and 
_ eurling the ſoldier's inhumanity, ſwore 


\ 


his lodgings, where 


* 


heartily he would make him ey 
for it. SD LR EA 25 
As Amelia was much diſorderel 
with her fright, the did not recolled 
her foſter-brother, till he was intro. 
duced to her by Booth; but the no 
ſooner knew him, than ſhe beſtowed a 
moſt obliging ſmile on him; and call. 
ing him by the name of honeſt Joe, (aid 
ſhe was heartily glad to ſee him in Eng, 
land. * See, my dear,” cries Booth, 
« what preferment your old friend is 
© come to. You would ſcarce know 
© him, I believe, in his preſent ſtate 
of finery.'— I am very well pleaſed | 
© to ſee it, anſwered Amelia, and! 
© wiſh him joy of being made ay officer, 
© with all my heart. In fact, from 
what Mr. Booth ſaid; joined to the 
ſerjeant's laced coat, ſhe believed that 
he had obtained a commiſſion, So weak 
_ erer, human vanity, that this 
miſtake of Amelia's poſſibly put poor 
Atkinſon out of wid rt. for he 
looked at this inftant more ſilly than 
he had ever done in his life; and mak- 
ing her a moſt reſpectful bow, mutter- 
ed Eng about obligations, in a 
ſcarcearticulate or intelligible manner. 
The ſerjeant' had, indeed, among 
many other qualities, that modeſty 
which a Latin author honours by the 
name of ingenuous: nature had given 
him this, notwithſtanding the mean- 
neſs of his birth; and fix years con- 
verſation in the army had not taken 
it away. To ſay the truth, he was a 
noble fellow; and Amelia, by * 
poſing he had a commiſſion in the 
guards, had been guilty of no affront 
to that honourable body. N 
Booth had a real affe&tion for Atkin- 
ſon, though in fact he knew not half 
his merit. He acquainted him with 
he earneſtly de- 

fired to ſee him. 11 55 | 
Amelia, who was far from being re- 


covered from the terrors into which the 


ſeeing her huſband engaged with the 
ſoldier had thrown her, deſired to f 
home; nor was ſhe well able to walk 
without ſome aſſiſtance. While ſhe ſu ) 

ported herſelf therefore on her huſband $ 
arm, ſhe told Atkinſon; ſhe ſhould be 


obliged to him, if he would take care 


of the children. He readily accepted 
the office ; but, upon offering his hand 
to Miſs, the refuſed, and burſt into 
tears. Upon which, the tender mother 
reſigned Booth to her children, = 


0 he ſhould drop down by the way. The length. None, I think, can fail draw- 
ro- far of which ſo affected the ſerjeant, ing one obſervation from it; name 
no {for beſides the honour which he him- ly, how capable the moſt inſignificant 
da lf had for the lady, he knew how accident is of diſturbing human hap- 
I. tenderly his friend loved her) that he pineſs, and of producing the moſt un- 
ud was unable to ſpeak; and had not his expeRed- and dreadful events. A re- 
82 nerves been fo ſtrongly braced that no- flection which may lerve to many moral 
h, thing could ſhake then, he had enough and religious uſes. _«- "OT 
is in his mind to have ſet him a trembling This accident produced the firſt ac. 

1 equally with the lady. | quaintance between the miſtreſs of the 
te When they arrived at the lodgings, houſe and her lodgers; for hitherto they 
d the miſtreſs cf the houſe opened the had ſcarce exchanged a word together; 
I door, who, ſeeing Amelia's condition, But the great concern which the good 
if threy open! the parlour, and begged woman had ſhewn on Amelia's account 

n her to walk in; upon which fhe im- at this time, was not likely to paſs. 
e mediately flung herſelf into a chair; and unobſerved, or unthanked either; by 
it allpreſent thought ſhe would have faint- the huſband or wife. Amelia, there». 
K el away. However, ſhe eſcaped that fore, as ſoon as ſhe was able to go up 
$ miſery; and having drank a glaſs of ſtairs, invited Mrs. Elliſon (for that 
r water with a little white wine mixed in was her name) to her apartment, and 

e it, ſhe began, in a little time, to regain deſired the favour of her to ſtay to ſup- 

5 her complexion; and at length aſſured per. She readily complied; and chey 


herſelf under the ſerjeant's pro- 
tetion; who conducted her ſafe home, 
though ſhe eften detlared ſhe feared 


Booth that ſhe was perfectly recovered ; 
but declared ſhe had never undergone 
ſo much, and earneſtly begged! him 
never to be ſo raſh for the future. She 
then called her, little boy, and gently 
chid him; ſaying, © You muſt never 
do fo more, Billy; you ſee what 
miſcbief you might have brought 
upon your father; and what you have 
© made me ſuffer.'——* La! mama, ſaid 
the child, what harm did I do? I did 
not know that people might not 
walk in the green fields in London. 
Jam ſure if I did a fault, the man 
* puniſhed me enough for it; for he 


* pinched mealmoſtthrough my ſlender 


am.“ He then bared his little arm, 
which was greatly diſcoloured by the 
injury it had received. Booth uttered 


amoſtdreadful execration at this ſight; 


and the ſerjeant, who was now prelent, 
did the Like, F 1 3 


Atkinſon now returned to his guard, 


and went directly to the officer to ac- 
quaint him with the ſoldier's inhuma- 
nity ; but he, who was about fifteen 
yars of age, gave the ſerjeant a great 
curſe," and ſaid the ſoldier had done 
very well, for that idle boys ought to 


be borrected. This however did not 
ſatisfy poor Atkinſon, who the next 


day, as ſoon as the guard was relieved, 
beat the fellow mo unmereifully, and 


told hm he would remember him as 


(ng as he ſtayed in the regiment. 


'T 


Thus ended this triffing adventure, 
which ſome readers will, perhaps, be 
po with ſeeing related at full 


aſt a very agreeable evening together, 
in which the two women ſecmed to 
have conceived a moſt extraordinary 
Hiking eo each other. 
Though beauty in general doth not 
greatly recommend one woman to ana- 
ther, as it is too apt to create envy 5 
yet, in caſes where this paſſion doth 
not interfere, a fine woman is often a 
pleaſing object even to ſome of her own. 
lex ; eſpecially when her beauty is at- 
tended with a certain air of affability, 
as was that of Amelia in the higheſt 
degree. She was, indeed, a moſt charm- 
ing woman; and I know not Whether 
the little ſcar on her noſe did not 
rather add to than diminiſh her beau- 


ty. 


Mrs. Elliſon therefore was as much 
charmed with the 1 of her fair 
lodger, as with all her other engaging 
men She was, indeed, ſo — 
with Amelia's beauty, that ſhe could not 
refrain from crying out in a kind of 
tranſport of admiration, Upon my _ 
« word, Captain Booth, you are the 
© happieſt man in the world, Your lady: 
is ſo extremely handſome, that one 
© cannot look at her without plea- 
ue LAY e 
This woman herſelf had none 
of theſe attractive charms. to the eye. 
Her perſon was ſhort, and immoderate- 
ly fat; her features were none of the 
moſt regular; and her eme co 
8 in 
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indeed ſhe ever had à good one) had 
conſiderably ſuffered by time. | 

Her good- humour and complaiſance, 
however, were highly pleaſing to A- 


melia. Nay, why ſhould we conceal 


the ſecret ſatisfaction which that lady 


felt from the compliments paid to her 
oxen ſince ſuch of my readers as 
ike her beſt, will not be ſorry to find 

that the was a woman, | 


CHAP. VIII 


CONTAINING VARIOUS MATTERS, 
| A Fortnight had now - paſt, ſince 
Booth had ſeen or heard from the 
colonel ; which did not a little ſurprize 
him, as they had parted ſo good friends, 
and as he had fo cordially undertaken 
his cauſe concerning the memorial, on 
wich all his hopes depended, | 
The uneaſineſs which this gave him, 


farther. encreaſed, on finding that his 


friend refuſed to ſee him: for he had 
paid the-colonel a viſit -1t nine in the 
morning, and was told, he was not 
ſtirring; and at his return back an hour 
afterwards, the ſervant ſaid, his maſter 
was gone out: of which Booth was 
certain of the falſhood; for he had, 
during that whole hour, walked back- 
wards and forwards within fight of the 
colonel's door, and mutt have ſeen him 
if he had gone out within that time, 
The good colonel, however, did not 
long ſaffer his friend to continue in this 
deplorable ſtate of anxiety; forthe very 
next morning Booth received his me- 
martial incloſed in a letter, acquainting 


him that Mr. James had mentioned his 


affair to the perſon he propoſed ; but 


that the great man had ſo many engage- 
ments on his hands, that it was impoſ- 
fible for him to make any farther pro- 
miſes at this time. _ 

The cold and diſtant 57 of this 
letter, and indeed the whole behaviour 
of James, ſo different from what it had 


heen formerly, had ſomething ſo my- 


ſerious in it, thatit greatly puzzled and 
e poor Booth; and it was ſo 
ong before he was able to ſolve it, that 
the reader's curioſity will, perhaps, be 
obliged to us for not leaving him ſo 
long in the dark as to this matter. The 
true reaſon then of the colonel's con- 


duct was this: his unbounded genero- 
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ſity, together with the unhounded * 


travagance, and conſequently the great 
neceſſity of Miſs Matthews, had at 
length overcome the cruelty of that lady, 


with whom he likewiſe had luckily ng 


rival. Above all, the deſire of being 
revenged on Booth, with whom ſhe was 
to the higheſt degree enraged, had per. 
haps. contributed not a little tothis ſue. 
ceſs : for ſhe had no ſooner condeſcend- 
ee to a familiarity with her new lover, 
and diſcovered that Captain James, of 
whom ſhe had heard fo much from 
Booth, was no other than the identical 
colonel, than ſhe employedevery artof 
which ſhe was miſtreſs, to make an ut- 
ter breach of friendſhip between theſe 
two. For this purpoſr, ſhe did not 
ſcruple to inſinuate, that the colonel was 
not at all obliged to the character given 
of him by his friend; and to the ac- 


count of this latter ſhe placed moſt of 


the cruelty which ſhe had ſhewn to the 
former, ben 6 
Had the colonel made a proper uſe of 
his reaſon, and fairly examined the pro- 
bability of the fact, he could ſcarce have 
been impoſed upon to believe a matter 
ſo inconſiſtent with all he knew of 
Booth, and in which that gentleman 
mult have ſinned againſt all the laws of 
honour without any viſible temptation. 
But in ſolemn fact, the calonel was io 
intoxicated with his love, that it was 
in the power of his miſtreſs to have per- 
ſuaded him of any thing; beſides, he 
had an intereſt in giving hes credit ; for 


he was not a little pleaſed with finding 


a reaſon for hating the man, whom he 
could not help hating without any rea- 
ſon, at leaſt, without any which he durſt 


fairly aſſign even to bimſelf. Hence- 


forth therefore he abandoned all friend- 
ſhip for Booth, and was more inclined 
to put him out of the world, than to 
endeavour any longer at ſupporting him 
In it. | 

Booth communicated this letter to his 
wife, who endeavoured, as utual, to the 
utmoſt of her power, to conſole him 
under one of the greateſt afflictions 


which, I think, can befal a man; name» 


ly, the unkindneſs of a friend; but he 
had luckily at the ſame time the 7 * 
ind- 


elt bleſſing in his poſſeſſion, the 


neſs of a faithful and beloved wife. A 
bleſſing, however, ; | 
compenſates moſt of the evils of life, 


rather ſerves to aggravate the misfor- 


which, though it 
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the conſderation of the ſhare which 
he is to bear in them. . 
This afternoon Amelia received a 
fond viſit from Mrs. Elliſon, who ac- 
minted her that ſhe had a preſent of 
4 ticket for the oratorio, which would 
arry two perſons into the gallery; and 


* therefore b ag ed the favour of her com- 


y thither. - 85 
Amelia with many thanks acknow- 
klged the civility. of Mrs. Elliſon, 
butdeclined accepting her offer ; upon 
which, Booth very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on her going, and faid to her, My 
dear, if you knew the ſatisfaction 1 
have in any of your pleaſures, I am 
convinced you would not refuſe the 
' favour Mrs, Elliſon is fo kind to of- 


fer you; for as you are a lover of 


© muſic, you, who have never been at 
an oratorio, cannot conceive how 
t you will be delighted. —“ I well 
now your goodnels, my dear, an- 
ſwered Amelia, but I cannot think 
' of leaving my children without ſame 
( perſon more proper to take. care of 
' them than this r girl. Mrs. 
Elliſon removed this objection, by of- 
ſering her own ſervant, a very diſcreet 
matron, to attend them: but notwith- 
tanging this, and all ſhe could ſay, 
with the aſſiſtance of Booth, and of t 
children themſelves, Amelia ſtill per- 
ited in her refuſal; and the miſireſs 
ol tne houſe, who knew how far good- 
breeding allows perſons to be preſſing 
en theſe occaſions, toc%.her leave. 

She was no ſooner departed, than 
Amelia, looking tenderly on her huſ- 
band, ſaid, How can you, my dear 
' creature, think that muſic hath any 


| © charms for me at this time | Or, in- 


deed, do you believe that I am ca- 
pable of any ſenſation worthy the 
name of pleaſure, when neither you 
nor my children are preſent, or bear 
any part of it? — 

An officer of the regiment to which 
Booth had formerly belonged, hearing 
from Atkinſon where he lodged, now 
came to pay him a viſit. He told him, 
lat ſeveral of their old acquaintance 
vere to meet the next Wedneſday at a 
lvern, and very ſtrongly 
be one of the company. Booth was, 
in truth, what is called a hearty fel- 
low, and loved now and then to take a 
chearful glaſs with his friends but he 


TT, diſtreſſed circumſtances, from friend declared he would tile no de- 


IN -WHICH AMELIA, 
FRIEND, 
ſſed him 


worthy a 
auled bimſelf at this time, His the evening of the latter, the two ladies 


nial; and he growing very importu- 
nate, Amelia at length ſeconde 
Upon this Booth anſwered, Well, 
© my dear, ſince you deſire me, I will 
© comply, but on one condition, that 
vyou go at the ſame time to the ora- 
© toro.” 
reaſonable enough, an 
ſeat z of which Mrs; Elliſon preſently 
received the news, and with great ſa- 
tis faction. | | 


him. 


Amelia —_— this requeſt 


gave her con- 


It may, perhaps, be aſked, why 


Booth could go to the tavern, and not 
to the oratorio with his wife. In truth, 
then, the tavern was within hallowed 
ground, that is to ſay, in the verge of 
the court: for of five officers that were 
to meet there, three, beſides Booth, 
were confined to that air, which bath 
been, always found extremely whole- 
ſome to a broken military conſtitution. 
And here, if the good reader wiH par- 
don the pun, he will ſcarce be offended 
at the obſervation; ſince, how is it 
poſſible that, without running in debt, 
any perſon ſhould maintain the dreſs 
and appearance of a gentleman, whoſe. 
income is not half ſo 
a porter? It 1s true, that this allow- 
ance, ſmall as it is, is a great expence 
to the public; but if ſeveral more un- 
neceſſary charges were ſpared, the pub- 
lic might, 
of this without much feeling it. They 
would not, I am ſure, have equal rea- 
ſon to complain at contributing to the 
maintenance of a ſet of brave tellows, 
. who, at the hazard of their health, 
their limbs, and their lives, have maine _ 
tained the ſafety and honour of their - 
country; as when they find themſelves _ 
taxed to the ſupport of a ſet of drones, _ 
who have not the [caſt-merit or claim 
to their favour ; and who, without con- 
tributing in any manner to the good of 
the hive, live luxuriouſl 
bours of the induſtrious bee. 
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ood as that of 


rhaps, bear a little increaſe 


on the la- 


CHAP. Ie. -- 


* 


GOES. TO THE ORA- 
TORIO. . hart | 
OTHING happened between 
the Monday and the Wedneſday, 
place in this hiſtory. Upon 


went 
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Went to the öratorid, and were there 
time enough to get the firſt row in the 

Hlery: Indeed there was only one per- 
fon in the houſe when they came : for 
Amelia's inclinations, when ſhe gave a 
looſe to them, were pretty eager for this 
diverſion, ſhe being a great lover of 
muſic, and particularly of Mr. Handel's 
compoſitions, Mrs. Elliſon was, I ſup- 
ny a great lover likewiſe of muſic, 
tor ſhe was the more impatient of the 
two; which was rather the more extra- 


ordinary, as theſe entertainments were 


not ſuch novelties to her as they were 
to poor Amelia. 3 | 
Though our ladies arrived full two 
hours before they ſaw the back of Mr. 
Handel; yet this time of expectation 
did not hang extremely heavy on their 
hands; for beſides their own chat, they 


had the company of a gentleman, whom 


they found at their fir arrival in the 
gallery; and who, though plainly, or 
rather roughly dreſſed, very luckily for 


the women, happened to be not only 
well- bred, but a perſon of very lively 


converſation. The gentleman on his 
part ſeemed highly charmed with A- 
melia, and in fact was ſo: for, though 
he reſtrained himſelf entirely within the 
rules of good - breeding, yet was he in 


the higheſt degree officious to catch 


at every opportunity of ſhewing his re- 
ſpect, and doing her little ſervices. He 
procured her a book and wax- candle, 
and held the candle for her himſelf du- 
ring the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he de- 
clared he would not leave the ladies till 
he had ſeen them ſafe into their chairs 
or coach; and at the ſame time very 
earneſtly entreated that he might have 
the honour of waiting on them. Upon 
which Mrs. Elliſon, who was a very 
good - humoured woman, anſwered, 
Ay, ſure, Sir, if you pleaſe; you have 
© been very obliging to us; and a diſh 
© of tea ſhall be at your ſervice at any 
time: und then told him where ſhe 


lived. 


The ladies were no ſooner ſeated in 
their hackney- coach, than Mrs. Elli- 
ſon burſt into a loud laughter, and cried, 
I'll be hanged, Madam, if you have 


not made a conqueſt to- night; and 


« what is very pleaſant, I believe the 
8 poor gentleman takes you for a ſingle 
* lady.'—* Nay," anſwered Amelia, 
"oy gravely, © I proteſt I began to 
think at laſt he was rather too parti- 


* cular, though he did not yeitture 44 
© a word that I could be offended at; 
but if you fancy any ſuch thing; 1 
am ſorry you invited him to drink 
© tea.'——* Why ſo?” replied Mrs, Fl. 
lifon, Are you angry with a man for 
* liking you? if you are, you will be 

angry with almoſt every man that ſees 


clare I ſhould be in the number af 
your admirers. Poor gentleman, 1 
pity him heartily ; he little knows 
that you have not a heart to diſpoſe 
of. For my own part, I ſhould not 
be ſurprized at ſeeing a ſerious prope 
ſal of marriage : for I am convinced 


the fineneſs of his linen, and thit 
valuable diamond-ring on his finger, 
But you will ſee more of him when 
he comes to tea.'—* Indeed I ſhall 
not, anſwered Amelia, though I 
believe you only rally me; I hope you 
have a better opinion of me, than to 
think I would go willingly into the 
company of a man, who had an im- 
proper hiking for me.“ Mrs. Elliſon, 
who was one of the gayeſt women in 
the world, repeated the words impro- 
per liking, with a laugh; and cried, 
My dear Mrs. Booth, believe me, 
« you are too handſome and too good- 
6 e rude. How can you 
affect being offended at what I am 
convinced is the greateſt pleaſure of 
* womankind; and chiefly, I believe, 
of us virtuous women? for, I aſſur 
you, notwithſtanding my gaiety, Ian 
© as virtuous as any prude in Europe. — 
Far be it from me, Madam, faid A- 
melia, to ſuſpe& the contrary of a. 
« bundance of women, who indulge 
© themſelves in much greater freedoms 
© than I ſhould take, or have any plea- 
© ſure in taking: for I ſolemnly pro- 
© teſt, if I know my own heart, tlc 
© liking of all men, but of one, 183 
© matter quite indifferent to me, or fa. 
© ther would be highly diſagrecable. 
This diſcourſe brought them home; 
where Amelia finding her children &. 
ſleep, and her huſband not returned, 
invited her companion to partake of her 
homely fare, and down they fat we 
per together. The clock ſtruck tuelle; 
and no news being arrived of Booth, 
Mrs. Elliſon began to expreſs mw 
aſtoniſhment at his ſtay, whence 
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Pong reflection on 
launched into a general r Luſbands 


you, If I was a man myſelf, I de. 


he is a man of fortune, not only by] 
the politeneſs of his addrefs, but by I 
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aalar invectives on her own. 


preſent ſtate of your mind 
(have myſelf often felt formerly. I 


(tone of * clock. It vas my 
i misfortune to 
of above fifteen years, with a. ſottiſh 
i yoke-fellow.” But how can I won- 
«der at my fate, fince I ſee even your 
6 ſuperior charms cannat canfine a huſ- 
band from the bewitching pleaſures 
of a bottle. Indeed, Madam, 
ls Amelia, I have no reaſon to com- 
(plain, Mr. Booth is one of the ſober- 
"eſt of men; but now and then to 
5 a late hour with his friend, is, 
{ ] think, highly excuſeable. O, 
no doubt, cries: Mrs. Elliſon, if 
6 he can excuſe himſelf; but if I 
vas a man — Here Booth came 
in, and interrupted the diſcourſe. A- 
melia's eyes flaſhed with joy the mo- 
ment he appeared; and he diſcovered 
po leſs pleaſure in ſeeing her. His 
ſpirits were indeed a little elevated with 
wine, ſo as to heighten his good - hu- 
mour, without in the leaſt diſorderin 
bis underſtanding, and made him ſuch 
delightful company, that though it was 
t one in the morning, neither his 
. mite nor Mrs. Elliſon thought of their 
beds during a whole hour. K 
Early the next morning the ſerjeant 
came to Mr. Booth's lodgings, and 
wih a melancholy countenance ac- 
quainted him, that he had been the 
night before at an alehouſe, where he 
heard one Mr. Murphy an attorney de- 
clare, that he would get a warrant 
5 | againſt one Captain Booth at 
| the next board of green- elotb. I 
f nope, Sir, ſaid he, your honour 
will pardon. me; but by what he 
* ſaid, I was afraid he meant your ho- 
* nour; and therefore I thought it my 
duty to tell you, for I knew the 
* ſame thing happen to a gentleman 
here the o kay N i Th 
Booth gave Mr. Atkinſon many 
s for his information. I doubt 
not, ſaid he, but I am the perſon 
meant; for it would be fooliſh in me 
to deny that I am liable to apprehen- 
bons of that, ſort.'—5, I: hope, Sir,” 
aid the ſerjeant, ©. your honour will 
* ſoon have reaſon to fear no man liv- 


ing; but in the mean time, if any 
* Aecident ſhould happen, my bail is at 
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dear Madam, ſays ſne, I know the 
by what I 
m no ſtranger to the melancholy. 


rag on a heavy chain 
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8 as far as it will go; and 
Jam a houſekeeper, and can ſwear 
myſeif worth one hundred pounds. 
Which hearty and friendly declaration 
received all thoſe 'acknowledgments. 
from Booth, which it really deſerved. 
The poor gentleman was greatly a- 
larmed at this news; but he was alto» 
pes as much ſurprized at Murphy's 
eing the attorney employed againſt 
him, as all his debts, except only to 


Saptain James, aroſe in the country, 
whete he did not know that Mr. Mur- 


phy had any acquaintance. How- 
ever, he made le doubt that he was 


the perſon intended, and reſolved to re- 


main a cloſe priſoner in his own lodg- 
ings, till he Gor the event of — 
which had been made him the evening 
before at the tavern, where an hn t 
gentleman, who had a poſt under the 
government, and who was one of the - 
company, had promiſed to ſerve him 
with the ſecretary at war; telling him, 
that he made no doubt of procurin 
him whole pay in a regiment abroa 
which. in his preſent circumſtances was 


very highly worth his acceptance ; when 


indeed that, and a gaol, ſeemed to be the 
only alternatives that offered them - 
ſelves to his choice. ' e. 
Mr. Booth and his lady ſpent. that 
afternoon with Mrs, Elliſon. An in- 
cident which we ſhould: ſcarce have 
mentioned, had it not been that Ame- 
lia gave, on. this occaſion, an inſtance 
of that prudence which ſhould never 
be off it's guard in married-women- of 
delicacy : for before ſhe would conſent 
to drink tea with Mrs. Elliſon, ſne 
made conditions, that the gentleman 
who had met them at the oratorio ſhould 
not be let in. Indeed, this circum- 


ſpection proved unneceſſary in the pre- 


nt inſtance, for no Les Finer ever 
came; agireumſtance which gave great 
content to Amelia: for that lady had 
been a little uneaſy at the your 1 aac 
Mrs. Elliſon, and had upon reflection 
magnified. every little compliment made 
her, and every little civility ſhewn her 
by the unknown gentleman, far be- 
yond the truth. Theſe imaginations | 
now all ſubſided again; and ſhe im- 
puted all that Mrs. Elliſon had ſaid, 
either to raillery or miſtake. Wer! 
A young lady made a fourth with 
them at whiſt, and like wiſe ſtayed the 
whole evening. Her name was Ben- 
net, She 9 the age of 2 
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apdtwenty ; but foknefs had given her 
an older look, and had a deal di- 
miniſhed/her beauty ; of which, youn 
as ſne was, ſhe plainly appeared to have 
only the remains in her preſent pof- 
ſeſñon. dhe was in one particular the 
vory reverſe of Mrs. Elliſon, being al- 
together as remarkably grave as the o- 
ther was gay. This gravity was not 
however attended with any ſourneſs of 
temper: on the contrary, ſhe had 
much ſweetneſs in her couhtenance, 
and ee well-bred. In ſhort, 
Amelia imputed her grave deportment 
to her ill health, and began to enter- 
tain a compaſſion for her, which in good 
minds, that is to fay, in minds capable 
of eompaſſion, is certain to introduce 
ſome litele degree of love or friendſhip. 
- Amelia was in ſhort ſo pleaſed with 
the converſation of this lady, that, 
though a woman of no impertinent 


— ſhe could not help taking 
the fi rtunity of enquiring who 
ſhe was. Mrs. Ellifon faid, that ſhe 


was an unhappy lady, who had married 
a young clergyman for love, who dy- 
mg of a conſumption, had left her a 
widow in very indifferent circum- 
ſtances. This account made Amelia 
ſtill pity her more, and conſequently 
added to the lik ing which the had al- 
_ ready conceived for her. Amelia there - 
fore deſired Mrs. Elliſon to bring her 
acquainted with Mrs. Bennet, and faid 
ſhe would go any day with her to make 
that lady a viſit. © There need be no 
© ceremony,” cried Mrs. Ellifon, © the 
© 1s 2 woman of no form: and as I 
© faw plainly ſhe was extremely pleaſ- 
© ed with Mrs. Booth, I am convinced 
© F can bring her to drink tea with you 
© any afternoon you pleaſe.” | 
The two next days Booth continued 
at home, highly to the ſatisfaction of 
his Amelia, who really knew no hap- 
—.— out of his company, nor ſcarce 
uny miſery in it. She had, indeed, at 
all times ſo much of his company 


} , 


when in his power, that ſhe had no 
vecaſton to aſhon any particular reaſon 
for his ſtaying with her, and conſe- 


2 it coufd give her no cauſe of 
ſuſpicion. The Saturday one of her 
children was a little diſordered with a 
feveriſn complaint, which confined her 
to her room, and prevented her drink- 
ing tea in the aſternoon with her huſ- 
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haps, conclufle that his ſeeing Booth 


men, that he could ſcarce have eſcaped 
the attraction of Amelia's beauty. 
And few men, as I have obſerved, 
have ſuch diſintereſted generoſity, as to 
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band, in Mrs. Ellifon's - 
where a noble lord, 
Ellifon's, ha 
though that! 


a couſin of Mis. 
ned to be preſent: for 
was reduced in her ei 
cu neces, and obliged to let out put 
of her houſe in lodgings, ſhe was born 
of a good family, wind had ſome con- 
ſiderable relations. | 
His lordſhip was not himſelf in ay 
office of ſtate; but his fortune pave 
him great authority with thoſe why 
were. Mrs. Elliſon, therefore, very 
bluntly took an opportunity of recom- 
mending Booth to his conſideration; 
She took the firſt hint from my lord's 
ealling the "gentleman captain=to 
which ſhe anſwered, Aye, I wh 
wer lordſhip would make him ſo. 
t would be but an act of juſtice, 
© and I know it is in your power to 
© do much greater things. She then 
mentioned Booth's ſervices, and the 
wounds he had received at the ſiege, of 
which the had heard a faithful account 
from Amelia. Booth bluſhed, and 
was as lent as a young virgin at the 
hearing her own praiſes. His lord- 
ſhip anſwered, . © Couſin Elliſon, you 
© know __ command my intereſt ; 
* nay, I ſhall have a pleaſure in ſerr· 
ing one of Mr. Booth's character: 
for my part, I think merit in all 
capacities ought to be encouraged; 
© but I know the miniſtry are greatly 
© peſtered with ſolicitations at this time. 
However, Mr. Booth may be affured 
© I will take the firſt opportunity; 
© and, in the mean time, I ſhall be 
glad of ſeeing him any morning he 
« pleaſes.” For all theſe declarations, 
Booth was not wanting in acknow- 
ledgments to the generous peer, any 
more than he was in ſecret gratitude | 
to the lady who had ſhewy ſo friendly 
and uncommon a zeal in his favour. 
The reader, when he'knows the cha · 
rater of this nobleman, may, per- 


alone was a lucky circumſtance 3 for 
he was ſo paſſionate an admirer of wo. 


ſerve a huſband the better becauſe they 


are in love with his wife, unleſs 


will condeſcend to pay a price-beyond 


the reach of a virtuous woman. 
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"MEET WITH An oLÞ e 
"TANCE, ag Cas da 
As, oo airs were 801. 
F ting on à better aſpectt wa 
they bad ever worn be- 
fore, and he was willin 7 
to makeè uſe of the o 
ity of one day in ſeven to, 
_— 
At nine in the morning he went to 
y a viſit to his old friend Colonel 
es, reſolving, if poſſible, to have 
1 full ex Anale of th hat behaviour 
which Seared to him ſo myſterious ; 
but the colonel was as inacceſſible. as 
the beſt defended fortreſs ; and it was 
3 impoſſible for Booth to paſs beyond 
his entry, as the Spaniards found it to 
take Gibraltar. He received the uſual 
anſwers ; firſt, that the colonel was 
Rirring, and an hour after that he 
** 1 out, All that he got by 
g farther queſtions, was only to 
nk ſtill ber and ruter anſwers ; 
by which, if he had been very ſagaci- 
ous, he might have been ſatisfied how 
little worth his while ir was to deſire to 
iN for 85 porter at a great man's 
. a kind of thermometer, b 
diſcover the warmth or 
is of Far maſter's friendſhip a 
Nip. in the higheſt ſtations of "_ 15 
great man himſelf hath His diffe- 


rent kinds of ſalutation, from an 
embrace with a kiſs, and my 


dear 0, or dear Sir de. down 
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before they ventured, to. p 


* 
| at i open, ind cus ved 


bows with reſpect, to Chen * A 
ſmile, to. ſome he e boys more, to * 
les te Ws to others 9 $00 i = 

e juſt lets in, and others he u 
kr, And in all this the E. 4 
reſpond, that onewould b inclined 
think that the great man and IP; por- 
ter had ee their liſts 
and like two actors ebe * 
different parts in the ſame ſcene, had 
rehearſed their parts 49 * 2 


in 
pu ublic.-- 
Though Booth didn V. 
the whole 1 in apo, pt — 9 2 
that in rea 4 * it is, he, was diſcern- 
ing enough to conc from the be- 


haviour of the ſervant, eſpecially w 
he conſidered that of the, maſter a 


"wiſe, that he had entirely loſt the 


friendſhip of James; and this. con- 
viction x him a concern, that 
only the.flattering proſpe x of his . 


ſhip's Favour was 2 le to co 
ſate, 15 which ey obleratel, and 
made him for a w le for got, the 


ation in which he had Þ - nach 


and he wandered OE almoſt. two 


hours, ſcarce knowing where he 
till at laſt he dropt into a c 


e went, 
uſe 


. 2 aa s, where he ſat himſelf 


"He had ſearce drank his diſh of cof- | 
fee, before he heard a young officer of 
[the Guards cry to another, * Od, a—n 

e, Jack, here he comes here 

. 5 and dignity, faith,” 
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ours nor the Latin 
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perſonage, having entered the room, 


walked directly up to the upper end, 
where having paid his reſpects to all 
| preſent, of any note, to each according 


to ſeniority, he at laſt caſt his eyes on 
Booth, and 4-74 civilly, though ſome- 
what coolly, aſked him how he did? 


Booth, who had long recognized the 


features of his old acquaintance Major 
Bath, returned the compliment with a 
very low bow; but did not venture to 
do? # the firſt advance to familiarity, 


as he was truly poſſeſſed of that quality 


which the Greeks conſidered in the 
higheſt light of honour, and which we 
term modeſty ; thou _ „indeed, neither 
anguage hath an 
rd adequate to the idea of the ori- 
TS 2 
The colonel, after having diſcharged 
"himſelf of two or three articles of news, 
and made his comments upon them, 
"when the next chair to him became va- 
cant, called upon Booth to fill it. He 
then aſked him ſeveral queſtions rela- 


ting to his affairs; and, when he heard 


he was out of the army, adviſed him 

earneſtly to vſe all means to get in 

again; ſaying, that he was a pretty lad, 
m . 1 ; 


'and they not loſe him. 


Booth told him in a whiſper, that he 


had a great deal to ſay to him on that 


: ſubject, if the were in a more private 


place; upon this, the colonel propoſed 
a walk in the Park, which the other 
ireadily accepted. 7 


During their walk, Booth opened his HOT 


heart, and among other matters ac- 
quainted Colonel Bath, that he feared 
he had loſt the friendſhip of Colonel 
James; © though I am not,” ſaid he, 
"* conſcious of having done the leaſt 
thing to deſerve it.” 1 

Bath anſwered, * You are certainly 
'© miſtaken; Mr. Booth, I have, in- 
<< *deed, ſcarce ſeen my brother ſince my 
coming to town; for I have been here 


but two days; however, I am con- 
- © vinced he is a man of too nice honour 


© to do any thing inconſiſtent with the 


true dignity of agentleman.* Booth 
- anſwered, he was far from accuſing 
dim of any thing diſhonourable.'*D—n 
me, ſaid Bath, * if there is a man 
alive can, or dare accuſe him: if you 
have the leaſt reaſon to take any 
thing ill, why don't you go to him? 


| | : A M E L I A. 
4: moſt ere& and Aately figure indeed, | 
with avaſt perriwig on his head, and a 


| | 4 doth not 
vaſt hat under his arm. This auguſt 


colonel with the utmoſt gravity. 1 


ſee ſuch things; but to me the affront 


$ 


© You are a gentleman, and bis ru 
* doth not protect him from giving you 
© ſatisfattion.'——* The affair is not of 
© any ſuch kind, ſays Böoth; * I have 
6 — obligations to the colonel, and 
© have more reaſon to lament than com- 
plain; and if I could but ſee him, 1 
am convinced I ſhould have no cauſe 
for either; but I cannot get within 
© his houſe : it was but an hour apo, a 
« ſervant of his turned me rudely from 
© the door.'—" Did a ſervant of my 
© brother uſe you rudely ?* ſaid the 


do not know, Sir, in what light you 


of a ſervant is the affront of the 
6 — and Ab he doth not imme- 
© diately puniſh it, by all the digni 
© of a 4. 1 a bo the bo. us 
£ noſe between. * fingers. Booth 
offered to explain, but to no purpoſe; 
the colonel was got into his ſtilts, and 
it was — to take him down; 
bay, it was as mpeh as Booth could 
poſſibly do, to part with him without an 
actual quarrel; nor would he, perhaps, 
Rave been able to bave accompliſhed it, 
had not the colonel by accident turned 
at laſt to take Booth's ſide of the quel- 
tion: and before they aa he 
ſwore many oaths. that James ſhould 
give him proper fatisfaQion. _ 
Such was the end of this preſent in- 
terview, ſo little to the content of Booth, 
that he was heartily concerned he had 
ever mentioned a ſyllable of the matter 
to his honourable friend. 


. 


IN WHICH BOOTH PAYS A VISIT T0 
THE NOBLE LORD. 

x WV HEN that day of the week re- 

VV turned, in which Mr. Booth 

choſe to walk abroad, he went to wait 


on the noble peer according to his kind 
invitation. | 


o 


Booth now found a very different re- 
ception with this great man's porter, 
from what he had met with at his friend 
the colonel's. He no ſooner told his 
name, than the porter with a bow told 


him his lordſhip was at home; the door 


immediately flew wide open; and be 


was conducted to an anti- chamber, 


where a ſervant told him he would ac- 
quaint his lordſhip with his 2 


\ 


AME 


did he waĩt many minutes before 

— ſervant returned, and uſhered 
him to his 1 apartment. 
He found my lord alone, and was 
received hy him in the moſt courteous 
manner imaginable. - After the firſt 
ceremonials were over, his lordſhip be- 
gun in the following words: Mr. 
Booth, I do aſſure you, you are very 
much obliged to my couſin Elliſon. 
dhe hath given you ſuch a character, 


« that I ſhall have. a pleaſure in o- 


ing any thing in my power to ſerve 
. — But r be very difficult, I 
am afraid, to get you a rank at home. 
In the Weſt-Indies, perhaps, or in 
ſome regiment abroad, it may be 
more eaſy; and when I conſider your 
© reputation! as a ſoldier, I make no 
doubt of your readineſs to go to any 
place where the ſervice of your coun- 
( try ſnall call you. Booth anſwered, 
chat he was highly obliged to his lord- 
ſuip; and aſſured him, he would with 
great chearfulneſs attend his duty in 
any part of the world. The only thing 
© grievous in the exchange of coun- 
* tries,” ſaid he, © in my opinion, is to 
{ leave thoſe I love behind me, and I 
* am ſure, I ſhall never have a-ſecond 
trial equal to my firſt. It was "wy 
© hard, my lord, to leave a young wi 

© big with her firſt child, and ſo affect - 
ed with my abſence, that I had the ut- 
* moſt reaſon to deſpair of ever ſceing 
her more. After ſuch a demonſtration 
of my reſolution to ſacrifice every o- 
ther conſideration to my duty, I hope 
© your lordſhip will. honour me with 
* ſome confidence, that I thall make no 
* objeCtion to ſerve in any country. 
My dear Mr. Booth, anſwered the 
lord, © you ſpeak like a ſoldier, and I 


f > | 2 The r man now 
dluſhed and Jooked filly, till, after 
ſome time, he . ſummoned up. all .his 


Fourage to is aſſiſtance Fand relying 
on the n open the 


L IA. 


whole affair of his circumſtanevs, and 
confeſſed that he did not dare to ſtir 
from his lodgings above one day in 


107 


ſeyen, His lordſhip expreſſed great con- 


cern at this account, and very kindly 
promiſed to take ſome opportunity of 
calling on him at his couſin Elliſon's 3 


when he hoped, he ſaid, to bring him 


comfortable tidings. 444+, 
Booth ſoon afterwandgite 
with the - moſt ,profuſe acknowledg - 
ments for ſo much goodneſs, and haſ- 
tened home to acquaint his Amelia 
with, what had ſo greatly overjoyed 
him. She highly congratulated -him 
on: his having found an qe ng and 
powerful a friend, towards whom hoth 
their boſoms burnt. with the warmeſt 
ſentiments of gratitude, She was not 


however contented, till ſhe had made 
Booth renew his promiſe, in the moſt 


ſolemn manner, of taking her with 
him; after which, they fat down with 
their little children to a ſerag of mut+ 
ton and broth, with the higheſt ſatis- 
faction, and very heartily drank his 


lordſhip's health in a pot of porter. 


In the afternoon this happy couple, 
if the reader will allow me to call poor 
people happy, drank tea with Mrs. 
Elliſon, wy his lordſhip's praiſes 
being again repeated by 1 the huſ- 
band and wife, were very loudly e- 
choed by Mrs. Elliſon. While they 
were here, the young lady whom we 
have mentioned at the end of the laſt 


book to have made a fourth at whiſt, 
and with whom Amelia ſeemed fo. 


much pleaſed, came in; ſhe was juſt 
returned to town from a ſnort viſit in 
the country, and her preſent viſit Was 
unexpecte P It was, however, very 
agreeable to Amelia, who liked her 
ſill, better upon a ſecond interview; 
and was reſolved to ſolicit her farthep. 
acquaintance. 1 "Ay 

Mrs. Bennet | 
little reſerve, . but was much more fa 
miliar and communicative than-before, 
She appeared moreover to be as. little 


Ma: 7 Irren. 
ſtill maintained ſome 


ceremonious as Mrs. Elliſon had ge.. 


ported her, and very, readily accepted. 


Amelia's apology for not paying her 
the firſt viſit, and agreed to drink tea 


with her the very next afternoon. 
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Whilſt the abovementioned compar 


ny were ſitting in Mrs. Elliſon's parr 
lour, Serjeant Atkinſon paſſed by the 
window, and knocked: at the door. 
Mrs. Elliſon no ſooner ſaw him, than 


| the laid, Pray, Mr. Booth, who is 
; | (that 


1 
* * - 
iis L 
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© that genteel young ſerjeant? he was ance in Mrs. Elliſon 's parlour 

© here 2 lk wo to enquire the good lady herſelf; why had Sn 
< after you. is was indeed a fact; him in, could at firſt ſcarce refrain 
the ſerjeant was apprehenſive of the from laughter at his behaviour. 
deſign of Murphy; but as the poor le had not, however, been long in 
Fellow had received all his anſwers the room, before admiration of his 
from the maid or Mrs. Elliſon, Booth perſon got the better of ſuch riſible 
had never heard a word of the matter. ideas. 80 great is the advantage of 
He was howeyer greatly pleaſed with beauty in men, as well as women, and 
what — told, and burſt forth ſo ſure is this quality in either ſex of pro. 
into great praiſes of the ſerjeant, which curing ſome regard from the beholder) 
were ſeconded by Amelia, who added, The exceeding courteous behaviout 
that he was her foſter-brother, 'and ſhe of Mrs. Elliſon, joined 'to that of 
believed one of the honeſteſt fellows in Amelia and Booth, at length diſſipated 
the world, - _ Foy the uneaſineſs of Atkinſon ; and he 
And I'll ſwear,” cries Mrs. Elli- gained ſufficient confidence ts tel the 
ſon, be is one of the prettieſt Do, company ſome entertaining ſtories of 
* Mr. Booth, deſire him to walk in. accidents that had happened in the arm 
A ſerjeant of the guards is a gen- within his knowledge; which, chouph 
© tleman; and I had rather give fuch they greatly pleaſed all preſent, are not, 
© a man as you deſcribe a diſh of tea, However, of conſequence enough tohave 
than any beau fribble of them all.“ a place in this hiſtory. — IS 
| Booth wanted no great ſolicitation to Mrs. Elliſon was fo Wy pe 
| ſhew any kind of regard to Atkinſon; nate with her company to ftay ſupper, le 


and accordingly, the ſerjeant was uſh- that they all conſented. As for he : 
ered in, though not without ſome re- ſerjeant, he ſeemed to be none of the | 
luctance on his ſide, There is, per- leaſt welcome gueſts. She was, indeed, 
haps, nothing more uneaſy than thoſe fo pleaſed with what ſhe had heard of . 
ſenſations which the French call the him, and what ſhe ſaw of him, chat 


mau vdiſe honte, nor any more difficult when à little warmed with wine; for 
to conquer; and poor Atkinſon would, the was no flincher at the bottle, ſhe 
Jam perſuaded, have mounted a breach began to indulge ſome freedoms in her 
with teſs concern, than he ſhewed in diſcourſe towards him, that a little of- 
walking acroſs a room before three la- fended Amelia's delicacy ;' nay, they 
dies, two of whom were his avowed did not ſeem to be highly reliſhed by 
well-wiſhers. © the other lady; though J am far from 

Though I do not entirely agree with inſinuating that theſe exceeded the 
the late learned Mr. Eſſex, the cele- bounds of decorum, or were, indeed 
brated dancing-maſter's opinion, that greater liberties than ladies of the mid- 
dancing is the rudiment of polite edu- dle age, and eſpecially widows, dofre- 
cation, as he would, I apprehend, ex- quently allow to themſelves. 
elude every other art and ſcience; yet „„ 
it is certain, that perſons whoſe feet | . ICE 
Have never been under the hands f C'H AP. IH. 
the profeſſors of that art, are apt to | hed nds | | 
diſcover this want in their education RELATING ,PRINCIPALLY TO THE 
in every motion, nay, even when they AFFAIRS OF SERJEANT ATKIN- 
ſtand or ſit ſtill. They ſeem, indeed, © $0Nn, | 

to be overburdened with limbs, which e 2 — 25 
they know not how to uſe; as if when "HE next day, when all the ſame 
nature had finiſhed her work, the danc- 1 company, Atkinſon only except- 
ing-maſter ſtill is neceſſary to put it ed, aſſembled in Amelia's apartment, 
in motion. Mrs. Ellifon prefently began to diſ- 
: Atkinſon was at preſent an example courſe of him, and that in terms not 
of this obſervation, which doth ſo only of approbation, but even of af- 
much honour to a profeſſion for which feclion. She called him her clever ſer- 
I have a very high regard. He was jeant, and her dear ferjeant, repeat 
Handſome, and exquiſitely well-made; often that he was the prettieſt fellow in 
and yet, as he had never learnt to the army, and faid, it was a thouſand 
dance, he made fo aukward an appear- pities he had notacommilſion ; for — 


» 
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A he had, i ſure he would be- 
a general. . 
ET your apinion, Madam," 
:nſwered Booth; © and he hath got one 
(hundred pounds of his own already: 
« if he could find a wife now to help 
© him to two or three hundred more, 
I think he might eaſily get a commiſ- 
fon in a marching regiment; for I 
am 2 is 35 in 
6 the army would refuſe him. 
c Refuſe him, indeed !* Gps Mrs. 
Elliſon z no: he would be a very 
« pretty colonel that did. And upon 
© my honour, I believe there are ve 
© few ladies who would refuſe him, ef 
he had but a proper o unity 0 
« ſoliciting than, af Bar Sj rt 
© the lady bath would be better. off, 


than with one of thoſe pretty maſters 


« that I ſee walking about, and dragg · 
| ing their long ſwords after them, 
> Ah they ſhould rather drag their 


gf leadin - ſtrings. 


© Well ſaid, cries Booth, and 
© ſpoken like a woman of ſpirit. In- 
© deed, I believe they would be both 
© better ſerved.” | 

True, captain, anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon ; © I would rather leave the 
two firſt ſyllables out of the word 
« gentleman, than the laſt.” 

* Nay, I aſſure you, replied Booth, 
* there is not a quieter creature in the 
world. Though the fellow hath the 
* bravery of a lion, he hath the meek- 
* nels of a lamb. I can tell you ſtories 
* enow of that kind, and ſo can my 


dear Amelia, when he was a boy. 
© ©, if the match ſticks there, cries 


Amelia, © I poſitively will not ſpoil 
his fortune by my . I can an- 
* {wer for him from his infancy, that 
he was one of the beſt-natured lads 
in the world. I will tell you a Rory 


er two of him, the truth of which I 


* can teſtify from my own knowledge. 


* When he was but fix years old, he 


x _— play with me at my ax ary $ 

oule, and a great pointing dog bit 
him through | 6, bog.” The q lad, 
"mn the midſt of the anguiſh of his 
* wound, declared he was overjoyed it 
* had 
ame dog had juſt before ſnapt at me, 
and my petticoats had been my de- 
. fence.) Another inſtance of his 
| $oodneſs, which greatly recommend- 

A him to my father, and which I 
loved him for ever ſince, was 


* hav 


WMS. 
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© this: my father was a 


not y to Miſs (for the 
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great lover of 
© birds, and ſtrictly forbade the ſpoil- 
© ing of their neſts. Poor Joe was one 
© day caught upon a tree, and being 
© concluded guilty, was ſeverely lathe? 
« for it; but it was afterwards diſ- 
covered that another boy, a friend 


© of Joe's, had robbgd the neſt of it's 
© young ones, and had climb- 


ed the tree in order} ore them; 
notwithſtanding which he ſubmitted 
to the puniſhment, rather'than he 
would impeach his companion, But 
if theſe 41 appear childiſh and 
trifling, the duty and kindneſs he 
hath ſhewn to his mather muſt re- 
commend him to every ones Ever 
© ſince he hath been fifteen years old, 
© he hath more than half ſupported 
© her; and when my brother died, I 
© remember particularly, Joe at his de- 
© ſire, for he was much his favourite, 
had one of his ſuits given him; but 
© inſtead of his becoming finer on that 
© occalion, another young fellow came 
© to church in my brother's clothes, 
© and my old nurſe appeared the ſame 
© Sunday in a new gown, which her 
© ſon had purchaſed or her with the 
© ſale of his legacy. | | 
Well, I proteſt, he is a very wore 
© thy creature!” ſaid Mrs. Bennet. 5 
He is a charming fellow, cries 
Mrs. Elliſon. But then the name of 
« ſerjeant, Captain Booth, there, as the 
« play ſays, my pride brings me off 
© again. 
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© And whatſoever the ſages charge on pride, 
The angels fall, and twenty other go 
© faults beſide; 
© On earth 1'm ſure—1'm ſure—ſomething 
© calling 5805 
c Pride ſaves man, and our ſex too, from 
© falling.” | 


Here a footman's rap at the door 
ſhook the room ; upon which Mrs. El- 
liſon, running to the Window, cried 
out, Let me die, if it is not my lord! 


„ what ſhall I do? I muſt be at home 


© to him; but ſuppoſe he ſhould en- 
© quire for you, captain, what ſhall I 
6 5 ? or will you go down with me?” 

he company were in ſome confu- 


fion at this inſtant, and before they had 2 | 


agreed on any. thing, Booth's little girl 
came running into the room, and (aid, 
there was a prodigious great gentleman _ 
coming up ſtairs, She was ogy” 
N ately 


— — — — — — 
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ately followed by his .lordſhip; who, 
as, he knew Booth muſt be at home, 
made very little or no enquiry at the 
door. 

Amelia was taken ſomewhat at a ſur- 
prize, but ſhe was too polite to ſhew 


much confuſion ; for though ſhe knew 


nothing of the town, ſhe had had a 
gentee] eduggtion, and kept the beſt 
company the*euntry afforded. The 


- Ceremonies therefore paſt as uſual, and 


they all ſat down. 

His lordſhip ſoon addreſſed himſelf 
to Booth, ſaying, * As I have what I 
© think good news for you, Sir, I 
could not delay giving myſelf the 
d . of communicating it to you. 
6 I have mentioned your? affair where 
99 3 you, and I have no doubt 
© of my ſucceſs. One may eaſily per- 


© ceive, you know, from the manner 


0 „ na ach behaving upon ſuch oc- 
© caltons ; and indeed, when I related 


your caſe, I _—_ there was much 


© inclination to ſerve you, Great men, 
Mr Booth, muſt do things in their 
< own time; but I think you may de- 
1 py on having ſomething done very 
© foon.? | 


Booth made many er e e ts 
n 


for his lordſhip's goodneſs, and now a 
ſecond time paid all the thanks which 
would have been due, even had the 
favour been obtained. This art of pro- 
miſing is the œconomy of a great 
man's JE; a fort of good huſbandry 
in conferring favours, by which they 
receive ten- fold in acknowleJgments for 


every obligation; I mean, among thoſe 


who really intend the ſervice for there 
are others who cheat poor men of their 
thanks, without ever defigning to de- 
ſerve them at all. | 5 
This matter being ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſſed, the converſation took a gayer 
turn; and my lord began to entertain 


the ladies with ſome of that elegant 


diſcourſe which, e moſt delight- 
ful to Near, it is impoſſible ſhould ever 


be read. 


His lordſhip was ſo highly pleaſed 
with Amelia, that he could not help 


being ſomewhat particular to her; but 


this particularity diſtinguiſhed itſelf 


only in a higher degree of reſpect, and 


was jo very polite, and ſo very diſtant, 


that ſhe herſelf was pleaſed; and at his 
departure, which was not till he had 


far exceeded the length of a common 


' / Viſt, declared he was the fineſt gentle- 


_ ſhall diffent fr 


c HEN Booth and his wife were 


tune, in having found ſo good a friend 


in very warm expreſſions of * 


titude 
which, 


of livil 


man ſhe had ever ſeen; with which fn. 
timent her huſband and Mrs. Elliſon 
both entirely concurred. A 
' Mrs. Bennet, on the contrary, ex. 
preſt ſome little diſlike to my lord' 
complaiſance, which ſhe called exce(: 
five. © For my own part,” faid ſhe; 
© I have not the leaſt reliſh for thoſe 
very fine gentlemen. What the world 


0 3 calls politeneſs, I term in- 5 
© fincerity; and I am more charmed FM 
. © with the ſtories which Mrs. Book I ©. 
© told us of the honeſt ſerjeant, than 10 
© with all that the fineſt gentlemen in - 
© the world ever ſaid in their lives.“ | 80 
O to be ſure,* cries Mrs. Elliſon; «kn 
© All for love, or the world awell ff, i 10 
* 'a mottg very proper for ſome folks to © fa 
© wear in their coat of arms; but the is 
c nes Sas the world will, I be- * 
« lieve, agree with that lady's opinion th 


of my couſin, rather than with Mrs, 
6 Bennet.” - « { 
Mrs. Bennet ſeeing Mrs. Ellifon 


took offence at what ſaid, thought R. 
proper to make ſome apology, which 0 

was very readily accepted, and ſo end- 0 ; 
ed the viſit. PINE neg | | 6 1 
We cannot, however, put an end to by 
the chapter without obſerving, that ſuch A 
is the ambitions temper of beauty, that at 
it may always apply to itſelf that cele- th 
brated paſſage in Lucan, 


Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve prion, 
Pompeiu ſve parem. | 


c 

c 

Indeed, I believe it may be laid down C 
, 


as a general rule, that no woman who 
hath any great pretenſions to admira- 
tion, is ever well pleaſed in a company 


where ſhe 2 herſelf to fill only | 


the ſecond place. This obſervation, 

however, I humbly ſubmit to the judg- 

ment of the ladies, and hope it will 

conſidered as * by me, if they 
my opinion. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING MATTERS THAT RE: 


QUIRE NO PREFACE. 


left alone together, they both 
extremely exulted in their for- 


as his lordſhip; nor were they wanting 
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dude towards Mrs. Elliſon; after 
which, they began to lay down ichemes 
of living when Booth ſhould have his 
commiſſion of captain; and after the 
exateft computation concluded, that 
with economy. they ſhould be able to 
ave, at leaſt, fifty pounds a year out 
of their income, in order to pay their 
debts. - Eat. | 

Theſe matters agus well ſettled, 
Amelia aſked Booth what he thought 
of Mrs. Bennet. Ithink, my dear,” 
anſwered Booth, © that ſhe hath been 
« formerly a very pretty woman. —— I 
am miſtaken, replied ſhe, if ſhe be 
© not a very good creature. I don't 
know I ever took ſuch aliking to any 
done on ſo ſhort an acquaintance, I 
© fancy ſhe hath been a very ſprightly 
«© woman : for if you obſerve, ſhe diſ- 
(covers by ſtarts a great vivacity in 
© hercountenance. '—* I made the {ame 
ohſervation, cries Booth: „ fure 
ſome ſtrange misfortune hath befallen 
her. A misfortune indeed !* an- 
ſwered Amelia. © Sure, child, you for- 
got what Mrs. Elliſon told us, that 

| © ſhe had loſt a beloved huſband ; a 

10 misfortune which I have often won- 
dered at any woman's ſurviving.“ 
Ls At which words ſhe calt a tender look 
"x at Booth; and preſently afterwards 
throwing herſelf upon his neck, cried, 
© O heavens ! what a happy creature 
1 am I! When J conſider the dangers 
, you have gone through, how I exult 
ein my bliſs!' The good-natured 
reader will ſuppoſe that Booth was not 
deficient in returning fuch tenderneſs ; 
after which, the converſation became 
too fond to be here related. 

The next morning Mrs. Elliſon ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to Booth as follows: * I 
* ſhall make no apology, Sir, for what 
*I am going to ſay, as it proceeds 
from my friendſhip to oe 
your dear lady. I am convinced then, 
* dir, there is ſomething more than 
* accident in your going abroad onl 
* one day in the week. Now, Sir, it, 
* as I am afraid, matters are not alto- 
f 2 as well as I wiſh them, I beg, 
* lince I do not believe you are pro- 
* vided with a lawyer, that you will 
* ſuffer me to recommend one to you. 
The perſon I ſhall mention, is, I 
* aſſure you, of much ability in his 
; profeſſion, and I have known him 
* do great ſervices to gentlemen un- 


elf, and 


TIE 
der a cloud. Do not be aſhamed of 


your circumitances, my dear friend: 
they are a much greater ſcandal to 
thoſe who have fert ſo much merit 
unprovided for. | 
Booth gave Mrs. Elliſon abundance 
of thanks for her kindneſs, and expli-' 
citly confeſt to her that her conjectures 
were right, and without heſitation ac- 
cepted the offer of her friend's aſſiſtance. 
Mrs. Elliſon then acquainted him 
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with her appiehenſions on this account. 


She ſaid, ſhe had both yeſterday and 
this morning ſeen two or three very 
ugly Nes fellows paſs ſeveral 
times by her window. * Upon all ac- 
counts, ſaid ſhe, my dear Sir, I 
adviſe you to keep yourlſleK cloſe con- 
fined till the lawyer hath been with 
you. 1 am ſure he will get you your 
liberty, at leaſt of walking about 
within the verge. There's ſomething 


cloth, I don't know what ; but this 
I know, that ſeveral gentlemen have 
lived here a long time very comfort- 
ably, and have defied all the ven- 
geance of their creditors. However, 
in the mean time, you muſt be a cloſe 
riſoner with your lady; and I be- 
ieve there is no man in England 
but would exchange his liberty for 
the ſame gaol. 
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dhe then departed in order to ſend | 


for the attorney, and preſently after- 
wards the ſerjeant arrived with news 
of the like kind. He ſaid, he had 
ſcraped an acquaintance with Murphy. 
I hope your honour will pardon me, 
cries Atkinſon, but I pretended to 
© have a ſmall demand upon your 
© honour myſelf, and offered to em- 
« ploy him in the buſineſs; upon which 
6 he told me, that if I would go with 
«© him to the marſhal's court, and make 


« afſhdavit of my debt, he ſhould be 
* 


able very ſhortly to get it me; © for T 
ce ſhall have the captain in hold, cries 
he, „ vithin a day or two. — Iwiſh,' 
ſaid the ſerjeant, I could do your ho- 
« nour any ſervice. Shall I walk about 
« all day before the door? or ſhall I 


© be porter, and watch it in the inſide, 


« till your honour can find ſome means 


« of ſecuring yourſelf ? I hope you will | 


© not be offended at me, but I beg you 
© would take care of falling into Mur- 
« phy's hands; for he hath the charac 

ter of the — villain upon earth. L 


to be done with the board of green 


4 
* oy 


II2 


© am afraid you will think me too bold, 
Sir, but Ihave a little money; if it can 
c pbe of any ſervice, do, pray your ho- 
© ncur, command it, It can never do 


me jo much good any other way. Con- 


© {ider, Sir, I owe all I have to yourſelſ 
and my dear miſtreſs.” | 
Booth ſtood a moment as if he had 
been thunderitruck, and then, the tears 
burſting from his eyes, he ſaid : © Upon 
„ my ſoul, Atkinion, you overcome 
me. I ſcarce ever heard of fo much 
_ goodneſs, nor do I know how to ex- 
preſs my ſentiments of it. But be 
aſſured, as for your money, I will not 
accept it, and let it ſatisfy you, that 
in my preſent circumſtances it would 
do me no eſſential ſervice ; but this 
be aſſured of likewiſe, that whilſt I 
live, I ſhall never forget the kind- 
neſs of the offer. However, as i ap- 
prehend I may be in ſome danger of 
fellows getting into the houſe, for a 
day or two, as I have no guard but a 
poor little girl, Iwill not refuſe the 
goodneſs you offer to ſhew in my pro- 
tection. And I make no doubt but 
Mrs. Elliſon will let you fit in her 
* parlour for that purpole.” 
- Atkinſon with the utmoſt readineſs 
undertook: the office of porter; and 
Mrs. Ellifon as readily allotted him a 
place in her back parlour, where he 
continued three days together, from 
eight in the morning till twelveat night; 
during which time, he had ſometimes 
the company of Mrs. Elliſon, and 
ſometimes of Booth, Amelia, and Mrs. 
Bennet too; for this laſt had taken as 
great a fancy to Amelia, as Amelia had 
to her; and therefore, as Mr. Booth's 
affairs were now no ſecret in the neigh- 
bourhood, made her frequent viſits du- 
ring the confinement of her huſband 
and conſequently of her own. 
Nothing, as I remember, happened 
in this interval of time, more worthy 
notice than the following card, which 
Amelia received from her old acquain- 
tance Mrs, James. © Mrs. James fends 
* her compliments to Mrs. Booth, and 
* defires to know how the does; for as 
* the hath not had the favour of ſeein 
her at her own houſe, or of — 
* her in any public place, in ſo long a 
* time, fears it may be owing to ill 
£ health.” | 
Amelia had long given over all 
fhoughts: of her friend, and doubted 
nat Þut that ſhe was as entirely given 
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over by her; ſhe was very much fur. 
prized at this meſſage, and under ſome 
doubt whether it was not meant as an in 
ſult, eſpecially from the mention of pub. 
lic places, which ſhe thought ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with her preſent circumſtances, 
of which ſhe fuppoſed Mrs. James 
was well apprized. However, at the 
entreaty of her huſband, who lang uiſh. 
ed for nothing more than to be again 
reconciled to his friend James, Amelia 
undertook to pay the lady a viſit, and 
to examine into the myſtery of this con- 
duct, which appeared to her ſo unge- 
countable. . 
Mrs. James received her with a de- 
gree of civility that amazed Amelia, no 
leſs than her coldnefs had done before. 
She reſolved to come to an eclaircifſe- 
ment, and having ſat out ſome com- 
pany that came in, when they were 
alone together, Amelia, after ſome fi- 
lence, and many offers to ſpeak, at lait 
ſaid, My dear Jenny, (if you will 
© now ſuffer me to call you by ſo fami- 
© liar a name) have you entirely forgot 
© a certain young lady who had the 
© pleaſure of being your intimate ac- 
© quaintance at Montpelier ?”--« Whom 
do you mean, dear Madam?“ cries 
Mrs. James, with great concern.“ ] 
mean, m-teif;* ar ſwered Ameli. 
* You ſurprize me, Madam,” repiiec 
Mrs. Jemes. © How can you alk me 
© that queſtion ?*—* Nay, my dear, 1 
do not intend to offend you, eries A- 
melia; but J am really deſirous to 
ſolve to myſelf the reaſon of that cold- 
© neſs which you ſhewed me, when 
you did me the favour of a viſit. Can 
you think, my dear, I was not dilap- 
pointed, when 1 expected to meet an 
intimate friend, to receive a cold for- 
ma! viſitant? I deſire you to examine 
your own heart, and anſwer me ho- 
neſtly, if you do not think I had ſome 
little reaſon to be diſſatisſied with your 
© behaviour? Indeed; Mrs. Booth, 
an{wered the other lady, you fur- 
© prize me very much; if there was 
any thing diſpleafing to you in my 
behaviour, I am extremely concerne 
at it. I did not know I had been de- 
fective in any of the rules of civility; 
but if I was, Madam, I aſk your par- 
don. Is civility, then, my dear, 
replied Amelia, * a ſynonimous term 
* with friendſhip ? Could I have ex- 
«. pected, when I parted the laſt time 
6 wi ; haye met 
with Miſs Jenny Bath, to have 5 
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her th 
© ge | 
( ſhip C 
to val 
with 


her the next time in the ſhape of a 
© ge lady, complaining of the hard- 
« ſhip of climbing up two pair of ſtairs 
to viſit me, and then approaching me 
« with the diſtant air of a new or a tlight 
' acquaintance ? Do you think, my 
« dear Mrs. James, if the tables had 
been turned, if my fortune had been 
« ag: high in the world as yours, and 


« tion, that I would not have climbed 
© as high as the Monument to viſit 
ou. — Sure, Madam, cried Mrs. 
Janes, * I miſtake you, or you have 
« greatly miſtaken me. Can you com- 
plain of my not viſiting you, who have 


no « owed me a viſit almoſt theſe three 
re. © weeks? Nay, did I not even then ſend 
e. you a card, which ſure was doing 
n. more than all the friendihip and good- 
ne breeding in the world required ? But 
l indeed, as I had met you in no public 


1 8 mnt L really thought you was ill. 
| can you mention public places 
I- to me, 421d Amelia, when you can 
pt hardly be a ſtranger to my preſent ſi- 
e tuation? Did you not know, Madam, 
| „that I was ruined ??—* No, indeed, 
Madam, did not I, replied Mrs. 
James; I am ſure I ſhould have been 


' ſure, my dear, cries Amelia, you 
could not imagine that we were in 


1 
$ 
[ © highly concerned if I had. Why, 


* affluent circumſtances, when you 
| found us in ſuch a place, and in ſuch 


* condition. Nay, my dear, an- 
| ſwered Mrs. James, * fince you are 


* pleaſed to mention it firſt yourſelf, I 


* own, I was a little ſurprized to ſee 
you in no better lodgings ; but-I con- 
* cluded you had your own reaſons for 
liking them ; and, for my own part, 


* I have laid it down as a poſitive rule, 
neyer to enquire into the private affairs 


* of any one, eſpecially of my friends. 
* I amy not of the humour of ſome la- 
* Wes, who confine: the circle of their 
© Xquaintance to one part of the town, 
and would not be known to viſit in 
the city for the world. For my part, 
never dropt an acquaintance with 
any one, while it was reputable to 
; keep it up; and I can ſolemnly de- 
clare, I have not a friend in the world 
for whom 1 have a greater eſteem 

than I have for Mrs. Booth. | 

At this inſtant, the arrival of a new 
Vikitant put an end to the diſcourſe, and 

melia ſoon after took her leaye with- 


Mtthe leaſt anger, but with ſome little 
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you in my diſtreſs and abject condi- 
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unavoidable contempt for a lady, in 


whoſe opinion, as we have hinted be- 


fore, outward form and ceremony con- 
ſtituted the whole eſſence of friendſhip; 
who valued all her acquaintance alike, 
as each individual ſerved equally to fill 
upa place in her viſiting roll; and who, 
in reality, had not the leaſt concern for 
the good qualities or well-being of any 
CONTAINING MUCH HEROIC MAT- 
A T the end of three days, Mrs. 

1 Elliſon's friend had fo far pur- 


chaſed Mr. Booth's liberty, that he 
could walk again abroad within the 


verge, without any danger of having a 


warrant backed againſt him by the 
board before he had notice. As for 
the ill-looked perſons that had given 
the alarm, it was now diſcovered that 
another unhappy gentleman, and nat 
Booth, was the object of their purſuit. 
Mr. Booth being now delivered from 
his fears, went, as he had formerly 
done, to take his morning walk in the 
Park. Here he met Colonel Bath in 
company with ſome other officers, and 
very civilly paid his reſpects to him. 
But inſtead of returning the ſalute, the 
colonel looked him full in the face with 
a very ſtern countenance; and, if he 
— be ſaid to take any notice of 
him, it was in ſuch a manner as to in- 
form him he would take no notice of 
him. 3 
Booth was not more hurt than ſur- 
prized at this behaviour, and reſol vod 
to know the reaſon of it. He thereſore 
watched an opportunity till the colonel] 
was alone, and then walked boldly up 
to him, and deſired to know if he had 
iven him any offence. The colonel 
anſwered haſtily, Sir, Iam above being 
«© offended with you, nor do I think. it 
« conliſtent with my dignity to make 
vou any anſwer.' Booth replied, © I 
© don't know, Sir, that I have done any 
© thing to deſerve this treatment. 


© Look'e, Sir,* cries the colonel, (if 


I had not formerly had ſome reſpect 


© for you, I ſhould not think you worth 


« my, reſentment. However, as yau are 
© a centleman born, and an afficer, 
© and as I have had an eſteem for you, 
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.© I will give you ſome marks of it, by if it was not purely out of love, and 
putting it in your power to do your- to give you an opportunity of doin 
© ſelf juſtice. I will tell you, therefore, * yourſelf juſtice, which I own 
Sir, that you have acted like a ſcoun- have done like a man of honour 
© drel.'—* If we were not in the Park, What may be the conſequence l 
anſwered Booth warmly, I would © know not; but I hope, at leaſt, ! 
* thank you very properly for that com- ſhall live to reconcile you with my 
« pliment,'— O Sir!* cries the colo- brother. 
nel, we can be ſoon in a convenient Booth ſhewed great concern, andeven 
place.“ Upon which Booth anſwered, horror in his countenance, '« Why, 
he would attend him wherever he my dear colonel," ſaid ke; „would 
pleaſed. The colonel then bid him come you force me to this? For Heaven's 
along, and ſtrutted forward directly up © fake, tell me, what I have ever done 
Conſtitution Hill to Hyde Park, Booth ©« to offend you?“ a" 
following him at firſt; and afterwards Me! cricd the colonel. * Indeed, 
walking before him, till they came to my dear child, you never did any 
that place which may properly be called thing to offend me. Nay, I have 
the Field of Blood, being that part a aRed the part of a friend to you in 
little to the left of the ring which heroes the whole affair. I maintained your 
have choſen for the ſcene of their exit © cauſe with my brother as long as de- 
out of this world. 27 « Eency would permit. I could not 
Booth reached the ring ſome time fflatly contradi& him, theugh, in- 
before the colonel; for he mended not © deed, I ſcarce believed him. But 
his pace, any more than a Spaniard. © what could I do? If I had not 
To fay truth, I believe it was not in © fought with you, I muſt have been 
his power; for he had: ſo long accuſ- © obliged to have fought with him; 
tomed himſelf to one and the ſame ſtrut, however, I hope what is done will 
that as a horſe uſed always to trotting be ſufficient, and that matters may 
can ſcarce be forced into a gallop, ſo be diſcammodated without your being 
could no paſſion force the colonel to * put to the neceſſity of fighting any 
alter his pace. «4 | more on this one he | 
At length, however, both parties Never regard me, cried Booth ca- 
arrived at the liſts, where the colonel gerly; © for Heaven's ſake; think of 
very deliberately took off his wig and your own preſervation. Let me put 
coat, and laid them on the graſs; and * you into a chair, and get you a ſur- 
then drawing his ſword, a to „ geon.“ 8 | 
Booth, who had likewiſe his drawn „Thou art a noble lad," cries the 
weapon in his hand, but had made no colonel, who was now got on his legs, 
other preparation for the combat. © and I am glad the buſtnefs ts ſo weil 
| The combatants now engaged with over. For though your {word went 
great fury, and after two or three © quitethrqugh, it ſlanted fo, that I ap- 
paſſes, Booth ran the colonel through prehend there is little danger of lite. 
the body, and threw him on the ground, However, I think there is enough 
at the ſame time poſſeſſing himſelf of done to put an honourable end to the 
the colonel's ſword. | affair, eſpecially as you was fo haſty 
/ As ſoon as the colonel was become to diſarm me. I bleed a little, but I 
a maſter of his ſpeech, he called out to can walk to the houſe by the water; 
Booth in a very kind voice, and ſaid, and if you will ſend me a chair thi- 
Vou have done my buſineſs, and ſa- ther, I ſhall be obliged to you. 
tisfied me that you are a man of ho- As the colonel refuſed any aſſiſtance, 
nour, and that my brother James (indeed he was very able to walk wich- 
muſt have been miſtaken: for I am out it, though with ſomewhat leſs dig- 
convinced, that no man who will nity than uſual) Booth ſet forward to 
draw his ſword in fo gallant a man- Groſvenor Gate, in order to procut® 
ner, is capable of being a raſcal. the chair, and ſoon after returned with 
D—n me, give me a buſs, my dear one to his friend; whom having con- 
boy; I atk your pardon for that in- veyed into it, he attended him elf on 
famous appellation T diſhonoured foot into Bond Street, where then 
your dignity with; but, d-n me, lived a very eminent ſurgeon. * 
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The ſurgeon having proved the 
woun{, turned towards Booth, who 
was apparently the guilty perſon, and 
ſad with a ſmile, Upon my word, 


Sir, you have performed the buſineſs 


« with great dexterity.” | 
Sir, cries the colonel to the ſur- 
n, *I would not have you imagine 
Jam afraid to die. I think I know 
more what belongs to the dignity of a 
© man; and, I believe, I have thewn 
it at tne head of a line of battle. Do 
© not impute my concern to that fear, 
« when Taſk you whether there is or is 
« not any danger? 
5 Really, colonel,” anſwered the 


ſurgeon,” who well knew the complex- _ 


jon of the gentleman then under his 
hands, it would appear like preſump- 
tion to ſay, that a man who hath 
been juſt run through the body, is in 
© no manner of danger. But this, I 
think, I may affure you, that I yet 
© perceive no very bad ſymptoms, and 
* unleſs ſomething: worſe ſhould ap- 
© pear, or a fever be the conſequence, 
J hope you may live to be again, 
with all your dignity, at the head of 
© a line of battle. 5 | 
L am glad to hear that is your opi- 
nion, quoth the colonel, for I am 
not deſirous of dying, though I am 
© not afraid of it. But if any thing 
* worſe” than you apprehend ſhould 
happen, I defire you will be a wit- 
* nels of my declaration, that this 
young gentleman is entirely inno- 
cent. F forced him to do what. he 
did. My dear Booth, I am pleaſed 
matters are as they are. You are 
* the firſt man that ever gained an ad- 
vantage over me; but it was very 
© lucky for you that you difarmed me, 
and J doubt not but you have the 
? e to think ſo. If the bu- 
' eſs, therefore, hath ended without 
doing any thing to the purpoſe, it 
was fortune's pleaſure, and neither 
* of our faults.” 
Booth heartily embraced the colo- 
nel, and affured him of the great ſatis- 
tion he had received from the ſur- 
geon's opinion; and ſoon after the two 
combatants took their leave of each 0- 
ther. The colonel, afterhe was dreſt, 
went in a chair to his lodgings, and 
Booth walked on foot to his; where 
be luckily arrived without ineeting 
any of Mr. Murphy's gang; a danger 


115 
which never once occurred to his ima- 
gination till he was out of it. | 

The affair he had been about, had 
indeed fo entirely occupied his mind, 


that it had obliterated every other idea; 


among the reſt, it cauſed him ſo abſo- 
lutely, to forget the time of the day, 
that though he had exceeded the time 
of dining above two hours, he had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion {of being at home 
later than uſual, | th 


CHA'P, YE 
IN WHICH THE READER WILL 


FIND MATTER WORTHY HIS 
CONSIDERATION. | 


. „ having waited above 
an hour for her huſband, con- 
cluded, as he was the moſt punctual 
man alive, that he had met with ſome 
engagement abroad, and ſat down to 


her meal with her children; which, as 


it was always uncomfortable in the 
abſence of her huſband, was very 
ſhort; ſo that before his return, all 
the apparatus of dining was entirely 
removed. | | 

Booth ſat ſome time with his wife, 
expecting every minute when the little 
maid would make her appearance; at 
laſt curioſity, I believe, rather than 
appetite, made him aſk, how long it 
was to dinner. To dinner, my 
dear!* anſwered Amelia; * ſure you 
© have dined, I hope?” Booth replied 
in the negative; upon which, his wife 


| ſtarted from her chair, and beſtirred 


herſelf as nimbly to provide him a re- 
paſt, as the moſt induſtrious hoſteſs in 
the kingdom doth, when ſome unex- 
peed gueſt of extraordinary quality 


arrives at her houſe. 


The reader hath not, I think, from 
any paſſages hitherto recorded in this 
hikory, had much reaſon to accuſe A- 
melia of a blameable curiolity; he 


vill not, I hope, conclude that ſhe gave 


an inſtance of any ſuch fault, when, 
upon Booth's having ſo long overſtaid 
his time, and fo greatly miſtaken the 
hour of the day, and upon ſome other 
circumſtances of his behaviour, (for 
he was too honeſt to be good at con- 
cealing any of his thoughts) ſhe ſaid 
to him, after he had done eating, © My 
« dear, I am ſure ſomething more than 

719 ordi- 
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© I beg you will tell me what it is.“ 


Booth anſwered, that nothing of any 


conſequence had happened; that he 
had been detained by a friend, whom 
he met accidentally, longer than he 
expected. In ſhort, he made many 
ſhufſling and evaſive anſwers; not 
boldly lying out, which, perhaps, 
would have ſucceeded, but poorly and 
vainly endeavouring to reconcile falſe . 


hood with truth; an attempt which . 


ſeldom fails to betray the moſt prac- 
uſed deceiver, 5 
How impoſſible was it, therefore, 
for Booth to ſucceed in an art for 
which nature had ſo entirely diſquali- 
fied him! His countenance indeed con- 
feſſed faſter than his tongue denied; 
and the whole of his behaviour gave 
Amelia an alarm, and made her ſuſpect 


ſomething very bad had happened; and 


as her thoughts turned preſently on the 
badneſs of their circumſtances, ſhe 
feared ſome miſchief from his credi- 
tors had befallen him: for ſhe was too 
ignorant of ſuch matters to know, 
that if he had fallen into the hands of 
the Philiſtines, (which is the name 
given by the faithful to bailiffs) he 
would hardly have heen able ſo ſoon to 
recover his liberty. Booth at laſt per- 
ceived her to be uneaſy; and as ne ſaw 
no hopes of contriving any fiction to 
ſatisfy her, he thought himſelf obliged 
to tell her the truth, or at leaſt part 
of the. truth; and confeſſed that he 
had had a little ſkirmiſh with Colo- 
nel Bath, in which, he ſaid, the 
colonel had received a flight wound, 
not at all dangerous: And this,” ſays 
he, © is all the whole matter.'— If it 
© beſo,' cries. Amelia, I thank Hea- 
ven no worſe hath happened; but 
why, my dear, will you ever con- 
verſe with that madman, who can 
embrace a friend one moment, and 
fight with him the next?“ —“ Nay, 
my dear, . anſwered Booth, you 
yourſelf muſt confeſs, though he be 
a little too much on the qui vive, he 
is a man of great honour and good- 
nature.'— Tell me not, replied ſhe, 
of ſuch good-nature and honour as 
would ſacrifice a friend, and a whole 
family, to a ridiculous whim. —O 
© Heaven!* cried ſhe, falling upon 
her knees, from what. miſery have 
1 eſcaped ! from what have theſe 
poor babes eſcaped, through your 
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ordinary hath happened to-day, and 


* gracious. providence, this day 
Then turning to her huſband, fie 
cried, * But are you ſure the monſters 
* wound is no more dangerous than 
« you ſay? A monſter ſurely I may 
call him, who can quarrej with a 
man that could not, that I am con- 
© vinced would nat offend him.“ 

Upon this, queſtion, Booth repeated 
the aſſurances which the {urgeon had 
given them, perhaps with a little en- 
largement, which pretty well ſatisfied 
Amelia ; and inſtead of. blaming her 
huſband for what he had done, ſhe ten- 
derly embraced him, and again return- 
ed thanks to Heaven for his ſafety, 

In the evening, Booth inſrſted on 
paying a ſhort viſit to the colonel, 
1ighly 3 the inclination of A- 
melia, who by many arguments and 
entreaties endeavoured to diſſuade her 
huiband from continuing an acquain- 
tance, in which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould 
always foreſee much danger for the 
future. However, the was at laſt pre- 
vailed upon to acquieſce ; and Booth 
went to the colonel, whoſe lodgings 
happened to be in the verge, as well as 
his own. | | 

He found the colonel in his night- 
gown, and his great chair, engaged 
with another officer at a game of cheſs. 


He roſe immediately, and having hear - 


tily embraced Booth, preſented him to 
his friend, ſaying, he had the honour 
to introduce to him as brave and as 
fſortitudinous a man as any in the king's 
dominions. He then took Booth with 
him into the next room, and defircd 
him not to mention a word of what 
had happened in the morning: laying, 
I am very well ſatisfied that no more 
© hath happened; however, as it end- 
© ed in nothing, I could wiſh it might 
remain a fecret.* Booth told him he 
was heartily glad to find him fo well, 
and pròmiſed never to menuou it more 
to any one. ; 

The game at chefs being but juſt be- 
gun, and neither of the parties hauing 
gained any conſiderable advantage, 
they neither of them inſiſted on cont: 
nuing it ; and now the colonel's anta- 
goniſt took his leave, and left the co- 
lonel and Booth together. | 

As ſoon as they were alone, the lat- 
ter earneſtly entreated the former to ac: 
quaint him with the real cauſe of ＋ 
anger; * for may I periſh,” cries Bootn, 
© if I cau even guels what I have ever 
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t dane to offend either you or your bro- 
ther Colonel James !' | 

© Lookfe; child,” cries the colonel, 
( teil you I am for my own part 
Aitisfedd: for T am convinced that a 
© man who will fight, can never be a 
© raſcal 3 and therefore, why ſhould 
© you enquire any more of me at pre- 
ent: when I ſee my brother James, I 
© hope to reconcile all matters, and 
perhaps no more ſwords need be 
drawn on this occaſion.* But Booth 
fill perſiſting in his deſire, the colo- 


nel, after ſome heſitation, with a 


tremendous oath, cried out, © I do not 
think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you, 
after the indignity I offered you; fo, 


©fince you demand it of me, I will in- 


form you. My brother told me you 
© had uſed him diſhonourabiy, and had 
© divellicated his character behind his 
back. He gave me his word too, 
© that he was well aſſured of what he 
ſaid, What could I have done, 
though I own to you I did not be- 
© lieve him, and your behaviour fince 
hath convinced me I was in the 


© right? I muſt either have given him 


the lye, and fought with him, orelte 
I was obliged to behave as I did, 
"and fight with you. And now, my 
„lad, I leave it to you to do as you 
pleaſe; but if you are laid under any 


' neceſſity to do yourſelf farther juſ- 


* tice; it is your own fault.“ | 

© Alas: colonel,” anſwered Booth, 
* behdes the obligations I have to the 
© colonel; I have really ſo much love 
for him, that I think of nothing leſs 
than reſentment. All I wiſh, is to 
have this affair brought to an eclair- 
* eiſſement, and to ſatisf / him that he 
is in an error: for though his aſſer- 
tions are cruelly injurious, and I 
* lave never deſerved them; yet I am 
convinced he would not ſay what he 
did not himſelf think. Some raſcal, 
* envious of his friendſhip for me, 
* hath belyed me to him; and the only 
* reſentment I defire, is to convince 
him of his miſtake.” 
At theſe words, the colonel grin- 
ned horribly a ghaſtiy ſmile, or rather 
ſneer, and anſwered, * Young gentle - 
man, you may do as you pleaſe ; but 
dy the eternal dignity of man, if any 

man breathing had taken a liberty 
; with my character—here, here—Mr. 
A Booth,” (ſewing his fingers) © here, 

Eu me, ſhould be his noſtrils ; 


© he ſhould breathe through my hands, 
© and breathe his laſt, d n me.?“ 
Booth anſwered : I think, colonel, 
© I-may appeal to your teſtimony that 
I dare do myſelf juſtice; ſince he 
* who dare draw his ſword againſt 
you, can hardly be ſuppoſed to fear 
any other perſon ; but I repeat to 
you again, that I love Colonel James 
ſo well, and am ſo (greatly obliged to 
© him, that it would bz almoſt indif- 


© ferent to me, whether I directed my 


« ſword againſt his breaſt, or my 
© own.” 5 

The colonel's muſcles were conſider- 
ably ſoftened by Booth's laſt fpeech 


but he again contracted them into a 


vaſt degree of fiercene(s, before he 
cried out, Boy, thou haſt reaſon e- 
© nough to be vain ; for thou art the 
e firſt perſon that ever could proudly 
© fay he gained an advantage over me 
© in combat. TI believe, indeed, thou 
art not afraid of any man breathing; 
© and as I know thou haſt ſome obli- 
gations to my brother, I do not diſ- 
commend thee ; for nothing more 
becomes the dignity of a man than 
« gratitude, Befides, as I am fatis- 
© fied my brother can produce the au- 
© thor of the flander—I ſay, I am 
« ſatiched of that; dn me, if any 
man alive dares aſſert the conti ary, 
for that would be to make _ bro- 
« 
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ther himſelf a har—TI will make him 


produce his author; and then, my dear 


boy, your doing yourſelf proper juſ- 


tice there, will bring you finely out 


of the whole affair. As ſoon as m 
ſargeon gives me leave to go abroad, 
which, I hope, will be in a few days, 
I will bring my brother James to a 
tavern, where you ſhall meet us; and 
I will engage my honour, my whole 
dignity to you, to make you friends.“ 
This aſſurance of the colonel gave 
Booth great pleaſure; for few perſons 
ever loved a friend better than he did 
James : and as for doing military juſ- 
tice on the author of that ſcandalous 
report which had incenſed his friend 
againſt him, not Bath himſelf was ever 
more ready on ſuch an occaſion, than 
Booth, to execute it. He ſoon after 
took his leave, and returned home in 
high ſpirits to his Amelia, Whom he 
found in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, en- 


gaged in a party at ombre with that 

Fady and her right honourable couſin. 
His lordihip had, it ſeems, had a ſe- 
cond 
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cond interview with the great man, and 
having obtained farther hopes (for I 
think there was not yet an abſolute pro- 
miſe) of ſucceſs in Mr. Booth's affairs, 
his uſual good-nature brought him im- 
mediately to acquaint Mr. Booth with 
it. As hedid not therefore find him 
at home, and as he met with the two 
ladies together, he reſolved to ſtay till 
his friend's return, which he was aſ- 
ſured would not be long, eſpecially as 
he was fo lucky, he ſaid, to have no parti- 
' cular engagement that whale evening. 

We remarked before, that his lord- 
ſhip, at the firſt interview with Amelia, 
had diſtinguiſned her by a more parti- 
cular addreſs from the other ladies; 
but that now appeared to be rather ow- 
ing to his perfect good- breeding, as ſhe 
was then to be conſidered as the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe, than from any other 
preference. His preſent hehaviour made 
this ſtill more manifeſt; for as he was 
now in Mrs. Elliton's apartment, 
though ſhe was his relation and an old 
acquaintance, he applied his converſa- 
tion rather more to her than to Amelia. 
His eyes, indeed, were now and then 
guilty of the contrary diſtinction, but 
this was only by ſtealth ; for they con- 
ſtantly withdrew the moment they were 
diſcovered. In ſhort, he treated Ame- 
ha with the greateſt diftance, and at the 
ſame time with the molt profound and 
awful reſpe& ; his converſation was ſo 
general, ff lively, and ſo obliging, that 
Amelia, when ſhe added to his agree- 
ableneſs the obligations ſhe had to him 
for his friendſhip to Booth, was cer- 


tainly as much pleated with his lord- 


flup, as any virtuous woman can poſ- 
a be with any man beſides her own 
huſband. N 
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7E have already mentioned the 
good-humour in which Booth 


returned home; and the reader will 


eaſily believe it was not a little in- 
crealed by the good-humour in which 
he found his company. My lord re- 
ceived him with the utmoſt marks of 
friendſhip and affection, and told him, 
that his affairs went on as well almoſt 
as he himſelf could defire, and that he 
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doubted not very ſoon to wiſh him 
of a company. 5 

When Booth had made a proper re. 
turn to all his lordſhip's unparalleleg 
goodneſs, he whiſpered Amelia that 
the colanel was entirely out of danger, 
and almolt as weil as himſelf. This 
made her ſatis faction compleat, threw 
her into ſuch ſpirits, and gave ſuch a 
luſtre to her eyes, that her face, ag 
Horace ſays, was too dazzling to be 
looked at; it was certainly too hand- 
ſome to be looked at without the highelt 


admiration. ö 


His lordſhip departed about ten 
o'clock, and left the company in rap- 
tures with him; eipecially the two la- 
dies, of whom it is difficult to fay 
which exceeded the other in his com- 
mendations. Mrs, Elliſon ſwore the 
believed he was the beſt of all human 
kind; and Amelia, without making 
any exception, declared he was the fineſt 
gentleman, and moſt agrezable man, 
ſhe had ever ſeen in her life; adding, 
it was great pity he ſhould remain ſingle. 
That's true, indeed, cries Mrs. El- 
liſon; © and J have often lamented it, 
«© nay, I am aſtoniſhed at it, conſider- 
ing the great liking he always thews 
for our ſex, and he may certainly have 
the choice of all. The real reaſon, 
I believe, is his fondneis for his fiſter's 
children. I declare, Madam, if you 
was to ſee his behaviour to them, you 
would think they were his own, In- 
deed, he 1s vaſtly fond of all manner 
of children! Good creature, cries 
Annclia;z * if ever he doth me the ho- 
© nour of another viſit, I am refolved 


I will ſhew him my little things. I 


© think, Mrs, Elliſon, as you fay my 
lord loves children, I may ſay, with- 
© out vanity, hewillnot ſee many ſuch. 
No, indeed, will he not," anſwered 


Mrs. Elliſon; © and now I think ont, 


© Madam, I wonder at my own ſtupi- 
dity, in never making the offer be- 
fore: but ſince you put it into my 
head, if you will give me leave, I I 
take maſter and miſs to wait on my 
lord's nephew and niece. They are 
very pretty-behaved children and 
little maſter aud miſs will be, I dare 
ſwear, very happy in their acquam, 


* 


ſhould ſee them, I know what will 
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of all human beings. 2 
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tance: beſides, if my lord himſe ll 


happen, for he is the moſt generous 
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Amelia very readily accepted the fa- 
wir which Mrs. Elliſon offered her; 
put Booth expreft ſome reluctance. 
« Upon my word, my dear,” faid he, 
with a ſmile, this behaviour of ours 
puts me in mind of the common con- 
duct of beggars; who, whenever they 
receive a favour, are ſure to ſend other 
objects to the fame fountain of cha- 
« rity, Don't we, my dear, repay our 
« obligations: to my lord in the ſame 
© manner, by ſending our children a 
— | 7 CO 8 

0 beaſtly l' cries Mrs. Elliſon ; 
© how could ſuch a thought enter your 
© brains —! proteſt, Madam, I begin to 
grow aſhamed of this huſband of 
yours.—How can you have ſo vulgar 
© away of thinking? Begging, indeed! 
t The poor little dear things a begging ! 
«If my lord was capable of ſuch a 
thought, though he was my own 
brother inſtead of my couſin, I ſhould 
' ſcorn him too much ever to enter his 
doors. O dear Madam, anſwered 
Amelia, you take Mr. Booth too ſe- 
* rioully, when he was only in jeft ; 
and the children ſhall wait upon you 
' whenever you pleaſe." | 

Though Booth had been a little more 
in earneſt than Amelia had repreſented 
him, and was not, perhaps, quite ſo 
much in the wrong as he was conſi- 
dered by Mrs. Elliſon; yet, ſeeing 
there were two to one againſt him, he 
wiſely thought proper to recede, and 
let his ſmile go off with that air of a 
jeſt which his wife had given it, 
Mrs. Elliſon, however, conld not let 
it paſs without paying ſome compli- 


ments to Amelia's underſtanding, nor 


without ſome obſcure reflections upon 
Booth, with whom ſhe was more of- 
nded than the matter required. She 
was indeed a woman of moſt profuſe 
generoſity, and could not beara thou ght 
which ſhe deemed vulgar or ſneaking. 
She afterwards launched forth the moſt 
ew encomiums on his lordſhip's li- 
ality, and concluded the evening 
with ſome inſtances which he had given 
of that virtue, which, if not the nobleſt, 
is, perhaps, one of the moſt uſeful to 
fociety, with which great and rich men 
can be endowed. 8 | 
The next morning early, Serjeant 
Atkinſon came to wait on Lieutenant 
„and deſired to ſpeak with his 


_ 20nour in private; upon which the 
lieutenant and ſerjeant took a walk to- 


/ 
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gether in the Park. Booth expected 
minute when the ſerjeant would 
open his mouth, under which expec- 


tation he continued till he came to the 


end of the Mall, and fo he might have 
continued till he came to the end of the 
world; for though ſeveral words ſtood 


at the end of the ſerjeant's lips, there 


they were likely to remain forever. 
He was indeed in the condition of -a 
miſer, whom a charitable impulſe hath 
impelled to draw a few pence to the 
edge of his pocket, where they are al- 
together as ſecure as if they were in the 
bottom : for, as the one hath not the 
heart to part with a farthing, ſo neither 
had the other the heart to ſpeak a word. 

Booth at length, wondering that the 
ſerjeant did not ſpeak, aſked him, what 
his buſineſs was; when the latter, with 
a ſtammering voice; began the follow- 


" 


ing apology : © I hope, Sir, your ho- 


© nour will not be angry, nor take any 


thing amiſs of me. I do affure you, 
it was not of my ſeeking ; nay, I 
dare not proceed in the matter with- 
out firſt aſking ou leave. Indeed, if I 
had taken any liberties from the good- 
neſs you have been pleaſed to ſhew 
me, I ſhould look upon myſelf as ohe 
of the moſt worthleſs and deſpicable 
of wretches ; but nothing is farther 
from my thoughts. I know the diſ- 
tance which is between us; and be- 
cauſe your honour hath been fo kind 
and good as to treat me with more 
familiarity than any other officer ever 
did, if I had been baſe enough to 
take any freedoms, or to encroach 
upon your honour's goodneſs, I 
ſhould deſerve to be whipt through 
the regiment. T hope therefore, Sir, 
you will not ſuſpect me of any ſuch 
attempt.“ 5 | 
What can all this mean, Atkin- 
ſon?” cries Booth; © what mighty 
matter would you introduce with all 
this previous apology ?”, — _ 
] am almoſt aſhamed and afraid to 
mention it, anſwered the ferjeant, 
and yet I am ſure your honour will 
believe what I have ſaid, and not 
think any thing owing to my own 
reſumption ; and at the ſame time, 
i have no reaſon to think you would 
do any thing to ſpoil my fortune in 
an honeſt way, when it is dropt into 
my lap without my own fe-king. 
For may I periſh, if it is not all the 
« lady's own goodreſs! and I hope in 
Q Heaven, 
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Heaven, with your honour's leave, I 
© ſhall live to make heramends for it.” 
In a word, that we may not detain the 
reader's curiolity quite ſo long as he 
did Booth's, he acquainted that gen- 


tleman that he had had an offer of mar- 


riage from a lady of his acquaintance, 
to whoſe company he had introduced 
him, and deſixgd his permiſſion to ac- 
cept of it. | 


Booth muſt have been very dull in- 
deed, if after what the ſerjeant had ſaid, 
and after what he had heard Mrs. El- 


liſon ſay, he had wanted any other in- 


formation concerning the lady. He 
anſwered him briſkly and chearfully, 
that he had his free conſent to marry 


any woman whatever: And the greater 
© and richer ſhe is, added he, * the 
more I ſhall be pleaſed with the 
match. Idon't enquire who the lady 
is, ſaid he, ſmiling, © but I hope 
ſhe will make as good a wife, as I 
am convinced her huſband will de- 
ſerve.” | 


© Your honour hath been always too 


good to me, cries Atkinſon ; but 
this I promiſe you, I will do all in my 
power to merit the kindneſs ſhe 1s 
pleaſed to Thew me. I will be bold 
to ſay ſhe will marry an honeſt man, 
though he is but a poor one; and ſhe 
ſhall never want. any thing which I 
can give her, or do tor her, while my 
name 1s Joſeph Atkinſon.” 

© And ſo her name is a ſecret, Joe; 
is it?” cries Booth. 

Why, Sir,“ anſwered the ſerjeant, 
I hope your honour will not inſiſt 
upon gs" that, as I think it 
would be diſhonourable in me to 
mention it.“ | 
Not at all,” replied Booth; © I am 
* the fartheſt in the world from any 
© ſuch defire. I know thee better than 
© to imagine thou wouldſt diſcloſe the 
© name of a fair lady.“ Booth then 
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ſhook Atkinſon heartily by the hand, 


and aſſured him earneſtiy of the joy he 
had in his good fortune; for which the 
good ſerjeant failed not of making all 
proper acknowledgments; after which 
they parted, and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Elliſon opened the door, 
Booth haſtily ruſhed by; for he had 
the utmoſt difficulty to prevent laugh- 
ing in her face. He ran directly up 
ſtairs, and throwing himſelf into a 


chair, diſcharged ſuch a fit of laughter 


as greatly ſurprized, and at firſt almak 


ently enquired into the cauſe of thi 


The news did not affect her in the fans 


and looked very filly, as is always the 


* giggling humour all this morning; 
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frightened, his wife. 
Amelia, it will be ſuppoſed, yre. 


phænomenon; with which 1 
ſoon as he was able, (for that wat no 
within a few minutes) acquainted her, 


manner it had affected her huſband; on 
the contrary, ſhe cried, * I protek 1 

cannot gueſs — makes you ſe it 
in ſo ridiculous a light, I relly 
think Mrs. Elliſon hath choſen yery 
well. I am convinced Joe will make 
her one of the beſt of huſbands; and, 
in my opinion, that is the greateſt 
* Tn a woman can be poſſeſſed 
of!“ | 
However, when Mrs. Elliſon came 
into-the room a little while afterwards 
to fetch the children, Amelia became 
of a more riſible diſpoſition ; eſpecially 
when the former, turning to Booth, 
who was then preſent, Fi © $0, cap- 
© tain, my jantee ſerjeant was very 
« early here this morning. I ſcolded 
my maid heartily for letting him wait 
* ſo long in the entry, like a lacquais, 
© when ſhe might have ſhewn him into 
my inner apartment.“ At which 
words, Booth burſt out into a very loud 
laugh; and Amelia herſelf could no 
more prevent laughing than the could 
bluſhing. 

* Heyday!* cries Mrs, Elliſon; 
© what have I ſaid, to cauſe all this 
© mirth!* and at the ſame time bluſhed, 
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caſe with perſons who ſuſpedt them - 
ſelves to be the objects of laughter, 
without abſolutely taking what it is 
which makes them ridiculous. 
Booth ſtill continued laughing; but 
Amelia, compoſing her mulcles, fail, 
I aſk your pardon, dear Mrs. Elliſon, 
© but Mr. Booth hath been in a ſtrange 


and I really think it is infectious. 
© I atk your pardon too, Madam, 
cries Booth, but one is ſometimes | 
« unaccountably fooliſh.” | 
« Nay, but ſeriouſly," ſaid ſhe, . whit 
© 1s the matter? 8 ſaid about 
© the ſerjeant, I believe: but you may 
© laugh as much as you pleaſe; I am 
not aſhamed of owning, I think him 
. 
« 
6 


one of the prettieſt fellows I ever {av 
in my life; and, Iown, I ſcolded my 
maid for ſuffering him to wait in V) 

| « entry} 
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entry; and where is the mighty ridi- matters, during the remainder of the 
culous matter, pray? viſit, which was but ſhort, and then 
None at all, anſwered Booth, both went away together, leaving Co- 
(and T hope the next time he will be lonel Bath as well as it was poſſible to 
i pſhered into your inner apartment. expect, more to the ſatisfaction of Booth 
Wuy ſhould he not, Sir?“ replied than of Colonel James, who would not 
he; * for wherever he is uſhered, I am have been diſpleaſed if his wound had 
© convinced he will behave himſelf as been more dangerous: for he was grown 
{2 gentleman ſhould,” ſomewhat weary of a diſpoſition" that 
Here Amelia put an end to the diſ- he rather called captious than heroic, 
courſe, or it might have proceeded to and which, as he every day more and 
ery great lengths: for Booth was of more hated his wife, he apprehende@ 
zwaggiſh inclination; and Mrs. Elli- might ſome time or other give him ſome 
ſon was not a lady of the niceſt deli- trouble; for Bath was the moſt affec- 
u. | | tionate of brothers, and had often fwore 
TR in the preſence of James, that he would. 
eat _ man alive who ſhould uſe his 


ame 0 HA P. VIII. ſiſter 1 ; | 


ards 5 Colonel Bath was well ſatisſied that 
ame THE HEROIC BEHAVIOUR OF CO- his brother and the lieutenant were 
ally L LONEL BATH. | gone out with a deſign of tilting; from 
th, | which he offered not a ſyllable to diſ- 
ap- OO TH went this morning to pay ſuade them, as he was convinced it was 
ery a ſecond viſit to the colonel, where right, and that Booth could not in ho- 
ded he found Colonel James. Both the nour take, nor the colonel give, any 
rait colonel and the lieutenant appeared a leſs ſatis faction. When they had been 
11s, little ſhocked at their firſt — but gone, therefore, about half an hour, 
nto matters were ſoon cleared up; for the bo rang his bell, to enquire if there 
ich former preſently advanced to the latter, was any news of his brother; a queſtion 


ud hook him heartily by the hand, and which he repeated every ten minutes, 
no kid, Mr. Booth, I am aſhamed to ſee for the ſpace of two hours; when hav- 
ud Wi © you; for I have injured you, and I ing heard nothing of him, he began to 
* heartily aſk your pardon. I am now conclude that both were killed on the 
n; perfectly convinced, that what I hint - ſpot. bans 
Us ed to my brother, and which I find Whilſt he was in this ſtate of anxiety 
d, ' ad like to have produced ſuch fatal his ſiſter came to ſee him; for, not- 
* conſequences, was entirely ground- withſtanding his deſire of keeping it a 
n ' leſs, If you will be contented with ſecret, the due} had blazed all over the 


Ty * myaſking your pardon, and ſpare me town. After receiving ſome kind con- | 
18 the diſagreeable remembrance of what gratulations on his ſafety, and ſome . 
* led me into my error, I ſhall eſteem unkind hints concerning the warmth 


it as the higheſt obligation. of his temper, the colonel aſked her 

Booth anſwered : As to what re- when ſhe had ſeen her huſband. She 
* gards. yourſelf, my dear colonel, I anſwered, not that morning. He then 
am abundantly ſatisfied; but asTam communicated to her his ſuſpicions ; 
© convinced ſome raſcal hath been my told her he was convinced his brother | 
enemy with you in the cruelleſt man- had drawn his ſword that day; and that. = 
ner, I hope you will not deny me the as neither of them had heard any thing 
; Ne of kicking him through from him, he began to apprehend the 
* the world. worſt that could happen. © 
* By all the dignity of man, cries Neither Mils Bellamy, nor Mrs. Cib- 

onel Bath, © the boy ſpeaks with ber, were ever in a greater conſternation 

it, and his requeſt is reaſonable.” on the ſtage, than now appeared in the 
Colonel James heſitated a moment, countenance of Mrs. James. Good 
and then whiſpered Booth that he would © heavens! brother, cries ſhe, © what 
give him all the ſatis faction imaginable do you tell me! You have frightened 
concerning the whole affair, when they me to death. Let your man get 
were alone together ; n which, me a glaſs of water immediately, if 

th addreffing himſelf to Colonel you have not a mind to ſee me die be- 
ath, the diſcourſe turned on other * fore your face. When, where, how 
ha Es th | 8 Was 
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vas this quarrel? Why did you not 
prevent it, if you knew of it > Is it 
not enough to be every day tormenting 
„ me with — your own life, but 
© muſt you bring the life of one who 
you know muſt be, and ought to be, 
ſo much the deareſt of all to me, in- 
© to; danger? Take your ſword, bro- 
©. ther, take your ſword, and plunge it 


into my boſom; it would be kinder 


© of you, than to fill itwith ſuch dreads 
© and terrors. Here ſhe ſwallowed 
the glaſs of water; and then threw her- 


felf back in her chair, as if ſhe had 


intended to faint away 
Perhaps, if ſhe had ſo, the colonel 


would have lent her no aſſiſtance: for 


ſhe' had hurt him more than by ten 
thouſand ſtabs. 


forehead wrinkled, his eyes flaſhing 
with fire, his teeth grating againſt each 
other, and breathing horror all aronnd 
him. In this poſture he fat for ſome 
time ſilent, caſting diſdainful looks at 
his ſiſter. At laſt his voice found it's 


way through a paſſion which had al- 


moſt choaked him, and he cried out: 
Siſter, what have I done to deſerve 
the opinion you. "expreſs of me? 
Which of my actions hath made you 
conclude that Lam a raſcal and a 
coward? Look at that poor ſword, 
which never woman yet ſaw but in 


merit your deſire that it ſhould be 
coataminated. with the blood of a 
woman?“ 

„Alas! brother, cried ſhe, I know 
not what you ſay; you are deſirous, 
believe, to terrify me out of the 
little ſenſes I have left. What can 
J have ſaid in the agonies of grief, 
into which you threw me, to deſerve 
this paſſion?” | 

© What have you ſaid!' anſwered 
the colcnel ; © you have ſaid that which 
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© if a man had ſpoken, nay, d—n_ 


© me, if he had but hinted that he 
© durſt even think, I would have made 
him eat my ſword : by all the digni- 
© ty of a man, I would have crumbled 
© his ſcul into powder. But I conſi- 
der. that the words were ſpoken by a 
woman, and I am calm again. Con- 
ſider, my dear, that you are y fif- 
ter, and behave vourſelf with more 
ſpirit. I have only mentioned to 
* you my ſurmiſe. It may not have 
C di as I ſuſpect; but let what 
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He fat erect in his 
chair, with his eyebrows knit, his 


it's ſheath; what hath that done to 
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will have happened, you will have 
* the comfort that your huſband hath 
* behaved himſelf with becoming dig- 
6 BY, and lies in the bed of honour," 
Talk not to me of ſuch comfort, 
replied the lady; it is a loſs I cannot 
* ſurvive, But why do I ſit here la- 
* menting myſelf? I will go this in- 
« ſtant and know the worſt of my fate, 
if my trembling limbs will carry 
me to my coach. Good morroy, 
dear brother! whatever becomes of 
© me, I am glad to find you out of 
danger.) The colonel paid her his 
proper compliments, and ſhe then left 
the room; but returned inſtantly back, 
ſaying, Brother, I muſt beg the fa- 
* vour of you to let your footman | 
© to my mantua- maker; I am ſure it 
© is a miracle, in my preſent diſtract- 
© ed condition, how it came into my 
head.“ The footman was preſently 
ſummoned, and Mrs. James delivered 
him his meſſage, which was to coun- 
termand the orders which ſhe had given 
that very morning, to make her up a 
new ſuit of 036% og © Heaven knows, 
ſays ſhe, .* now, when I can wear bro- 
© cade, or whether ever I ſhall wear 
* it” And now having repeated ber 
meſſage with great exactneſs, leſt there 
ſhould be any miſtake, ſhe again la- 
mented her wretched ſituation, and 
then departed; leaving the. colonel in 
full expectation of hearing ſpeedy news 
of the fatal iſſue of the battle. 
But though the reader ſhould enter- 
tain the {ame curioſity, we mult be cx- 
cuſed from ſatisfying it, till we have 
firſt accounted for an incident which 
we have related in this very chapter, 
and which we think deſerves ſome ſo- 
lution. The critic, I am convinced, 
already is apprized, that I mean the 
friendly behaviour of James to Booth, 
which, from what we had before re- 
corded, ſeemed ſo little to be expected. 
It muſt be remembered, that the ane 
ger which the former of theſe gentle- 
men had conceived againſt the, latter, 
aroſe entirely from the falſe eu 
given by Miſs Matthews of Booth, 
whom that lady had accuſed to Colo. 
nel James of having as baſely as 
wickedly traduced his character. 
Now, of all the min iſters of ven- 
geance, there are none with whom t 
devil deals fo treacheroully, as = 
thoſe whom he e e 
„* a 
the miſchievous purpoſes o midbrelsz 


miſtreſs; for no ſooner is revenge ex - 
ecuted on an offending lover, than it 
i ſure to be repented ; and all the an- 
er which before raged aga nſt the be- 
ed object, returns with double fury 
on the head of his aſſaſſin. 
' Miſs Matthews, therefore, no ſoon- 
er heard that Booth was killed, (for 
ſo was the report at firſt, and by a co- 
lonel of the army) than ſhe immedi- 
ately concluded it to be James. She 


was extremely ſhocked with the news, 
of and her heart inſtantly began to relent. 
bs All the reaſons on which ſhe had 
hf founded her love, recurred in the 
K frongett and livelieſt colours to her 
N mind, and all the cauſes of her hatred 
ſunk down and diſappeared; or if the 
it leaſt remembrance of any thing which, 
. had diſobliged her remained, her heart 
* became his zealous advocate, and ſoon. 
y ſatisfied her that her own fates were 
q more to be blamed than he, and that 
D without being a villain, he could have 
1 ated no otherwiſe than he had done. 


In this temper of mind, ſhe looked 
on herſelf as the murderer of an inno- 
cent man; and, what to her was 
much worſe, of the man ſhe had loved, 


imaginable. She looked on James as 
the tool with which ſhe had done this 
murder; and as it is uſual for people 
who have raſhly or inadvertently made 
any animate or inanimate thing the in- 
ſtrument of miſchicf, to hate the inno- 
cent means by which the miſchief was 
effected; (for this is a ſubtle method 
which the mind invents to excuſe our- 
ſelves, the laſt objects on whom we 
would willingly wreak our vengeance;) 
ſo Miſs Matthews now hated and 
curſed James as the efficient cauſe of 
that act which ſhe herſelf had con- 
trived, and laboured to carry into ex- 
ecution, wh | | 
She ſat down therefore in a furious 
Agitation, little ſhort of madneſs, and 
. Wrote the following letter: 


« Þ Hope this will find you in the 
1 © hands: of juſtice, for the mur- 
© der of one of the beſt friends that 
*. ever man was bleſt with. In one 
_ * ſenſe, indeed, he may ſeem to have 
_ © deſerved his- fate, by chuſing a fool 
* for his friend; for who but a fool 
would have believed what the anger 
and rage of an injured woman ſug- 


+ geſted? a ſtory ſo improbable, that I 


* 


and ſtill did love, with all the violence 
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could ſcarce be thought in earneſt 
« wher: I mentioned it. * 
EKnow, then, cruel wretch, that 
6 oe Booth loved you of all men 
breathing; and was, I believe, in 
your commendation, guilty of as 
© much falſhood, as I was in what I 
told you concerning him. 5 
If this knowledge makes you mi- 
« ſerable, it is no more than you have 
© made the unhappy 2 + 
N F. MaTTHEWS,” 


BEING .THE LAST CHAPTER or 
in THE FIFTH BOOK, 


X7E ſhall now return to Colonel 
VY James and Mr. Booth, who 
walked together from Colonel Bath's 
lodging with much more peaceable in- 
tention than that gentleman had con- 
jectured, who dreamt of nothing but 
ſwords, and guns, and implements of 


war. 

The Birdcage Walk, in the Park, 
was the ſcene L N by James for 
unburdening his mind. Thither they 
came, and there James acquainted 
Booth with all that which the reader 
knows mo: and gave him the let- 
ter which we have inſerted at the end of 
the laſt chapter. | 

Booth expreſt great aſtoniſhment at 
this relation, not without venting ſome 
deteſtation of the wickedneſs of Miſs 

Matthews ; upon which James took 
him up, ſaying, he ought not to ſpeak 
with ſuch abhorrence of faults which 
love for him had occaſioned. ft 

© Can you mention love, my dear. 

© colonel,” cried Booth, and ſuch a 
© woman, in the ſame breath?” 

Ves, faith, can II“ ſays James; 
« for the devil take me; if I know more 
© lovely woman in the world.“ Here 
he be to deſcribe her whole per- 
ſon; Put as we cannot infert all the 
deſcription, ſo we ſhall omit it all: 
and concluded with ſaying, .* Curſe 
© me, if I don't think her the fineſt 
© creature in the univerſe. I would 
« give half my eftate, Booth, ſhe 
: — me as well as ſhe doth you; 
© though, on ſecond conſideration, I 
© believe I thould repent that bargain ; 
for then, very poſſibly, I ſhould not 
care a farthing for her. 


© You 
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© there appears ſomewhat very ſingu- 


© lar in your way of thinking. Beauty 
© is indeed the object of liking, great 


© qualities of admiration, good ones 
© of eſteem ; but the devil take me, if 
J think any thing but love to be the 
© object of love. Nog 


Ils there not ſomething too ſelfiſh,” 
replied James, in that opinion? But 


© without conſidering it in that light, 
© 1s it not of all things the moſt inſi- 
* pid? All oil, all ſugar; zounds! 
it is enough to cloy the ſharp- ſet ap- 
c petite of a parſon. Acids, ſurely, 
care moſt likely to quicken,” . | 

I do not love reaſoning in alle- 
© gories,” cries Booth; ©* but with re- 
<, gard to love, I declare I never found 
© any thing cloying in it. I have lived 
© almoſt alone with my wife near three 
1 Fore together, was never tired with 
© her company, nor ever wiſhed for any 
© other; and I am ſure, I never taſted 
© any of the acid you mention to quick- 
_ © en my appetite.* 105 

This is all very extraordinary and 
© romantic to me, anſwered the co- 
lonel. If I was to be ſhut up three 
c on with the ſame woman, which 
© Heaven forbid | nothing, I think, 
could keep me alive, but a temper as 
violent as that of Miſs Matthews. 
© As to love, it would make me ſick 
to death in the twentieth part of that 
c time. If I was ſo condemned, let 
© me ſee, what would I wiſh the wo- 


© man to be? I think no one virtue 
With the ſpirit. 


< will be ſufficient, 
© of a tigreſs, I would have her be a 
c prude, a ſcold, a ſcholar, a critic, 


© a wit, a politician, anda Jacobite; . 


© and then, perhaps, eternal oppoſition 
© would keep up our ſpirits, and wiſh- 
© ing one another daily at the devil, 
© we ſhould make a ſhift to drag on a 
© damnable ſtate of life, without much 
© ſpleen or vapours. 

And fo yuu do not intend,” cries 
Booth, to break with this woman ?* 
Not more than I have already, if 
I can help it,” anſwered the colonel. 
And you will be reconciled to her?” 
ſaid Booth. _ | 
Ves, faith! will I, if Icap,' an- 
ſWered the colonel. I hope you have 
© noobjettion?* _ | 
None, my dear friend, ſaid Booth, 
5 unleſs on your account,” | 


AMELIA. 


« You will pardon me, dear colo- 
© nel,* anſwered Booth; but to me 


But come, dear Booth, ſaid he, let 
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I do believe you," ſaid the colonel; 
« and yet, let me tell you, you are 3 
very extraordinary man, not to defire 
me to quit her on your account. Upon 
my ſoul, 1 begin to pity the woman, 
c who hath placed her affection, pers 
© haps, on the only man in England, 
of your age, who would not return 
* it, But for my part, I promiſe you, 
© I like her beyond all N 
* and whilſt that is the caſe, my boy, 
* if her mind was as full of iniquity as 
© Pandora's box was of diſeaſes, I'd 
* hug her cloſe in my arms, and only 
take as much care as poſſible to keep 
© the lid down, for fear of miſchief. 


© us conlider your affairs, for I am 
© aſhamed of having neglected them ſo 
© long; and the only anger I have 
© againſt this wench, is, that ſhe was 
© the occaſion of it.“ | 
Booth then acquainted the colonel 
with the promiſes he had received from 
the noble lord: upon which James 
ſhook him by the hand, and heartily 
wiſhed him Jo, crying, I do aſſure 
you, if you have his intereſt, you will 
© need no other; I did not know you 
© was acquainted with him.“ | 
To which Mr. Booth anſwered, that 
he was but a new acquaintance, and that 
he was recommended to him by a ay: 
© Alady! cries the colonel : * well, 
© I don't aſk her name. You are a 
© happy man, Booth, amongſt the wo- 
men; and J aſſure you, you could 
© have no ſtronger recommendation. 
© The peer loves the ladies, I believe, 
© as well as ever Mark Antony did; 
© and it is not his fault, if he hath 
- 
. 
- 


* 


not ſpent as much upon them. If he 
once fixes his eye upon a woman, he 
will ſtick at nothing to get her.“ 
Ay, indeed!“ cries Bcoth: * 18 
© that his character? 
« Ay, faith !' anſwered the colonel, 
and the character of moſt men beſides 
him. Few of them, I mean, will 
ſtick at any thing beſide their _ 
Fuſque a la bourſe, is ſometimes the 
boundary of love, as well as friend- 
ſhip. And, indeed, I never knew 
any other man part with his money 
ſo very freely on theſe occaſions. You 
ſce, dear Booth, the confidence I 
have in your honour.' 


1 hope, indeed, you have, cries 


Booth : © but I don't ſee what inftance 


6.:J 7 8 f N nfidence. 
you now give me of that Dune Hay 


. Have not I ſhewn you, anfwered 
ames, © where you may carry your 


© goods. to market? I can aſſure you, 
« my friend, that is a ſecret I would- 


not impart to every man in your ſitua- 


tion, and all circumſtances conſi- 


«dered.” | 

I am very ſorry, Sir,” cries Booth 
very gravely, and turning as pale 
as death, you ſhould entertain a 
thought of this kind—a thought, 
# whith hath almoſt frozen up my 
* blood, I am unwilling to believe 
there are ſuch villains in the world; 
© but there is none of them whom [I 
* ſhould deteſt half ſo much as myſelf, 
© if my own mind had ever ſuggeſted 
© to me a hint of that kind. I have 
© taſted of ſome diftrefſes of life, and 
© I know not to what greater I may be 
driven; but my honour, I thank 
Heaven, is in my own power; and I 
can boldly ſay to fortune, ſhe ſhall 
© not rob me of it. | 

Have I not expreſt that confidence, 


0 my dear Booth? anſwered the co- 


lonel. And what you ſay now well 
« juſtifies my opinion ; for I do agree 
* with you, that, conſidering all things, 


* it would be the higheſt inſtance of 


 diſhonour.” 
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© Diſhonour indeed returned Booth. 
© What, to proſtitute my wife1 Can I 
© think there is ſuch a wretch breath- 
c ing??? hy, 8 * 

I don't know that, ſaid the co- 
lonel; © but I am ſure, it was very far 
from my intention to inſinuate the 
© leaſt hint of any ſuch matter to you. 
© Nor can J imagine how you your- 


* ſelf could conceive. ſuch a thought. 


© The goods I meant, were no other 
© than the charming perſon of Miſs 
Matthews; for whom, I am con- 


© vinced, my lord would bid a ſwinge- 


© ing price againſt me.“. 
Booth's countenance greatly cleared 
up at this declaration; and he anſwered 


with a ſmile, that he hoped he need not 


2 the colonel any aſſurances on that 
ead. However, though he was ſatis- 


fied with regard to the colonel's ſuſpi- 


cions, yet ſome chimeras now aroſe in 


his. brain, which gave him no very 
agreeable ſenſations. What theſe were, 
the ſagacious reader may probably ſu- 
ſpect; but if he ſhould not, we may, 
perhaps, have occaſion to open them in 
the ſequel. Here we will put an end 


to this dialogue, and to the fifth book 


of this hiſtory. 


* 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK, 
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BANEGYRICS ON BEAUTY, WITH 
OTHER GRAVE MATTERS, 


HE colonel and Booth 
walked together to the 


was not that day in the 
week in which all parts of 
the town are mdifferent, Booth could 
not wait on the colonel. | 

When they arrived in Spring Gar- 
den, Booth, to his great ſurprize, found 
no one at home but the maid. In truth, 
Amelia had accompanied Mrs. Elliſon 
and her children to his lordſhip's; for 
as her little girl ſhewed a great unwil- 
Iingneſs to go without her, the fond 
mother was eafily perſuaded to make 
one of the company. 

Booth had ſcarce uſhered the colonel 
up to his apartment, when a ſervant 
from Mrs. James knockedhaſtily at 
the door. The lady, not meeting with 
her huſband at her return home, began 


to deſpair of him, and performed every 


thing which was decent on the occaſion. 
An apothecary was preſently called 
with hartſhorn and ſal- volatile, a doc- 
tor was ſent for, and meſſengers were 
diſpatched every way; amongſt the 


reſt, one was ſent to enquire at the 


lodgings of his ſuppoſed antagoniſt, 
The ſervant hearing that his maſter 
was alive and well above ſtairs, ran up 
eagerly to acquaint him with the dread- 
ful fituation in which he left his miſe- 
rable lady at home, and likewiſe with 
the occaſion of all her diſtreſs; ſaying, 


latter's lodging ; for as it 


that his lady had been at her brother's, 


and had there heard that his honour 
was killed in aduel by Captain Booth, 


The colonel ſmiled at this account, 
and bid the fervant make haſte back to 
contradict it. And then turning to 
Booth, he ſaid, Was there ever ſuch 
© another fellow as this brother of 
mine? I thought, indeed, his beha- 
viour was ſomewhat odd at the time, 
I ſuppoſe he overheard me whilp r 
that I would give you ſatisfaction, 
and thence concluded, we went to- 

ether with a deſign of tilting. D—n 
the fellow, I begin to grow heartily 
ſick of him, and wiſh I could get 
well rid of him without cutting his 
throat; which I ſometimes appre- 
hend he will inſiſt on my doing, as a 
return for my getting him made a 
© lieutenant-colonel.' 

Whilſt theſe two gentlemen were 
commenting on the character of the 
third, Amelia and her company re- 
turned, and all preſently came up ſtairs; 
not only the children, but the two 
ladies, laden with trinkets, as if they 
had been come from a fair. Amelia, 
who had been highly delighted all the 
morning with the exceſſive pleaſure 
which her children enjoyed, when ſhe 
ſaw Colonel James with her huſband, 
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and perceived the moſt manifeſt marks 
of that reconciliation which ſhe knew 


had been ſo long and ſo earneftly 
wiſhed by Booth, became ſo tranſport- 
ed with joy, that her happineſs was 
ſcarce capable of addition. Exe 
had painted her face with vermilion ; 
and the higheſt good-humour had ſo 


ſweetcued: 


Exerciſe 


ing of Cupid, he ſays, 


there was a go 


A M E L ü A. 


ed every feature, and a vaſt 


doe of ſpiritshad fo lightened up h 


bright eyes, that the was all a blaze o 
lean 


wn Gablimely-deſcribes Eve, 


8 


. | 1 ' 


With what all eart or heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable. = e 


— 
Y py 2 *4 _—_ 
1 3 — 
Again, 8 
- * - A * : 


once was in all het ſteps, heaven in her eye, 
li eu ty geſture” dignity and love. | 


| Or, as Waller Avettly, thouch left 


$weetneſs,” truth, and every grace, 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach; 
The eye may in a moment reach, 

And read diſtinctly in her face. 


Or to mention one poet more, and 
him of all the ſweeteft : ſne ſeemed to 
dethe E perſon of whom Suckling 
wrote the following lines, where, ſpeak - 


All bis lovely: looks, his pleaſing ges, Us 
Al mr ſweet motions, all his taking 


PIP iles, 1 1 a 11 : 
All that awakes, all that inflames defirgs, 
MI ot ſweetly commands, all that be- 
_- eviles,. SRP | 
He does into one us of eyes convey, 
Aud thete begs leave that he himſelf may 


Such was Amelia at this time when ſhe 
entered the room; and having paid her 
reſpects to the colonel, ſhe weft up to 
her huſband, and cried, * O nity dear 
* never were any creatures ſo happy as 
your little things have been this whole 
morning; and all owing to my lord's 
i nets : ſure, never was any thing 
* 10 good-natured, and ſv generous! 
She then made the children produce 
their preſents, the value of which a- 
mounted to à pretty large ſum; for 
ö la watch amongſt the 
trinkets that coft above twenty guineas. 
— Inſtead of diſcovering ſo much ſatis- 
faction on this occaſion 4s Amelia ex- 
ed, Booth very gravely anſwered : 
And pray, my dear, how are we to 
* repay all theſe obligations to his 
* lortſhip ?”—+ How can you aſk ſo 
* firange a queſtion ? cries Mrs. El- 
Hon: how little do you know of the 


ty. She ſeemed, indeed, as Mil“ 


© T was forced at laſt ab 
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« ſort! of generoſity, (for ſure my couſin 

a few little trinkets given to children 

“an obligation! Indeed, my dear, 

cries Amelia, IL would have ſto 

© his hand, if it had been T.. amy nay; 
ol 


| utely to re- 
© fuſe, or I believe he would have laid 
t a hundred pounds out on the chil- 
«© dren; for I never ſaw any one ſo 


fond of children, which convinces 


me he is one of the beſt of men. But 
© I aſk your pardon, colonel, ſaid he; 
turning to him, © I ſhould not entertain 
* you with theſe ſubjects; yet I RK õ 
vou have goodneſs enough to excuſe 
© the folly of a mother.“ gh 
The colonet made a very low afſent+ 
ing bow; and ſoon after they all ſat 


down to a ſmall repaſt ; for the colonel 


had promiſed Booth to dine with him 
when they firſt came home together 
and what he had ſince heard from His 
own houſe, gaye him ſtilk leſs inclina- 
tion than ever to repair thither,- , 
But beſides both theſe, there was. 4 
third and ſtronger inducement to him 
to paſs the day with his friend; and 
this was the defire of paſſing it with his 
friend's wife. When the colonel had 
firſt ſeen Amelia in France, ſhe was but 
5 recovered from a conſumptive ha- 
it, and looked pale and thin; beſides, 
his engagements with Miſs Bath ut 
that time took total poſſeſſion of him, 
and guarded his heart from the impref- 


ſions of another woman; and when he 


had dined with her in town, the vexa- 
tions through which ſhe had lately paſ- 
ſed, had ſomewhat deadened her beau 
ty: beſides, he was then engaged, as 
we have ſeen, in a very warm 228 

of a new miſtreſs : but now he had 
no ſuch impediment ; for though the 
reader hath juſt before ſeen his warm 
declarations of a paſſion for Miſs Mat- 
thews, yet it may be remembered that 
he had been in poſſeſſion of her fot 


above a fortnight; and one of the happy 


properties of this Kind of paſſion . 1s 
that it can with equal violence Joy 
half a d6zen, or half a ſcore, differen 
objects, at one and the ſame time. 


But, indeed, ſuch were the charms 


now diſplayed by Amelia, of which we 
endeavoured aboye to draw ſome faint 
reſemblance, that perhaps no other 
beauty could have ſecured him from 
their influence; and Here, to confeſs a 
truth in his favour, — the grave, 

or 
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ind may cenſure it, I am firmly per - 
aded, that to withdraw admiration 
from exquiſite beauty, or to feel no de- 


light in gazing at it, is as impoſſible, 


as to feel no warmth from the moſt 


ſcorching rays of the ſun. To run a- 


way, is all that is in our power: and 
yet in the former caſe, if it muſt be 
allowed we have the power of runnin 

away, it muſt be allowed alſo, that it 
requires the ſtrongeſt reſolution to exe- 
cute it; for when, as Dryden ſays, 


All paradiſe is opened in a face, 


how natural is the deſire of going thi; 
ther!-and how difficult to quit the love- 
ly proſpect! W 4 
And yet, however diſficult this may 
be, my young readers, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, and that immediately too: 
flatter not yourſelves that fire will not 


ſcorch as well as warm; and the longer 


we ſtay within it's reach, the more we 


ſhall burn. The admiration of a beau- 


tiful woman, though 'the wife of our 
deareſt friend, may at firſt perhaps be in- 
nocent ; but let us not flatter ourſelves 
it will always remain ſo; deſire is ſure 
to ſucceed and wiſhes, hopes, deſigns, 
with a long train of miſchiefs, tread 
cloſe at onr heels. In affairs of this 
kind, we may molt properly apply the 
well-known vemark of 7emo repente 
Fuit turpiſimus. It fares indeed with 
us on this occaſion, as with the un- 
wary traveller in ſome parts of Arabia 
the Defart, whom the treacherous ſands 
imperceptibly betray till he is over- 


whelmed and loft. In both caſes; the 


only ſafety is by withdrawing our feet 
the very firſt moment we perceive them 
ſliding. 3 : Ye 
This digreſſion may appear imper- 
tinent to fome readers; we could not, 
however, avoid the opportunity of of- 
fering the above hints; ſince of all 
paſſions there is none againſt which we 
thould fo ſtrongly fortify ourſelves as 
this, which is generally called love: 
for no other lays before us, eſpecially 
in the tumultuous days of youth, ſuc 
ſweet, ſuch ſtrong, and almoſt irreſiſti- 
ble temptations; none bath produced 
in private life ſuch fatal and lamentable 
tragedies; and, what is worſt of all, 
there is none to whoſe poiſon and infa- 
tuation the beſt of minds are fo liable. 


2 


| or rather the hypocritical part of man- 


kills whatever is good and noble in the 


N 


Ambition ſcarce ever produces any ent, 
but when it reigns in cruel and {avac, 
boſoms ; and avarice ſeldom flouriſhes 
at all but in the baſeſt and poorek foil; 
Love, on the contrary, ſprouts uſually 
up in the richeſtand nobleſt minds; but 
there, unleſs nicely watched, prune 

and cultivated, and carefully kept clear 
of thoſe vicious weeds which are tco 
apt to ſurround it, it branches forth 
into wildneſs and diſorder, produces 
nothing deſirable, but choaks up and 


mind where it ſo abounds. In. ſhort, 
to drop the allegory, not only tender. 
neſs and good-nature, but brayery, 
generoſity, and every virtue, are often 
made the inſtruments of effecting the 


moit atrocious purpoſes of this all-ſub- 


duing tyrant. 


OE AP. 
WHICH WILL NOT APPEAR,. WE 


PRESUME, UNNATURAL. TO ALL 
MARRIED READERS, 


FF the table of poor Booth afforded 
but an indifferent repaſt to the colo- 
nel's hunger, here was moſt excellent 
entertainment of a much higher kind. 
The colonel began now to wonder with- 
in lrimſelf at his not having before diſ- 
covered ſuch incomparable beauty and 
excellence. This wonder was indeed 
fo natural, that leſt it ould ariſe like- 
wile in the reader, we thought proper 


to give the ſolution of it in the.preced- 


ing chapter. | | 
During the firſt two hours, the colo- 
nel ſcarce ever had his eyes off from 
Amelia; for he was taken by ſurprize, 
and his heart was gone before he ſu- 
ſpeed himſelf to be in any danger. 
His mind, however, no ſooner ſug- 
geſted a certain ſecret to him, than it 
ſuggeſted ſome degree of prudence to 


him at the ſame time; and the know- 


ledge that he had thoughts to conceal, 


and the care of concealing them, had 


birth at one and the ſame inſtant. Du- 


riug the reſidue of the day, therefore, 


he grew more circumſpect, and con- 
tented himſelf with now and then fteal- 


ing a look by chance, eſpecially as the 


more than ordinary gravity of Booth 
made him fear that his former behavi- 


our had betrayed to Booth's obſerva- 


tion 
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jon th great and ſudden liking he 
| * . for his wife, even be · 


face he had obſer ved jt himſelf, 


Amelia continued the whole day in 


the higheſt ſpirits and higheſt good-hu- 
nour imaginable; never once remark- 


ing that appearance of diſcontent in her 
hyband, of which the colonel had 


uken notice; ſo much more quick-' 
kohted, as we have ſomewhere elſe 
hinted, is guilt than innocence! Whe- 


ther Booth had in reality made any 
ſuch obſervations on the colbnel's be- 


haviour as he had ſuſpected, we will 


wt undertake to determine; yet ſo far 
may be material to ſay, as we can with 
ſuſhcient certainty, that the change in 
Booth's behaviour that day, from what 
was uſual with him, was remarkable 
enough, None of his former vivacity 


wpeared in his converſation ; and his 


countenance was altered from being 
the picture of ſweetneſs and good-hu- 
mour, not indeed to ſourneſs or mo- 
roleneſs, but to gravity and melan- 


choly, 
Though the colonel's ſuſpicion had 
the effect which we have mentioned on 


his behaviour, yet #t could not perſuade 
bim to depart. In ſhort, he fat in his 
chair as if confined to it by enchant- 
ment, ſtealing looks now and then, and 
humouring his growing paſſion, with- 


out haying command io over his 
limbs to carry him out of the room, 


tl decency at laſt forced him to put 


an end to his prepoſterous viſit. When 


"the huſband and wife were left alone 


* the latter refumed the ſubje& 
ber children, and gave Booth a par- 
ticular narrative of all that had paſſed 
at his 1 he which he, though 


emething had certainly diſconcerted 
lim, affected to receive with all the 


aw 6 he could; and this affectation, 


could not well conceive a diſpleaſure, 


of which ſhe had not the leaſt hint of 


ay cauſe; and indeed at a time when, 


from his reconciliation with James, ſhe 
imagined her huſband to be entirely 
give myſelf ſo much uneaſine 
greateſt part of that 1 Booth | 

e e i 
ight be ſaid to ſleep. he could 
ns ſaid to enjoy rept z his eyes 
Were no ſooner cloſed, than he was 
1 7 and haunted by the moſt fright- 
Wand terrifying dreams, which threw 


F happy. 


awake; and if during th 


«4 ; 
5. "BE 


er aukwardly he ated his part, 
palled very well on Amelia: for ſhe ' 


al 


him into ſo Teftleſs a condition, that” 


he foon diſturbed his Amelia, and 
greatly alarmed her with apprehenſions 


that he had been ſeized by ſome dread- 
ful diſeaſe; though he had not the leaſt 
ſymptoms of a fever by any extraordi- 


nary heat, or any other indication, but 
was rather colder than uſual. a 


As Booth affured his wife that he 


was very well, but found no inclina- 


tion to {leep, ſhe likewiſe bid adieu to 
her flumbers, and attempted to enter- 


tain him with her converſation; upon 
which his lordſhip occurred as the firſt 


topic; and ſhe repeated to him all the 
ſtories which the had heard from Mrs. 
Elliſon, of the peer's goodneſs to his 


{rfter, and his nephew and niece. * It 


is impoſſible, my dear, ſays ſhe, * to, 
© deſcribe their fondneſs for their uncle, 
vhich is to me an inconteſtible ſign of 
© aparent's 8 In this manner 
the ran on 

cluding at laſt, that it was pity ſo very 

few had ſuch generous minds joined 


or ſeveral minutes; con- 


to immenſe fortunes, 


Booth, inſtead of making a direct 
anſwer to what Amelia had ſaid, cried 
coldly, But do you think, my dear, 
« it was right to accept all thoſeexpen- 


* ſive toys which the children brought 


© home? And I aſk you again, What 
return we are to make for theſe obli- | 


« gations?” l | 
© Indeed, my dear, cries Amelia, 
ou ſee this matter in too ſerious a 


c 

flight. Though I am the laſt perſon - 

© in the world who would leſſen his 

lordſhip's goodneſs, 9 I Mall 
th infinitel7 


always think we are 
obliged to kim) yet ſure you mu 


od 


tion it receives, more than repays it- 
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no other. . | 


£ Very well, my dear, cries Booth, | 
« you ſhall have it your way: I muſt 


* confeſs I 241 to ſaw any reaſon to 
blame your diſcernment ; and, per- 
© haps, I have been in the n. 

$ 
« this account.” 


© Uneaſineſs, child!* faid Amelia 
eagerly. Good heavens! hath this ; | 


. 


© made you uneaſy?” 


© I do own it hath," anſwered Booth, | 


© and it hath been the only caule 
« breaking my 1 | 
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allow the expence to be a mere trifle | 
to ſuch a vaſt fortune. As for return, 
his own benevolence, in the ſatisfac- 


ſelf ; and Jam convinced he expects 


„to 
on 


« Why 


— 


= * 3 
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© Why then I wih, cries Amelia, . You believe 101 ſuid the end, 
© all the things had been at the devil, I think, Sir, you might be aſſured of 


© before ever the children had ſeen 
them; and whatever I may think my- 
© ſelf, I promiſe you, they ſhall never 
© more accept the value of a farthing. 
© If upon this occaſion I have been the 
© cauſe of your uneaſineſs, you will do 
© me the juſtice to believe that I was 
© totally innocent.” | 
- At thoſe words Booth ca 
and with the ten 
brace, emphatically repeating the word 
innocent, cried, * 
© ſhould: think atherwiſe,) O thou art 
© the beſt of creatures that ever bleſſed 


Well but, 


eaven forbid I 


* ſaid ſhe ſmiling, © do 
© confeſs, my dear, the truth; I pro- 
© miſe you, I won't blame you nor diſ- 
< efteem you for it; but, is not pride. 
© really at the bottom of this fear of an 
© obligation?” 

Perhaps it may, anſwered he; © or 

© if you will, you may call it fear, I 
© own I am afraid of obligations, as the 
© worſt kind of debts; tor I have ge 
© nerally obſerved thoſe who 'conter 
them, expect to be 

c ſand fold. | 

Here ended all that is material of 
their diſcourſe ;, and a little time after- 
wards, they both fell faſt aſleep in one 
another's arms; from which time Booth. 
had no more reſtleſſneſs, nor any far- 
ther perturbation in his dreams. 

Their repaſe, however, had been 
much difturbed in, the former part of. 
the night, that as 1t was very late before. 

they enjoyed that ſweet ſleep I have 
juſt mentioned, they lay a- bed the next . 
day till noon, when th 
with the utmoſt chearfulnets; and 
while Amelia beſtirred herſelf in the 
affairs of her family, Booth went to 
viſit the wounded colonel. | 
He found that-gentleman ſtill pro- 
ceeding very faſt in his recovery, with 
which he was more pleaſed than he had 
reaſon to be with his reception; far the 
colonel received him very coldly indeed, 
and when Booth told him he had re- 
ceived perfect ſatisfaction from his 
brother, Bath ere&ed his head, and 
anſwered with a ſneer, © Very well, Sir, 
* if you think theſe matters can be ſo 
made up, d—n me, if it is any buſi- 
< nels of mine. My dignity hath not 
been injured.” 

© No one, I bel 

6. dare injure it. 


repaid ten thou- 


ey both aroſe. 


jeve, cries Booth, 
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* 1t; but this, at leaſt, you ma 4 
* ſured of, that if any oy did Str 
c oy him I the precipice of 
© hell, d— n me! that you ma 4 
« ſured of. W a 
As Booth found the colonel in this 
Roy Meat he had no great inclination 
to lengthen out his vie nor did the 
colonel himſelf ſeem to deſire it; ſo he 
ſoon returned back to his Amelia, 
whom he ſound performing the office 
2 2 3 much pleaſure as a 
generally enjoys in dreſſi 
herſelf ooh a = Sy IO 


CHAP. Ill. 


IN WHICH THE HISTORY LOOKS 
A LITTLE BACKWARDS, 


RETIRE we proceed farther in 
LJ our hiſtory, we ſhall recount a 
ſhort ſcene to our reader, which paſſed 
between Amelia and Mrs. Elliſon 
whilſt Booth was on his viſit to colonel 
Bath. Woe have already obſerved, 
that Amelia had conceived an extra- 
ordinary affection for Mrs. Bennet, 
which {till increaſed every time - ſhe 
ſaw her. She thought ſhe diſcovered 
ſomething wonderfully good and gentle 
in her countenance and diſpoſition, and 
was very deſirous of knowing her whole 
hiſtory. | i 
She had a very ſhort interview with 
that lady this morning in Mrs. Elli- 
ſon's apartment. As ſoon, therefore, 
as Mrs. Bennet was gone, Amelia ac- 
quainted Mrs, Elliſon with the good 
opinion ſhe had conceived of her friend, 
and likewiſe with her curioſity to know 
her ſtory: © For there mult be ſome- 
thing uncommonly good, ſaid ſhe, 
in one who can ſo truly mourn for a 
© huſband above three years after his 
death. | | 
0, cries Mrs. Elliſon, * to be ſure 
the world muſt allow her to have been 
one of the beſt of wives. And in- 
deed, upon the whole, ſhe is a good 
© ſort of woman; and what I like her 
the belt for, is a ſtrong. reſemblance. 
- © that ſhe bears to yourſelf in the form 
© of her perſon, and ſtill more in her 
voice. But for my, own part, I know 
© nothing remarkable in, her fortune, 
© unleſs what I have told you; that ſhe 


vas the daughter of x clergyman, bad 


4 
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little ar no fortune, and married a ; 


ty rſon for love, who left her in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. If ou pleaſe, x. 
« will ſhew you a letter which the writ 
(to me at that time, though I inſiſt 
« ypon your promiſe never to mention 
{ it to her; indeed, you will be the firſt 
« perſon J ever ſhewed it to. She 
then opened her ſcrutoire, and tak- 


ing out the letter deliyered it to Ame- 


la, ſaying, $ There, Madam, is, I 
« believe, as fine a picture of diſtreſs 
« 25 can well be drawn.“ ; 


© DEAR MADAM, 
c $ I have no other friend on earth 


* but yourſelf, I hope you will 
' pardon my writing to you at this ſea- 


* ſon; though I do not know that you. 


© canrelieve my diſtreſſes, or if you can, 
have I any pretence to expect that you 
# ſhould. My poor dear, O heavens !. 
 —ny——lies dead in the houſe, and 
after I had procured ſuthcient to bury 
him, a ſet of ruffians have entered, 
my houſe, ſeized all I have, have 
© ſeized his dear, dear corpſe, and 
* threaten to deny it burial... For Hca- 
' ven's ſake, ſend me, at leaſt, ſome. 
advice; little Tommy ſtands now hy 
me crying for bread, which I have. 
not to give him. I can ſay no more, 
than that J am, your moſt diſtreſſed 
M. BENNET.” 


Amelia read the letter over twice, 
and then returning it, with tears in her 
eyes, alked how the poor creature could 


poſſibiy get through ſuch diſtrefſs. 


* You may depend upon it, Madam,“ 
hid Mrs. Elliſon, * the moment I read. 


# this account, I poſted away immedi- 


* ately to the lady, As to the ſeizin 

the veg that 1 found was a — ; 
* bugbear; but all the reſt was literally 
true. I ſent immediately for the ſame. 
g 1 that I recommended to 
Mr. Booth, left the care of burying 


* the corpſe to him, and brought my. 


{ friend and her little boy immediately 
way to my on houſe, where ſhe: 
' xemained ſome months in the moſt: 


* miſerable condition. I then prevail- 


„ed with her to retire into the country, 
"and procured her 2 lodging with a 
' friend at St. Edmond's Bury, the air: 
Al gaiety of which place by degrees. 

covered har; and the returned in 


. 


* abqut a twelvemonth to town, ag 
«© well, I think, as ſhe is at preſent.* . 
© I am almoſt afraid to aſk,” 'cries 
Amelia; and yet I long, methinks, - 
* toknow what is become of the poor 
1 little boy. . 1 1 
le hath been dead, ſaid Mrs. El- 


liſon, a little more than half a year; 


and the mother lamented him at fir ſt 


A 


almoſt as much as ſhe did her huſ- 
band; but I found it indeed rather 
an eaſier matter to comfort her, 
though I ſat up with her near a fort- 
night upon the latter occahon.* _ 
0 You are a good creature, ſaid A- 
melia, and I love you dearly.” 
© Alas, Madam, cries the, © what 
could I havedone,if it had nat been for 
© the goodneſs of that beſt of men, my 
noble couſin! His lordſhip no ſooner. 
© heard of the widow's diſtreſs from 
© me, than he immediately ſettled one 
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* 


* 


© hundied and fifty pounds a year upon 


« her during her life.“ 

Well! how noble, how generoug 
© was that! ſaid Amelia. I. declare 
I begin to love your couſin, Mrs. 
© Elliſon.“ 5 ; 

And I declare, if you doe, an- 
ſwered ſhe, there is no love loſt, I ye-, 
« rily believe; if you had heard what I. 


heard him ſay yeſterday behind your. 


6 bac : ; 
Why, what did he ſay, Mrs. El- 
© liſon?* cries Amelia. 5 | 

© Heſaid,* anſwered the other, that. 
© you was the fineſt, woman his eyes 
© ever beheld. . Ah! it is in vain to 
«© wiſh, and yet I cannot help wiſhing 
© too. O Mrs. Booth! if you had 
been a ſingle wonian, I firmly be- 
© lieve I could have made you the — th 
« pieſt in the world. And J bacey 
think, I never ſaw a woman who de- 
© ſerved it more. | h 5 

© I am obliged to you, Madam, 
cries. Amelia, for your goad api- 
« nion; but, I really look on mylclf 
already as the happieſt woman in the 
© world. Qur cirumſtances, it is true, 
might have been a little more fortu- 
© nate; but, O my dear Mrs. Elluon, 
5 what fortune can be put in the ba- 
« lance with ſuch a huſband as mine!” 

I am afraid, dear Madam, an- 
ſwered Mrs. Elliſon, you would not 
© hold the ſcale fairly. I acknow- 
© ledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a very 
pretty gentleman ; Heaven forbid I 
* thouldendeavour ta leſſen him in your 


opinion! yet, if 1 way to be brought | 
| to 


i 
' 
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© to confeſſion, I could not help ſay- 
ing, I ſee where the ſuperiority lies, 
© and that the men have more reaſon to 
* envy Mr. Booth, than the women 
© have to envy his lady.” | 
© Nay, I will not bear this,” replied 
Amelia: © you will forfeit all my 
« love, if you have the leaſt direſpect- 
c fulopinjon of my huſband. You do 
not know him, Mrs. Elliſon; he is 
the beſt, the kindeſt, the worthieſt 
s of all his ſex. I have obſerved, in- 
© deed, once or twice before, that you 
© have taken ſome diſlike to him. I 
© cannot conceive for what reaſon. If 
che hath ſaid or done any thing to diſ- 
© oblige you, I am ſure I can juſtly ac- 
* him of deſign. His extreme vi- 
any makes him ſometimes a little 
too heedleſs; but, I am convinced, 
a more innocent heart, or one more 
void of offence, was never in a hu- 
man boſom.* _ EH | 
, way, if you grow ſerious,” cries 
Mrs. Ellis. 
it pollible 2 ſhouid ſuſpect I had 
taken any diſlike to a man to whom 
I have always ſhewn ſo perfect a re- 
gard | But to ſay I think him, or al- 
moſt any other man in the world, 
worthy of 8 is not within my 
power, with truth. And ſince you 
force the confeſſian from me, I de- 
clare, I think ſuch beauty, ſuch ſenſe, 
and ſuch goodneis united, might aſ- 
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- monarch in Europe.” 


Alas! my dear Mrs. Elliſon,” an- 


ſwered Amelia, do you think hap- 
6 2 and a crown ſo clolely united? 
How many miſerable women have 


lain in thé arms of kings! Indeed, 


Mrs. Elliſon, if I had all the merit 
you compliment me with, I ſhould 


© think it all fully rewarded with ſuch 


© a man as, I thank Heaven, hath 
© fallen to my lot; nor would I, upon 
my ſoul, exchange that lot with any 
© queen in the univerſe.” ; 
Well, there are enow of our ſex,” 
ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, to keep you in 


© countenance; but I ſhall never for- 


« get the beginning of a ſong of Mr. 
* Congreve's, that my huſband was ſo 
fond of that he was always ſinging it. 


© Love's but a frailty of the mind, 
© When 'tis not with ambition join'd. 


© Love without intereſt makes but an 


© unfayoury diſh, in my opinion. 


5 
1 | 


on, © I have done. Howis 


pire without vanity to the arms of any 


Cc 
* 
bo 
s 
« 
© lomon ſays, Women ought to awatch 
« 
c 
(4 
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* And pray how long hath this herr 
your opinion?” ſaid Amelia, ſmilid 
Ever ſince I was born,” anfwere 


Mrs. Elliſon ; * at leaſt, ever ſince 1 


can remember. 

And have you never, ſaid Amelia 
« deviated from this generous way of 
thin ße, > | 

Never once, anſwered the other 
in the whole courſe of my life, * 

O Mrs. Elliſon! Mrs. Elliſon" 
cries Amelia; why do we ever blame 
* thoſe who are diſingenuous in con- 
feſſing their faults, when we are ſo 
often aſhamed to own qurſelyes in the 
right? Some women now, in my ſitua. 
tion, would be angry that you had 
not made confidantes of them; but 
I never deſire to know more of the 
ſecretsof others, than they are pleaſed 
to entruſt me with. You mult believe, 
however, that I ſhould not have given 
you theſe hints of my knowing all, 
if I had diſapproved of your choice. 
On the contrary, I aſſure you, 1 
highly approve it. The gentility he 
wants, it will be eaſy in your power 
to procure for him; and as for his 

ood qualities, I will myſelf be bound 
For them: and I make not the leaſt 
doubt, as you have owned to me your- 
ſelf that you have placed your affec- 
tions on him, you will be one of the 
© happicit women in the world. 

5 Yoan my honour, ' cries Mrs. El- 
liſon, very gravely, I do not under- 
© ſtand one word of what you mean! 

Upon my honour, you aſtoniſh me, 
faid Amelia; * but I have done.. 

© Nay then, ſaid the other, © I in- 
« fiſt upon knowing what you mean,” 

Why, what can I mean,” anſwered 
Amelia, but your marriage with Ser- 
jeant Atkinion ?' 

With Serjeant Atkinſon! cries. 
Mrs. Ellifon, eagerly; * my marriage 
« with a'ferjeant!” 

Well, with Mr. Atkinſon then; 
Captain Atkinſon, if you pleaſe; for 
* fo Teese to ſee him. 3 

And have you really no better opi · 

nion of me, taid Mrs. Elliſon, © than 
to imagine me capable of ſuch con- 
deſcenhon ? What have I done, dear 
Mrs. Booth, to deſerve ſo low a place 
in your eſteem? I find, indeed, as $d- 
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the door of their Goo. How little did 
I imagine, that alittle harmleſs free- 
dom in diſcourſe could perſuade any 

one that I could entertain a ſerious in- 

W « tention 


i tention of diſgracing my family! for 
« of a very good family am I come, I 
c affure you, Madam, though I now 
 letlodgings. Few of my lodgers, I 
believe, ever came of a better,” _ 
If I have offended you, Madam," 
ſud Amelia, I ere ſorry, and aſk 
« your pardon; but beſides what I heard 
from yourſelf, Mr. Booth told me.“ 

0 yes,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon; 
«© Mr. Booth, I know, is a very 
« friend of mine, Indeed, I know you 
better, than to think it could be your 
own ſuſpicion. I am very much ob- 
i liged to Mr. Booth, truly.“ 

© Nay, cries Amelia, * the ſerjeant 


„ himſelf is in fault; for Mr. Booth, 


© [am poſitive, only repeated what he 
© had from him. | | | 

© Impudent coxcomb!”* cries Mrs. 
Ellifon ; 1 ſhall know how to keep 
« ſuch fellows at a proper diſtance for 
the future. I will tell you, dear 
Madam, all that happened. When 
© [roſe in the morning, I found the 
( fellow waiting in the entry; and, as 
jou had expreſt ſome regard for him 
' a your foſter- brother, (nay, he is a 
very genteel fellow, that I muſt own) 
© I ſcolded my maid for not ſhewin 
gim into my little back room; N 
then aſked him to walk into the me 
© lour. Could I have imagined he 
© would have conſtrued ſuch little civi- 
5 na an encouragement ?* 

-* Nay, I will have juſtice done to 
* my poor brother, too, ſaid Amelia. 
Imy ſelf haye ſeen you give him much 
* greater encouragement than that. 

Well, perhaps I have, ſaid Mrs. 


Elliſon; © I have been always too un- 
* guarded in my ſpeech, and cannot 


* anſwer for all I have ſaid. She then 

tochange her note, and with an 
eed laugh turned all into ridicule; 
and ſoon afterwards the two ladies ſe- 
paated, both in apparent good-hu- 
mour; and Amelia went about thoſe 
domeſtic offices, in which Mr. Booth 


found her engaged at the end of the 
pieceding chapter. : 


CHAP. IV. 
CONTAINING. A VERY EXTRAOR- 
Dix ART INCIDENT. 
N the afternoon, Mr. Booth, with 


Amelia and her children, went to 


teten themſelves in the Park, The 
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converſation now turned on what paſt 


in the morning with Mrs. Elliſon; the 
latter part of the dialogue, I mean, re- 
corded in the laſt chapter. Amelia told 
her huſband, that Mrs. Elliſon ſo 


2 denied all intentions to marry 


the ſerjeant, that ſhe had convinced 
her the poor fellow was under an error, 
and had miſtaken a little too much le- 
vity for ſerious encouragement; and 
concluded, by defiring Booth not to 
jeſt with her any more on that ſubjedk. 
Booth burſt into a laugh at what his 
wife ſaid, * My dear cteature,” ſaid 
he, © how eaſy is thy honeſty and ſim- 
« plicity to be impoſed on! how little 
© doſt thou guels at the art and falſe- 
© hoodof women! I knew a young la- 
dy, who, againſt her father's con- 
ſent, was married to a brother officer 
of mine; and as J often uſed to walk 
with her, (for I knew her father in- 
timately well) ſhe wauld of her own 
accord take frequent occaſions to ri- 
« dicule and vitity her huſband, (for 
© ſo he was at the time) and expreſt 
great wonder and indignation at the 
© report which ſhe allowed to prevail, 
© that ſhe ſhould condeſcend ever to 
© look at ſuch a fellow, with any other 
« deſign than of laughing at and de- 
# ſpiüng him. The marriage after- 
* wards became publickly owned, and 
„the lady was reputably brought to 
© bed: ſince which L have often ſeen her, 
© nor hath ſhe ever appeared to be in 
the leaſt aſhamed of what ſhe had for- 
© merly faid; though, indeed, I be- 
© lieve ſhe hates me heartily for having 
© heard it. -; 1 
But for what reaſon, cries Ame - 
lia, © ſhould ſhe deny a fact, when ſhe 
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 £ muſt be ſo certain of our diſcoverin 


c it, and that immediately? 
I cannot anſwer what end ſhe may 
propoſe, ſaid Booth, Sometimes 
one wouid be almoſt perſuaded that 
there was a pleature in lying itſelf. 
But this I am certain, that I would 
believe the honeſt ſerjeant on his bare 
word, ſooner than I would fifty 
Mrs. Elliſons on oath. I am con- 
© vinced he would not have ſaid what 
© he did to me, without the ſtrongeſt: 
© encouragement; and, I think, after 
© what we have been both witneſſes to, 
it requires no great confidence in his 
c veracity, to give him an unlimited 
© credit with regard to the lady's be- 
© haviour.' | | 


To this Amelia made no reply; and 


e 
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they diſcourſed of other matters during 
the remainder of a very pleaſant walk. 
When they returned home, Amelia 
was furprized to find an appearance of 


diſorder in her apartment. 


Several of 


the trinkets, which his lordſhip had 
given the children, lay about the room; 
and a ſuit of her own clothes, which 
ſhe had left in her drawers, was now 
diſplayed upon the bed, | 

She immediately ſummoned her lit- 
tle girl up ſtairs, who, as ſhe plainly 
perceived the moment ſhe came up with 
a candle, had half eried her eyes out; 
for though the girl had opened the door 
to them, as it was al moſt dark, ſhe had 
not taken any notice of this phænome- 
non in her countenance, | 


The girl now f-11 down upon her 


knees, and cried, © For Heaven's ſake, 


c 
» 
c 


Madam, do not be angry with me. 
Indeed, I was left alone in the houſe, 
and hearing ſomebody knock at the 
door, I opened it, I am fure, think- 


In the ſmooth ſcaſons and the calms of life. 


Booth having opened the window, 


and fummoned in two chairmen to his 
aſfiſtance, proceeded to ſearch the houſe; 
hut all to no purpoſe: the thief was 
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Amelia; indeed, I believe, it will b,, 
the ſame effe& on the reader; way 
was, that the thief had taken nothin 
with him. He had, indeed, tumble] 
on — 8 and Amelia's clothes, 
and the children's toys, but had left 2 
behind him. Fe "BY 
Amelia was ſcarce more pleaſed thai 
aſtoniſhed at this diſcovery, and re. 
examined the girl; aſſuring her of an 
abſolute pardon, if ſhe confeſſed the 
truth; but ungen threatening her 
if ſhe was found guilty of the leaf 
falſhood. © As for a thief, child, fays 
ſhe, © that is certainly not true; you 
© have had ſomebody with you, to 
© whom: you have been ſhewing the 
© things; therefore, tell me plainly 


© whoit was. | 


Ihe girl proteſted in the ſolemneſt 


manner that ihe knew got the perſon; 
but as to ſome circumſtances ſhe began 
to vary a little from her firſt account, 
particularly as to the piſtols; concern- 


do againſt a great ftrong man! And 
he 8 thinks I, to be ſure he hath 
got piſtols about him, though I can. 
© not indeed (that I will not do for 
© the world) take my bible-oath that l 
© ſaw any; yet to be ſure he woul 


| © mg no harm. I did not know but it ing which, being ſtrictly examined by } 
| might have been you, or my maſter, Booth, ſhe at laſt cried, © To be ſure, 
| © or Madam Elliſon; and immediately Sir, he muſt have had piſtols about 
© as I did, the rogue burſt in, and ran him.“ And inſtead of perſiſting in Gi] 
| directly up ſtairs, and what he hath his having ruſhed in upon — ſhe now h 
| . © robbed you of 1 cannot tell; but I confeſſed, that he had aſked at the door uh 
| © am ſure I could not help it, for he for her maſter and miſtreſs; and that T 
| « was a great ſwingeing man, with a at his deſire ſhe had ſhewn him op 
| « piſtol in each hand; and if I had ftairs, where he at firſt ſaid he would > 
© dared to cal} out, to be ſure he would ftay till their return home. But, in- 146 
© have killed me. I am ſure I never deed, ' cried ſne, I thought no harm; | 
« was in ſuch a fright in my born days, for he looked like a geatleman-like 11 
© whereof T am hardly come to myelf © fort of man. And, indeed, fo [ ( 
«yet. I believe he is fomewhere about * thought he was for a good while, y 
< the, houſe yet, for I never ſaw him * whereof he fat down and behavel * 
go out.“ | « himſelf very civilly, till he ſaw ſome 1 
Amelia diſcovered ſome little alarm * of maſter's and miſs's things upon 
at this narrative, but much leſs than the cheſt of drawers; whereof be 1 
many other ladies wovld have ſhewn; * cried, © Heyday! what's here!“ and ; 
for a fright is, I believe, ſometimes laid * then he fell to tumbling about the p 
hold of as an opportunity of difcloſing © things like any mad. Then I thinks, 
ſeveral charms peculiar to that occa- thinks I to myſelf, to be ſure he is 2 | 
ſion; and which, as Mr. Addiſon fays * highwayman, whereof I did not dare 
of certain virtues, 9 © to ipeak to him: for I knew Madam 
| . | * Elliton and her maid was gone out, 
——— ſhun the day, and lie conceal'd, and what could ſuch a poor girl as! 


flown, though the poor girl, in her ſtate 
of terror, had not ſeen him eſcape. 
But now a circumſtance appeared 


which greatly ſurprized both Booth and 


© have ſoon pulled them out, and thot 
© me dead, if I had ventured to have 
« ſaid any thing to offend him.  , 

I know not what to make COS 


Hain you d 


e Booth. The poor girl, I veril 
1 ſpeaks to ths zeſt of — 
(knowledge. A thief it could not be; 
«for he hath not taken the leaſt thing; 
{and it is plain he had the girl's watch 
in his hand. If it had been a bailiff, 
{ farely he would have ſtaid till our 
(return. I can, conceive no other 
from the girl's account, than' that it 
« muſt have been ſome madman. 

« 0 good Sir, ſaid the girl, now 
i you mention it, if he was not a thief, 
«to be fure he muſt have been a mad- 
man; for indeed he looked, and be- 
( haved himſelf too, very much like a 
( madman : for now I remember, he 
( talked to himſelf, and ſaid many 
range kind of words, that I did not 
d underſtand. | Indeed, he looked al- 
together as I have ſeen people in Bed- 


Alam: beſides, if he was not a mad- 


© man, what — could it do him to 
throw the things all about the room 
(in ſuch a manner? And he ſaid ſome- 
thing too about my maſter, juſt before 
( he went down ſtairs; I was in ſuch 
( a fright, I cannot remember particu- 
( larly; but I am ſure they were very 
ill words: he ſaid he would do for 
him, I am ſure he ſaid that, and other 
© wicked bad words too, if I could 
but think of them.“ TE 
© Upon my word, ſaid Booth, © this 
© is the moſt probable conjecture; but 
till Lam puzzled to conceive who it 


* © ſhould be: for I have no madman to 


my knowledge of my acquaintance; 
(and it ſeems, as the girl ſays, he 
© aſked for me.” He then turned to 
the child, and aſked her if ſhe was cer- 
tan'of that circumſtance. 

The poor maid, after a little heſi- 
tation, anſwered, Indeed, Sir, I can- 
not be very poſitive; for the fright 
he threw me into afterwards, drove 
* every thing almoſt out of my mind. 

Well, whatever he was, cries A- 
melia, I am glad the conſequence is 
* no worſe; but let this be a warning 
to you, little Betty, and teach you 
* to take more care for the future. If 
* ever you ſhould be left alone in the 
t houſe again, be ſure to let no per- 
© fons in, without firſt 8 out at 
the window, and ſeeing who they 
are. I promiſed not to chide you 
any more on this occaſion, and I 
will keep my word; but 3 

this perſon to 
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up into our apartment, which was 
* very wrong, in our abſence. 
Betty was going to anſwer, but A- 
melia would not let her, ſaying, Don't 
C — to excuſe yourſelf; for I 
© mortally hate a liar, and can forgive 
any fault ſooner than falſhood.' 
The poor girl then ſubmitted; and 
now Amelia with her aſſiſtance began 
to = 3 7 2 in _ order ; 
and httle Emi ing her wat 
with great ee r ſhe er 
never part with it any more. ihe 
Thus ended this odd adventure,-not 


entirely to the ſatisfaction of Booth; 


for, beſides his curioſity, which, whe 
thoroughly rouzed, is a very trouble - 
ſome paſſion, he had, as is, I believe, 
uſual with all perſons in his circum- 
ſtances, ſeveral doubts and appschen- 
fions of he knew not what. 


it doth not certainly know it's object: 
for on ſuch occaſions the mind is ever 
employed in raifing a thouſand . 


bears and phantoms, much more drea 


ful than any realities; and like chil- 


dren, when they tell tales of hobgob- 


lins, ſeems induſtrious in terri ing 


CHAP. v. 


CONTAINING SOME MATTERS NOT 


VERY UNNATURAL. 


ATTERS were ſcarce ſooner 
reduced into order and decency, 
than a violent knocking was heard at 


the door; ſuch indeed as would have 


perſuaded any one not accuſtomed to 
the ſound, that the madman was re- 
turned in the higheſt ſpring-tide of his 
fury. a * 

Taſtead „however, of ſo diſagreeable 
an appearanee, a very fine lady pre- 
ſently came into the room, no other 


indeed than Mrs. James herſelf; for 
ſhe was reſolved to ſhew Amelia, by. 


the ſpeedy return of her viſit, how un- 
juſt all her accuſations had been of any 
failure in the duties of friendſhip : ſhe 


had moreover another reaſon to acce- 


lerate this viſit, and that was, to con- 

ratulate her friend on the event of the 

uel between Colonel Bath and Mr. 
Booth. | 


10 
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- ndeed, 
fear is never more uneaſy, than when 


th | 
The lady had ſo well profited by 
8 | 1 Mrs. 6 


r by N * _ - —_— þ L % l 


As prooſs of holy writ, 


| ſpeech of Mrs. James, be immediately 
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had now no more of that ſtiffneſs and 
foxmality which ſhe had worn on a 
former occaſion. On the contrary, the 
now behaved with the urmoſt freedom 
and good-humour, and made herſelf 
o very agrecable, that Amelia was 
highly pleaſed and delighted with her 
COMPpapgy - $4407, | 
An incident happened during this 
viſit, that may appear to ſame too in- 
conſiderable in itſelf to be recorded; 
and yet, as it certainly produced a very 
ang conſequence in the mind of Mr. 
Booth, we cannot prevail on ourſelves 
to pals it by, Sans 
Ks Lide Emily, who was preſent in 
the room while Mrs. James was there, 
as ſhe ſtood near that ladly, happened 
to be playing witk her watch, which 
ſhe was ſo greatly overjoyed had eſcaped 
ſafe from the madman. . Mrs. James, 
who expreſt great fondneſs for the 
child, deſired to ſee the watch, which 
ſhe commended as the prettieſt of the 
kind the had ever ſeen. , „ 

Amelia caught eager hold of this 
opportunity to ſpread the praiſes of her 
benefactor. She preſently acquainted 
Mrs; James with the donor's name, 
and ran on with great encomiums on 
his lordſhip's goodneſs, and particu- 
larly on his generoſity. To which 
Mrs. James anſwered, * O certainly, 
© Madam, his lordſhip hath univer- 
« ſally the character of being extreme- 
ly generoug———where he likes. 

In uttering theſe words, ſhe laid a 
very ier emphaſis on the three laſt 
monoſyllables, accompanying them at 
the ſame time with a very tagacious 
look, a very ſignificant leer, and a 
great flirt with her fan. 

The greateſt genius the world hath 
ever produced, oblerves in one of his 
molt excellent plays, that 


— zl light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſirong 


That Mr. Booth began to be poſſeſ- 
ſed by this wortt of fiends, admits, I 
think, no longer doubt; for at this 
turned pale, and from a high degree 
of chearfulneſs, was all on a ſudden 
ſtruek dumb, ſo that he ſpoke not ano- 
ther word till Mrs. James left the 
reom. : ; | 


Mrs. Booth's.. remonſtrance, that ſho 


© will, nat let my wife go to Rane- 


The moment that lady drove from 


the door Mrs. Elliſon came up ſtairs, (have a 


She entered the room with a lauph, 50. 

and very plentifully rallied both Booth „The 
and Amelia concerning the madman, lis, wi 
of which ſhe had received a full ac + delice 
count below ſtairs; and at lad aſked «Mr. Þ 
Amelia, if the could not gueſs who} BY... >” 
was; but, without receiving an an- d M. 


wer, went on, ſaying, © For my own (to ft 


« part, I fancy it muſt be ſome loter Wl i verſe. 
of yours; ſome perſon that bath ſeen or” | 
+ you, and ſo is run mad with love. cli 


© Indeed, I ſhould not wonder if all wehen 


© mankind were to do the ſame.—La! vs vr 
6 Mr „Booth, what makes grave) In; , 
© why, you are as melanc ly as if inch 
you had. been robbed in amet, . n 
6 Upon my word, though, to he feri- the 
* ous, it is a ſtrange ſtory; and as the = 
N —4 tells it, I know not what to = 
make of it, Perhaps it might be 

* ſome rogue that intended to —— 7 
* houſe, and his beart failed him; yet, 91 
© even ws be very extraordi- 1d 
© nary.— What, did you loſe nothi 

© M — * - 12 a = 
Nothing at all,” anſwered Amelia. * 
He did not even take the child's . 
„watch.“ 5 Ly 
Well, captain, cries Mrs. Elli- yr 
ſon, I hope you, will take more care * 
of the houſe to-morrow; for your 1 
« lady and I ſhall leave you alone to (I 
© the care of it.— Hexe, Madam, faid 2 
ſhe, here is a preſent from my lord h 


to us; here are two tickets for the 
« maſquerade at Ranelagh. You will 
© be {o charmed with 1t-——it is the 
« ſweetelbof all diverſions,” 

May I be damned, Madam, cries 
Booth, if my wife, ſnall go thither!” 

Mrs. Elliſon ſtared at theſe words; 
and, indeed, ſo did Amelia; for they 
were ſpoke with great vehemence. Av 
length the former cyied out with an air 
of attoniſhment, * Not let your lady 
go to Ranelagh, Sir?“ 

© No, Madam, cries. Booth; } 


© Jagh,? | 
© You ſurprize me, cries Mrs. El 
liſon. Sure you are not in carnek ?” 
Indeed, Madam, returned he, © I 
© am ferioully in earneſt. And what 
« is more, I am convinced ſhe would 
© of her own accord refuſe to go 
Now, Madam, faid Mrs. Elbſon, 
© you axe. to. anſwer for yourlelf; and 
© | will for your huſband, that, 1 = 
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— w go he will not refae 
| » 
2 Madam, eee Ame: 
lis, with great gravity, * I-ſhall never 
« defize to go to uny place contrary to 
Mr. 's inclinations. 

Did ever mortal hear the like! 
* Mrs. Elliſon; you are enough 


il the belt huſband in the uni- 


1 Inclinations ! what, is a wo- 
nan to be governed by her huſband's 
« inclinations, 3 they are ever ſo 
« unreaſonable?” 

Pardon me, Madam,” aid A 
ha; © will not ſuppoſe Mr. Booth's 
{inclinations ever can be unreaſonable. 
Im very much obliged to you for 
' the offer you have made me, but I 
beg you will not mention it more; 

« for, after what Mr. Booth hath de- 
' clared, if Ranelagh was a heaven 
upon earth, I would refuſe to go 
to it. 

I thank you, my dear, cries Booth; 
Ido aſſure you, * oblige me be: 

{your my power o reſſion by what 

(you fay; but I will endeavour to 
' hew you both my ſenſibility of ſuch 
gane, and my laſting gratitude 
to it.“ 

And pray, Sir, cries Mrs. Elliſon, 

' what can be your objection to your 
' hdy's going to.a place, which I will 


| * venture to fay is as reputable as any 


© about town, and abr is frequented 
( by the beſt company! 

* Pardon me, Mrs. Elliſon, 
laid Booth, As my wife is ſo good 
' to äcquieſce without knowing my 
' reaſons, I am not, I think, obliged 
to aſſign them to any other perſon.” 

Well, cries Mrs. Elliſon, * if I 
(had been told this, I would not have 
believed it. What, refuſe your lady 
* an innocent diverſion ; and that too, 
' when you have not the pretence to 
' Gyit would coſt you a farthing !* ' 

| | Why will you ſay any more on this 

&, dear Madam? cries Amelia. 

A diverGons are to me matters of 
* fuck indifference, that the bare in- 
' clinations of any one for whom I 
' have the leatt value, would at all 
' mes nurn the balance of mine. 1 
am fare, then, after what N Meek 

2 
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1 1 
you, nor ever would. Nay, 1 fai 
© in the ſame breath, you would not 

go and, upon my! _ I meant 
6 nothing more. 

My dear, did the, 
need of making an 
© not in the leaſt SEN and am 
© convinced you will never deny. uy 
6 what I thall gear” | 

16 11 try him, Ae des 

— © L will be ages * 

6 all the women in town; 8 it is 


= no 
ogy. Fan 


4 ſible for a wife to aſk her hut and 


© any thing more reaſonable. You 
cannot conceive what a ſweet, charm- 
ing, elegant, delicious place It is. 
Paradiſe leſt can f bu hui | 
© to it.“ FO 
1 will Pim Mas 
l a wo wil nay; I intreat 
© you will aſk me no ahore ; for de aſ- 
ſured I muit and will refuſe. Do let 
me deſwe you to give the ticket to 
poor Mrs. Bennet. I believe it 
« would greatly oblige her. | 
Pardon me, Madam, faid Mrs: 
lliſon. If vou will not accept of 
it, I am not fo diſtreſſed for want of 
company as to go to ſurh a publie 
place with all ſorts of pepple, neither. 
I am always very glad te ſee Mrs. 
Bennet at my wok houſe, becauſe I 
© look upon her us gbod ſort ot 
s woman; but I don't chuſe to be ſren 
« with ſuch people in public places. 


Amelia en lome little indigna- 
tion at this lai” which the de- 
clared to be entirely beyond her com- 

vards Mrs. 


rehenſion; and ſoon 
Ellen, finding all her — —— 
vail on Amelia were ineffectual, took 
her leave, giving Mr, Booth two or 
three ſurcaſtical words, and a much 
more e n at * en 


vi. . 


A SCENE, IN WHICH nb 1 6 
- WILL POSSIBLY THINK AMELIA'S 
CONDUCT EXCEPTION ABLE, *' 


00 TH and his wiſe being left 
alone, a ſolemu Glence prevailed 


CHAP, 


duting a few minutes. At laſt Ame- 
ha, who though a was yet a hu- 
man creature, ſaid to her d, 


2 4 Jo inform me what. 
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* tould put you into ſo t a paſſion 
« when . Elliſon 83 
© the tickets for this maſquerade? 

© I had rather you would not aſk 
me, ſaid Booth. © You have obliged 


me greatly in your ready acquieſcence 
8 2 and — will add 
greatly to the obligation by not en- 
4 quiring the reaſon of it. This you 
may depend upon, Amelia, that your 
9 and happineſs are the great ob- 
« zefts of all my wiſhes, and the end I 
« propoſe in all my actions. This 
* view alone could tempt me to refuſe 
you any thing, or to conceal any 
„ ming % 

I Will appeal to yourſelf, anſwer- 


ed ſne, whether this be not uſing me 


© too away : _ wr. 8 
I can poſſibly help being a little of- 
s Sendet zee. e | 
Not in the leaſt, replied he. I 
« .uſe you only with the tenderneſs of a 
* friend. I would only endeavour to 
© conceal that from you, which I think 
< would give you uneaſineſs if you 
© knew. Thele are called the pious 
£ frauds of friendſhip. T. 

II deteſt all fraud,” ſays ſhe ;. and 
© pious is. too good an epithet to be 
« joined to ſo odious a word. You 
© have often, know, tried theſe 
* frauds with no better effect than to 
© teize and torment me. You cannot 
imagine, my dear, but that I muſt 


have a violent deſire tu know the rea- 


ſon of words which, Lown, I never 
expected to have heard. And the 
more you have ſhewn a reluctance to 
tell me, the more eagerly I have 
longed to know. Nor can this be 
© called a vain curioſity, ſince I ſeem 
© ſo much intereſted in this affair. If 
after all this you till inſiſt on keep- 
ing the ſecret, I will convince. you 
I am not ignorant of the duty of a 
wife, by my obedience; but I can- 
not help telling you at the ſame time, 
you will make me one of the moſt 
£ imiſerable of women 
That is, cries he, in other words, 
© my dear Emily, to ſay, I will, be 
© contented, without the ſecret, but I 
© am reſolved to know it nevertheleſs. 
_ © Nay, if you ſay ſo, -cries ſhe,”* I 
am convinced you will tell me. Po- 
© fitively, dear Billy, I muſt and will 
© know.” [£1 ; | TREE EE FIT / 
Why then N ſays Booth, 
7 will tell you. And I think I ſhall 


«na a a M =n 


a a a a » = 


all the marks of aſtoniſhment; « why, 


gerous of all. Few men make pre, 


© perſon, I tremble to think. And 


_ © reaton of refuſing her offer with ſome 


then ſhew you, that however v Try fi 
you may know the duty of a ie mn 

am not always able to behave like , you u 
huſband. In a word, then, m ino 
* the ſecret is no more than this: Ian (Nek 


© unwilling you ſhould receive any 
* more, preſents from my lord,” 
Mercy upon me! cries ſhe, wi 


a maſquerade ticket! 
„ my dear, cries he; that is 
« perhaps the very worſt and moſt day. 


« lents of thoſe tickets to ladies, with. 
out intending to meet them at the 
place. And what do we know of 
your companion? To be ſincere with 
© You, I have not liked her behaviour 
for ſome time, What might be the 
* conſequence of going with ſuch aw. + 
man to ſuch a place, to meet ſuch a 


now, my dear, I have told you my 


little vehemence; and, I think, 1 
need explain myſelf no farther.” 
© You need not indeed, Sir, an- 


ſwered ſhe. © Good heavens! did | « li 
* ever expect to hear this! I can ap- Wil g 
« peal to yourſelf, Mr. Booth, if I have © of 
ever done any thing to deſerve ſuch 6 
a a ſuſpicion. . It ever any action of 4 * 
© mine, nay, if ever any thought had in 
- © ſtained the innocence of my ſoul, | 
© could be contented. 6 q 
© How cruelly do you miſtake me! «1 
ſaid Booth; what ſuſpicion have [ 6] 
© ever ſhewn?* 15 
© Can you aſk it, anſwered fhe, (4 
© after what you have juſt now de- 15 
© clared?? c 
© If I have declared any ſuſpicion of 
* you,” replied he, or if I ever enter- cc 
5 tained a thought leading that way, ':Y 


may the worſt of evils that ever at. 
* flicted human nature attend me! [ 
* know the pure innocence of that ten- 
© der boſom; I do know it, my lovely 
angel, and adore it. The ſnares 
£..wiich might be laid for that inno- 
©. cence, were alone the cauſe of my 
apprehenſion. I feared what a wick- 

ed and voluptuous man, reſolved to 
ſacrifice every thing to the gratifica- 

tion of a ſenſual appetite, with the 
moſt delicious repaſt, might attempt. 
If ever I injured the unſpotted white- 
neſs of thy virtue in my imagination, 
may hell _. . 
Ho not terrify me, cries ſhe, in- 

| terrupung 
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rupting him, with ſuch impreca- 
rk Mr: Booth, Mr. Booth, 
+ you muſt well know that a woman's 
virtue is always her ſufficient guard. 
Nc huſband, without ſuſpecting that, 
can ſuſpe&t any danger from thoſe 
« ſnares you mention: And why, if 
« you are liable to take ſuch things into 
Jour head, may not your ſuſpicions 
fall on me, as well as on any other? 


(ſor ſure nothing was ever more un- 


( juſt, I will not ſay ungrateful; than 
the ſuſpicions which you have be- 
«ſtowed on his lord hip. I do ſolemn- 
ly declare, in all the times I have 
6 4 the poor man, he hath never once 


offered the leaſt forwardneſs. His 


« behaviour hath been polite, indeed, 
but rather remarkably diſtant than 
{ otherwiſe. Particularly when we 
© played at cards together, I don't re- 
© memher he ſpoke ten words to me all 
the evening; and when I was at his 
© houſe, though he ſhewed the greateſt 
( fondneſs imaginable to the children, 
he took ſo little notice of me, that a 
© yain woman would have been very 
{ little pleaſed with him. And if he 
gave them many preſents, he never 
offered me one. 
«© which he ever offered me, was that 
« which you in that kind manner forced 

© All this may be only the effect of 
art,“ ſaid Booth. I am convinced 
he doth, nay, I am convinced he muſt 
like you; and my good friend James, 
* who perfectly well knows the world, 


told me, that his lordſhip's character 


was that of the moſt profuſe in his 
* pleaſures with women; nay, what 
| ſaid Mrs. James this very evening? 


M0 e e generous— 


« where he likes.” N 
1 ſhall never forget the ſneer with 
which ſhe ſpoke thoſe laſt words.. 
am convinced they injure him, 
nes Amelia. As for Mrs. James, 
he was always given to be cenſori- 
ous; 1 book A in her long ago 
* as her eſt fault. And as for the 
* colonel, I believe he. may find faults 
C enow of this kind in his own boſom, 
© without ſearching after them amon 
bis neighbours. I am ſure he h 


© the molt impudent look of all the 
men I know; and I ſolemnly de- 


care, the very laſt time he was here, 
de put me out of countenance more 
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The firſt, indeed, 
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Colonel James, anſwered Booth, 
may have his faults, very probably. 
© T do nat lock upon him as a ſaint, 
© nor do I believe he deſires I ſhould; 
© but what intereſt could he have in 
* abuſing this lord's charaQer to me? 
Or why ſhould I queſtion his truth, 
<.. when he aſſured me that my lord had 
© never done an act of beneficence in 
his life, but for the ſake of ſome wo ; 
© man whom he luſted after??? 


: 


Then I myſelf can oonfute him, 


replied Amelia: ; for beſides his ſer - 
vices to you, which, for the future, 
© I shall wiſh to forget, and his kind- 
* neſs to my little babes, how incon- 
ſiſtent is che character which James 
gives of him, with his lordſhip's he- 
4 —— to his own-nephew and niece, 
vxhoſe extreme fondneſs of their uncle 
«* ſufhciently proclaims his goodneſs to 
© them! I need not mention all chat L 
© have heard from Mrs. Elliſon, every 
© wordrof which I believe; for I have 
great reaſon to think, notwithftand- 
ing ſome little levity, which, to give 


her her due, ſhe fees and condemns 


in herſelf, ſhe, is a very good fort of 
4 woman. ein; fa ere eb" | 

Well, my dear,” cries Booth, I 
may have been deceived, and I hearti- 
«© ly hope I am ſo; but in caſes of this 
nature, it is always good to be on the 
6 ſurett ſide: for, as Congreve ſays, 


© The wiſe too jealous are: fools too ſecure.” 


Here Amelia burſt into tears; upon 
waich Booth immediately caught her 
in his arms, and endeavoured to com- 
fort her. Paſſion, however, for a while 
obſtructed her ſpeech, and at laſt ſhe 


cried, O Mr. Booth, can I bear to 


© hear the word jealouſy from your 
cmouth?* ! „ 
Why, my love, ſaid Booth, will 
« you ſo fatally miſunderſtand my 
meaning? How often ſhall I proteſt. 
« that it is not of you, but of him that 
« I was jealous. If you could look 
« into my breaſt, and there read all the 
« moſt ſecret thoughts of my heart, 
« you would not ſee one faint idea to 
your diſhonour.T 
I don't miſunderſtand you, my 
dear, ſaid ſhe, ſo much as I am 
afraid you miſunderſtand yourſelf. 
What is it you fear? Vou mention 
not force, but ſnares. Is not this to 


K a a a 


. confeſs, at leaſt, that you have ſome 


© doubt 


ri 


« donbt of my underſtanding? Do you 
© then really imagine me ſo weak as to 
be cheated of my virtue? Am I to be 
deceived into an affection for a man, 
before I perceive the leaſt inward hint 
of any danger? No, Mr. Booth; be- 
lieve me, a woman muſt he x tool, 
indeed, who can ha; 
an _— For her actions. I have 
© not; I think, very high opinion 
© of my jud wed — fo-thr mall 
«.rely upon it, that no man breathing 
© could have any ſuch deſigns as you 


© have ended, without my im- 
'« :mediately ſeeing them; and how I 
< ſhould then act, I hope my whole 
conduct to you ſufficiently de- 
debe He; : WR”. 
Well, my dear, cries Booth, I 


© 'beg you will mention it no more; if 
oy le, forget it. I hope, nay, I 
© believe, I have been in the wrong, 
pray forgive me.” NET SECS 
„I will, I do forgive you, my dear, 
ſaid ſhe, if forgiveneſs be a proper 
« word for one whom you have 5 
made miſerable than ang 
me entreat you to bhaniſn for ever all 
ſuch ſuſpicions from your mind. I 
Rope Mrs. Elliſon hath not diſcover- 
ed the real cauſe of your paſſion; but, 
poor woman! if ſhe had, I am con- 
vinced it would go no farther. Oh, 
heavens! I would not for the world 
it ſhould reach his lordſhip's ears. 
You would loſe the beſt friend that 
ever man had. Nay, I would not 
for his own ſake, poor man! for I 
really believe it would affect him 
greatly; and T muſt, I cannot help 
having an eſteem for ſo much good- 
neſs—an efteem which, by this dear 


mn a W 4 a ů8e a a © hd „ a a 


and kiſſing it, no man alive ſhall. ever 
© obtain by making love to me.” 
Booth caught her in his arms, an 
tenderly embraced her; after which the 
reconciliation ſoon became compleat ; 
and Booth in the contemplation bf his 
happineſs entirely buried all his jealous 
thoughts. on X 


C H AP. VII. 


A CHAPTER IN- WHICH THERE 15S 
MUCH LEARNING, | 


HE next morning, whilſt Booth 
was gone to take his morning- 


walk, Amelit went down into Mrs. 


in earneſt ſuch 


but let 


might in it's conſequence very poſſi 


hand, ſaid ſhe, taking Bobth's hand 


AME I 1 A. 


Ellifon's apartment, where though ſhe 
was received with great civility, yet 
ſhe found that lady was not at all 
E with Mr. Booth; and by ſome 
ints which dropt from her in conver- 
tion, Amelia very greatly apprehended 
that Mrs. Elliſon had too much ſuſpi- 
cion of her huſband's real uneaſineſs ; 
for that lady declared very openly, the 
could not help perceiving what ſort of 
man Mr. Booth was: © And though l 
have the greateſt regard for you, 
Madam, in the world, ſaid the, * yet 
I think myſelf in honour obliged not 
© to impoſe. on his lordſhip, who, 1 
© know very well, hath conceived his 
« greateſt liking to the captain, on m 
< telling him that he was the beſt hui- 
< band in the world.” HY 
Amelia's fears gave her much dif- 
turbance, and when her huſband re- 
turned, ſhe acquainted him with them; 
upon which occakon, as it was natural, 
ſhe reſumed a little the topic of their 


former diſcourſe; nor could the help 


caſting, though in very gentle terms, 
ſome ſlight blame on Booth, for havm 
entertained a ſuſpicion, which, ſhe ſaid, 


10 
prove their ruin, and occaſion the loſs 
of his lordſhip's friendſhip. - 

Booth became highly affected with 
what his wife ſaid ; and the more, as he 
had juft received a note from Colonel 
James, informing him that the colonel 
had heard of a vacant company m the 
regiment which Booth had mentioned 
to him, and that he had been with his 
lordſhip about it, who had promiſed to 
uſe his utmoſt intereſt. to obtain him 
the 8 * OE 

he poor man now en the ut- 
moſt 1 db for his yeſterday's de. 
haviour; ſaid, he believed the devil had 
taken poſſeſſion of him; and concluded 
with crying out, Sure I was born, my 
© deareſt creature, to be your torment. 

Amelia no ſooner ſaw her huſband's 
diftreſs, than the inſtantly forbore what- 
ever might ſeem likely to aggravate it, 
and bn herſelf, with ali her wo 
to comfort him. If you will give 


me leave to offer my advice, m dear- 
« eſt ſoul,” faid the, © I think all might 


. be remedied. I think you know 
« ab: well, to that the deſire 
© of diverſion d induce me to 
mention what I am now 
0 3 2 And in that con dence, I 
vill aſł yo 


lord“ 
u to let me accept my. way 


oing to 


— 
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AMEL1A, 


1 and Mrs. Elliſon's offer, and go to 
the maſquerade. No matter how little 
« while I ſtay there: if you deſire it, I 
{will not be an hour from you. I 
i can make an hundred excuſes to come 
home, or tell a real truth, and ſay 1 
zm tired with the Po The bare 
going will cure every thing. 

1 * had no r 4 ſpeak- 
ing, than Booth immediately approved 
der advice, andreadily gave his conſent. 
He could not, however, help ſayin 
that the ſhorter her ſtay was there, 
more agreeable it would be to him: 
for ou know, m dear, ſaid he, C I 
never willingly be a moment 
© out of your light." 

In the afternoon Amelia ſent to in- 


ite Mrs. Ellifon ta a diſh of tea, and 


Booth undertook to laugh off all that 
had paſt yeſterday; in which atte 

the abundant * 5 0 a- 

ve him great s of ſueceſs. 

1 5 — 9 8 afternoon to 
nabe a viſit, and was almoſt an hour 
wth Booth and Amelia, before the 
* Mrs, Elliſon. 


„Booth had hitherto rather dif- 


liked this young lady, and had won · 
ered at the pleafure which Amelia de · 
lared the took in her company. This 
afternoon, however, he changed his 
ginion, and liked her almoſt as much 
5 his wife had done. She did, in- 
deed, behave at this time with more 
than ordinary Saiety 3 and good-hu- 
mour gave a glow to her countenance 
that ſet off n which 3 
pretty, to vantage, an 
le the deadneſs that had afoally 
in ker complexion. ; 
ut if Booth was now pleaſed with 
Mrs, Bennet, Amelia was ſtill more 
pleaſed with her than ever; for when 
their diſcourſe turned on love, Amelia 
Uſcovered that her new friend had all 
tte fame ſentiments on that ſubject with 
elf, In the courſe of their conver- 
lation, Booth gave Mrs. Bennet à hint 
al wiſhing her a good huſband; upon 
wich, bath the ladies declaimedagainſt 
kcond marriages with equalvehemence, 
Upon this occaſion, Booth and his 
vitediſcovered a talent in their viſitant, 
which they had been before entire}! 
and for which they 
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to Engliſh plays and poetry; beſides 
oy A had nnd only 
with the divinity of the great and 
learned Dr. Barrow; and with the hifto- 
ries of the excellent biſho p Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herſelt on the ſub- 


ject of ſecond marriages with much 


eloquence and great good ſenſe; but 


when Mrs. Bennet came to give her 


opinion, ſhe ſpoke in the following 
KA Se I ſhall not enter into a 


+ queſtion concerning the ſegality of 


< bigamy. Our laws certainly allow 
2 _ ſo, I think, doth our reli- 
gion. We are nowdebating only on 
the decency of it; and in this light, 
« I own mylelf as ſtrenuous an advo- 
6 cate againſt it, as any Roman ma- 
© tron worrld have been in thoſe ages 
of the commonwealth, when it was 


© held to de infamous. For my own 
© part, how great a paradox ſoever my 
4 


opinion may ſeem, I folemnly de- 
* clare, I ſee but little difference be- 
* tween hdving two. huſbands at on 

time, and at ſeveral times; and o 

this I am very confident, that the 
< ſame degree | 
band, which preſerves a woman in 
+ the one caſe, will p 
© other. There is one argument which 


6 I ſcarce know how to deliver before 
© you, Sir; but—if a woman hath 


« lived with her firſt huſband without 
© having children, I think it unpar- 
© donable in her to carry barrenneſy 
into a ſecond family, On the con- 
© trary, if ſhe hath children by her firſt 
* huſband, to give them a ſecond fa- 
< ther is ſtill more unpandonable.* 
+ But ſuppoſe, Madain, cries Booth, 
interrupting her, with à ſmile, © ſhe 
© ſhould have had children by her firſt 
huſband, and have loſt them: 
That is a caſe, anſwered ſhe, with 
a Gigh, © which I did not deſire to think 
of; and I muſt own it the moſt fa- 
© yaurablelight in which a ſecond mar- 
© riage can be (een. But the Scriptures, 
< as Petrarch obſerves, rather ſuſſer 
© them thaw commend them; and St. 
Jerome ſpeaks againſt them with 


© the utmoſt bitterveſs.'—" I remem- 


© her,” cries Booth, (who was willing 
either to ſhew his learning, or to draw 
out, the lady's) © a very wiſe law of 
Charondas, the famous law giver of 
Thuriam, by which men who mar- 


all publis councils ; for it was ſcarce 


p 
« 
4 


reaſonable 


love for a firſt hul-. - 
her in the 


ried aſecand time were removed from 


f- 


” 
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t reaſonable. to ſuppoſe, that he who 
vas ſo great a fool in his own fami- 
© ly, ſhould be wiſe in public affairs. 
And though ſecond marriages were 
permitted among the Romans, yet 
© they. were at the ſame time diſcou- 
© raged;z' and thoſe Roman widows- 
© whorefuſed them, were held in high 
<« eſteem, and- honoured with what Va- 
© lerms Maximus calls the Corona Pu- 
«© dicitiz, In the noble family of Ca- 
* milli, there was not, in many ages; 
ca ſingle inſtance of this, which Mar- 
© tial calls adulter: $4 


6 Nug toties mit, non mubit; adultera lege eſt.” 


True, Sir,* ſays Mrs. Bennet; 


© and Virgil calls this a violation of 
© chaſtity, and makes Dido ſpeak of it 
c with the utmoſt deteftation: 


6 Sed mibi vel Tel'us optem prius ima debiſcat; 
Vel Pater omniputens agigat me fulmine ad 
| © umbras, „N 
®* Pallentes umbras Erebi, nectemgue prefun- 
© dam, — 4 x = 
© Ante, pudor, quam te widlo, aut tua jura 
© reſolvo. * 
Jlle neos, primum gui me ſibi juntit, amores, 
4 1lie babeat ſemper ſecum, ſer vet que ſepulebro. 


She repeated theſe lines with ſo ſtrong 
an emphaſis, that ſhe almoſt frightened 
Amelia out of her wits, and not a lit- 
tle ſtaggered Booth, who was himſelf 
no contemptible ſcholar. He expreſſed 
great admiration of the lady's learning; 
upon which ſhe ſaid, it was all the for- 
tune given her by her father, and all 
the ** left her by her huſband: 
And ſometimes, ſaid ſhe, I am in- 
© elined to think I enjoy more pleaſure 
from it, than if they had beftowed on 
me what the world would in general 
| She then took 
occaſion, from the ſurprize which Booth 
had affected to conceive at her repeat- 
ing Latin with ſo good a grace, to com - 
ment on that great abſurdity (for ſo ſhe 
termed it) of excluding women from 
learning; for which they were equally 
228 with the men, and in which 
0 222 had made ſo notable a profici- 
ency; fora proof of which ſhe mention- 
acier, and many others. 
Though both Booth and Amelia out- 
wardly concurred with her ſentiments, 
it may be a queſtion whether they did 
not aſſent rather out of complaiſance, 
than from their real judgment. 
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CONTAINING SOME uxAceobyr. 
ABLE BEHAVIOUR IN MRs$, x1, 
+ "LISON.+f/ 7 5s; 1 | | 


JRS. Ellifon made her entrance 
at the end of the preceding dif. 
courſe. At her firſt appearance ſhe put 
on an unuſual degree of fomality and 
reſerve; but when Amelia had ac- 
quainted her that ſhe deſigned to ac. 
cept the favour intended her, ſhe ſoon 
began to alter the gravity of her muſcles 
and * fell in with that ridicule 
which Booth thought proper to throw 
on his yeſterday's behaviour. 
The converſation now became 
lively and pleaſant; in which Booth 
having mentioned the diſcourſe that 
paſſed in the laſt chapter, and having 
reatly complimented Mrs. Bennet's 
peech on that occaſion, Mrs. Elliſon, 
who was as ſtrenuous an advocate on 
the other ſide, began to rally that lady 
extremely, declaring it was a certain 
ſign. ſhe intended to marry again ſoon, 
Married ladies, cries ſhe, * I believe, 
© ſometimes think themſelves in earneſt 
in ſuch declarations, though they are 
« oftener,- perhaps, meant as compli- 
© ments to their huſbands ; but when 
« widows exclaim loudly * ſe- 
* cond marriages, I would always lay 
© a wager, that the man, if not the 
* wedding-day, is abſolutely fixed on. 
Mrs. Bennet made very little anſwer 


to this ſarcaſm. Indeed, ſhe had ſcarce 


opened her lips from the time of Mrs. 
Elliſon's coming into the room, and 
had grown particularly grave at the 
mention of the maſquerade. Amelia 
imputed this to her being left out of 
the party, a matter which is often no 
ſmall mortification to human pride; 
and, in a whiſper, aſked Mrs. Elliſon if 
ſhe could not procure a third ticket; 
to which ſhe received an abſolute ne- 
tive. | ng | | 
During the whole time of Mrs. Ben- 
net's ſtay, which was above an hour 
afterwards, ſhe remained perfectly 6- 
lent, and looked extremely melancholy: 
This made Amelia 2 uneaſy, as ” 
concluded ſhe had gueſſed the cauſe o 
her vexation ; in which opinion ſhe was 
the more confirmed, from certam looks 
of no very pleaſant kind which Mrs. 


Bennet now and then caſt on Mrs. _ 
a | | 4 


fon, an 
ern th: 
counten 
was me 
cately a 
diſcour! 
elabora 


an, and the more than ordinary con- 
ern that appeared in the former lady's 
countenance, whenever the maſquerade 
was mentioned, and which unfortu- 
tely was the principal topic of their 
kſcourſe; for Mrs. Elliſon gave a very 
elaborate deſeription of the extreme 
heauty of the place, and elegance 0 
the diverſion... _ „ 

When Mrs. Bennet was departed, 
Amelia could not help again foliciting | 
Mrs. Elliſon for another ticket, de- 
daring ſhe was certain Mrs. Bennet 
hadagreat inclination to go with them ; 
but Mrs. Elliſon again excuſed herſe 
from aſking it of his lordſhip. * Be- 
« fides, Madam, ſays ſhe, © if I would 
« o0 thitker with Mrs. Bennet, which, 
'] own to you, I don't chuſe, as ſhe 
isa perſon whom nobody knows, I ver 
much doubt whether ſhe herſelf would 
like it; for ſhe is a woman of a ve 
# unaccountable turn. All her delight 
« lies in books; and as for public di- 
v yerſions, I have often heard her de- 
« clare her abhorrence of them. 

© What then,” ſaid Amelia, © could 
© occaſion all that gravity, from the 
moment the maſquerade was men- 
© tioned ?? ; 

© As to that, anſwered the other, 
* there is no gueſſing. You have ſeen 
ger altogether as grave before now. 
* She hath had theſe fits of gravity at 
times ever ſince the death of her huſ- 
C band,” 

© Poor creature !* crics Amelia; 1 
f My pity her; for ſhe muſt cer- 
* tainly ſuifer a great deal on theſe oc- 
* cahons. I declare I have taken a 
; ſtrange fancy to her. 

perhaps you would not like her ſo 
well, if you knew her thoroughly,” 


awered Mrs. Elliſon. * She is, upon 


* the whole, but of a whimſical tem- 
* per; and, if you will take my opi- 


nion, you ſhould not cultivate too 


much intimacy with her. I know 
fo will never mention what I ſay; 
ut the is like ſome pictures, which 

* Pleaſe beſt at a diſtance,” f | 
Amelia did not ſeem to agree with 
e ſentiments, and ſhe greatly im- 
portuned Mrs, Elliſon to be more ex- 
plicit, but to no purpoſe: ſhe con- 


unued to give only dark hints to Mrs. 
Bennet's ebe and if ever ſhe 

drop ſomething a little too harſh, 
hefailed not immediately to contradiẽt 
Ker, by throwing ſome gentle com- 
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mendations into the other ſcale; ſo that 
her conduct appeared utterly unac- 
countable to Amelia; and, upon the 
whole, ſhe knew not whether to con- 
clude Mrs. Elliſon to be a friend or 
enemy to Mrs. Bennet. e 


During this latter converſation, Booth 
was not in the rom: for he had been 
ſummoned down ſtairs hy the ſerjeant, 
who came to him with news from Mur- 

1y, whom he had met that evening, 
ey who aſſured 2 ſerjeant, that i 
he was deſirous of recovering the debt 
which he had before pretended to 
have on Booth, he might ſhortly have 
an opportunity; for that there was to 
be a very ſtrong petition to the board 
the next time they fat. Murphy ſaid 
farther, that he need not fear having 
his money; for that to his certain 
knowledge the eQutain had ſeveral 
things of great value, and even his 


.children had gold watches, 


This greatly alagmed Booth; and 
ſtill more, when bY forieant reported 
to him from Mupphy, that all theſe 
things had been een in his poſſeſſion 
within a day laſt paſt. He. now plainly 
perceived, as 8 3 that Mur- 
hy himſelf, orhne of his emiſſaries, 
had been the ſugpoſed madman; and 
accounted to himſelf, 
ais ind, for all that had hap- 
pened, concgiving that the deſign was 
to examine 10 che ſtate of his effects, 
and to try, whether it was worth his 
creditors while to plunder him by law. 
At his return to his apartment, he 
communicated What he had heard to 
Amelia and Mrs. Elliſon, not diſguiſ- 
ing his apprehenſions of the enemy's in- 
tentions; but Mrs. Elliſon endeavoured 
to laugh him out of his fears, calling 
him faint-hearted, and aſſuring him he 


might depend on her lawyer. Till 


« you hear from him, ſaid ſhe, © you 
may reſt entirely contented ; for take 
my word for it, no danger can hap- 
pen to you, of which you will not be 
timely apprized by him. And as for 
the fellow that had the impudence to 
come into your room, if he was ſent 
on ſuch an errand as you mention, L 
heartily wiſh I had been at home; I 
would have ſecured him ſafe with a 
conſtable, and have carried him di- 
© realy before Juſtice Threſher. I 
© know the juſtice is an enemy to bai: 
cliffs, on his own account“. 
This heartening ſpeech a little rouzed 
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the courage of Booth, and ſomewhat 
0 aerger though the ſpirits 


CO 

of hoth had been too much hurried, to 
ſuffer them either to give or receive 
much entertainment that eyening ; 
which Mrs. Elliſon S — 
took her leave, and ſeft this yphap- 
py couple to ſeek wet 17 5 ſleep, 
that powerful Friend to the diftreiled; 
thqugh, like other powerful friends, 
he is hot always ready to give his af- 
fiſtance to thaſe who Want it moſt. 


CHAP. IX. 


CONTAINING AVERT STRANGE 
| | INCIDENT. 4 


3 


the carpet. 
cries Amelia, 
Wed an affection 


her. Nay: ſhe hath given me 
frequent b 


« perſon.” | 

« Nay, my dear, cries Booth, © I 
© know, no more of her, nor indeed 
* hardly ſo much as yourſelf. But 
© this I think, that Pl Mrs. Ellifon 
« knows any reaſon why ſhe ſhould 
© not have introduced Mrs. Bennet 
© into your company, ſhe was very 


„much in the wrong in introducing 


ger into it. | 
In diſcourſes of this kind they. paſt 
the remainder of the evening. In the 


morning Booth roſe early, and going 


down ſtairs received from little Betty a 


rceixing, ſoon. 


 iety to the human mind, that we al- 


L IA. 
ſealed note, which contained thefolloy. | 
ing words: As Alike 
5 NET | to lead 
© Beware, beware, beware! Wh 


For 1 apprehe nd a dreadful (rare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a friend's falſe pretence. 


Booth immediately enquired of the 
girl who . note, and wa 
told it came by a chairman, who, har. 
ing delivered it, departed without ſay. 


= * 


he read, ang preſently referred the al. 
vice to the fame affair on which he 
had received thoſe hints from Atkig. 


ing a word. 
le was extremely ſtaggered at what 


„ © wha ( 
fon the preceding evening; but wim lM «vs 
he came to conſider the words more une 
maturely, he could not ſo well recon- « Ho 
cile the two laſt lines of this poetical « cal 
epiftle, if it may be fo called, with 4 
any danger Which the law gave hin ou 

reaſon to apprehend. Mr. Murphy 14 
and his Fans could not be well ſaid to (ba 
18 his innocence or virtue; nor did if 
they attack him under any colour or WW ud 
pretence of friendſhip. | emo 
After — deliberation on this mat. it 
ter, a very flrange ſuſpicion came into E 
his head, and this was that he was be- th 
trayed by Mrs. Elliſon. He had for ſome tn 
time conceived no very high opinion of Wl « ; 
that good gentlewaman, and he now 


began to ſuſpect that ſhe was bribed 


betray him. By this means he 
3 9 could belt account for the ( | 
ſtrange appearance of the ſuppoſed Y 
madman. And when this conceit once 
had birth in his mind, ſeveral circum: 0 
ſtances nouriſhed and improved it. * 


Among theſe were her jocoſe behaviour 
and raillery on that occaſion, and her 
attempt to ridicule his fears from the 
meſſage which the ſerjeant had brought 
1 RY | 

This ſuſpicion was indeed prepoſ; 
terous, and not at all warranted by, 
or even conſiſtent with, the charadter 
and whole behaviour of Mrs. Elliſon; 
but it was the only one which at that 
time ſuggeſted itſelf to his mind, and 
however blameable it might be, it wi 
certainly not unnatural in him to enter- 
tain it: for ſo great a torment is a0X- 


ways endeayour to relieve ourſelves 

from it by gueſſes, however Abit 
in; on all which occaiions, 

or uncertain ; on all Which 0 ike 


Mike and hatred ate the fureſt guides 
5 lead our ſuſpicion to it's object. 
When Ametia roſe to breakfaft, 
Booth produced the note which he trad 
received,  faying, * My dear, you haye 
« ſo often blamed me for keeping ſe- 
« crets from you, and'I have ſo often, 
indeed, endedvoured to conceal ſe- 
« erets of this kind from you with ſuch 
ill ſucceſs, that I think I fhalt never 
more attempt it. Amelia read the 
ktter haſtily, and feemed not a little 
diſcompoſed ; then turning to Booth 
with'a very diſeonſolate countenance, 
he ſaid, * Sure fottune takes a delight 
in terrifying us! What can be the 
« meaning of this? Then fixing her 
cyes attentively on the paper, ſhe pe- 
mſed it for ſome time, till Booth cried,” 
Ho is it poſſible, my Emily, you 
can read ſuck ſtuff patiently ? "Phe 
( verſes are certainly as bad as ever 
( were written.“ I was trying, my 
dear, anſwered ſhe; © to recolle& the 
© hand; for I will take my oathT have 
i ſeen it before, and that very lately ;* 
and ſuddenly ſhe cried out with great 
emotion, © I remember it perfectly now; 
„it is Mrs. Bennet's hand. Mrs. 
Elliſon ſhewed me a letter from her 
ut a day or two ago. It is a very 
remarkable hand, and I am poſrtive 
it is her's. 8 
fit be her's,* cries Booth, what 
' can ſhe poſſibly mean by the latter 
part of her caution? Sufe Mrs. 
i hath no intention to betray 
us! | | 
know not what the means, an- 
ſwered Amelia; © but I am refolved to 
know immediately, for I am certain 
' of the hand. By the greateſt luck 
In the world, ſhe told me yeſterduy 
* whete her lodgings were, when' ſhe 
* preſſed me exceedingly to come and 
es her. She lives but a very fe doors 
from us, and I will go to her this 
* moment,” 
Booth made not the leaſt objection to 
bis wife's deſign. His curioſity was 
indeed as great as her's and ſo was his 


patience to ſatisfy it, though he 


mentioned not this impatience to A- 
melia; and perhaps it had been well 
wy if he had. ord 
elia, therefore, preſently equip- 
herſelf in her walking dreſs, and 


eaying her children to the care of her 


bulband, made all poſſible haſte to Mrs. 
t's lodgings, 
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Amelia waited near five minutes at 
Mrs. Bennet's door before any: one 
came to open it at length amaid-fer- 
vant appeared, who being aſked if Mrs. 
Bennet was at home, IMſwered with 
ſome confuſion in her countenance; that 
ſhe did not know But, Madam, 
ſays ſhe; © if you will fend up your 
name; 1 will go and ee. Amelia 
then told her name; and the wench, 

after ſtaying a conſiderable time, re- 


turned and acquainted her that Mrs. 


Bennet was at home. She was then 
uſhered into a parlour, and told that 
the lady would wait on her e 
In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phraſt is, near a quarter 
of an hour. She ſeemed indeed at this 
time in the miſer ſituation of one 
of thoſe poor wretghts who make their 
morning viſits to e great to ſolicit 
favoutrs;' or perhaps to ſolicit the pay- 
ment of. a debt; for both ir ite 
treated as beggars, aud the latter ſome- 
times confidertd gg the more trouble- 


ſome beggars two. | 
During hei A here, Amelia ob- 

ſerved the hodſ to be in great confu- 

ſton; a great buſtle was heard above 


ſtairs, and the maid ran up and down 
feveral times in & great h 26 wg 

At length Mrs. Bennet herſelf came 
in. She way greatly difordered in her 
looks, ang Had, as the women call it, 
huddled ag her clothes in much hafte ; 
for in trill, ſhe was in bed when A- 
melia fir ch me. Of this fact the in- 
formed her, g the only apology the 
could make for having cauſed her to 


* 


"wait Io long for her company. 


Amelia very readily accepted her a- 
pology, but aſked her with a ſmile, if 
theſe early hours were uſual with her? 
Mrs. Bennet turned as red as ſcarlet 
at the queſtion, and anſwered, No 
© indeed, dear Madam, I am, for the 
* moſt part, a very early riſer ; but I 
© happened accidentally to fit wy 
late laſt night. I am ſure, I had little 
* expeCtation of your intending ſuch a 
« favour this morning.” | 

Amelia, looking very ſtedfaſtly at 
her, ſaid, Is it poſſible, Madam, 
you ſhould think ſuch a note as this 


would raiſe no curioſity in me? She 


then' gave her the' note, aſking her if 
ſhe did not know the hand. 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmoſt 
ſurprize and contuſion at this inſtant. 
Indeed, if Amelia had conceived but 

T 3 the 
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the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion before, the beha- 
viour of the lady would have been a 
ſufficient confirmation to- her of the 
truth. She waited not, therefore, for 
an anſwer: which, indeed, the other 
ſeemed in no haſte to give, but conjured 
her in the moſt eargeſt manner to ex- 
plain to her the meaning of ſo extra- 
ordinary an act of friendſhip: For 
© fo, Lid ſhe, I eſteem it; being 
convinced you muſt have ſufficient 
© reaſon for the warning you have given 
. 

Mrs. Bennet, after ſome heſitation, 
anſwered, I need not, I believe, tell 
you how much I am ſurprized at 
© what you have ſhewn me; and the 
chief reaſon of my ſurprize is, how 
C = came to diſcoyer my hand. Sure, 
Madam, you haye not ſhewn it to 
Mrs. Eldon,” of 
Amelia declared ſhe had not, but 
defired the would queſtion her no far- 
ther. What ſignifies how diſcover- 
« edit, ſince your hand it certainly is? 

IJ own it is, etieg Mrs. Bennet, 
recovering her ſpirits and ſince you 
© have not ſhewn it o hat woman, I 
© am ſatisfied, I begin to gueſs now 
© whence. you might Rave your infor- 
mation: but no matter; I wiſh I had 
© never done any thing of which I 
© ought to be more aſhamed. No one 
can, I think, juſtly accuſe me of a 
* 
c 
c 
* 
o 
6 


crime on that account; and I thank 
Heaven, my thame will never be di- 
rected by the falſe opinion of the 


world. Perhaps it was wrong to ſhew 


my letter; but when I conlider, all 


circumſtances, I can forgive its? 


Since you have gueſſed the truth, 


faid Amelia, © I am not obliged to deny 
© it. She, indeed, ſhewed me your let- 
ter; but I am ſure you have not the 
© leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of it. On 
© the contrary, your behaviour on ſo 
* melancholy an occaſion was highly 
5 praiſe-worthy; and your bearing up 
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under ſuch afflictions, as the loſs of 
© a huſband in ſo dreadful a ſituation 
vas truly great and heroical,” ; 
.* So Mrs. Ellifon, then, hath ſhewn 
you my letter?” cries Mrs. Bennet, 
eagerly. ' 
* Why, did not you gueſs it your. 
ſelf ?* anſwered Amelia; © otherwiſe 
I am ſure I have betrayed my honour 
in mentioning it. I hope you haye 
not drawn me inadvertently into any 
breach of my promiſe. Did you not 
aſſert, and that with an abſolute cer- 
tainty, that you knew ſhe had ſhewn } 
me your letter, and that you was not 
angry with her for ſo doing?” 
4.4 7 am ſo confuſed,” replied Mrs, 
Bennet, that I ſcarce know what I 
« ſay; yes, yes, I remember I did ſay 
© ſo. I wiſh I had no greater reaſon 
to be angry with her than that. 
© For Heaven's ſake, cries Amelia, 
do not delay my requeſt any longer. 
What you ſay now greatly increaſes 
my curiolity ; and my mind will be 
on the rack till you diſcover your 
whole meaning: for I am more and 
more convinced, that ſomething of the 
utmoſt importance was the purport 
of your meſlage.” 
© Of the utmoſt importance indeed,” | 
cries Mrs. Bennet; at leaſt you will 
© own my apprehenſions were ſuffi- 
« ciently well founded. O gracious 
© Heaven, how happy ſhall I think my- 
« ſelf, if I ſhould have. proved your 
« preſervation! I will, indeed, explain 
© my meaning; but in order to diſcloſe 
« all my fears in their juſt colours, I 
« muſt unfold my whole hiſtory to you. 
© Can you have patience, Madam, to 
© liſten to the ſtory of the moſt unfor- 
*. tunate of women?“ : 
Amelia aſſured her of the higheſt 
attention; and Mrs. Bennet ſoon after 
began to relate what is written in the 
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ſeventh book of this hiſtory. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME... 


E 


VOLUME THE THIRD, _. 


BOOK U. 


CHAP. I. 


\ VERY SHORT CHAPTER,, AND 
- CONSEQUENTLY REQUIRING NO 
PRE/ACE. | 


| RS. Bennet having faſten- 
ed the door, and both the 
þ M ladies having taken their 


( * places, ſhe once or twice 


* offered to ſpeak, when 


paſſion ſtopt her utter · 
ance; and after a minute's ſilence, 
ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; upon 
which, Amelia exprefling the utmoſt 
tenderneſs for her, as well by her look 
as by her accent, cried, © What can 
be the reaſon, dear Madam, of all 


© this emotion? O Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Bennet then ſeemed a ſecond 


anſwered ſhe, I find T have under- 
* taken what I am not able to perform. 
* You would not wonder at my emo- 
tion, if you knew you had an adul- 


© treſs and a murderer now ſtanding 


© before you.” 8 92 
Amelia turned as pale as death at 
theſe words; which Mrs. Bennet ob- 
ſerving, collected all the force ſhe was 
able, and a little compoſing her coun- 
tenance, cried, I ſee, Madam, I 
* have terrified you with ſuch dreadful} 
words; but I hope you will not think 
* me guilty of theſe crimes in the 
* blackeſt degree.'—* Guilty!“ cries 
Amelia, O heavens!'——" I believe, 
* mdeed, your candour, continued 
Bennet, will be readier to ac- 
quit me than I am to acquit myſelf. 


ARE. 


* 


7 
. 


„ Indiſcretion, atleaſt, the higheſt, 


© moſt unpardonable indiſcretion, I | 


„ ſhall always lay to my own charge; 
© and when I en the fatal con- 


© ſequences, un never, never for- 
give myſel Here ſhe again be 

to lament in bitter a manner, that 
Amelia endeaypured, as much as ſhe 


was herſelf greatly 
ſhocked) to ſooth and comfort her; 


telling her that if indiſcretion was 


her higheſt "grime, the unhappy tonſe- 
ade her rather an unfortu- 
a guilty perſon; and con- 


© you hay: 
6 bibel and I 
« ceed with your ſtory. 


time going to begin her relation, when 
ſhe cried out, I would, if poſſible, 
© tire you with no more of my unfor- 
© tunate/hfe, than juſt with that part 
which leads to a cataftrophe in which 
TI think you may yourſelf be intereſt. 
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to begin. 


Begin wherever you pleaſe, dear 


Madam, cries Amelia; but I beg 
6 you will conſider my impatience. '— 
6 


do conſider it, anſwereq Mrs. Ben- 
net; and therefore would begin with 


© that part of my ſtory which leads 
directly to what concerns yourſelf : 
© for how, indeed, ſhould my life pro- 
© duce any thing worthy your notice! 
— Do not ſay ſo Madam, cries 
Amelia. I afſure you I have lon 

| | ſuſpectec 


y ſaying, Indeed, Madam, 
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ave raiſed 0 ee to the 
g you will pro- 


ed; but I proteſt I am at a loſs where 
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© have only wanted an opportunity 
to impart to you my deſire of hear- 
© ing them: I beg, therefore, you 
* would make no more apologics.'— 
I will not, Madam, cries Mrs. Ben- 
net, © and yet I would avoid any thing 
trivial; though, jndeed, in ſtories of 
<« diftreſs, eſpecially where love is con- 
« cerned, many little incidents may ap- 
< pear trivial to thoſe who have never 
© felt the paſſion, which to delicate 
minds are the moſt intereſting part 
© of the whole. '—"" Nay, but, dear 
Madam, cries Amelia, this is all 
preface. * 

Well, Madam, anſwered Mrs. 
Bennet, I will conſider your impa- 
« patience.* She then rallied all = 
ſpirits in the beſt ne ſhe could, 
and began as is written in the next 
dhapter. 45 : * a | 

And here poſſibly the reader will 
blame Mrs. Bennet for taking her tory 
ſo far back, and relating ſo much of 
her life in which: Amelifhad no con- 
cern ; but in truth, ſh&ywas deſirous 
of inculcating a good op ion of herſelf, 
from recounting tho tranſactions 
where her conduct was unexception- 
able, before ſhe came to thig more dan- 


riec 6 my dear, I fuppofe 
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THE | BEGINNING OF MRS. BEN- 
NET'S HISTORY. 

c 1 Was the younger of two daugh- 
1 ters of a clergyman in Eſſex; 
© of one in whoſe praiſe if I ſhould m- 
$ dalge my fond heart in ſpeaking, I 
© think my invention could not outgo 
* the reality. He was, indeed, well 
« worthy of the cloth he wore; and 
* that; I think, is the higheſt character 
© ©man canvobtain. ws." 
During the firſt part of my life, 
© &ven'till Lreached my ſixteenth year, 
F can recollect nothing to relate to 


on e days 
in looking back n ee 
we caſt our eyes on a calm ſea, tþ 
object ariſes to my view. All 5. 
pears one ſcene of happineſs and tran. 
quility. | 
* On theday, then, when I became 
ſixteen years old, muſt I begin my 
hiſtory ; for on that day I firſt taſted 
the bitterneſs of forrow. _ 
My father, beſides thoſe'preſcribed 
by our religion, kept five feſtivals 
every year. Theſe were on his wed. 
Gs ay, and on the birth-day of 
each of his little family. On theſe 
occaſions he uſed to invite two or 
three neighbours to his houſe, 2nd 
to indulge himſelf, as he ſaid, in 
great exceſs; for ſo he called drink- 
ing a pint of very ſmall punch; 
and, indeed, it might appear exceſs 
to one who en other ; wn rarely 
taſted any liquor ſtronger than ſmall- 
beer. : ; Feat 
Upon my unfortunate birth-day, 
© then, when we were all in a high de- 
* gree of mirth, my mother having left 
© the room after dinner, and ſtaying 
away pretty long, my father ſent me 
to ſee for her. I went according to 
his orders; but though I ſearched the 
whole houſe, and called after her 
without doors, I could neither fee nor 
hear her. I was a little alarmed at 
this (though far from ſuſpecting any 
great miſchief had befallen her) and 
ran back to acquaint my father, who 
anſwered coolly (for he was a mat 


of the calmeſt temper,) © Very well, 
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me is not gone 
© far, and will be here immediately.“ 

Half an hour or more paſt after this, 

„hen, ſhe not returning, my father 

© himſelf epreſſed ſome ſurprize at her 

« ſtay; Milaring, it muſt be ſome 

© matter of, importance which c6uld 

« detain her at that time from her 

company. His ſurprize now increaſed 

every minute; and he began to grow 

uneaſy, and to ſhew fufſicient iymp- 

e tors in his countenance of What he 

felt within. He chen diſpatcheck the 
© ſervant maicꝭ to enquire after her miſ. 

© treſs in che pariſh; but waited not 

© her return; for the was ſcarce gone 

out of doors, before he begged leave 
© 6f bis gueſts to go himlelt on the 
fame errand. The company nov 
« broke up, and attended my father, 
him hopes 
6 that 


© all endcayouring to give 


7 
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« thatno miſchief had A ed. They 
i ſearched the whole pariſh, but in vain: 
« they could neither ſee my mother, nor 
hear any news of her. My father 
c returned home in a ſtate little ſhort 
« of dittraction. His friends in vain 
« attempted to adminiſter either advice 
« or comfort; he threw himſelf on the 
« floor in the maſt hitter agonies of 
« deſpair. R | 
« Whilſt ke lay in this condition, my 
« (ter and myſelf lying by him, all 
«equally, I believe, and compleatly | 
« miſerable, our old ſervant maid came 
© intathe-roam, and cried out, her mind 
' miſgave her, that ſhe knew where 
( her miſtreſs was. Upon theſe words, 
© my father ſprung from the floor, 
© and aſked her eagerly, „Where?“ 
But, oh! Mrs. Booth, how can I 
© deſcribe the particulars of a ſcene to 
« you, the remembrance of which chills 
© my blood with horror, and which 
© the agonies of my mind, when it paſt, 
made all a ſcene of confuſion! The 
( fat, then, in ſhort was this: my 
© mother, who was a moſt indulgent 
« miſtreſs to one ſervant, which was all 


(we kept, was unwilling, I ſuppoſe, 


(to difturb her at her dinner; and 
( therefare went herſelf to fill her tea- 
( kettle at a well, into which, ſtretch- 
Ling herſelf too far, as we imagine, 
* the water then being very low, the 
fell with the tea-kettle in her hand. 
The mifling this, gave the poor old 
© wretch the firſt hint of her ſuſpicion, 
© which, upon examination, was found 
to be too well grounded. 

What we all ſuffered on this occa+ 
© fion may more eaſily be felt than 


it, that unleſs you have a to ſee 


3 which Amelia having drank off, 
lared ſhe found herſelf much bet- 


me and then Mrs.-Bennet proceeded 


Vill not dwell on a ſcene which 
{I fe hath already ſo much affected 
* your tender heart, and which is as 
\-difagreeable. to me to relate, as it can 
* be to you to hear. I will, therefore, 
| only mention to you the behaviour of 


} 
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my father on this occaſion, which was 
indeed becoming a philoſopher and a 
«© chriſtian divine. Gn the day after 
my mother's funeral, he ſent for my 
ſiſter and myſelf inte his room; where, 
after many careſles, and every demon- 
« ftration of fatherly tendernefs, as well 


in ſilence as in wards, he began to en- 


© hort us to bear withpatience the great + 
calamity that had befWlen us; ſaying, 

that as every human cogent, how 

terrible ſoever, muſt happen to us by. 
divine permiflian at deal, à due ſenſe 
of our duty to our great Creator, muſt 
© teach us an abſolute ſubmiſhon to his 


will. Not only ee but com- 

mon ſenſe muſt tea $ this ; © for, 
„% oh! my dea ren, cries he, 
« how vain is all fehiſtance, all repin- 
„„ ing! Could tie waſh back again 
« my angel fromthe grave, I ſhauld 
cc drain all the Juices of my body 
© through my eye but, oh1-couldwe 
6 fill up that curſ@well with our tears, 
« how fruitleſs Huld be all our for- 
« row!” I thine” 1 repeat you his 
very word dor the impreſſion WP, | 


made on ni never to be obliterated.” 
« He then preeded to comfort us with 


© the chearfuſfhought that the loſs was 
entirely our own, and that my mother 
« was greatly gainer bythe accident 
« which W lamented. * I have a 
„Fries he, my children, and 
ea mother now amongſt the 
yenly choir: how ſelfiſh, there- 
«c fore is all our grief! how cruel to 
te her We all our wiſhes!“ In this 
mani he talked to us near half an 


_.<hqur, though I mutt frankly own to 


pon, his arguments had not the im- 
' ſcribed,'— It may indeed, anſwer- me! $A 
s » y indeed, anſwer» 


el Amelia; © and I am ſo fn ef 


"mediate good effect on us which they 
© deferved ; for we retired from him 
< very.Alittle the better for his exhorta- 
tions. However, they became every 
day more and more foreible upon cur 
«© recolle&on : indeed; they were great- 
© ly ſtrengthened by his example; for 
cin this, as in alt other inftances, he 


0 2 tifed the doctrines which he 
taugh 


t. From this day he never men- 
© tioned my mother more, and ſoon 
after recovered his uſual chearfulnsſs 
in public; though I have reaſon to 
think he paid many a bitter ſigh in 
+ private to that remembrance, which 
neither philofophy nor chriſtianity 
« could expinges> 7 Hoon oe 

My father's advice, enforced by his 
© example, together with the NN | 
| 4 0 
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poor mother to the 


© hurt, grows, as it WE 


_ © ceptible degrees, they have M 
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of ſome of our friends, aſſiſted by © le& my ſtudies, in which Thad mate 
that ableſt of all the mental phyfi- 


« cians, Time, in a few months pretty 


well reſtored my tranquility, when 


fortune made a ſecond attack on my 
< quiet; My filter, whom 1 dearly 
© loved, and who as watmly returned 
my affection, had fallen into an ill 
c ſtate of health ſome time before the 
« fatal aceident Which I have related. 


She was, indeed, at that time ſo much 


© better, that we had great hopes of 
© her perfect recovery; but the diforder 
© of her mind on that dreadful occa- 


I will not tire Mu, dear Madam, 
« with repetitions of grief; I wilt only 
mention two obſefyations which have 
© occurred to me from reflections on the 
< two loſſes I have e The 
« firſt is, that a mind once violently 
weys, callous to 
© any future impreſſions v#F 
© 1s never capable of feel 
< pangs a ſecond time. 
< ſervation is, that the arrows of for- 
< tune, as well as all others, derive 
< their force from the Mcity with 
vyhich they are diſcharged for when 
< they approach you by flow 


< little power to do you miſels e ; 
The truth of theſe obſeryati 
experienced, not only in y own 


© heart, but in the behaviour off, 
© father, whoſe philoſophy ſeem 4 


7 — a compleat triumph over wis 
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tter calamity, 15 
Our family was now reduced to 

© two; and my father grew extremely 
fond of me, as if he had now con- 
ferred an entire ſtock of affection on 
me, that had before been divided. 


ling, his whole comfort, his all. He 
committed the whole charge of his 
| houte to my care, and gave me the 
name of his little houſe-keeper, an 
2ppellation of which I was then as 
proud. as any miniſter of ſtate can be 
of his titles. But though I was very 
induſtrious in the diſcharge of my oc- 
cupation, I did not, however, neg- 


a> g- 
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His words, indeed, teſtified no leſs; 
for he *. called me his only dar- 


© ſo great a proficiency, that I was he. 
© come a pretty miſtreſs of the 
Latin language, and had made ſome 
c| progreſs in the Greek, I believe 
Madam, I have formerly acquainted 
« you, that learning was the chief eſ. 
tate I inherited of my father, in which: 
© he had inſtructed me from my earlieſt 
youth. ; 3 
The kindneſs of this good man had 
© at length wiped off the remembrance 
of all loſſes; and I, during two 
We 7 led a life of great tranquility, 
© I think I might almoſt ſay, of perfect 
©. happineſs. , | 
I was now in the nineteenth year 

© of my age, when my father's good 
fortune removed us from the county 
< of Eſſex into Hampſhire, where 2 
© living was en; on him by one 
© of his old ſchool-fellows, of twice 
© the value of what he was before poſ- 
© ſefled of. | | 
His predeceſſor in this new living 

© had died in very indifferent circum- 
© ftances,' and had left behind him a 
. widow with two ſmall children. My 
father, therefore, who, with great 
© ceconomy, had a molt generous ſoul, 
© bought the whole furniture of the 
parſonage- houſe at a very high price: 
© tome of it, indeed, he would have 
« -wanted ; for though our little habi- 
© tation in Eſſex was moſt completly 
„ furniſhed, yet it bore no proportion 
to the largeneſs of that houſe in which 
© he was now to dwell. 
His motive, however, to the pur- 
chaſe was, I am convinced, ſolely 


: 3 ; which appeared ſuthcient- 

pl by the price he gave, and may be 
Kanther intorced by the kindneſs he 
mes the widowin another inſtance : 
Aland her an apartment for 
© the uſe offherſeif and her little fa- 
* mily ; which; he told her, ſhe was 
© welcome to'enjoy as long as it ſuited 
© her conveniency, ©. ; 

© As this widow. was very young, 
and generally thought to be tolerabl 
pretty, though I on dhe had a ca 
„with her eyes which. I never liked, 
my father, you may ſuppole, acted 
© from a leſs noble principle than I 
© have hinted : but I muſt in juſtice 
« acquit-him ;z for theſe kind offers 
« were made her before ever he had ſeen 
© her face ; and I have the —_— 
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«fan to think, that, for a long time 
i after he had ſeen her, he beheld her 


(with much in difference. 


This act of my father's gave me, 
« when I firſt 3 it, great ſatisfac- 
«tion 3 for T may, at leaſt, with the 
of the ancient philoſophers, 
«call myſelf a lover of generoſity: but 
i when I became acquainted with che 
; widow, 1 was till more delighted 
{ with what my father had done; for 
though I could not agree with thoſe 
ho thought her a conſummate 
beauty, 1 x e was 
very fully 4 of the power 
— 6 Ferſelf agreeable ;- and 
i this power ſhe exerted - with fo 
much ſucceſs, - with . 
. induſtry to oblige, that within 
| —— I — in the higheſt 
manner pleaſed with my new ac- 
' quaintance, and had contracted the 
( moſt ſincere friendſhip for her. 

© But if I was fo pleaſed with the 
' widow, my father was by this time 
( enamoured of her. She had, indeed, 
by the moſt artful conduct in the 
world; ſo infinuated herſelf into his' 
( fayour, ſo entirely infatuated him, 
that he never ſhewed the leaſt marks 
© of chearfulneſs in her abſence, and 
could in truth ſearce bear that ſhe 
' ſhould be out of his ſight. 

© She had managed this matter ſo 


„well, (O ſhe is the moſt artful of 


* women!) my father's heart was "ue 
before I ever ſuſpected it was in dan- 
; 75 The diſcovery, you may eaſily 
believe, Maflam, was not pleaſing. 
' The name of a mother-in-law ſound- 
ed dreadful in my ears; nor could 
* hear the thought of parting agaj 
with a ſhare in thoſe dear affeGions; 
* of which I had purchaſed ti ele 
0 loſs of a beloved ig and 

In the firſt hurry and fliſorder of 
my mind on this occaſion, I com- 
' mitted a erimggof the higheft kind 
' againſt all the Is of prudence and 
' diferetion. + I took the young lady 
* herſelf very Wund ly to taſk; treated 
ber deſigns on my father as little 
{ better than a deſign to commit a 
* theft; and in my paſſion, I believe, 
; laid ſhe might be aſhamed to think 

of-marrying a man old enough to 


g he almoſt was. TS 1 


| © The lady on this occaſion acted © from my eyes, 3 him wi 


* 
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©. finely-the part of a hypocrite... She, 
« aff to be highly affronted at my 


brought me to diſeredit the evidence 


of my on eyes and ear. 


day into a more violent paſſion with 
me than I had ever -legn him in be- 
«© fore, and aſłed me, whether I in- 
© tended to return his paternal fond- 


* neſs by aſſuming the right of con- 
6. 22 inclinations ? with more 
*. of the like kindz which fully con- 
© yinced me what -Þ between 
him and the laqy nd how little I 
© had injured her my ſuſpicions. 


_ © Hitherto,, Ton, my aver- 

* ſion to this mati had been princi- 

« pally on my owlyagcount; for. I had 
uo ill opinion ofthe woman, though 
© I thought neitheg her circumſtances, 


which, haq dt our quarrel become 
public in ix ä 


haps, have tl 

« I was informed, that this gentle 
* obliging creature, as the had at firſt 
appeared me, had the ſpirit of a 
tigreſs, aid was by many believed 
to have Moken the heart of her firſt 
6 huſbay | | 


© firmed me upon examination, I 
« reſolve@mnotito ſuppreſs it. On. this 
© occaſiontortune ſeemed to favourme,' 


Siving- me a"ſpeedy opportunity 


© humour. He now firſt began to open 


« that he had formerly had ſome reli- 
« pious objections to bigamy, but he 
© had very fully conſidered the matter, 
© and bad ſatisfied himſelf of it's lega-' 


. © lity, - He then faithfully promi ſed 


© me, that no ſecond marriage ſhoutd' 


in the leaſt im air his affection for 


© me; and concluded with-the higheſt 
« eulogiums on theg ſs of the wi - 
© dow, proteſting that it was her vir- 
« tues, and not her perſon, with which 
he was enam 


| I now fell upon my knees before 
de her grandfather; for ſo in reality 6 him, and bathing his hand in my | 


© tears, which flowed very plentifull 


all 


rr 


auth of this matter being con- 


Ming my father alone and in good 


* 
1 
4 
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+ all 1 had heard; and was ſo very im- 
« prudent, I might almoſt ſay ſo cruel, 
© as to diſeloſe the author of my infor- 
0 mation. 1 ; © Lp >? 

My father heard me without any 
indication of paſſion ; and anſwered 
coldly, that it there was any proof 
aof ſuch facts, he ſhould decline any 
farther thoughts ot this match. But 
& child, ſaic de, though I am far 


from ſuſp ging the truth of what 
48 1 tell die, as far as regards your 
% knowledge; yet you know the in- 


« clination of the world to flander.” 
However, before we parted, he pro- 
c. miſed to make a proper enquiry into 
what I had ggld him—But I afk 
pour pardon, dear. Madam; I am 


© running minutel) Into thoſe particu- 


6. lars of my life, i 
„ Bot the: leaſt concen. 1 

Amelia ſtopt her Friend ſhort in her 
apology; and thowgh, perhaps, ſhe 
thought her impertznent enough, yet 
(ſuch was her good breeding) the gave 
her many aiſarances” of a curioſity to 
know every. incident ofcher life which 
ſhe could remember. After which, 
Mrs. Bennet proceeded in the next 
chapter. 5 N x78 0 1 e 5 
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CONTINDATION OF ARS — 
STORY. 4 

- © Þ Think, Madam,” ſaid les. 
A net, 4 I told you mx 


next morning he was married to the 
© widow. POOP OT : 
But though he gave no credit to 
my information, I had ſufficient rea- 
ſon tô think he did not forget it, by 
the reſentment which he ſoon diſco- 


R c W a 


hach named as my informers, 
Nor was it long before I had good 
cauſe to believe, that my father's new 
wife was perfectly well acquainted 
with the good opinion I had of her, 
© not only from her uſage of me, but 
from certain hints which ſhe threw 
© forth with an air of triumph. One 
day, particularly, I remember ſhe 
« ſaid to my father, upon his mention- 


* 


= K a 


AMELTA. 
ing nis age, „ O, my dear, I hope 


© cruel 2 a ſtep - mother; nor of 
e 


© tification.to perceive the gradual and 


c mikreſs of my father's will, that ſhe 
could make him uſe me ill, the could 

b 41 ; 
e 


vered to both the perſons whom 1 


upbraiding me with 


„you have many years to |; 
e unleſs, indeed; rents been 
<< as to break your heart.“ She ſpoke 
< theſe words, looking me full in the 
© face; and accompanied them with x 
© ſneer, in which the higheſt malice 
© was viſible, under a thin covering of 
affected pleaſantx. 

. + I will not entertain you, Madam, 
« with any thing ſo common as the 


© what affected me much more; the 
* unkind behaviour of a father under 
© ſuch an influence. It thall ſuffice 
© only to tell you, that I had the mor- 


daily decreaſe of my father's affec- 
© tion. His ſmiles were converted into 
© frowns 3 the tender appellations of 
© child, and dear, were exchanged for 
plain Molly, that girl, that creature, 
and ſometimes much harder names. 
I was at firſt turned all at once into 
© a Cypher, and at laſt ſeemed to be 
* coniidered as a nuĩſance in the family, 
Thus altered was the rean of whom 
© I gave you ſuch a charucter at the 
entrance on my ſtory; but alas! he 
no longer acted from his on excel - 
© lent diſpoũtion; but was in every 
thing governed and directed by my 
© mother-in-law. In fact, whenever 
© there is great diſparity of years be- 
« tween huſband and wife, the younger 
© 18, I believe, always poſſeſſed of abſo- 
© lute power over the elder: for ſuper- 
« ſtition- itſelf is a leſs firm ſupport of 
© abſolute power than dotage, 
But though his wife was ſo entirely 


perfectly ſubdue his under- 
nemg, as to prevent him from 
© being 


ap cious of ſuch ill uſage; 
and 3 conſciouſneſs he began 
© inveterately to hate me. Of this 
© hawed he gave me numberleis in- 
© ſtances; and, Iproꝶſt to you, I know 
© not any other reaſonfor it than what 
© I have aſfigued; and the cauſe, 25 
© experience hath convinced me, 1s 
adequate to the effect. e 
While I was in this wretched ſitua- 
© tion, my father's unkindneſs har- 
ing almoſt broken my heart, 
* came one day into my room with 
more anger in his countenance than 
© I had ever ſeen and after bitterly 
my undvutifv! 
© behaviour, 


FFF WS. oe. 6 0 8 


behaviour, both to himſelf and his 


+4 worthy conſort, he bid me pack up 


my alls, and immediately prepare 
to quit his houſe; at the ſame time 
gor me a letter, and told me, that 
« would acquaint me where I might 
i find a home ; adding, that. he doubt- 
{ ed not but I expected, and had in- 
« deed ſolicited the invitation; and 
i left me with a declaration that- he 
(would have no ſpies in his family. 
The letter I found, on opening it, 
© was from my father's on ſiſter; 
gut before I mention the contents, I 
{ will give you a ſhort ſketch of her 
(character, as it was ſomewhat par- 


tieular. Her perſonal charms were 


not great, for ſhe was very tall, very 
thin, and very homely. Of the de- 
felt of her beauty, ſhe was perhaps 
ſenſible; her vanity, therefore, re- 
i treated into her mind, where there is 
' no looking-glaſs, and conſequently, 


here we can flatter- ourſelves with 


| diſcovering almoſt whatever beauties 


i wepleaſe. This is an encouraging 


' ercumitance; and yet I have ob- 
i ſerved, dear Mrs. Rooth, that few 


vomen ever ſeek theſe comforts from 


within, till they are driven to it b 


i deſpair of finding any food for their 

' ranity from without. Indeed, I be- 
i heve, the firſt wiſh of our whole ſex 

u to be handſome,” „ 
Here hoth the ladies fixed their eyes 


on. the glaſs, and both ſmilet. 
© My- aunt, - however, 
Mrs, Bennet, from deſpair of gain- 


ung any applauſe this way, had appli- *- 
' ed bertel entirely to the con a 
bon of her underſtanding, and ha 


improved this to ſuch a pitch, thatd 
' theage of fifty, at which ſhe willimow 
urived, ſhe had contratedglthearty 
' contempt for much the te 

' of both ſexes z for the 


idiots; and fox, the men, as 


* theadmirers 0 nota." That word, 
' and fool, welt almoſt conſtantly in 
ber mouth, and were beſtowed with 


great liberality among all her ac- 


2 had 2-72 TP: 1 d; 2 

„ his lady ha t one day only 
my father's — in near two 
; econd marriage. At her de- 
, rture ſhe took occaſion to whiſper 
de her opinion-of the widow, whom 
lie called a pre 
bow her b 


© then 
© cion of | what afterwards happe 


© plentifully beſto 


not only as / 


© expreflion in 1 


continued 


to my aunt, by | 
- © ſeverations of my innocence; but 
- © they were all to no purpoſe. Al 


"Years; it was about a month before 


idiot, and wonder- | 
could bear ſuch * ſuit, ſhe could notggenceal the excef- 
8 4 2 Ws 


1 

comp eee roof; for neither 
or Thad, at that time, any ſuſpi - 

ned. 


The letter which my father had juſt 
© received, and which was the firſt ſhe 
© had ſent hin ſince his marriage, was 


of ſuch a natuſe; that Iſhould/be un- 
« pult if Iblamed im for being of- 
fended; fool and het were both 
ved"; ity as well 
6 "= himſe 5 ab — . 
« what, perhaps, had principally / of- 
© fended 8 that part Laich re- 


* lated to me for after much pane- 
= -gyric on my underſtanding, and 8 


y of ſuch* a 
his match 
the difcretion, 
as it related himtelf, but as a 
+ downright act i tier to me. One 

h. I ne ver forget. 1 


© {ſaying he was u 
6 —— | 


% Vou have pla fai the, 14 2 
„% woman above ur daughter, Who, 


pleaſed with her preſent invi- 


s that it was impoſſible not to be a 70 


gainer H any exchange. 
e 


F could not, however, bear the 


* thoughts of leaving my father wich 


© an impreſſion on his mind againſt me 
© which 1 did not deſerve. ' Fenden- 
c voor n | 
« ſuſpicions of my-having complaine 

- 7 he moſt earneſt aſ- 


my tears, all my yows, and all my 
c entreatics, were fruitleſs. My new 
© mother indeed appeared to be my ad- 
© yocate;; but the aed her part very 


poorly, and far from counterfeiting 


any deſire of ſucceeding in m 


« ive. 


taten. To ſay the truth, I led fo 
natdit -* wretched a life *where I then was, 


4 1, AM 
* five joy which lhe felt on the occa- 


© had too mi of the former to admit 
„any of latter. The fatigue of 
„my journey, and the agitation of my 


c mind; joined to my faſting, ſo over- 
_ © powered my ſpirits, that when I was 

taken from my horſe I immediately 
_< fainted away'in'thearms of the man 
ho deen 
aunt expreſſed great aſtoniſhment at 
ſeeing me in ii zondition, with my 
eyes almoſt ſwollen out of my head 
with tears; but <a” rs letter, 
. © 'which I delivenss ſoon after I 
came to myſelf pretty well, I be- 
- © lieye, cured aa rize. She often 


_ © ſmiled 'with'a nh 


it; and having p nced her bro- 


- £0rher to be a fool, 


„ me, and with ag uch afability 


ns poſſible, (for thi 
„ uneaſy, dear 40 
e come to the houſe ol 
% one who hath ſenſe Mough to diſ- 
* cern the author of all th 
6% depend upon it, child, I will, ere 
c long, make fomepeopley 


b trels of 2 aid, Don't be 


4 their folly. This kill reception 


gave me ſome came my aunt 

4 1:8 aſſuring me that the Would. [ 
-« vihce him how unjuſtly he ad ae 

' © cuſed me of having made A em? 


. * plaints to her A paper wat Mas no 


began between theſe two, which not 1 itherto' my aunt had in general 
© treated. me with ſome degree of af- 
but her behaviour began now 


eHanged. She ſoon took an op- 


only fixed an'irreconcileable hatred 


between them, but confirmed my fa- 5 
' © ther's'diſpleaſure againſt me, and in 


© the end, I believe, did me no ſervice 
© with my aunt; for I was conſidered 
4 by both as the cauſe of their diſſen- 
tion; though, in fact, my ſtep- mo- 
© ther, who very well knew the affec- 
tion my aunt had for her, had long 
-< fince done her buſineſs with my ta- 
ther; and as for my aunt's affection 
towards him, it had been abating ſe- 
„ vera} years, from an apprehenſion 
that he did not pay ſufficient defe- 
rence to her underſtanding. 
© had lived about half à year with 
" my aunt, hn I heard of my ſtep- 


from my ſaddle. My 


re of contempt 
and anger, While the was reading 


olly, for you are 


e miſchief: 


Mamed of 


. 9 
e 
& by, o 


© mother's being delivered of a 

© andthe great joy my fatherex 4 
on that occaſion; but, poor man, he 

lived not long to enjoy his happinek 
for within à month afterwards hat 
the melancholy news of his death. 


Notwithſtanding 


all the diſobliga- 


© tions I had lately received from him, 
I was ſincerely afflicted at my loſs of 


him. All his kindneſs to me in my 
*. infancy, all his kindnefs to me while 
I was growing up, recurred to m 


memory, raiſed a 


\ ©, melancholy ideas, and totally obli. 
terated all thoughts of his latter be. 
* haviour, for which I made alſo every 
© allowance, and every excuſe in my 


© Power. 


But what may, perhaps, appey 
more extraordinary, my aunt began 
* ſoon to ſpeak of him with concern, 
She ſaid he had ſome underſtanding 
formerly, though his: paſſion for that 
vile woman had, in a great meaſure, 
' © obſcured it; and one day, when ſhe 
Was in an 1[]l-humour with me, ſhe 
had the cruelty to throw out a hint, 
that ſne had never quarrelled with her 
brother, if it had not been on my ac- 


count. 6 


©, plucked-out by all 


© wife, So far, however, ſhe prevail 
ed, that though he died poſſeſſed of 
© upwards of 20001. he left me 10 
more than 1001; which, as he ex- 


; My father, during his life, had 
a friend; of ©: allowed my aunt very handſomely 
for my board; for generoſity was too 
deeply riveted in his nature to be 


8 


thouſand tender 


the power of his 


could not live on 


the intereſt of my own, it was high 
* time for me to confider about going 
© into the world. She added, that her 
brother having mentioned my ſetting 


up in ſome bulinefs 


very fooliſh ; that I had been bred to 


in his will, Was 


© nothing; and beſides, that the ſum 
©: was too trifling to ſet me up in 41) 


© way of reputation'z 
* therefore, ws think 
going into ſervice. 


ſhe. defired me, 
of immediately 


0 This 


0 
4 
1 
4 
| 


AMR LIT A. 
3 This advice was Perbape. right _ 


hz .and-I told her I Was very 
"ont — do as ſhe dure me, but 
; I was at that time in an ill, ſtate of 
« health 3 1 deſi 


« which: was not 9 be paid 5 
m. ue; 
. 1 has — to Gafy —— 5 for 
my board, to which. the 
s ſented. I :$4H#% 


And now, an, ſaid Mrs. 1 nacious of 


Bennet, fi 


to you ole matters v 
« wetly to that great cataſtzop 6of my 


ear was, in d l, 


thought 
ily con- 435 25 1 M wy Father 


s 
„his two daughters; recommendipg i it 
©tq iy 8 on his death- ow, 


© IR their couſin with money {\ 
cient to keep him at the univerſity, 


red 25 1 to £ till he ſho! dbecapable of ordination. 
ame tay, with ber till my legacy, 


< But agHoap chte this kind 
the young ladies, 
« who. received thou, 2000 each, 

regard the laft 
. 7 beſides 
th of them were ku. ihe te- 
their money, 


kindneſs to 
to let him 


© him, and thought pro 


+ lifes 19500 hath — — my giv- -f 1 that thayt nap he n 


ling you this trouble, and of trying 
tience in this Fan , 


6 your p 
.notwithſtand 


im e e in 
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\ FARTHER CONTINUATION. ; 


1 my aunt dwelt, was a young 
« fellowof about four-and-twent: 

had been leftan orphan in his i N 
Handentirely unprovided for, when an 
© uncle had the; goodneſs to take care 
* of his education, both at ſchool and 


. 3 univerſity. 955 the young . 


(tleman was intended for the church, 


* his-uncle, though he had two daugh- Fl, 
ters of his oon, and no ve large, J 


fortune, purchaſed for him 


* preſentation, of a living of near a . 4 


ag „The incumbent, at then 
the, purchaſe, was und 
2 lixty, and in apparent gi 
. notwithſtanding. which 
+ after the bargain, and Jon before _. 
© the nephew was capable - orders; 
ſo chat the uncle wa$ obliged to give 
the living s clergyman, to hold it 
4 till the — man came of r 


Kaige 
The young Euntkenen had not at- 
tained his pro rag taking orders, 


© when he begs e 3 to loſe his 


1 and only friend; who, think- 


ng he had ſufficiently provided for 
hie nephew, by, the purchaſe of the 
14 living, conhdered him no farther in 
his will, but divided all the fortune 
af had which he died poſſeſſed between 


i 2 1 e 
ber impa- 
beuge, Ten ery nn wer to this; A year to-ftay 
and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded to re- 118 

thee . . 7%, inge 


| Lp * h OOY 


HE curate of the pariſh here 


co Ki 


d the hem of too 


5 18 liſtre 


n this diſtz he. 3 be. met 
who had the good- na- 

4 F. lend * the 151 ok twenty 
un 84: 0 


* Sp a Yau 
Tx -lified to ho it. 


WI it us hard! | 
« 3 oo 1 225 


ca ſhiftge 2 oþ oP all difficulties, 
till h@became of due age to take upon 
© him the character of a neon. 
© He Xt a repaired to that cler 
eim his uncle had given 
pon the conditions above - men- 
ned, to procure a title to ordina- 

| 10 : but this, to his great ſur rize 


* nat Naht him {0 much as the conclu- 
* fion he drew frum it; for he could 
ab have but little hopes, that the man 


, who could have the cruelty to refuſe 

© him a title, would youchſafe after- 

« wards to deliver u up. to him . 
0 ü 


© of ſo conſiderable a value; 
„Was it long before this worthy i 7 


« cumbent told. bim plainly, that he 
© yalued his eie plainly, at too 


£ High 4.0305 50 part with them ja any 
one; nay, he pretended ſcrupl wo of 


© conſcience, and ſaid, that if 


made any light HO wh Ch T 
did not. now well remember 


were wicked and void ; that he Label 
| 4 6 | 


they. wore 
ing, I am oing to open © great enemies to the £9ulin, on ac- 
lead di- count of, their father's, 


= by 


WE mortification, was abſolutely re- 
Ws ed him. '' 
The immediate diſappointment did © 


DO 4 


* — — oo Ser nn 


* 


- ' dy than he cou 
»WVithout fin. 


done who muſt, I am ſure, haye felt 
„ ͤ -  : 
Amelia ſmiled, and Mrs. Bennet 
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- © gpon Mmſelf as married to his pa- 
- © riſh, and be could no more give it 
id give up his wife, 
The poor young fellqv was now o- 
- © bligedto ſeek farther fora title, which 
at length heobtained from the rector 
of the pariſh here my aunt lived. 

He Hag ng 


, before an intimate acquaint- 
© anee grew between him and my aunt, 
© forſhewasa 
were the on! 
4 the coun 


J 


The fl 
_ © bour's chriſtening, where ſhe ſtood 


« godmotker. | Heng the diſplayed her 
of knowledge, in 

order to captivats Mr. Bennet, (I 
* ſuppoſe, Magam you already gueſs - 


Whole little ſtock: 


© that to haye been hie name) and be- 
fore they parted, gave him a very 
. * ſtrong invitation to her houſe. 
Not a word paſſedat this chriſten. 
« ing between Mr. Bennet and myſelf; 
© but our eyes. were if unemployed. 


Here, Madam, I firlf felt a pleaſing 


' © unealineſs, yet did 


could not keep my eyes off from the 
object which cauſed my chyfuſion, 
and which I was at once afraid « 
and enamoured with. BuF why do 
I attempt to deſcribe my htuation to 


went on thus: O Mrs. Booth, had 


you ſeen che perſon of whom am now. 
« ſpeaking, you would nat condemn 


— 


the Tuddennels of my love. Nay, 


indeed, I had ſeen him there before, 
though this was the firſt time I had 
ever heard the muſic of his voice. 
O! it was the ſweeteſt that was eber 


— 


the very next day. She imputed 


charms of her underſtandi 
refolved to loſe no opportunity in iin- 


+» © 


gined he had conceiv<d of her. She 
- 4 became by this delire quite ridieu- 


long been ſettled in the 


eat admirer of the cler- 
- © gy, and uſed frequently to ſay, they 
y converſable creatures in 


> time ſhe 500 in this gen- 


*. tleman's company was at a neigh- - 


| | _* fillygi 
< kind of confuſion, which I know not 
© how to deſcribe} I. felt a kind of 

| ne with to be 
© without it. I longed Þ be alone, 
yet dreaded the hour of parting. 1 


aid of, 


Mr. Bennet came to viſit my aunt - 


this reſpectful haſte to the powerful 
„ and 


proving the opinion which ſhe ima- 


© gallimatias ſcarce credible; - 
Mr, Bennet, as Tafterwardsfount 
fav her in the ſame light with myſet, 
© but as he was a very ſenſible add 
' © well-bred man, be ſo well conceall 
_ © his opinion from us both; that Ii; 
' © almoſt angry, and ſhe was'pleaſld 
even to raptures, declaring herldf 
charmed with his underſtandin ; 
though indeed he had ſaid very H. 
tle, oy I believe he heard hinſelf 
into her inion, while he gan 
himſelf to Terk: e 5 55 
The two firſt viſits which Mr. Ben. 
net made to my aunt, though I wi 
in the room all the time, I never ſpoke 
a word ; but on the third, on ſothe 
argument which aroſe between them, 
Mr. Bennet referred himſelf to me. 
© I took his ſide of the queſtion, as in- 
© deed I muſt to have done juſtice, and 
0 — two or three words of Latin, 
«* My aunt reddened at this, and ex- 
« preſſed great diſdain of my opinion, 
© declaring: ſhe was aſtoniſhed that a 
man of Nur. Bennet's underſtanding 
could appeal to the judgment of a 
* Is ſhe, ſaid my aunt, 
© bridling herſelf, „fit to decide be- 
«© tween us? Mr. Bennet ſpoke very 
© favourably of what I had faid; upon 
* which my aunt burſt al moſt into a 
rage, treated me with downright ſcur- 
© rihty, called me conccited fool, 2 
© buſed my poor father for e 
© taught me Latin, which, the ſaid, 
© had made me a downright coxcomb, 
and made me prefer myſelf to thoſe 


\'> lous, | and ran into abſurdities ad 
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=. who were a hundred times my * 
© riors in knowledge. She then fell 


©feul on the learned languages, de. 
© clared they were totally uſeleſs, and 


* concluded that ſhe h 
* was worth reading, though ſhethank- 
© ed Heav e underſtood no lan- 
guage but her own. | 
© Before the end of his viſit, Mr. 
© Bennet reconciled hitſe}f very well 
© to my aunt, which, indeed, was no 
© difficult taſk for him accompliſh ; 
but from that hour ſhe conceived a 
hatred and rancour towards me, which 
I could never appeaſſe. 
| : My aunt had. from my firſt com- 
© ing into her houſe, expreſſed-great 


« diflike to my learning. In plain truth, 


© ſhe envied me that advantage. * 
© envy 1 had long ago diſcovered, -— 


read all that- 


t ad taken great pans to ſmother it, 
t carefully avoiding ever to mention a 
(Latin word in her preſence,” and al- 
as 3 to her authority; 
for indeed I de mon her ignorance 
4 much to diſpute with her. 
theſe means I had pretty well ſuc- 
(ceeded, arid we lived tolerably _ X 
(ther. But. the affront: paid to hi 
understanding by Mr. Bennet in my 
„ fardur, was an injury never to be 
«forgiven to me. She took me ſevere - 
jy io taſſe chat very evening, and re- 
minded me of going to ſervice in ſuch 
« earneſt terms, às almoſt amounted to 
( literally turning me out of doors; 
( advifing me, in the moſt inſulting 
© manner, to uw my Latin to myſelf ; 
which, ſhe ſaid, was uſeleſs to any 
(one)! but ridiculous when pretended 
ne 
The next viſit Mr. Bennet made at 
our houſe, I was not ſuffered to be 
preſent.” This was much the ſhorteſt 
( of all his viſits; and when he went 
ay, he left my aunt in a worſe 
(humour than ever I had ſeen her. 
The whole was diſcharged on me in 


the uſual manner, by upbraiding me 


„with my learning, conceit, and po- 
( verty; reminding me of obligations, 
band inſiſting on my going immedi- 
rely to ſervice. With all this I was 
greatly pleaſed, as it aſſured me, that 
Mr Bennet had ſaid ſomething to her 
f N and I would have pur- 
'.caſed a kind expreſſion of his at al- 
moſt any price. 
+Thhovid ſcarce, however, have been 
©fofanguine as to draw this concluſion, 


had T not received ſome hints, that IF 


(had not unhappily placed my affec I 
tions on a mor who made me nawe- 
turn: for though he had ſcar ce ad- 
© drefled a dozen ſentences tg mie, (for, 


| *:indeed; he had no opportunity) yet 
«his eyes had revealed certain' ſecrets 


„to mine, with which 1. was not diſ- 


©*1 remained; however, in a ſtate of 
" anxiety« near à month; ſometimes 
1 2 myſelf, with thinking Mr. 
Bennet s heart was in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with my own; ſometimes doubt- 
ug that my wiſhes had flattered and 
" Wieived me and not in the leaſt 
queſtioning that my aunt was my 
*nwal +: or thought no woman could 


| 1 proof againſt the charms that had 


me. | Indeed, Mrs. Booth, 


deavoured all ſhe cov 


* 
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© he was a charming young fellow; 1 
« muſt, I muſt pay this tribute to his 
© memory. O, gracious Heaven, Why: 
« why-did I ever ſee him! why. was I. 
* doomed to ſuch miſery Here ſhe. 


By | burſt into a flape of tears, and remain- 


ed incapable vt. ſpeech for ſome time; 
en ich, he entle Amelia Sa | 
& to footh her; 
and gave ſufficient magks of ſympa- 
a in the tender affliction of her 
friß , - RF 
Mrs. Bennet at length recovered 
her ſpirits, and proceeded as in the 


next chapter. > 
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THE STORY py Mi 


© Oh! Iwas, Ethink, telling you ; 


« with her civility; for I imputed it 
« all to her triumph over me, and to 
© her having eured, beyond all ap- 
« prehenhionFithe heart I longed for. 

© How- was I ſurprized, when one 
day, with as much good-humour as 
* ſhe wa miſtreſs of, (for her coun- 


c tenance was not very pleaſing) ſhe 


« aſked me how I liked Mr. Bennet? 
© The queſtion, u will believe, Ma- 

dam, threw me into great confuſion; 
* which ſhe plainly perceived; and, 


4 without waiting for my anſwer , told 


© me, the was very well ſatisfied ; for 
© that it did not require her diſcerument 
to read my thoughts in my coun - 
©: tenance. 55. Well, child,“ faid ſhe, 
I have ſuſpected this a great while, 
« and 1 believe it will pleaſe you to 
& know, that I yeſterday made the ſame. 
cc diſcovery in your lover.“ This, I 
« confeſs to you, was more than I could 
well bear, and I begged her to ſay no 

© more to me at this time on that ſub- 

« jeR. © Nay, child, anſwered ſhe, 
% I' muſt tell you all, or I ſhould not 
« aft a friendly part: Mr. Beünet, I 
« am convinced, hath a on for. 
« voug but it is a paſſion which I 
« think you ſhould not encourage. 


% For, 


— 
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4% ig in love with your perſon only. 
44. Now: this i8 à love, hild, which 
<<: cannot produce that rational hap 
4 neſs which a woman of ſenſe ought 
4c to expect. In ſhort, th 
© @ great deal of ſtuff Bout rational 
< happineſs, and women of ſenſe; and 
concluded With afſuring me, that, 
after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, ſhe could 
© not find that Mr. Bennet had an 
© adequate opinion of my underſtand- 
« Ing; upon which ſhe vouchſafed to 
© make me many compliments, but 
mixed with ſeveral ſarcaſms concern- 
ing my learning. 

< I hope, Madam, however, ſaid ſhe 
to Amelia, you hape not ſo bad an 
opinion of my capacity, as to ima- 
© gine me dull enough to be offended 
© with Mr. Bennet's ſentiments ; for 
© which] preſentiy Knew ſo well to 
6 Account. I was; "indeed, charmed 
With his ingenuith, who had diſco- 
« vered, perhaps, the only way of re- 
© conciling my aunt to thoſe inclina- 
© tions which T now 
had for me. 
I was not Tong le Ry 
hopes by my fagacity.. 


ST 4 


£7 


« fon. Tie did this in lo 
though gentle a manner 
« profuſign'of fervency and tenderneſs 
at once, that his love, like a torrent, 

© bore every thing before it; and 1am 
© almoſt aſhamed to own to you,” how 
very foon he prevailed upon me to 
to in ſhort, to be an honeſt woman, 


forcible, 


— 
— 
— 
2 
AQ. 
— 


and to confeſs to him the plain 


When we were upon a good foot- 
© ing together, hie gave me a long fela- 
tion of what had paſt at ſeveral in- 
« terviews with my aunt, at Which I 
had not been preſent. He ſaid, he 
« chad diſcovered; that as ſhe valued 
_ © herſelf chiefly on her underſtanding, 
* ſo ſhe was extremely jealous of mine, 
and hated me on account of my learn- 
ing. That as he had loved me paſ- 
« fionately from Mis firft 1 Lug 
had thought of nothing, from that 
time; but of throwing himſelf at my 
« 'fect, he ſa no way ſo open to- pro- 
c pitiate my aunt as that which he had 
taken, by commending my beauty; 
oo Nerf tion ts Which ſhe had eng 
reſignedd all claim, at the 0 
my underſtanding, in Which he la- 
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50 For, te be plain with you, & fear he 


pport my 
| e ſoon found 
an opportunity of deglaring his pal- 


W 
i F 6 7 


us unobſerved, and overheard our 
Ty 


* © -moſt of ridicule. This he 

' © chiefly: to my learning. On this ot 
' © caſion he advanced a ſentiment,whicy 
' © ſo pleaſed my àunt, that the thou 


ran on With pro to mnke-therown; for Ihn 


© it afterwards more than once from her 


on mouth. Learning, he ſaid; had: 
mind, that 


the ſame effect on the 
* ſtrong liquors have on the conſtitu- 
(tion; both tending to eradicate all 
Jour natural fire and energy. His 


_ © flattery had made ſuch a dupe of my 
© aunt; that ſhe aſſented, — 


leaſt ſuſpicion of his ſincerity, to all 


* he ſaid: ſo ſure is vanity to weaken 


every fortreſs of the underſtanding, 
and to betray us to every attack of 


© You will believe, Madam, that I 


« readily forgave him all he had faid, 
© not only from that motive which 1 
© have mentioned, but as I was aſſured 
© he had ſpoke the reverſe of his real 
« ſentiments. © I was not, however, 
quite ſo well pleaſed with my aunt, 


red myſelf he who began to treat me as if I was 


really an idiot. Her contempt, I 
own, a little piqued me; and I could 
not help often expreſſing my reſent- 


to Mr. Bennet; who never failed to 
gratify me, by making her conceit 
the ſubject of his wit; a talent which 
he poſſeſſed in the moſt extraordiary 
degree. | . 

This proved of very fatal conſe- 
© quence; for one day, while we were 
* enjoying ourſelves in a very thick ar- 
©, bour in the garden, my aunt ſtole upon 
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whole converſation. I wiſh, my dear, 


*,rag 0 
young, is deſcribed. | No Engliſh 
poet, as I remember, hath come up to 
eit ʒ nor am-L,myſelf equal to the un- 


. a ſentence, in which the 


© dertaking. She burſt in upon us, open · 


mouthed, and after diſchargingevery 
abuſive word almoſt in the only 
„language ſhe underſtge 
Mr. Bennet, turned us both out of 


« doors; declaring; the would ſend my 
© raps after me, but would never mare 
permit me to ſet my foot within her 


„ threſſiolſd. 


„ Conſider, dear Madam, to what 8 


© wretched condition we were now re- 
r duced... I had- not yet recive the 


< mented my rn a dogree al. 


ment, when we were alone together, 


„ vn underſtood Latin, that I might 
e that hath loſt her 


d, on poor 


> 


— 
— 
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| 1 {mall legacy left me by my father; that he was both a good and a pions 
gor was Mr. Bennet maſter of five 9% 


i pounds in the whole world. 
In this ſituation, the man I doated 


on to diſtraction had but little diffi- 


« culty to perſuade me to a propoſal, 
32. 2 I thought 0 ae 
in him to make; as it ſeemed to pro- 
« ceed from that tenderneſs for my re- 
« pytationz to which he aſcribed it; in- 
( — it could proceed from no ma 
tire with which I ſhould have been 
« diſpleaſed. - In a ward, within two 
i days we were man and wife, 
Mr. Bennet now declared himſelf 
© the happieſt of men; and for my 


port, I ſincerely declare, I envied no 


© woman upon earth. How little, 
« alas! did I then know, or ſuſpect, the 


« price I was to pay for all my joys! 


A match of real love is, indeed, tru- 
*ly iſe; and ſuch perfect happi- 
"neſs ſeems to be the forbidden fruit to 


| © mortals, which-we are to lament hav- 


ing taſked during the reſt of our lives. 
L The inſt oneatineſs which attacked 


| © us after our marriage was on my 


©-aunt's account. It was very diſagree- 

© able to live under the noſe of ſo near 

©a relation, who did not acknowledge 

© us, but, on the contrary, was ever 

© doing us = the ill turns in 5 
power; and making a in 

* us in the pariſh, vhich it 2 * 

* eaſy enough to do amongſt the vul- 

© gar, againſt perſons who are their 
© ſuperiors in rank, and at the ſame 
time their inferiors in fortune. This 


© made Mr. Bennet think of procuring 
© an exchange, in which intention he 


* was ſoon after confirmed by the ar- 
rival of the rector. It was the retor's 
euſtom to ſpend three month's every 


year at his living; for which purpoſe 
— an apartmer in his par- 
© fonage-houſe, which was full large 
enough for two ſuch little families 


ns then occupied it: we, at firſt, 


promiſed ourſelves ſome little con- 
venience fram his boarding with us; 
and Mr. Bennet began to lay aſide 
* his 3 of leaving his curacy, 
"at leaſt for ſome time. But cheſe 


golden ideas preſently vaniſhed ; for 


*though we both uſed our utmoſt en- 

vours to e him, we ſoon found 
"the impoſſibility of ſucceeding. He 
vn, indeed, to give you his character 
mn a word, the moſt peeviſh of mor- 
als. This temper, notwithſtanding 


* 


man, made his company ſo inſuffe - 


F rable, that gamers pm compenſate / 


© it, If his breaktaſt was not ready 
to a moment; it a diſh of meat was too 
much or tio little done; in ſhort, if 
any thing failed of exaſtiy hitting his 
© taſte, he was ſure ta be out of humour 
© all that day; ſo that, indeed, he was 
© ſcarce ever in a good temper a whole- 
day together: for fortune ſeems to- 
© take a delight in thwarting this kipd 
© of diſpoſition, to which human life, 
« with it's many croſſes and accidents, 
© is in truth by no means fitted. , 
Mr. Bennet was now, by my de- 
« fire as well as his own, determined to 
« quit the pariſhy but when he attempt- 
< ed to get an exchange, he found it a 
© matter of more diſheulty than he had 
« apprehended ; for the retor's tem- 
per was ſo well known among the 
C — clergy, that none of 
them could be brought to think of 
0 ſpending three months im a yrar with 
him. | | ; © 
After many fruitleſs enquiries, 


Mr. Bennet thought beſt to remove 


© to London, the mart of all 
c eres — 1 
« project greatly pleated him, an 

. — reſolyed, without more delay, 
© to take his leave of the rector, 


« which he did in the moſt friendly | 


manner poſſible, and preached his 
« farewel ſermon; nor was there a 
dry eye in the church, except among 
the few whom my aunt, who remain- 
« ed ſtill inexorable, had prevailed up- 
« on to hate us without any cauſe, 


. 5 5 


To London we came, and took up 


our lodging the firſt night at the in 
E 


< where ſage-coach ſet us down 


the next morning my huſband wen 


out early on his buſineſs, and return- 
« ed with the good news of having 
«© heard of a curacy, and of having 
5 equi 

« 2 of a worth orb 
« who,” ſaid he, was my fellow- 
ei collegiate: and what is more, I have 


4 a direction to a perſon who will ad - 


« yance your legacy at à very reaſon · 
«© able rate. 


This laſt particular was extremely 


© agreeable to me; for our laſt guinea 
© was now broached, and the rector 
had lent; my huſband ten pounds to 


pay his debts in the country : for wit] 
6 Al his peeviſhneſs he was «goed apt: 6; 
r 


and civil. This 


d himſelf with a lodging in 


* 
* 8 ** * 49 
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„ ſo many valuable qualities, that I 


c lamented his temper, after I knew 
© him thoroughly, as much on his 


account, as on my own. | 75 
We now quitted the inn, and went 
to our lodgings, where my huſband 
having placed me in ſafety, as he 
(aich, he went about the buſineſs of 
© the legacy, with good aſſurance of 
J 5--: 

My huſband returned elated with 


© his ſucceſs, the perſon. to whom he 


applied having undertaken to ad- 
vance the legacy, which he fulfilled 
© as ſoon as the proper enquiries could 


© be made, and proper inſtruments. 


: ay ng for that purpoſe. 
28 


his, however, took up ſo much 


©. time, that as our fund was ſo ve 
© low, we were reduced to ſome dif. 
© treſs,” and obliged” to live extremely 
penurious; nor would all do, with- 
© out ay taking a moſt diſagreeable 
< way of procuring money, by pawn- 
C mg one of my gowns. . 
Mr. Bennet was now ſettled in a 
* curacy in town, greatly to his ſatis- 
© faction, and our affairs ſeemed to 
have a proſperous, aſpect; when he 
© came home. to me one morning in 
© much apparent diſorder, looking as 
pale as death, and begged me by ſome 
© means or other to get him a dram, 
for that he was taken with a ſudden 
« faintneſs and lowneſs of ſpirits. 

© Frighted as I was, I immediately 
© ran down ſtairs, and procured ſome 
rum of the miſtreſs of the houſe; the 
« firſt time, indeed, I ever knew him 
drink any. When he came to him- 
_ © felf, he begged me not to be alarmed, 
« for it was no diſtemper, but ſome- 
thing that had vexed him, which 
© had cauſed his diſorder, which he 
© had now perfectly recovered. 5 
He then told me the whole affair. 


He had hitherto deferred paying a 
* vilit to the lord whom I mentioned 


© to have been formerly his fellow-col- 
* legiate, and was now his neighbour, 

till he could put himſelf in decent 
rigging. He had now purchaſed a 
new caſſock, hat and wig, and 
went to pay his reſpects to his old 
acquaintance,_ who had received 
from him many civilities and aſſiſt- 
© ances in his learning at the univer- 
« ſity, and had promiſed to return them 
© tourfold hereafter, - 15 
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© a generous man, and had, indeed, 


dove an hour before he ſaw his lord. 


©. (ome 


« 
invitation, went directly into his 
Pp | 8 Be. 


material conſequence, 


affected my huſband: the moſt, I 


. 8 for. 


; © It was not without ſome diff 
that Mr. Bennet got into the ant. 
chamber. Here he waited, or; x 
* the phraſe is, cooled his heels, for. 


* ſhip ; nor had he ſeen him then, but 
© by an accident; for my lord was po. 
ing out, when he caſually intercept. 
© ed him in his paſſage to his chariot, 
© He „ e eee ſalute him with 
amiliarity, though with ſome 

< reſpe&, * on his former in- 
timacy; when my lord ſtopping ſhort, 
very gravely told him, he had not 
the pleaſure of knowing him, * How! 
« my lord,“ ſaid he, “can you have ſo 
ſoon forgot your old acquaintance 
«© 'Tom Bennet? “ O, Mr. Bennet, 
« cries his lordſhip,-with much reſerve, 
eis it you? you will pardon my me- 
& mory. I am glad to ſee you, Mr. 
Bennet; but you muſt excuſe me at 
5 preſent, for I am in very great haſte,” 
© He then broke from him, and with- 
out more ceremony, or any farther 


_ chariot. 

This cold reception from a perſon 
© for whom my huſband had à real 
« friendſhip, and from whom he had 
great reaſon to expect a very warm 
© return of affection, ſo affected the 
poor man, that it cauſed all thoſe 
« ſymptoins which I have mentioned 
before. tes: Ar 
© Though this incident png no 
could not 
« pals it over in ſilence, as of all the 
« misfortunes which ever befel him, it 


© need not, however, to a woman of 
© your. delicacy, make any comments 
© an a behaviour, which, though I be- 
« lieve it is very common, is neverthe- 
leis eruel and baſe beyond deſcription, 
and is diametrically oppoſite to true 
* honour, as well as to goodneſs. 

To0 relieve the uneaſineſs which m 
* huſband felt on account of his falſe 
© friend, I prevailed with him to 15 
© every night, almoſt for a fortnight 
© together, to the play; à diverſion o 
© which he was greatly fond, and from 
© which he did not think his being 4 
© clergyman. excluded him- Indeed, 
© it is very well if thoſe auſtere per- 
« ſons who would be inclined to cen- 
« ſure him on this head, have them- 
© ſelves no greater ſins to anfger 


6 From 


From this time, during three 
«© months; we'paſt our time very agree- 
« ably, a little too agreea ys erhaps, 
for our circumſtances'; for however 
© innocent diverſions may be in other 
« reſpe&ts, they muſt be owned ta be 
i expenſive; When you conſider then, 
Madam, that our income from the 
© curacy was leſs than forty pounds a 
« year, and that after payment of the 
« debt to the rector, and another to my 
unt, with the coſts in law which ſhe 
had occaſioned by ſuing for it, my 
legacy was reduced to lefs than 
« ſexenty pounds, 7 will not won- 
der that in diverſions, clothes, and 
« the common expences of life, we 
had al moſt conſumed our whole 
The inconſiderate manner in 
© which we had lived for ſome time, 
„vill, I doubt not, appear to you to 
© want ſome exauſe; but T have none 
to make for it. Two things, how-' 
© ever, now ha 
© ed much ſerious reflection to Mr. 
© Bennet; The one was, that I grew 
near my time; the other, that he 
no received a letter from Oxford, 
demanding the debt of forty pounds, 
which 1 mentioned to you before. 
The former of theſe he made a pre- 
© tence of obtaining a delay for the 
payment of the latter, promiſing in 
two months to pay off half the debt, 
© by which means he obtained a for- 
© dearance during that time. 

© I was now delivered of a ſon; a 
matter which ſhould in reality have 
mereaſed our concern; but, on the 


© contrary, it gave us great pleaſure ; 


greater, indeed, could not have been 
* conceived at the birth of an heir to 
the moſt plentiful eſtate; ſo entirely 
© thoughtleſs were we, ang ſo little 
* forecaſt had e of thoſe Many evils 
and diſtreſſes to which we had render- 
*ed a human eréature, and one ſo 
„dear to us, liable. The day of a 
* chriſtening is in all families, I be- 


' © lieve, a day oß jubilee and rejoicing ; 
and yet, if we'confider the intereſt of 
: that little wretch who'is the occaſion, 
how very little reaſonwould the moſt 


* anguine perſons have for their joy 


| = But though our eyes were too weak 
; to look forward for the fake of our 
; child, we could not be blinded to 
oe dangers that immediately threa- 
ned ourſelves. Mr. Bennet, at the 
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ned, which occaſion- 
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© expiration of the two months, re- 
© ceived a ſecond letter from Oxford, 
in a very e ſtile, and threat- 

© eninga fuit without any farther de- 
© lay. This alarmed us in the ſtrongeſt 
c manner; and my huſband, to ſecure 


his liberty, was adviſed for a while . 


to ſhelter himſelf in the verge of the 


c court. , +9 | | 59 5 55 

And now, Madam, I am entering 
on that ſcene which directly ſeads to 
6 all "ye miſery. Here ſhe ſtopped and 
wiped her eyes; and then begging A- 
melia to excuſe her for a few minutes, 


7 


L 
- 


ran haſtily out of the room, vg. | 


Amelia by herſelf, while ſhe refreſhed 
her ſpirits with a cordial to enable her 


to relate what follows" in the next 


FARTHER CONTINUED. 
AN /F RS. Bennet returning into the 
room, made a ſhort apology for 
her abſence, and then oe] in 
theſe words: . 7 2 
We now left our lodging, and took 
a ſecond floor in that very houſe where 
© you now 


«© this place, which, as it was inhabited 
. chief | 

© region of credit. „ 

My huſband, by the ſingular good- 


He was, however, ſometimes obliged 
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ſcanty; and the 


« were reduced to ſome di 


X 2 4 and, 


y by perſons in debt, is not the 


neſs of the rector, who greatly com- 
paſſionated his caſe, was enabled to 
continue in his curacy, though he 
could only do the duty on Sundays. 


eulties, 


Ee, to which we were re- 


to furniſh a perſon to officiate at his 
expence ; ſo that our income was very 
r little remainder 
of the legacy being almoſt ſpent, we 


102 


© and, 2 was N faw fill a 
c of greater before our eyes. 
79 ele Circ * en 
© agreeable to poor Mr. Benget muſt 
have been the behaviour of Mrs. El- 
© lifon, who, when he carried her her 
© rent on the uſual day, told him, with 
© a benevolent ſmile, that he needed 
© not to give himſelf the trouble of 
© ſuch exact punctuality,” She added, 
© that, if it was at any time inconve- 
c nient to him, he might pay her when 
© he pleaſed. To ſay the truth,” 
© ſays ſhe,. I never was ſo much 
« pleaſed with any lodgers in my life. 
60 Fam convinced, Mr. Bennet, you 
« are a very worthy man, and you are 
« a very happy one too; for you have 
c the prettieſt wife, and the prettieſt 
& child I ever faw;” Theſe, dear 
„Madam, were the words ſhe was 
C hays to make uſe of; and I am 
© ſure ſhe behaved to me with ſuch an 
appearance of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, that, as I could not perceive 
any poſſible views of intereſt which 
ſhe could have in Her profeſſions, I 
eaſily believed them real. $1 
© There lodged in the ſame houſe 
'O Mrs: Booth ! the blood runs cold 
to my heart, and ſhould run cold to 
ours when I name, him— there 
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odged in the ſame ho 
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ſeen in 1 company. 1 
liſon told me, had 
er fancy to my little* Charley. 


old, could be really the object of af- 
fection to any beſides a parent; and 
more eſpecially to a gay young fel- 
low! Butif I was filly in being de- 
ceived, how wicked was the wretch 
wha deceived me! who uſed fuch art, 
and employed ſuch pains, ſuch in- 
credible pains to deceive me! He 
acted the part of a nurſe to my little 
infant; be danced it, he lulled it, 
he kiſſed it; declared it was the very 
picture of a nephew of his, his fa- 
vourite ſiſter's child; and ſaid fo 
many kind and fond things of it's 
beauty, that I myſelf, though, I be- 
lieve, one of the tendereſt and fond- 
eſt of mothers, ſcarce carried my 
own ideas of my little darling's per- 
fection beyond the compliments 
which he paid it. | 

© My lord, however, perhaps from 
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his favour. I thought he 
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© modeſty before my face, fell far 
of — — Elliſon reported 5 
* him. And now, when ſhe found the 
© impreffion which was made on me 
theſe means, ſhe took ey oppor- 
tunity of inſinuating to wei lord. 
ſhip's many virtues, his great good. 
neſs to his ſiſter's children in parti. 
cular; nor did ſhe fail to drop ſome 
hints, which gave me the moſt ſm- 
ple and groundleſs hopes of 
confequences from his fondneſs to 
When by theſe means, which, fim- 
ple as they may appear, were, pet. 
— the tar my lord 10 
gained ſomething more, I think, 
than my eſteem, he took the ſureſt 
method to confirm himſelf in my af- 
fection. This was, by profeſſing the 
higheſt friendſhip for my huſband; 
for, as to myſelf, I do aſſure you, 
he never ſhewed me more than com. 
mon reſpect; and I hope you will be. 
lieve, I ſhould have immediately 
ſtartled and flown off if he had. Poor 
I accounted for all the friendſhip 
which he expreſſed for my huſband, 
and all the fondneſs which he ſhewed 
to my boy, from the great prettinels 
of the one, and the great merit of the 
other; fooliſhly conceiving, that o- 
thers ſaw with my eyes, and felt 
with my heart. Little did I dream, 
that my own unfortunate perſon was 
the fountain of all this lord's good- 
neſs, and was the intended price of it. 
© One evening, as I was drinking 
tea with Mrs. Elliſon by my lord's 
fire, (a liberty which ſhe never ſcru- 
pled taking when he was gone out) 
my little Charley, now about half a 
year old, fitting in her lap; my lord, 
accideiftally no doubt—indeed, I 
then thought it ſo came in. I was 
confounded, and offered to go; but 
my lord declared, if he diſturbed 
Mrs. Ellif6n's company, as be 
phraſed it, he would himſelf leave the 
room. When I was thus prevailed on 
to keep my ſeat, my lord immediate- 
ly took my little baby into bis lap, 
and gave it ſome tea there, nota little 
at the expence of his embroidery; 
for he was very richly dreſt indeed, 
he was as fine a figure as, perhaps, 
ever was ſeen. His behaviour on 
this occaſion gave me many ideas in 
iſcovered 
good ſenſe, good - nature, condeſcen- 
© tion, and other good qualities, 2 
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i the ſondneſs he ſhewed to my child, 
(and the contempt he ſeemed to ex- 
c preſs for his finery, which ſo greatly 
(became him: for I cannot deny, but 
(that he was the handſomeſt and gen- 
i teel=ſt, perſon, in the world; though 
« ſuch conſiderations advanced. him 
i not a ſtep in MY HOPE: W Wo 

My huſband. now returned from 
(church, (for this happened on, a 
(Sunday) and was, by my lord's par- 
i ticular deſire, vieree into the room. 
My lord received him with the ut- 


| « moſt politeneſs, and with many pro- 


 fefſions of eſteem 3 which, he laid, 
i he had conceived from Mrs. Ellifon's 
( repreſentations, of his merit. He 
then proceagſd. to mention the living, 
which was: detained from my huſ- 
(band, of which Mrs. Elliſon had 
( likewiſe informed him; and ſaid, he 
« thought it would be no difficult mat- 
( ter to obtain a reſtoration of it by 
« the authority of the biſhop, who was 
this particular friend, and to whom 


he would take an immediate oppor- 


 tunity of mentioning it. This, at 
(laſt, he determined to do the very 
« next day; when he invited us both 
© to dinner, where we were to be ** 
« quainted with his, lordſhip's ſucceſs. 

My lord now inſiſted on my huſ- 
© band's ſtaying ſupper with him, with; 


| © out taking any notice of me; but 


© Mrs, Elliſon declared, he ſhould not 
as: man and wife; and that ſhe 
© herſelf would ſtay with me. The 
© motion was too agreeable to me to 
(de rejected; and, except the little 
time I retired to put my child to bed, 
ve ſpent together the moſt agreeable 
( evening imaginable; nor was it, I 
' believe, eaſy to decide, whether Mr. 
Zennet or myſelf were molt gelighted 
„with his lordſhip and Elliſon: 
but this I aſſure you, Ab rneroiy 
' of the one, and the extreme. civility 
© and kindneſs of the other, were the 
ſubjects of our converſation all the 
\ enſuing night, during which we 
© neither of ,us. cloſed our eyes. 

The next day at dinner, my lord 
* acquainted us, that he had prevailed 
* with the biſhop to write to the clergy- 


man in the country; indeed, he told 


u, that he had engaged the biſhop 
to be very warm in our intereſt, and 
' had not leaſt doubt of ſucceſs. 


This threw us both into a flow of 


| * ſpixits; and in the afternoon, Mr. 


o 


Bennet, at Mrs. Elliſon's requeſt, 
« which was ſeconded by his lordſhip, 
c"related the hiſtory of our lives, from 
« ourfirſtacquaintance. My lord ſeem+ 
© ed Mich affected with ſome tender 
© ſcenes, which as no man could better 
« feel, ſo none could better defcribe 
c 951 my huſband. When he had 
« finiſhed, my lord begged pardon for 
« mentioning an occurrence which gave 
« him ſuch a particular concern, as it 
© had diſturbed that delicious ſtate of 
© happineſs in Which we had lived at 


© our former lodging. It would 


« be ungenerous, ſaid he, © to xe» 
«« joice at an accident, which, though 
« it brought me Fü acquaint- 
« ed with two of the moſt agreeable 


4e people in the world, was yet at the 


te circumſtance I mean, is your debt 
ee at Oxford; pray how doth that 


« ſtand? I am refolved it mall never 


« diſturb your happineſs hereafter.” 


At theſe words, the tears burſt from 


$a 


© exact ſta f the caſe, and received 
& from him that the debt 


« to be brought to me. He now took 
it out of my arms, placed it upon 


© his own knee, and fed it with ſome 


fruit from the deſſert. In ſhort, it 
« would be more tedious to you than 
to myſelf, to relate the thouſand little 
© tenderneſſes he ſhewed to the child. 
© He gave it many baubles ; amongſt 
© the reſt was a coral, worth, at leaſt, 


three pounds; and when my huſband 


© was confined near a fortnight to his 
© chamber with a cold, he viſited the 
© child every day (for to this infant's 

. © account 
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account were all the viſits placed;) 


and ſeldom failed of accompanyir 
his viſit with a preſent to the_] ttle 


thing. 


© Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help 
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mentioning a doubt which hath often 
ariſen in my mind, ſince I have been 
enough. miſtreſs of myſelf to reflect 
on this horrid train which was laid 
to blow up'my innocence. Wicked 


and barbarous it was to the higheſt 


degree, without any. queſtion ; but 
my doubt is, whether the art or folly 
of it be the more conſpicuous ; for 
however delicate and refined the art 
muſt be 'allowed to have been, the 
folly, I think, muſt, upon a fair exa- 
mination, appear no leſs aſtoniſhing : 
for to lay all conſiderations of cruel- 
ty and crime out of the caſe, what 
a fooliſh bargain doth the man make 
for himſelf,. who purchaſes ſo poor 
a pleaſure at ſo high a price! 

© We had lived, near three weeks 
with as much freedom as if we had 
been all of the fame family, when 


one afternoon my lord propoſed 


to my Huſband to ride down 


- himfelf to ſolicit the ſurrender ; 


for he ſaid the biſhop had received 
an unſatisfatory aniwer from the 
parſon, and had writ,a ſecond let- 
ter more preſſing; whielis lordſhip 
one of his own, that my Huſband was 
to carry with him. Mu Bennet 
agreed to this propoſal with great 
thankfulneſs, and the next day was 
appointed for his journey. The diſ- 


tance was near ſeventy miles, 


* My huſband ſet out on his jour- 


ney, and he had ſcarce left me be- 


fore Mrs. Elliſon came into my 
room, and endeavoured to comfort 
me in his abſence: to ſay the truth, 
though he was to be from me but a 
few days, and the purpoſe of his 
going was to'fix our happineſs on a 
ſound foundation for all our future 
days, I could ſcarce ſupport my ſpi- 
rits under this firſt ſeparation. But 
though I then thought Mrs, Elli- 
ſon's intentions to be moſt kind and 
friendly, yet the means ſhe uſed were 
utterly ineffectual, and appeared to 
me injudicious. Inſtead of ſoothing 
my uneaſineſs, which is always the 
firſt phyſic to be given to grief, ſhe 
rallied me upon it, and began to 


- 


\ 


romiſed us to ſtrgngthen by 


_end'to this chapter. 


© ſerve, and pleaſure oni filled my 
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talk in a very unuſual ſtile of en 
© jn which ſhe treated conjugal love 

© with much ridicule.” 

I gave her to underſtand that he 


© diſpleaſed me by this diſcourſe; hut 


* ſhe ſoon found means to give ſuch 2 
turn to it, as made a merit of all ſhe 
© had ſaid. And now, when ſhe had 
* worked me into a good humour, fie 
© made a propoſal to me, which I at 
* firlt rejected; but at laſt fatally, too 
* fatally, ſuffered myſelf to be over. 
« perſuaded. This was to go to a 
* maſquerade at Ranelagh, for which 
* my lord had furniſhed her with 
tickets k 

At theſe words Amelia turned pale 
as death, and haſtily begged her friend 
to give her a glaſs of water, ſome air, 
or any thing. Mrs. Bennet having 
thrown open the window, and procur- 
ed the water, which prevented A- 
melia from fainting, looked at her 
with much tenderneſs, and cried, *I 
© do not wonder, my dear Madam, 
© that you are affected with my men- 
© tioning that fatal maſquerade; ſince 
I firmly believe the fame ruin was 
intended for you, at the ſame place : 
the apprehenſion of which occaſioned 
the letter I ſent you this morning, and 
all the trial of your patience waich I 
have made fince.” 
Amelia gave her a tender embrace, 
with many expreſſions of the warmeſt 
gratitude; aſſured her, ſhe'had pretty 
well recovered her ſpirits, and begged 
her to continue her {tory ; which Mrs. 
Bennet then did. However, as our 
readers may likewiſe be glad to recover 
their ſpirits alſo, we ſhall here put an 
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THE STORY FARTHER CONTINUED. 


| RS. Bennet proceeded thus: 

M I was at length prevailed on 
to accompany Mrs. Elliſon to the 
maſquerade. Here, I muſt confels, 

the pleaſantneſs of the place, the va- 


riety of the dreſſes, and the novelty 
of the thing, gave me much delight, 
and raiſed my fancy to the higheſt 
pitch. As I was entirely void of all 
© ſuſpicion, my mind threw off all re- 
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thou 


« nofſelſed my heart; but it was in- 
« nocence unguarded, intoxicated with 
« fooliſh deſires, and liable to every 
temptation. During the firſt two 
i hours, we had many trifling adven- 
{ tures not worth remembering. At 
length my lord joined us, and con- 
tinued with me all the evening; and 
(ve danced ſeveral dances together. 
Ineed not, I believe, tell you, Ma- 
« dam, how engaging his converſa- 
«tion is. I with I could with truth 
ſay, I was not pleaſed with it; or, 
t leaſt, that I had a right to be pleaſ- 
(ed with it. But I will diſguiſe no- 
thing from you: I now began to 
t diſcover that he had ſome affection 
for me; but he had already too firm 
(a footing in my eſteem to make the 
* diſcovery ſhocking. I will, I will 
on the truth; I was delighted with 
' perceiving a paſſion in him, which I 
vas not unwilling to think he had 


had from the beginning, and to de- 


' rive his having concealed it fo long, 
from his awe of my virtue, and his 
reſpect to my underſtanding. I aſſure 
you, Madam, at the ſame time, my 
intentions were, never to exceed the 
bounds of innocence. I was charmed 
' with the delicacy of his paſhon;z and 
(in the fooliſh, thoughtleſs turn of 
mind in which I then was, I fancied 


| (I might give ſome very diſtant en- 


* couragement to ſuch a paſſion, in 
ſuch a man, with the utmoſt ſafety ; 
' that I might indulge my vanity and 
* intereſt at once, without being guilty 
' of the leaſt injury. ; | 

' I know Mrs. Booth will condemn 
dall theſe thoughts, and I condemn 
them no leſs myſelf; for itfts now 
my ſtedfaſt opinion, that the woman 
vo gives up the leaſt outwork of her 
tue, doth in that very moment 
* betray the citadel. ark 

About two o'clock we returned 
home, and found a very handſome 


' collation provided for us. I was 
* alked to partake of it; and I did not, 


L could not refuſe. I was not how- 
' eyer, entixely void of all ſuſpicion, 


d I made many reſolutions; one 
of which was, not to drink a drop 


more than my uſual ſtint. This was, 
bas the utmoſt, little more than half a 
pint of ſmall punch. "IH 
© I adhered Fi 


' * 


% 
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i thoughts- + Innocence, it is true, 
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rictly to my quantity , 
| ut in the quality, I am convinced, 
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© I was deceived; for, before left the 
© room, I found my head giddy.\What 
© the villain gave me, I know not; but 
© beſides being intoxicated, I perceived 
effects from it which are not to be 
© deſcribed. I | 
Here, Madam, I muſt draw a cur- 
tain over the reſidue of that fatal 
night. Let it ſuffice; that it involved 
me in the moſt dreadful-ruinz a ruin 
to which Ican truly ſay, I never con- 
ſented; and of which I was ſcarce 
conſcions, when the villainous man. 
avowed it to my face in the morn- 


I - ; y | 
| « Thus 1 have deduced my ſtory to 
the moſt horrid period; happy had I 
been had this been the period of my 
life; but I was reſerved for greater 
miſeries ; but before I enter on them, 
I will mention ſomething very. re- 
markable, with which I was now 
acquainted, and that will ſhew there 
was nothing of accident which had 
befallen me; but that all was the 
effe& of a long, regular, premedi- . 
tated deſign. _ F240 | 
© You may remember, Madam, 1 
told you that we were recommended 
to Mrs. Elliſon by the woman at 
whoſe houſe we had before lodged. 
This woman, it ſeems, was one of 


my lord's e imps, and had before in- 
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troducedMe to his lordſhip's notice. 
© You ate to know then, Madam, 
that this villain, this lord, now con- 
feſſed to me, that he had firſt feen 
me in the gallery at the oratorio; 
whither I had gone with tickets, 
with which the woman where I firſt. 
© lodged had preſented me, and which 
were, it ſeems, pupchaſed by my 
© lord, Here 1 firſt met the vile be- 
«© trayer, Who was diſguiſed in a rug 
© coat, and a patch upon his face.“ 
At theſe words Amelia cried, £ O 
« gracious heavens!” and fell back in 
her chair. Mrs, Bennet, with proper 
applications, brought her back to life; 
and then Amelia acquainted her, that 
ſhe herſelf had ſeen the ſame pe: ſon in tte 
ſame place, and in the ſame diſguiſe. 
O, Mrs. Bennet, cried ſhe, how am I 
« indebted to you! what words, what 
© thanks, what actions can demonſtrate - 
« the gratitude of my ſentiments! I 
© look upon you, and always ſhall look 
upon you, as my preſerver from the 
© brink of a precipice, from which I 
was falling into the ſame ruin which 
| "4 you 
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© you have ſo generouſly, ſo kindly, 
and ſo nobly diſcloſed for my ſake. 


Here the two ladies compared notes, 
and it appeared, that his lordſhip's be- 
haviour at the oratorio had been alike 


to both; that he had made uſe of the 


very fame words, the very ſame actions 


to Amelia, which he had practiſed over 


before on poor unfortunate Mrs. 


Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought 


ſtrange, that neither of them could re- 


collect him; but fo it was. And, in- 


dced, if we conſider the force of diſ- 
guiſe, the very ſhort time that either of 


them was with him at this firſt inter- 


view, and the very little curioſity that 
muſt have been ſuppoſed in the minds 
of the ladies, together with the amuſe- 
ment in which they were then engaged, 
all wonder will, I apprehend, ceaſe. 
Amelia, however, now declared, ſhe 
remembered his voice and features per- 
fectly well, and was thoroughly ſatis- 
fied he was the ſame perſon. She then 
accounted for his not having viſited in 
the afternoon, according to his pro- 
miſe, from her declared refolutions to 
Mrs. Elliſon not to ſee him. She now 
burſt forth into ſome very ſatirical in- 
vectives againſt that lady, and declared 
| the had the art, as well as the wicked - 
neſs, of the devil himſelf. 
- Many congratulations now paſt from 
Mrs. Bennet to Amelia, Which were 
returned with the moſt hearty acknow- 
ledgments from that lady. But inftead 
of filling our paper with theſe, we ſhall 
purſue Mrs. Bennet's ftory, which the 
reſumed, as we ſhall find in the next 
chapter... | 


CHAP. VIII. 


FARTHER CONTINUATION. 
1 
6. 10 ſooner,* ſaid Mrs. Bennet, 
continuing her ſtory, was my 
lord departed, than Mrs. Elliſon 
© came to me. She behaved in ſuch 
© a manner, when ſhe became acquaint- 


© ed with what had paſt, that though 


I was at firſt ſatished of her guilt, 
© ſhe began to ſtagger my opinion; 
and, at length, prevailed upon me 
entirely to acquit her. She raved 
like a madwoman againſt my lord, 
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in her houſe, and that ſhe would 
never ſpeak to him more. In ſhort, 
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{wore he ſhould not ſtay a moment 
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© be executed immediately; but then, 


(c Conſider, my dear child, it is for 
% your ſake alone I ſpeak ; will not 
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© that I valued not that; that I was 
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to ſooth me, and to ſatisfy me with 


to conceal it from my huſband. 


come near me; for J believe his 
would have driven me to madnels. 


ber lodgings that morning, in re- 


had ſhe been the moſt innocent wo. 
man in the world, ſne could not hae 
ſpoke nor acted any otherwiſe; nor 
could ſhe have vented more wrath 
and indignation agai:.ſt the betrayer. 
That part of her denunciation of 
vengeance, which concerned my lord's 
leaving the houſe, ſhe vowed ſhould 


ſeeming to recollect herſelf, ſhe (aid, 


* ſuch a proceeding give ſome ſuſpi- 
5 cton to your huſband?” I anſwered, 


reſolved to inform my huſband of 
all, the moment I ſaw him; with 
many expreſſions of deteſtation of 
myſelf, and an indifference for life, 
and for every thing elſe, 

Mrs. Elliſon, however, found means 


my own innocence; a point in which, 
U believe, we are all eaſily convinced. 
In ſhort, I was perſuaded to acquit 
both myſelf and her, to lay the whole 
guilt upon my lord, and to reſolve 


* That whole day I confined myſelf 
to my chamber, and ſaw no perſon 
but Mrs. Elliſon. I was, indeed, 
aſhamed to look any one in the face, 
Happily for me, my lord went into 
the country without attem ting to 

ight 


© The next day I told Mrs. Elliſon, 
that I was reſolved to leave her lodg- 
ings the moment my lord came to 
town; not on her account, (for I 
really inclined to think her innocent) 
but on my lord's, whoſe face I was 
reſolved, if poſſible, never more to WE 
behold... She told me, I had no rea- er 
ſon to quit her houſe on that {core; 
for that my lord himſelf had left ne 


ſentment, © the believed, of the a 
buſes which ſhe had caſt on him the 
day before. | * 55 
This confirmed me in the opinion 
of her innocence; nor hath the from 
that day to this, till my acquaintance 
with you, Madam, done any thing : 
to forfeit my opinion. On the con- * 
trary, I owe her many good offices . 
amongt the reſt I have an annuity o 18 
one hundred and fifty pounds à ve BH 
from my lord, which I know Wes | 


owing to her ſolicitations; for ſhe 18 
not 


+.0Jv & 253 mW, 
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| cries Amelia. 


t dt void of generoſity or good: na- 


ture; though, by what I have late- 
| 1 bens 1 am convinced ſhe was the 


t cauſe of my ruin, and hath endea- 
« youre to lay the ſame ſnares for e 

But to return to my melancholy 
« toy. My huſband returned at the 
i appointed time; and I met him with 
« an agitation. of mind not to be de- 
© ſcribed: Perhaps the fatigue which 
© he: had undergone in his journey, 


« and his diſſatis faction at his ill ſuc- 
« ceſs, prevented his taking notice of 


« what I feared was too viſible. All 


4 his hopes were entirely fruſtrated; 


the clergyman had not received the 
« biſhop's letter; and as to my lord's, 
« he treated it with deriſion and con- 
( tempt. Tired as he was, Mr. Ben- 


net would not fit down till he had 


t enquired for my lord, intending to 
go and pay his compliments. Poor 


man! he litels ſuſpected that he had 


« deceived him, as I have fince known, 
concerning the biſhop; much leſs 


« did he ſuſpeR any other injury. But 


c the lord the villain was gone out of 
ton, ſo that he was forced to poſt- 
4 pone all his gratitude. | | 

Mr. Bennet returned to town late 
on the Saturday night, nevertheleſs 
© he performed his duty at church the 
next day; but I refuſed to go with 
© him, This, I think, was ther firſt 
( refuſal I was guilty of ſince our mar- 
( riage; but I was become ſo miſerable, 
© that his. preſence, which had been the 
© ſource of all my happineſs, was be- 
© come my bane. / L will not ſay 1 
© hated to ſee him; butIcan ſay I was 
| aſhamed, indeed, afraid, to look him 
© in the face. I was conſcious of 1 


(knew not what: guilt, I hope, it 


cannot be called. 
hope not; nay, I think not 3 


My huſband, continued Mrs. Ben- 
net, perceived my diſſatisfaction, and 
imputed it to his ill ſucceſs in the 
* country, I was ſed with this 


 felf-deluſion.; and yet, when I fair 


* compute the agonies I ſulfered at his 
* endeavours to comfort me on that 
* head, I paid moſt ſeverely for it. O 
y dear Mrs. Booth, happy is the 
" deceived party between true lovers, 


| * andwtetched indeed is the author of 


the deceit! | 
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ſion, aad to conceal my own tor- 
tures; but I had reaſdn to fear I 
could not ſucceed long; for on the 


Saturday night I S a viſible 


alteration in his behaviour to me. 


He went to bed in an apparent ill- 
humour, turned ſullenly from me; 


and if I offered at any endearments, 


he you me only peeviſh anſwers. 
o 


fter a reſtleſs, turbulent night, 


he roſe early on Sunday morning 


and walked down ftairs. I expeRec 
his return to breakfaſt, but was ſoon 


informed by the maid. that he was 


gone forth ; and that it was no more 
than ſeven. o'clock.” All this, you 
| adam, alarmed me. 
I ſaw plainly. he had diſcovered the 
fatal ſecret, though * what means 
I could not divine. The ſtate of my 
mind was very” little ſhort- of mad- 
neſs... Sometimes I thought of run- 


ning away from my injured huſband, 
and ſometimes of putting an end to 


my life, | 

In the midſt of ſuch perturbations 
I ſpent the day. My huſband re- 
turned in the evening. O heavens! 
can I deſcribe what followed ! It is 
impoſſible; I ſhall ſink under the re- 


lation. He entered the room, with - 


— 


a face as white as a ſheet; his li 


trembling, and his eyes red as . : 
of fire, and — 
* his head. 66 0 ly,” 


as it were from 
cries he, 


„ throwing himſelf into his chair, 


are you well 2" Good heavens,” 
« ſays I, 4 what's the matter In- 


c deed, I cannot ſay I am well. 


« trayed me, deſtroyed me; you have 
e ruined your huſband,” Then look- 


6 1 he, - (farting from his 


chair, * falſe monſter, you have be- 


ing like a fury, he ſnatched off a 


6 


large book from the table, and with 


the malice of a madman threw it at 
© my head, and knocked me down 
© backwards. He then caught me u 

© in his arms, and kiſſed me with mott 


«© extra 
ing me ſtedfaſtly in the face for ſe- 
© yeral moments, the tears 


t tenderneſs ; then look - 


ed in a 


« torrent from his eyes, and with his 
© utmoſt violence he threw me again 
on the floor—kicked me, ſtamped 
upon me, I 2 indeed, his in- 


6 tont 


a 
' 5 a whole week, che moſt miſerable, 1 
think, of my whole life, endeavour- 
ing to humour my 'huſband's delu- 
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. © _ ſeems, when he tho 


thought he had accompliſhed it. 
I lay on the ground for ſome mi- 


* nutes, I believe, deprived of my ſenſes. 


When recovered myſelf, I found my 


huſband Iying by my ſide on his face, 


and the blood running from him. It 
t he had diſ- 
patebed me, he run his head with all 
his force againſt a cheſt of drawers 
© -which ſtood in the room, and gave 
© himſelf a dreadful wound in his 


head. & 


I can truly fay, I feit not the leaſt 
reſentment for the uſage I had yeceiv- 
ed; Ithought I deſerved it all; though, 
* andeed, I little gueſſed what he had 
* ſuffered from me. I now uſed the 
moſt ęarneſt entreaties to him to com- 


poſe himſelf; and endeavoured with 


my feeble arms to raiſe him from the 
:* ground. At length he broke from 
me, and ſpringing from the ground, 
.* flung himſelf into a chair, when look- 
ing wildly at me, he cried, Go 
e from me, Molly. I beſeech you, leave 
me; Iwould not kill you.“ He then 


came up, who ſeeing her miſtreſs in a 


violent convulſion fit, preſently ſcream- 


ed out ſne was dead; upon which one 


of the other ſex made his appearance, 
and who ſhould this be hut the honeſt 
ſerjeant; whoſe countenance ſoon matte 
it evident, that though a ſoldier, and 
a brave one too, he was not the leaſt 
concerned of all the company on this 
occahon. | : n TITS f 
The reader, if he hath been ac- 
quainted with ſcenes of this kind, very 
well knows, that Mrs. Bennet, in the 


uſual time, returned again to the poſſeſ- 


ſion of her voice ; the firſt uſe of which 
the made, was to expreſs her aſtoniſſi- 


ment at the preſence of the ſerjeant, 


and, with a frantic air, to enquire ho 


w a4 + - 
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* tent was to kill me, and I believe he 


and defired Atkinſon and the maid to 


eountenance to want comfort almoſt a; 


tend to remove. What that is, the 


4 


Tue maid coneluding that her mil. 


treſs was not yet returned to her ſenſss 
anſwered, Why, tis my maſter, Ma. : 1 
dam. Heaven preſerve your ſenſes t of 

© Madam i—Lord, Sir, my miltref ine v 
muſt be very bad not to know you con 
What Atkinfon thought at thisin. Wl ©. 
ſtant, I will not ſay; but certain it i, f 
he looked not over wiſe. He attempt. «me 
ed twice to take hold of Mrs. Benet: * bet 
hand, but ſhe wihdrew it haſtily; a we 
preſently after riſing up from ber chair, + deſc 
ne declared herſelf pretty well again, 


withdraw; both of whom preſent 
obeyed; the ſerjeant -appearing by his 


much as the lady did to whoſeaffitane WW 4. 
he had been ſummoned. t. _ 

It is a good maxim, to truſta perſon — 
entirely, or not at all; for a ferret i ON 
often innocently blabbed out by tho WM . 
who know but half of it. Certain iti 15 


that the maid's ſpeech communicateda 
ſuſpicion to the mind of Amelia, which 
the behaviour of the ſerjeant did not 


diſcovered to me—O Mrs. Booth, fagacious readers may likewiſe pro- * 
„can you not gueſs it -A was, in- bably ſuggeſt to themſelves; if not, ſe 

« deed, polluted bythe villain; I had they muſt wait our time for diſcloſing h 
infected my huſpand. O heavens! it. We ſhall now reſume the hiſtory * 
„ why do I live to relate any thing fo of Mrs. Bennet; who, after many apo- 4 

.* horrid z L will not, I cannot yet ſur- logies, proceeded to the matters in the 1 
vive it. Tieannot forgive. myſelf; next chapter. «| 
„ me, ooo ane te NDS «| 
Here ihe became inarticulate with, © 1 7. Ee 60 
the violence of her grief, and fell pre: CH A P. IX. 1 
ſontly into ſuch agonies, that the fight... . be ee . 
eil Amelia began to call aloud for ſome THERE CONCLUSION or MRS. 'BEN- 
aſſiſtance. Upon this a maid- ſervant 
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'F HEN I became ſenſible, 
VV . cries Mrs. Bennet, of the 
c injury I had done my huſband, I 
threw myſelf at his feet, and em- 
© bracing his knees, while 1 bathed 
chem with my tears, I begged a pa- 
'© tient ſhearing, deelaring if he was 
not ſatisfied with what I ſhould ay, 
I would become a willing victim of 
-* |his' reſentment. I ſaid, and I ſaid 
© truly, that if I owed my death thut 
6 inſtant to his hands, I ſhould have 
4 noother terror, but that of the fatal 
©" conſequence which it might. produet 


© tahimſeif. heh baveng | 
©, :He:ſeemed a little pacified;-and bid 
© me fay whatever I pleaſed.» . 


relation 


e 7 


5 Uithen;gave hima 


* 


| 8 
(of all tllat had happened. He heard 
« the with g. | attention; and, at the 
© concluſion; cried, with a deep gh, 
« 0 Molly, I believe it all. Yow 
„ muſtt have been betrayed as you tel] 
me; yon could not be guilty of ſuch 
« baſeneſs, fuch wane ſuch ingrati- 
u tude: He then O it is impoſſible to 
« defcribe his behaviour —he expreſſed: 
e ſuch kindneſs, ſuch tenderneſs, ſueh 
concern for the manner in wich he 
t had uſed me I cannot dwelt on this 
 ſcone-oD ſhall relapſe you muſt ex- 
rr 

Amelia begged her to omit any thing 

which ſs affected her; and ſhe proceed - 
—AA ! w 

My huſband, who was more con- 


4 yinced* tllan I of Mrs. Elliſon's 


guilt, declared he would not ſheep 
that night in her houſe. - He then 
went out to ſee for a lodging : he 
© pave me all the money he had, and 
left me to pay her bill, and put up 
the clothes, telling me, if Thad not 
money enough, I might leave the 
clothes as à pledge; but he vowed 
he could not anſwer for himſelf, if 
he ſaw the face of Mrs. Bllifon.  * 

Words can ſcarce expreſs the be- 
( haviour of that artful woman, it was 
' ſp kind and ſo generous. She ſaid, 
© the did not blame my huſband's: re- 
ſentment/ nor could” ſhe expect any 
bother, but that he and all the world 
ſuould cenſure her. That ſhe hated 
her houſe almoſt as. much as we did; 
and deteſted her couſin, if poſſible, 
more. In ſine, ſhe ſaid; that might 
leave my clothes there that evening; 
* but that the would ſend them to us 
* the next morning. That the ſcorn- 
ed the thought of detaining them; 
and as for the paltry debt, we might 
* pay her whenever we leaſed ; for, to 
7 her juſtice, with all her vices, the 
* hath ſome good in her,” | 

* Some good in her indeed!” cried 
Amelia, with great indignation. 

Me were ſcarce ſettled! in our new 
*lodgings,” continued Mrs. Bennet 
© when my huſband began to complain 
of a paii in his inſide. He told me 
* ke feared he had done himſelf ſome 
"mury- in his rage, and had: burſt 
* ſomething: within him. As to the 
v cannot bear the thought, 
* the" great” (kill: of his — foon 
"entirely cured him; but 


{ ; \ 


- AMWELIA, 


is other 


© complaing, infteid of gaanz to abs 
„application; grew A Ae 25 
©. worle, nor ever ended till it brot 

© him to his. ne 


* 
1 
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© certain that I had occaſioned" tis, 
© however: innocentiy F hadi occaſibnęd 
© jt, I could eh we. ſu rviveck it; 
© but the ſurgeoſtxHho opened Mm after 
is death, affufed me, that He dect 


of what they call a polypus in His 


© hearty and that nothing which had 
© happened on account of We, was in 
© the leaſt the loca of it. 
I have, however, related the affüir 
truly to you. The firſt complaint T 
© ever heard of the kind, was Within 
© a day or two after we left Mrs. Bli- 
6 ſors; and this complaint remained 
© till his death, which- might indvce 
© him, perhaps, to attribute his death 
to another cauſe; but the urgeon, 
© who is a man of the higheſt eminence, 
© hath always deelared the contrary 'to' 
6. m0; s g e e ee Ty ; 
and this opinion hath been my on 
comfort. e 
When my huſband died, Which 
© was about ten weeks after we uitted 
© Mrs. Elliſon's, of wham I had then 
© a different opinion from what I have 
© now, J was left in the moſt wretehed 
condition imaginable, I believe, 
Madam, ſhe ſhewed you my letter, 
Indeed ſhe did every thing for mie at 
© that time, Wick I could have ex- 
c pected from the beſt of friends. She 
© fupplied' me with money from her 
© own pocket, by which means I was 
© preſerved' from a diſtreſs in which I 
© muſt have otherwiſe” inevitably pe- 
6 riſhed. 1 W een | FO 5 n 
Her kindneſs to me in this ſeaſon 


of diſtreſs prevailed on me to return 


again to her houſe; © Why; indeed, 
© ſhould I have refuſed an offer fo 1 
convenient for me to accepts and 
which ſeemed: ſo generous in her to 
make! Here I lived a very refed 
« life, with my little babe, ſeeing nes 
5 mugs e Mrs. Elliſon Herſelf, 
« for a full quarter of a year. At aſt . 
« Mrs. Elliſon brought mea parchment 
© from my lord: in which he had ſettfed 
upon me, at her inftance; as ſhe t6)4 
me, and as T'believeit was, anannuity - 
© of one hundred and fifty Neun 1 
year. This was, I think, the ver) 
6: firſt time ſhe had mentioned his hate- 
| » Y3 « ful 


170 
« ful name to me ſince my return to 
her houſe. And ſhe now preyailed 


© upon me, though, I afſure you not 


4 without much difficulty, to ſuffer 
him to execute the ' deed in my pre- 
© ſence, 1 5 | 
© vill not deſcribe our interview 
I am not able to deſcribe it, and I have 
© often wondered how I found ſpirits 
© to ſupport it. This I will ſay for 
him, that, if he was not a real peni- 
© tent, no man alive could a& the 
.. 

© Beſide reſentment, I had another 
© motive of my backwardneſs to agree 
« to ſuch a meeting; and this was fear. 
© I apprehended, and ſurely not with- 
c out reaſon, that the annuity was ra- 
ther meant as a bribe than a recom- 
E, pence, and that farther deſigns were 

[aid againſt my innocence: but in 
c this I found myſelf happily deceived; 
for neither then, nor at any time ſince, 
© have I ever had the leaſt ſolicitation 
© of that kind. Nor, indeed, have I 


c ſzen the leaſt occaſion to think my 


lord had any ſuch deſires. 
Good heavens! what are theſe 
< men! what is this appetite, which muſt 
© have novelty and. reſiſtance for it's 
© provocatiyes z and which is delighted 
with us no longer than while we 
may be conſidered in the light of 
4% OR . ü 
I thank you, Madam, cries Ame- 
lia, for relieving me from my fears on 


your aceount; I trembled at the con- 


« iequence of this ſecond acquaintance 


< with ſuch a man, and in ſuch a ſitu- 


© ation.” | 

I affure you, Madam, I was in no 
danger, returned Mrs. Bennet; for 
beſides that Lthink I could have prett 
well relied on my own reſolution, I 
have heard ſince, at St. Edmund's 
Bury, from an intimate acquaintance 
of my lord's, who was an entire 
ſtranger to my affairs, that the higheſt 
degree of inconſtanc 
ter; and that few of his numberleſs 
miſtreſſes have ever received a ſecond 
viſit from him. . 
Well, Madam, continued ſhe, © I 
think I have little more to trouble 
you with; unleſs I ſhould relate to 
you my long ill ſtate of health, from 


a a a a K K 


recovered; or unleſs I ſhould men- 
tion to you the moſt grievous acci- 


/ | 4 
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is his charac- 


net, on the concluſion of her ſpeech 


which I am lately, I thank Heaven, 


Wl | 
© dent that ever befel me, tlie loſs of net}. 
my poor dear Charley.“ Here ſbe who 
made a full ſtop, and the tears ray ſever 
down into her boſom, © _ yu 
Amelia was ſilent a few minutes paſſi 
- while ſhe gave the lady time to vent her jou 
paſſion; after which, ſhe began to pour 6 nate 
forth a yaſt profuſion of acknowled An 
ments for the trouble ſhe had taken in leave 
relating her hiſtory ; but chiefly forthe prelſe 
motive which had induced her to it, engt 
and for the kind warning which ſhe had fallec 
| ain her by the little note which Mrs, had | 
ennet had ſent her that morning, paſſic 
Ves, Madam, cries Mrs. Bennet, ſecor 
Lam convinced by what I have lately * 
© ſeen, that you are the deſtined ſaeri- tea · e 
© fice to this wicked lord; and that neſs 
Mrs. Elliſon, whom I no longer Ben 
© doubt to have been the inſtrument | lody 
of my ruin, intended to betray you othe 
in the ſame manner. The day met tion 
* my lord in your apartment, I began ſuc! 
© to entertain ſome ſuſpicions, and! wal 
took Mrs. Elliſon very roundly to con 
© taſk upon them. Her behaviour, not- wo 
* withſtanding many aſſeverations to abr 
the contrary, convinced me I was dil 
© right; and I intended, more than an 
© once, to ſpeak to you, but could not; wi 
© till laſt night the mention of the mal- Be 
© querade determined me to delay it la 
no longer. I therefore ſent you that m 
© note this morning; and am glad you fo 
* ſo luckily diſcovered the writer, as hi 
© it hath given me this, opportunity of Ul 
« eaſing my mind; and of honeſtly a 
© ſhewing you, how unworthy I am x 
© of your friendſhip, at the ſame time 
c that J fo earneſtly deſire it.“ 


CHAP. x. 
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BEING THE LAST CHAPTER QF rut 
OP SEVENTH BOOK. 


MELIA did not fail to make 
proper compliments to Mrs. Ben- 


in the laſt chapter. She told her, that 
from the firſt moment of her acquain- 
tance ſhe had the ſtrongeſt inclination 
to her friendſhip ; and that her defires 
of that kind were much encreaſed by | 
hearing her ſtory, Indeed, Madam, 
ſays ſhe, © you are much too ſevere 2 
judge on yourſelf; for they muſt __y 


B ASA AKA 


— 


to 
t- 
to 
ay 
an 
t; 


. 


(bead, how very {li 
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' qety- little candour, in my opinion; would an impartial judge decide ci 0 the” | 


* ho look upon your "caſe with any 
— 33 I aſſure 545 
u appear highly the object of com- 
5 paſſion; and always efteem 
ou 23 an innocent and an unfortu -- 
nee,, ESO | 

Amelia would then have taken her 
leave; but Mrs. Bennet ſo ſtrongly 
preſſed. her to ſtay. to breakfaſt, that at 
length ſhe complied: indeed, ſhe had 
falted ſo long, and her. gentle ſpirits 
had been ſo agitated with variety of 
paſſions, . that nature very ſtrongly 
ſeconded Mrs: Bennet's motion. 

Whilſt the maid was preparing the 
tea-equipage, Amelia, with a little ſly- 
neſs in her countenance, aſked Mrs. 
Bennet, if Serzeant Atkinſon did not 


| lodge in the ſame houſe with her: the 


other reddened ſo extremely at the quei - 
tion, repeated the ſerjeant's name with 
ſuch heſitation, and behaved ſo auk- 
wardly, that Amelia wanted no farther 
confirmation of her ſuſpicions. She 
would not, however, declare them 
abruptly to the other, but began a 


liſſertation on the  ferjeant's' virtues; 


and after obſerving the great concern 
which he had manifeſted, when Mrs. 
Bennet was in her fit, concluded with 
laying, ſhe believed the ſerjeant would 
make the beſt huſband in the world; 
for that he had great tenderneſs . of 
heart, and a gentleneſs of manners 
not often to be found in any man, 
3 ſeldomer in perſons of his 
W 12 0 


Mrs. Bennet. Indeed, Mrs. Booth, 
ve rob the lower order of mankind 


of their due. I do not deny the force 


and power of education; but when 
ve conſider how very injudicious is 


the education of the better ſort in 


general, how little they are inſtruct- 
ed in the practice of virtue, we ſhall 
* not expect to find the heart much 
Improved by it. And even as to the 


* monly find it improved, by what is 
* called a genteel education! I have 
© myſelf, I think, ſeen inſtances of as 


6 * 5 
E. goodneſs, and as great under 


ding too, among the lower ſort 
* of people, as among the higher, Let 
© us compare your ſerjeant, now, with 
the lord who hath been the fubjec̃t 
* of our converſation; on which fide 


«And why not in his-rank?” ſaid 


ghtly do we com 


© balance to incline ?* ? | 
_ © Haw monſtrous then, cries'Ame- 
lia, e is the opinion of thoſe, who con- 
«. fider our matching ourſelves the leaſt 
© below us in degree, as a kind of con- 
, ENS DIR re gr 
A moſt | wg 4, mos > us 
© ſentiment,” anſwered Mrs. Bennet, 
warmly ; © how abhorent from juſtice, ' 
© from common ſenſe, and from hu 
© manity! but how extremely incon- 


4 1 with a religion which pro- 
te 


ſſes to know no difference of de- 


„ gKree, but ranks all mankind on the 


© footing of brethren ! Of all kinds of 


pride, there is none ſo unchriſtian as 


© that of ſtation; in reality, there is 


none ſo contemptible. Contempt, 


© indeed, may be faid to be it's own 


object; for my own part, I know' 


none ſo deſpicable as thoſe who de- 
t ſpiſe others. = 2 — — 1 291 
Ido aſſure you, ſaid Amelia, 
you ſpeak my own ſentiments. I 


give you my word, I ſhould not be 


© aſhamed” of being. the wife of an 
5. honeſt-man in any ſtation. Nor, if 
© F had been much higher than I was, 
© ſhould I have ny, myſelf degrad- 
* ed by calling our honeſt ſerjeant my 
%, fu. he 0, 0 ws 7 
Since you have made this declara- 


— 


tion, cries Mrs. Bennet, L am ſure 


© you will not be offended” at a ſecret 
© Tam going to mention to you," 

Indeed, my dear,” anſwered Ame-' 
lia, ſmiling, I wonder rather you 
have concealed it ſo long; eſpecially 
after the many hints Thave given you. 

_ © Nay, pardon me, Madam,” replied” 
the other; © I do not remember any 
© fuch hints; and, perhaps, you do 
© not even gueſs what I am going to 
© ſay. My ſecret is this: that no 
© woman'ever had ſo ſincere, ſo paſ- 

ſionate a lover, as you have had in 
© the ſerjeant. | 8 

Ia lover in the ſerjeant? I!" cries 

Amelia, a little ſur prize. 

Have patience, anſwered the other; 

« I ſay; you, my dear. As much ſur- 
« prized as you appear, I tell you no 
more than the truth; and yet it is a 
truth you could hardly expect to hear 
from me, eſpecially with ſo much 
© good-humour; ſince I will honeſtly 


© confeſs to you—but what need have. 


I to-confels what I know you gueſs 
"Ib © already!” 


— 


©, what are theſe, but true 
< goodneſs, modeſty, bravery,; tender- 


172 


©. already: Tell! me now ſincerely, 
6 don't you gueſs ùtœhue ben 7 
ſhe, © that he ig your huſband.*., + {MM 


he other z. and I. am moſt happy in 


your approbation. In honeſt truth, 
vou ought to apprbve my choice, ſince 
you was every way the occaſiomof ny 
< making:it,; What you ſaid of him, 


very greatly recommended bim to my 


© opinion; but he endeared lumfelf; to 
© me moſt by what he ſaid of you. 
© In ſhort, I have diſcovered, that he 
„ hath always loved you. with ſuch a 
„faithful, honeſt, noble, generous 
«. paſſion, that I was conſequently con- 
6 vinced his mind muſt poſſeſs: all the 
© ingredients of ſuch a 3 and 

nonour, 


© neſs, and, in a word, every human 
virtue? Forgive me, my dear; hut 
© was uneaſy till--I became myſelf 
the object af ſuch a paſſion . 
And do you really thinks”: ſaid 
Amelia, ſmiling, that I hall forgive 
© you robbing me of ſuch alover2. or, 
< ſuppokng what you banter me with 
< was true, do you really imagine you; 
«. could change ſuch a paſſiun? 
© No, my dear, anſwered the ather; 
only hope. I have ch 2 
jest: for be aſſuredꝭ there is no 
«. greater vulgar error, than that it 
© 1s impoſſible for a man who loves- 
£ one woman, ever to love another. 
On the cantrary, it is certain, that a 
man who can love one woman ſo well 
c at a diſtance, will love another better 
c that is nearer. to him. Indeed, I 
6 have heard one of the beſt huſbands; 
cin the world declare, in the preſence 
* 
& 


of his wife, that he had always loved 
a princeſs. with;, adoration, Theſe 
< paſſions,. which reſide only in very 
6. amorous and very delicate minds, 
© feed only on the delicacies there grow 
© ing; and leaye all: the ſubſtantial 
© food, and enough of the delicacy too, 
c for the wife.“ r 7 $LOA 
The tea being now ready, Mrs. 
Bennet, or, if you pleaſe, for the-tu-- 
ture, Mrs. Atkinſon, propoſed to call 
in her huſband; but Amelia objected. 
She ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee him 
any other time, but was then in the ut- 
moſt hurry, as ſhe had been three hours: 
abſent from all ſhe maſt loved; how-æver, 


Mr. Atkinſon might appear. 5 wi 


and breathleſs; and addrefling himielf 


my dear lady, to bring you ill 
but Captain n 6 What 


Pray, Madam, don't be frightened; 


ed the ob- 


dom, and no kind of ſhame, in mak - 


AM ELI As. 33 * 


changed her mind; and fayi 
would nat part man and wi gp he, 


OTEER 


* # 


was nat. at home; which Words the | | 


WW 


es ſpoken, when he knacked* 
haſtily at the door, and immediately 


came running into the room all 


1 


to Amelia, eried out, I am for 15 


n \\ 


Wi) 


: 


uu 


— —_ 


©. what !' cries Amelia, dropping t 

tea- cup from her hand, is any thing: 
the matter with him? Dost be 
©. frightened; . my dear lady, ſaid th 
ſerjeant; he is in very good healthy 
but a misfortune hat neil. 
Are my children well ?' ſud Amelia, 
6. Q; very well, anſwered the ſerjeanty: | 


| 


\ 


== 


©. I hope it will fignify nothing: he is4 
6, arreſted; but I hope to. get him out 
aof their damned hands immediately. 
— Where is he?? cries Amelia; I 
C7 will-g0 to Him this inſtant!'— He 
beg you will not, anſwered the ſer- 
jeant. I have ſent his lawyer to him, 
c. and am gaing back with, Mrs. El- 
liſon this moment; but I beg your 
© tadyſhip, for his ſake, and fo your 
on fake, not to go. Mrs. Elli- 
„ ſon'! what is Mrs, Bllifon to do!“ 
cries Amelia. I muſt and will go. 
Mrs. Atkinſon then 1nterpoſed; and 
begged that ſue would net hurty her 
ſpirits, but compoſe herſelf, and go 
home to her children, whither ſne wou] 
attend her. She comforted her with 
the thoughts, that the captain was in 
no immediate da - that ſhe could 
7 to him when ſhe would; and deſired 
er to let the ſerjeant return with Mrs. 
Elliſonz ſaying, mne might be of fer- 
vice, and that there was much wiſ- 


num 


” 4 
— Ʒ üʒ— — — + 
tr AE — — 
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ms uſe of bad people on certain occa - 
ions. 5 „ & 

And who,” cries: Amelia, a. little 
came to herſelf, © hath done this bar- 
barous action? ; 
One I am athamed to name, cries 
the ſerjeant; © indeed, I had always à 
very different opinion of him; I could 
not haye believed any thing but my 
© own, ears and eyes; but Dr. Har- 
© riſon/ is the man who hath done the 
© deed,” 

Pr. 
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fs pr. nig. . Amelia. Ind after a Attle conſideration, ſhere- 


c than hve is an end of all ſolved . f 
FIR in the world Bin neyer Atkinſon Feurkeher | 
( . a good opinion of ay human n to Yr ny ny 
being more. | 
The ſerjeant begged that he might erde ſerjeant then departed: Ame 
not be detained from the captain; and lia, in S 


that if Amelia pleaſed to go home he once thought of wi bim 
would wait upon her, But ſhe did not E iming eye on his 


Hiſe \ 4 * 
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BOOK vil, 


CHAP. L 


BEING THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
THE EIGHTH BOOK, 


E hiſtory muſt now look 
20 a little back ward to thoſe 
* I _ circumſtances which led 
to the cataſtrophe men- 


: laſt book. 
When Amelia went out in themorn- 
ing, ſhe left her children to the care of 
her huſband. In this amiable office he 
had been engaged near an hour; and 
was at that very time lying along on 
the floor, and his little things crawlin 
and playing about him, when a moi 
violent knock was heard at the door; 
and immediately a footman, running 
up ſtairs, acquainted him, that his la- 
dy was taken violently ill, and carried 
into Mrs. Chenevix's toy-ſhop. 
Booth no ſooner kad his account, 
which was delivered with great ap- 
e eee of haſte and earneſtneſs, than 
he leapt ſuddenly from the floor, and 
leaving his children roaring at the news 
of their mother's illneſs, in ſtrit charge 
with his maid, he ran as faſt as his legs 
could carry him to the place: or to- 
wards the place rather; for before he 
arrived at the ſhop, a gentleman ſtopt 
him full butt, crying, Captain, whi- 
4 ther ſo faſt?* Booth anſwered eager- 
ly, © Whoever you are, friend, don't 
© aſk me any queſtions now. You 
s muſt pardon me, captain !* anſwered 
the gentleman ; but I have a little 
© buſineſs with your honour. In ſhort, 
© captain, I have a ſmall warrant here 
© in my pocket againſt your honour, 
< at the ſuit of one Dr, Harriſon, '=— 


tioned at the end of the 


# 


© You are a bailiff, then,“ ſays Booth, 
6 I am an officer, Sir,“ anſwered the 
other. Well, Sir, it is in vain to 
© contend,” cries Booth; * but let me 
© beg you will permit me only to | 

© to Mrs, Chenevix's, I will wh, 
© you, upon my honour, wherever you 
6 pleaſe, but my wife lies violently ill 
there. O, for that matter, an- 
ſwered the bailiff, you may ſet your 
© heart at eaſe. Your lady, I hope, 
© is very well. I aſſure e ſhe is not 
© there; you will excuſe me, captain, 
© theſe are only · ſtratagems of war, 
* Bolus and virtus, quis in a hoſteſs equi 
© rit?'—« Sir, I honour your learn- 
© ing," cries Booth, and could almoſt 
© kiſs you for what you tell me. I aſ- 
© ſure, I would forgive you five hun- 


| © dred arreſts for ſuch a piece of news. 


© Well, Sir, and whither am I to go 
© with you? O, any where; where 


, your honour pleaſes,” cries the bai- 
1 


+ © Then ſuppoſe we go to Brown's 
coffee - houſe, ſaid the priſoner. ! No, 
anſwered the bailiff, that will not 
do; that's in the verge of the court. 
—* Why, then, to the neareſt tavern, 
© ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern, 


cries the other; that is not a place 


© of ſecurity; and you know, captain, 
© your honour is a ſhy cock; I have 
i — after your honour theſe three 
months. Come, Sir, you mult go 
© to my houſe, if you pleale.— With 
© all my heart, anſwered Booth, if 
© it be any where hereabouts.'—* 0, 
« it is but a little ways off, replied the 
bailiff; it is only in Gray's Inn 
Lane, juſt by almoſt.” He then 
called a coach, and deſired his priſoner 
to Sn W 80 he 
20th enter e coach Witno 
Boot a 
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ſftance, Which hau he been inclined 
to make, he muſt have plainly per- 
ceived would have been ineffectual, as 
the bailiff appeared to have ſeveral fol- 
lowers at hand, two of. whom, beſide 
the commander in chief, mounted with 
him into the 'coach. As Eooth was a 
fweet-tempered man, as well as ſome- 


what of a philoſopher, he behaved with 
zl the good- humour imaginable, and, 


indeed, with more than his compa» 
tions; who, however, ſhewed him what 


they call civility, that is, they neither. 


{rack him nor ſpit in his face. 


Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry which 
dinner. 


Booth endeavoured to preſerve, he in 


reality envied every labourer whom he 
faw paſs by him in his way. The 


charms of liberty againſt his will ruſh- 
ed on his mind; and he could not avoid 


ſuggeſting to himſelf, how much more 
tunes, and a hearty deſire to fee the end 


happy was the pooreſt wretch, who 
x: controul could repair to his 
homely habitation, and to his family, 


compared to him, who was thus vio- 
ently, and yet lawfully, torn away 


from the company of his wife and chil- 
dren! And their condition, eſpecially 
that of his Amelia, gave his heart many 
a ſevere apd bitter pßang. 
At length he arrived at the bailiff's 
manſon, and was uſhered into a room 


in which were ſeveral perſons. . Booth 
deſired to be alone; upon which the 


bailiff waited on him up ſtairs, into an 


apartment, the windows of which were 


well fortified with -iron bars; but the 
walls' had not the leaſt outwork raiſed 
before them; they were, indeed, what 
Is generally called naked, the bricks 
having been only covered with a thin 


plaſter, which in many places was 


- 


mouldered away. | 


The firſt demand made upon Booth 
was for coach-hire, which amounted. 
to two ſhillings, according to the bai- 


liffs account; that being juſt double 
the legal fare. He was then aſked if 
be did not chuſe a bowl of punch; to 


which he having anſwered in the nega- 
+ replied, *. Nay, Sir, 


tive, the baili 
*juſt as you pleaſe. I don't atk you 
do drink, if you don't chuſe it; but 


certainly you know the cuſtom : the 


" houſe is full of priſoners, and I can't 
afford gentlemen a room to themſelves 
for nothing.“ | | 


wed it was a pretty broad one, and 


wid the bailitf, he ſhould not ſeruple 


5 „ 
to pay him his price; but, in fact, he 
—— drank A at his meals. As 5 


to that, Sir,“ cries the bailiff, © it is 


« juſt as your honour pleaſes. I ſcorn 
to impoſe upon any gentleman in 

misfortunes : I wiſh you well out of 
them, for my part. Your honour 
can take nothing amiſs of me; I 
only does my duty, what I am bound 
to do; and as you ſays you don't 
care to drink wy thing, what will 

you be pleaſed to have for dinner? 
Booth then complied in beſpeaking 


«a * a «a & £4 


a diſh of meat, and told the bailiff, he 


would drink a bottle with him after 
1 He then deſired the 2 of 
pen, ink, and paper, and a meſſenger; 
all which were 33 rocured 


him, the bailiff telling him he might 


ſend wherever he pleaſed, and repeat - 
ing his concern 1 Booth's misfor- 


of them. . | 
The meſſenger was juſt diſpatched 
with the letter, when who ſhould ar- 
rive but honeſt Atkinſan, A ſoldier 
of the guards, belonging to the ſame 
company with the ſerjeant, and who 


had known Booth” at Gibraltar, had 


ſeen the arreſt, and heard the orders 


given to the coachman. This fellow) 


aceidentally meeting Atkinſon, had ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. 
At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy 
immediate y overſpread the d 
nance. of Booth. The ceremonials 
which paſt between them are unneceſ- 
ſary to be repeated. ' Atkinſon was 
ſoon diſpatched to the attorney, and to 


Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath before 


heard from his own mouth. | 
Booth now greatly lamented that he 
had writ to' his wife, He thought the 
might have been acquainted with the 
affair better by the ſerjeant. Booth 
begged him, however, to do every thing 
in his power to comfort her, to aſſure 
her that he was in perfect health and 
good ſpirits, and to leſſen as much as 
poſſible the concern which he knew ſhe 
would have at reading his letter. 
The ſerjeant, however, as the reader 
hath ſeen, brought himſelf the firſt ac- 
count of the arrgit. Indeed, the other 
meſſenger did nt arrive till a full hour 
afterwards. This was not owing to 


e any ſlowneſs of his, but to many pre- 
Booth preſently took this hint, in- 


vious errands which he was to execute 
before the delivery of the letter ; for, 
notwithſtandin 2 * 
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the bailiff hac declared to ſee Booth 
out of his troubles, he had ordered the 
porter, who was his follower, to call 


upon two or thres other bailiffs, and as 


many attornies, to try to load his pri- 


ſoner with as many actions as poſſible. 


Here the reader may be apt to con- 
clude, that the bailift, inſtead of being 
a friend, was really an enemy to poor 
Booth; but in fact, he was not ſo. 
Hie deſire was no more than to accu- 
mulate bail bonds; for the bailiff was 
reckoned an honeſt and good ſort of 
man in his way, and had no more ma- 
lice againſt the bodies in his cuſtody, 
than a butcher hath to thoſe in his: 
and as the latter, when he takes his 
knife in hand, hath no idea but of the 


joints into which dhe is to cut the car- 
caſe; fo the former, when he handles 


his writ, hath no other deſign but to 
cut out the body into as many bail 
bonds as poſſible. As to the life of the 
animal, or the liberty of the man, they 
are thoughts which never obtrude them- 
{ſehves on either, 3 


e H A P. II. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OP MB. 
-BOOTH'S FELLOW-+SUFFERERS. 


FEFORE we return to Amelia, 


we muſt detain our reader a little 


longer with Mr, Booth, in the cuſtody 
of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now 
informed his priſoner, that he was wel- 
come to the liberty of the houte with 
the other gentlemen. + 
Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen 
were. One of them, Sir,“ ſays Mr. 
Bond um, is a very great writer or 
author, as they call him. He hath 
© been here theſe five weeks, at the 
© fuit of a bockſeller, for eleven 
pound odd money; but he expects 
* to be diſcharged in a day or two; 
for he hath writ out the debt. He 
is now writing for five or fix beok- 
* ſellers, and he will get you ſome- 
times, when he ſits to it, a matter of 
„ fifteen ſhillings a day: 
«© very good pen, they ſay; but is apt 
to be idle. Some days he won't 


© write above five hours ; but at other 


times I have known him at it above 
ſueteen. Aye eries Booth, ur: 
* what are his productions? What 
doch he write ? Why ſometimes,” 


for he is a 


ANITA. 


© hiſtory books for your numbers, and 


© ſometimes pour verſes, your 

© what JG call them, jet. ra. 
again he writes news for your 
newſpapers.'-— Aye, indeed! he ig 
a moſt extraordinary man truly.“ 
How doth he get his news here? 
Why he makes it, as he doth your 
parliament ſpenches for your maga- 
zines. He reads them to us ſome. 
times over a bel of punch. Te 


in the parliament- honſe. It is about 
liberty and freedom, and about the 
_ conſtitution. of England. I ſay no- 
thing, for my part, for I will keep 
my neck out of a halter; but faith, 
ge makes it out plainly to me, that all 
© matters are not as they ſhould be. I 
am all for liberty, for my part.. Iz 
© that ſo conſiſtent with your calling! 
cries Booth. I ü thought, my friend, 
you had lived by depriving men of 
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their liberty. That's another mat- 
ter, cries the bailiff; that's all ac- 


©.cording to law, and in the way bf 
£ bubneſt | 

+ obliged to pay their debts, or elſe 
© there would be an end of every thing. 
Booth deſired the bailiff te give him 
his opinion of liberty. Upon which, 


he helitated a moment, and then. cried 


ont, O, it is a fine thing, it is a very 
© fine thing, and the conſtitution ot 
England. Booth told him, that by 
the old conſtitution of England, he 
had heard that men could not be arreſt- 
ed for debt; to which the bailiff an- 
ſwered, that muſt have been in very 
bad times. 
he, * wenld it not be the hardeſt thing 
in the world if a man could not ar- 
« rett another for a juit and lawful 
debt? Beſides, Sir, you mult. de 
© miſtaken: for, how could that ever 


© be! Is not liberty the conſtitution 


of England? Well, and is not the 
*.conſtitution, as a man may fay— 
« whereby the conſtitution, that is the 
« law an 8 and all that 
Booth bad a little meroy. upon the 
poor bailiff, when he found him round- 
ing in this manner, and told him he had 
made the matter very clear. Boo 
then procteded to enquire after the 
other gentlemen, his fellows in afllic- 


tion; upon which. Bondum acquaàint- 


ed him that one of the priſoners was 2 


2 hal 4 He calls himfelf 3 
R | 1 


be ſure, it is alt one as if one was 


To be ſure, men mult be 


© Becauſe as why, ſays. 
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© oemtlenian,” ſaid Bondutn 4 bat am 
« ſureI never ſaw'wny thing genteel by 


© him. In a week that he hath been 
in my houſe, he hath drank only purt 
s of one bottle of wine. I intend'to 
carry him to Newgate within a 2 
v or two, if he cannot find bail, hic 

$ I ſuppoſe he will not be able to do 3 
t for every body Mys he is an undone 
« man,” He hath run out all he hath 
« by loſſes in buſmeſs,-and-one way or 


other; and he hath a wife and ſeven 


children. Here was the whole Fa- 
« mily here che other day, all howling 
L together. I never ſaw ſuch a beg- 
girly crew; I was almoſt aſhamed 
to ſee them in my houſe. I thought 
« they ſeemed fitter for Bride well than 
« any other place. No be ſure, I do 
not reckoh him '#s proper company 
for ſuch s yu, Sir; but there is ano- 
© ther-priſoner in the Houle that I dare 
« ſay you will like very mach. He is, 
« indeed, very much of a gontleman, 
< and ſpends his money Ake one. I 


© have had him only three days, and 1 


am afraid he won t ſtay much longer. 
They Tay, indeed, he is a deer; 
* bit What is that to me or any one, 
8 long at a man appears as a gentle- 
* man? T always love to ſpenk b 

« people as I find. And, in my opt- 
nion, he is fit company for the greateſt 
* bord in the and for he hath very 
good olothes, and money enough. He 
n not here for debt, but upon a 
44 Upe's Warrant for an aſſau t and 
battery; for the tipſtuff locks up here. 
The bailiff was thus haranguing, 
when he was interrupted by the arrival 
ak the attorney, whom the truſty ſer- 
feat had, with the utmoſt expedition, 
found out, and diſpatched to the relief 
'of his diſtreſſecl friend. But before 


de proceed any farther with the cap- 


tan, we will return to poor Amelia, 
for whom, conſidering the ſrtuatiòn in 
which we left her, the good-natured 
reder may be, perhaps, in no ſmall 


| degree ſolicitous. 


C A P. III. 
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CONTAINING SOME EXTRAORDI- 


ART 'BEHAVIOUR IN MRS. EL- 
LISON, | | 


” 


T geben: being departed to con 


1 vey Mrs. Elliſon to the captain, 
an wife went to fetch Amelia's chil- 


to their mother, 


1 1 4. yy 


Ames wonterh For che dialen of 


her huſband was aggravated at the 


ſight of her Thildven. | © Good bes- 


© yens ' ſhe cried, © what will, what 
can become of theſe poor little 


< wretthes! Why have I produced. 
„ theſe Hitle creatures, only to give 


them a ſhare of poverty and miſery? 
At which words ſhe embraced them 
eagerly in her armb, and bedewed them 
oth with her tears. 1 5 
- - The children's eyes ſoon overffow- 
ed as faſt as their mother's, though 
meither af them knew the cauſe of her 
affliction. The lirtle boy, who win 


{the elder, and much che ſharper of he 


4wd, 11 che agonies of his- mo- 
her to her illneſs, according to che 


account brought t. liis Father in his 


preſence. 


Wben Amefia became acquainteU 
with the child's apprehenſions, ſre 


Foot fatisſtied him chat ſhe was in a 
. ſtate of health; at which the 
little thing expreſſed great ſatis faction, 


and ſaid, he was glad the was well 


Again. Amelia told him the had not 


been in the leaſt diſordered. Upon 


-which-the innocent cried out, La! 


* how can people tell ſuch fibs! A 
great tall man told my papa you was 


„taken very ill at Mrs. Somebody's 
© ſhop; and my poor papa preſently ran 
74 Low xirs, f | n end he would 
* have broke his neck, to oome to you. 
„O the villains!' cries Mrs. Atkin- 
Fon ; * what a ſtratagem was here to 
take away your kufband!“ | : 
Take away!* anſwered the child 
* what, hath any body taken away pa- 
a py Sure that naughty ibbing man 
< hath not taken away papa?' _ . 
Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinfon to 
fay ſomething to her children, for that 
her ſpirits were overpowered. Slte then 
threw herſelf into a chair, and gave 


a full vent to a paſſion almoſt too ſtrong 


Tor her delicate conſtitution, ; 
The fcene that followed, during 
ſome minutes, is beyond my power of 
deſeription; T muſt beg the readers 
hearts to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The 
children hung on the mother, whom 
they endeavoured in vain to comfort; 
as Mrs. Atkinſon did in vain attempt 
to pacify'them, telling them all would 


be well, and they would ſoon fee their 


apa again. 3 
At length, partly by the perſuaſions 
of Niro. Atkinfon * partly Jo conſi- 
2 2 dera tion 
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perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had 
acquired by her tears, Amelia became 
a little compoſed. *, 
Nothing worth notice paſt in this mi- 


ſerable company from this time till the 


return of Mrs. Elliſon from the bailiff's 
houſe; and to draw out ſcenes of wretch- 
edneſs to top great a length, is a taſk 
very uneaſy to the writer, and fox which 
none but readers of a moſt gloomy 
complexion will think themſelves ever 
obliged to his labours, | 


At length Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and 


entered the room with an air of gaiety 


rather miſbecoming the occaſion. When 


the had ſeated herſelf in a chair, ſhetold 
Amelia that the captain was very well, 
and in good ſpirits, and that he earneſtly 
deſired her to keep up her s. Come, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe, don't be diſ- 
© conſolate; I hope we. ſhall ſoon be 
cable to get him out of his troubles. 
© Thedebts, indeed, amount to more 
© than I expected; however, ways 
© muſt þe found to redeem him. He 
© muſt own himſelf guilty of ſome 
© raſhneſs in going out of the verge, 
« when he knew to what he was li- 
© able; but that is nat to be remedied. 


If he had followed my advice, this 
© had not happened; but men will be 


© headitrong.' 
© I cannot bear this, cries Amelia 


© ſhall I hear that beſt of creatures 
c 
" 
o 


© blamed for his tenderneſs to me!” 
« Well, I will not blame him, an- 


fwered Mrs. Elliſon; IJ am ſure I 1 


© propoſe nothing but to ſerve him: 
. .* and if you will do as much to ſerve 
+ him yourſelf, he will not long be a 
© priſoner.” | 
© I do?” cries Amelia; © Oh, hea- 
« yens! is there a thing upon earth 


Ves, there is a thing upon earth, 


ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, © and a-very eaſy 
thing too: and yet I will venture 

my Fife you ſtart when I propoſe it. 
And yet, when I conſider that you 
are a woman of underſtanding, I 


© know not why I ſhould think ſo; 


for ſure you muſt have too much 
4 good- ſenſe to imagine that you can 
« cry your huſband out of priſon. If 
this would have done, I ſee you have 
© almoſt cried your eyes out already. 
And yet you may do the buſineſs by 
© a much pleaſanter way than by cry- 
ing and bawjing.* 


46 What do you mean, Madam!“ 


AME L IA. 
deration of her little ones, and more, cries Amelia. . For my part, 


go home with me, 
ſays ſhe, whiſpering, © to ſpeak before 
© ſome folks. 


1 I cannot 
« guels Laer meaning... 
© Before I tell you, then, Madam, 
anſwered Mrs, Elliſon, I muſt in. 
© form you, if you do not alread 
* know it, that the captain is charged 
with actions to the amount of near 
five hundred pounds, I am ſure 1 
« would willingly be his bail; but ! 
know my bail would not be taken 
for that ſum. You muſt conſider, 
© therefore, Madam, what chance you 
have of redeeming him; unleſs you 
© chuie, as perhaps ſome wives would, 
that he ſhould lie all his life in priſon.” 
At theſe words Amelia diſcharged z 
ſhower of tears, and gave every mark 
of the moſt frantic grief. | 
© Why there, now,” cries Mrs, El. 
liſon; * while you will indulge theſe 
extravagant paſſions, how can you be 
capable of liftening to the voice of 
« reaſon? I know I am a fool in con- 
© cerning myſelf thus with the affairs 
© of others. I know the thankleſs of- 
* ficeI undertake; and yet I love you 
© ſo, my dear Mrs. Booth, that I can- 
« 
0 
% 
; 
« 
c 


© not bear to ſee you afflifted, and I 


would comfort you, if you would 
ſuffer me. Let me beg you to make 
your mind eaſy; and within theſe two 
days I will engage to ſet your huſ- 
band at liberty. 
« Hark'e, child ; only behave like a 
woman of ſpirit this evening, and kecp 
your appointment, notwithſtanding 
what hath happened, and I am con- 
vinced there is one who hath the 
power and the will to ſerve you. 
Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of 


her ſpeech in a whiſper, ſo that Mrs, 


Atkinſon, who was then engaged with 
the children, might not hear her; but 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and faid, 
© What appointment would you have 
© me keep this evening?” ; 

* Nay, nay, if you have forgot, 
cries Mrs. Elliſon, „I will tell you 
more another time; but come, will 


you go home? My dinner is ready by 


© this time, and you ſhall dine with me. 
Talk not to me of dinners,” cries 
Amelia; my ſtomach is too full al- 


ready. 
Nay, but dear Madam, anſwered 


Mrs. Elliſon, * let me beſeech you td 
I do not care, 


the 
45 


I have no ſecret, Madam, in 
© wor 


ot : world, replied Amelia aloud, which ; miſtreſs of. Vou have endeavoured 

15 I would not communicate to this la- * to keep the aſſignation a ſecret from 

ny « dy; for I ſhall always acknowledge © me; and it was by mere accident 

in. the higheſt obligations to her For the only that I diſcoveredit; unleſs there 

dy « ſecrets ſhe hath imparted to me. © are ſome guardian angels that in ge- 

red Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, © IT * neral protect innocence and virtue, 

ear £ do not interfere with obligations, I though I may ſay I have not always 

I am glad the lady hath obliged you ſo found them fo watchful,* _ 5 

t1 much; and I wiſh all people were Indeed, Madam, ſaid Mrs, Elli- 

en « equally mindful of obligations. I ſon, you are not worth my anſwer, 

er, © hope I have omitted no opportuni- nor will I ſtay a moment longer with + 

Ou « ty of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. * ſuch a perſon.—80, Mrs. Booth, yon 

ou c Booth, as well as I have ſome other have your choice, Madam, whether 

Id, 4 folks. 30s | 5 6 you will with me, or remain in 

n. If by other folks, Madam, you the company of this lady. 

| 3 mean me, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, I © If fo, Nada. anſwered Mrs. 

rk + confeſs, I ſincerely believe you in- Booth, I ſhall not be long in de- 

* tended the ſame obligation to us both; termining to ſtay where I am. 

J. and I have the pleaſure to think it is Mrs. Elliſon then, caſting a look of | 
eſe * owing to me that this lady is not as great indignation at both the ladies, | 
he much obliged to you as I am.. made a ſhort ſpeech full of inveQives TN 
of © I proteſt, Madam, I can hardly againſt Mrs. Atkinſon, and not with- [I 
n- « gueſs your meaning,' fad Mrs. El- out oblique hints of ingratitude againſt 8 
ins lifon, © Do you really intend to af- poor Amelia; after which, ſhe burſt q 
f. front me, Madam? | out of the room, and out of the houſe; . 
ou I intend to preſerve innocence and and made haſte to her own home, ina, "M1 
n- virtue, if it be in my power, Ma- condition of mind to which fortune "BY 
[1 dam, anſwered the other; and ſure without guilt cannot, I believe, reduce "1 
1d nothing but the moſt eager reſolu- any one. OL * 14 
ke tion to deſtroy it, could induce you ndeed, how much the ſuperiority of 1 
va - $ to mention ſuch an appointment at miſery is on the fide of wickedneſs, may 14 
if * ſuch a time. appear to every reader who will com- 4 

* I did not expect this treatment pare the preſent ſituation of Amelia 1 

2 from you, Madam, ' cries Mrs. El- with that of Mrs. Elliſon. Fortune OY 
cp lifon: © ſuch ingratitude I could not had attacked the former with almoſt 1 
Ng have belieged, had it been reported the higheſt degree of her malice. She | | 
n- Alto me by any other. was involved in a ſcene of moſt exqui- 
he + $ Such impudence,” anſwered Mrs. 


AM E 


Atkinſon, muſt exceed, I think, all 


belief; but when women once aban- 
don that modeſty which is the cha- 


racteriſtic of their ſex, they ſeldom 


* ſet any bounds to their aſſurance.” 
© I could not haye believed this to 
' have been in human nature, cries 


Mrs. Elliſon. Is this the woman 
'* whom I have fed, have cloathed, have 


* ſupported | who owes to my charity, 
* and my interceſſions, that ſhe is not 


at this day deſtitute of all the neceſ- 
ing 


Ion it all, anſwered Mrs. At- 
kinſon; and J add the favour of a 
* maſquerade ticket to the number. 
Could I have thought, Madam, that 


vou would, before my face, have 
aſked another lady to go to the ſame 


place, with the ſame man! But I 
'* aſk your pardon ; I impute rather 


more aſſurance to you than you are 
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fite diſtreſs; and her huſband, her prin- 
cipal comfort, torn violently from her 
arms; yet her ſorrow, however exqui- 


ite, was all ſoft and tender; nor was 


ſhe without many conſolations. Her 
caſe, however hard, was not abſolutely 
deſperate ; for ſcarce any condition of 
fortune can be ſo. Art and induſtry, 


chance and friends, have often relieved 
the moſt diftreſſed cireumſtances, and 
converted them into opulence. In all 
theſe ſhe. had hopes on this ſide the 
grave, and perfect virtue and innocence 
gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the 
other: whereas, in the boſam of Mrs. 
Elliſon all was ſtorm and tempeſt ; an- 
ger, revenge, fear, and pride, like ſo 
many raging furizs, poſſeſſęd her mind, 
and tortured her with diſappointment 
and ſhame, Loſs of reputation, which 
is generally irreparable, was to be her 


lot; loſs of friends. is of this the cer- 


tain conſequence; all on this: ſide the 


grave 
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n zpprared . and comfort 
E — wiſe, on the other, 
cloſed the gloomy proſpect. 
Hence, my worthy reader, conſole 


chyſelf, that however few of the other 


good things of lite are thy lot, the beſt 
of all things, 'which is innocence, ts 
always within thy own power; and 


though fortune may make thee often 


unhappy; the can never makethee com- 
pleatly and irreparably miſerable with- 
wut thy own content, | 


ol 


<EDNTAINING, AMONG MANY MAT- 
TERS, THE EXEMPLARY BEH A- 
VIOUR or CQLONEL JAMES. 


XAXZHEN Mrs. Ellifon was de- 
ä parted, Mrs. Atkinſon vagen 
to apply all her art to footh and comfort 
Amelia, but was preſently prevented 
by her: © T'am aſhamed, dear Madam,” 


Tad Amelia, of having indulged my 


< affiiftion ſo mach at your expence, 
*The fuddenneſs of the occaſion is my 


* only excuſe; for had I had time to 


fummon 'ty reſolution to my aſſiſt- 


_ "© ance, Thope I am miſtreſs of more pa- 


tience than yon have hitherto ſeen me 
* exert. Ik now, Madam, in my anwar- 


. © 'rantable exceſſes T have been guilty of 


many tranigreſſions. Firſt, againſt 
that Divine will and pleaſure, with- 
out whoſe permiſſion at leaſt no hu- 
man accident can happen; in the 
next place, Madam, if any thing can 
4 aggravate ſuch a fault, I have tranſ- 


greſſed che luws of friendſhip, as well 


as decency, in throwing upon you 
„ ſome part of the load of my gilef ; 


„and again, I have ſinned againſt 


« common ſenſe, which ſhould teach 


s me, inſtead of weakly and heaviby 
© jamenting my misfortunes, to rouze 
all my ſpirits to remove them. In 
s this light, I am ſhocked at my own 
4 folly, and am reſolved to leave my 
children under your care, and go di- 
„ rel to my 
4 fort im. 
: relieve him. T 
too difficult for me to undertaxe. 


huſhand. I may com- 
I may aſſiſt him. I may 
is nothing now 


Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and 


_ complimented her friend on all the for- 


mer part of her ſpeech, except what 
related to herſelf, on which ſhe ſpoke 


very civilly, and believe with great 
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truth; but as to her going to her nf. 
band, ſhe endeavoured Nate b 
at leaſt ſhe begged her to: defer it £6 
the preſent, and till the ſerjeant return. 
ed home. She then reminded Amelia, 
that it was now patt five in the after. 
noon, and that ſhe had not taken any 
refreſhment but a diſh of tea the whoſt 
day, and deimed ſhe would give her 


leave to procure. her a chick, or any 


thing ſhe Iiked better, for her dinner. 
Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, 
ihe would fit down with her to what. 
ever ſhe pleaſed ; but, if I do not eat, 
laid the, I yould not have you im- 
pute it to any thing but want of ap- 
© petite: for I affure you, all things art 
6 ed roy indifferent to me. I am 
more ſolicitous about theſe poor little 


things, who have not been uſed to 


* faſt to long. Heaven knows what 
© may hepeafter be their fate? 
Mrs. Atkinſon bid her hope the beſt, 
-and then recommended the children to 
the care of her maid, . \ 
And now arrived a. fervant from 
Mrs. James, with an invitation to 
3 Booth and his lady, to dine 
with the colonel the day after the next. 
This a little perplexed Amelia; but 


after a ſhort conſideration ſhe di ſpatch- 


ed an anſwer to Mrs. James, in which 
'fherconciſely informed her of what had 
happened. | 
I The honeft ferjeant, who had been 
on his legs almoſt the whble day, now 
returned, and brought Amelia a ſhort 
letter from her huſband; in which he 
gave her che moſt folemn aſſurances of 
his health and ſpirits, and begged her, 
with great earneſtneſs, to take care to 
preſerve her own; which if ſhe did, 
he ſaid he had no doubt but that they | 
fhonld fhortly be happy. He added 
ſomething of from my lord, with 
which Mrs. Ellifon had amuſed him; 
and which ſerved only to deſtroy the 
comfort that Amelia received from the 
reſt of his letter. 3165 

Whiltt Amelia, che ſerjeant, and his 
lady, were engaged in a cold collation, 
for which purpoſe a cold chick was 


;procured from che tavern for the ladies, 


and two pound of cold beef for the ſer- 
jeant, a violent knock! was heartl at 
the door; and iprefently afterwards 
Colonel James entered the room. After 
proper compliments had paſt, the colo- 
nel told Ameliaz that her letter was 
brought'to Mrs. mes uhile chey wei 


- 


# table, and. that on her ſhewing it 
km, he had immediately roſe up, made, 
1 apology to his company, and took 
1 chair to her. He ſpoke to her with 
t tenderneſs. on the occaſion, and. 
defired her to make herſelf eaſy; aſ- 
ſuring her, that he would leave nothing 
ig his power undone to ſerve her huſ- 
band. He then gave her an invitation, 
in his wife's name, to his own houſe, 
in the moſt preſſing manner. | 
Amelia returned him very hearty 
thanks for all his kind offers; but beg- 
to decline that of an apartment in 
is hot ſe. She ſaid, as ſhe could not. 
leave her children, ſo neither could ſhe. 
think of bringing ſuch a trouble with 
her into his family; and though the 
tolonek gave her many aſſurances that 
her children, as well as herſelf, would 
be very welcome to Mrs. James, and 
eren betook himſelf to entreaties, the. 
ſtil! perſiſted obſtinately in her refuſal, 
In real truth, Amelia had taken a 
valt affection for Mrs, Atkinſon, the 
comfort of whoſe een ſhe could 
not bear to be deprived of in her diſ- 
tels; nor to exchange it for that of 


Mrs. James, to whom ſhe had lately 


concei ved no jittle. diſlike. 

The colonel, when he found he could 
not prevail with Amelia to accept his: 
invitation, deſiſted from any farther ſo- 
bcitations. He then took a bank-bill 
of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, 
and ſaid, You will pardon me, dear 
„Madam, if I chuſe to impute your 
' refuſal.of my houſe rather to a diſ- 
' like of my wife, who I will not pre- 
tend to be the moſt agreeable of wo- 
* men—all men, ſaid he, ſighing, 
have not Captain Booth's fortune 
than to any averſion or anger to me. 
I muſt inſiſt upon it, therefore, to 
make your preſent habitation as eaſy 
to you as poſſible. I hope, Madam, 
zou will not deny me this happineſs ; 
beg you will honour me with the 
" Acceptance of this trifle. He then 
put the note into her hand, and de- 
| flared that the honour of touching 
N worth a. hundred times that 

* I proteſt, Colonel James,* cried 
Amelia, bluſhing, Ik now not what 

to do or ſay, your goodneſs ſo great] 
2 _ | <q I, who am ſo 
well acquainted with the many great 

, obligations Mr. 1 hath 
| your generoſity, conſent that you 


* 
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1 
* ſhould add more to a debt ws never 


* 


«can pay ,.. | "v8 
The colonel ys her, ſhort, proteſt- 
ing, that the miſplaced the obligation ; 
for that, if to confer the higheſt happi - 
neſs was to oblige, he was gbl fax. ta 
her acceptance. And I do aſſure ou. 
Madam, ' ſaid he, if this trifling ſum, 


or a much 421 can contribute to 


© your eaſe, I conſider myſelf as 
c Ho happieſt — upon earth, 4 being; 
© able to fupply it; and you, Madam, 
* my. greatelt benefactor, in receiving 
2 | 1 
Amelia then put the note in her 
pocket; and they entered into a con- 
verſation, in which many civil things 
were ſaid on both ſides; but what was 
chiefly worth remark was, that Ame - 
lia had her huſband almoſt conſtantly 
in her mouth, and the colonel never 
mentioned him: the former ſeemed 
deſirous to lay all obligations, as muc 

as poſſible, to the account of her huſ- 
band; and the latter endeavoured, 
with the utmoſt delicacy, to inſinuate 
that her happineſs was the main, and, 
indeed, only point, which he had in 
View. » | | 
Amelia had made no doubt, at the 
colonel's firſt appearance, but that he 
intended to go directly to her huſbagd. 
When he e therefore, a hint of 
his intention to viſit him next morning, 
ſhe appeared viſibly ſhocked at the de- 
lay. The colonel perceiving this, ſaid, 
© However inconvenient 1t may be, yet, 

© Madam, if it will oblige you, or if 
you deſire it, L will even go to-night.” 
Amelia anſwered: : My huſband 
© would be far from deſiring to de- 
rive any good from your inconveni- 


© ence; but if you putit to me, I muſt 


© be exculed for ſaying, I defire no- 
thing more in the world than to ſend 
© him ſo t a comfort as I know he 


© will receive from the preſence of ſuch 


© a friend. — Then to ſhew you 
Madam, cries the colonel, ©* that I 
« deſire nothing more in the world 
© than to give you pleaſure, I will go 
« to him immediately. 
Amelia then 0 t berſelf of 
the ſerjeant; and told the colonel, his 


old . acquaintance Atkinſon, WhO. he | 


* 4 


had known at Gibraltar, was then i 


the houſe, and would conduct him 
to the place. The ſerjeant was imme - 
diately called in, paid his Arete 
the colonel, and was icknowldgen op 
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ower prefling their departure, 
NR Alkiaton inven returned to 
Amelia, and was by her acquainted 
with the colonel's late generoſity; for 
her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, 
that ſhe could not conceal the ebulli- 


tion. Amelia likewiſe gave her friend 


a full narrative of the colonel's former 


behaviour and friendſhip to her huſ- 


band, as well abroad as in England; 
and ended with declaring, that 


upon earth, 


Mrs. Atkinſon agreed with Amelia's 


concluſion, and ſaid, ſhe was glad to 
hear there was any ſuch man. They 
then proceeded with the children to the 
tea-table, where panegyric, and not 
ſcandal, was the topic of their conver- 
ſation ; and of this panegyric the colo- 


nel was the ſubje&t, both the ladies 
ſeeming to vie with each other in cele- 


brating the praiſes of his goodneſs, 
CHAP. V. 
"COMMENTS UPON AUTHORS. 


TAVING left Amelia in as com- 


ſibly be expected, her immediate diſ- 
treſſes relieved, and her heart filled with 
great hopes from the friendſhip of the 
colonel; we will now return to Booth, 
who, when the attorney and ſerjeant 
had left him, received a viſit from that 


reat author of whom honourable men- 


tion 1s made in our ſecond chapter. 
Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed 
to remember, was a pretty good maſter 
of the claſſics; for his father, though 
he deſigned his ſon for the army, did 
not think it neceſſary to breed him up 
a blockhead. He did not, perhaps, 
imagine that a competent ſhare of Latin 
and Greek would make his ſon either 
a pedant or a coward. He conſidered 
likewiſe, probably, that the life of a 
ſoldier is in general a life of idleneſs 
and might think that the ſpare hours 
of an officer in country quarters would 
be as well employed with a book, as in 
| ſauntering about the ſtreets, loitering 
in a coffee-bouſe, ſotting in a tavern, 
or in laying ſchemes to debauch and 
ruin a ſet of harmleſs, ignorant coun- 
try giris. | 
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him. They both immediately ſet for- 
ward, Amelia to the utmoſt of her 


e be- 
lieved him to be the moſt generous man 


fortable a ſituation as could poſ- 


S4ea = a-ewlTyles9coucsy var 


As Booth was, therefore, what mi 
well be called, in this age at leaft, a 
marr of learning, he began to diſcourſe 
our author on ſubjects of literature, 
© I think, Sir,“ ſays he, © that DoRor 
Swift hath been generally allowed, 
© by thecriticks in Ni kingdom, to be 
© the greateſt maſter of humour that 
© ever wrote. Indeed, I allow him to 
© have poſſeſſed moſt admirable talents 
© of this kind; and if Rabelais was his 
© maſter, I think he proves the truth 
of the common Greek proverb, that 
« the ſcholar is often ſuperior to the 
© maſter. As to Cervantes, I do not 
« think we can make any juft compa- 
« riſon; for though Mr. Pope compli. 
* ments him with ſometimes taking 
© Cervantes* ſerious air I remem· 
© ber the paſſage, cries the author: 


© O thou, whatever title pleaſe thine car, 
© Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff, or Gulliver; 
© Whether you take Cervantes' ſcrious air, 
© Qrlavghand ſhakein Rabelais eaſy chair. 


© You are right, sir, ſaid Booth; 


but though I ſhould agree that the 


doctor hath ſometimes condeſcended 
© to imitate Rabelais, I do not remem- 
© ber to have ſeen in his works the leaſt 


attempt in the manner of Cervantes, 


A 


But there 1s one in his own way, and 
whom I am convinced he ſtudied above 
all others: you gueſs, I believe, I 
am going to name Lucian, This 
author, I ſay, I am convinced he fol- 


at a diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, 
every other writer of this kind hath 
done in my opinion; for none, I 
think, hath yet equalled him, 1 
agree, indeed, entirely with Mr. 
Moile, in his diſcourſe on the age of 
the Philopatris, when he gives him 
the epithet of the incomparable Lu- 


cian; and incomparable, I believe, 
© he will remain, as long as the lan- 


© guage in which he wrote ſhall endure. 


© What an inimitable piece of humour 


© is his Cock !'— I remember it very 


well, cries the author; © his ory of 


© a Cock and a Bull is excellent. 
Booth ftared at this, and aſked the 
author what he meant by the Bull. 
© Nay," anſwered he, I don't know 
very well, upon my ſoul. It is a 
long time ſince I read him. I learnt 
© him all over at ſchool, I have not read 


him much = And pray, * 


lowed: but I think he followed him 
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lid he, © how do you like his Pharſalia ? 
Pont you think Mr. Rowe's: tranſ- 
lation a very fine one?* Booth re- 
plied, I believe, we are talking of 
different authors. The Pharſalia, 
which Mr. Rowe tranſlated, was 
( written by Lucan; but I have been 
t ſpeaking, of Lucian, a Greek writer, 
t and, in my opinion, the greateſt in 
the humorous way that ever the world 


| 1 Ay! cries the author, 


© he was indeed fo, a very excellent 
« writer, indeed, I fancy a tranſlation 
of him would fell very well. do 
i not know, indeed, cries Booth. A 
good tranſlation of him would be a 
( aluable book, I have ſeen a wretch- 
ed one publiſhed by Mr. Dryden, 
© but tranſlated by others, who in many 
places have miſunderſtood Lucian's 
meaning, and have no where pre- 


| © ſerved the ſpirit of the original.'— 


That js great a ſays the author, 
Pray, Sir, is he well tranſlated into 
French?“ Booth anſwered, he could 
not tell ; but that he doubted it very 
much, having never ſeen a good ver- 
fon into that language, out of the 
Creek. To confeſs the truth, I be- 
( lieve,* ſaid he, the French tranſla- 
„tors have generally conſulted the 
Latin only; which, in ſome of the 
© few Greek writers I have read, is 
' tolerably bad. And as the Engliſh 
tranſlators, for the moſt part, pur- 


' ſue the French, we may eaſily gueſs, . 


what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad copies 
© mult preſerve of the original." 

© Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſler,' 
cries the author. I am glad the 
* bookſellers have not your 
But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, con- 
* tdering the price they pay by the 
* ſheet? The Greek, you will allow, 
is a hard language; and there are 
few gentlemen that write, who can 
* read 1t without a good lexicon. Now, 
* vir, if we were to afford time to find 
out the true meaning of words, a 
* gentleman would not get bread and 


* Cheeſe by his work. If one was to 


„be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope was 

: for his Homer Pray, Sir, don't 

Jeu think that the beſt tranſlation in 
the world ?* - 


* Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, I think, 


c 
0 


in ſome R. it is no tranſlation 
al, In the very beginning, for 


. | 


© deities. 


© inſtance, he hath not rendered the 
© true force of the author. Homer in 
vokes his Muſe in the five fir lineg 
© of the Iliad; and, at the end of the 
« fifth, he gives his reaſon: © 
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© For all theſe things, ſays he, * wert 
brought about bythe decree of Jupi- _ 
© ter; and, therefore, he ſuppoſes their 
* true ſources are known only to the 
Now, the tranſlation takes 
© no more notice of the AF, than if no 
© ſuch word had been there. 3 
Very poſſibly, anſwered the au- 
thor; it is a long time ſince I read 
« the original. Perhaps, then, he fol- 
© lowed the French tranſlations. I 
© obſerve, indeed, he talks much in 
© the notes of Madam Dacier, and 
Monſieur Euſtathius .. 
Booth had now received conviction 
enough of his friend's knowledge of 
the Greek language; without attempt - 


ing, therefore, to ſet him right, he 


made a ſudden tranſition to the Latin. 
Pray, Sir, ſaid he, as you have 
© mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of the 
© Pharſalia, do you remember how he 
© hath rendered that paſſage. in the 
character of Cato: 


0 Vineriſgue buic maximus ſus 2 | 


* Progenies ; urbi pater eſt, urbique marituts 


For I apprehend that paſſage is gene- 
« rally 8 a hog 
« I really do not remember, anſwer- 
ed the author. Pray, Sir, what do 
© you take to be the meaning: . 
© I apprehend, Sir,' rephed Booth, 
© that by theſe words, urbi pater eñ, 
© urbique maritus, Cato is repreſented 
© as the father and huſband of the city 


of Rome. 


* 


though it is certainly a noble para- 
e, and of itſelf a fine poem, yet, 


© Very true, Sir, cries the author; 
very fine, indeed! Not only the fa- 
© ther of his country, but the huſband 
too; very noble, truly! F 
8 P don me, Sir,” cries Booth, - I 
« do not conceive that to have been 
* Lucan's meaning. If you pleaſe to 
obſerve the context: Lucan, havi 
© commended the tem ce of Cato, 
© in the inſtances of diet and clothes, 
« proceeds to venereal pleafures; of 
© which, ſays the poet, his principal uſe 
vas procreation; then he adds, urbi 
pater eff, urbique maritus; that he be- 
Fe: "MS © came 


time. 
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came a father and a huſband, for the 
« ſake only of the city.” NS, 
© Upon 


js much finer than the other. U#bzs 
© pater e hat is the other ?—ay— 
© urbis maritus. It is certainly as you 
6. fav, Bure”© - : 

Booth was by this pretty well ſatis- 
fie d of the author's profound learning; 
however, he was willing to try him a 
little farther. He aſked him, there- 
fore, what was his opinion of Lucan 
in general, and in what claſs of writers 
he ranked him. 1 
The author ſtared a little at this 

queſtion; and after ſome heſitation, 
anſwered, Certainly, Sir, I think he 
© 18 a fine writer, and a very great poet. 

J am very much of the ſame opi- 
nion, cries Booth; but where do 
« you claſs him? next to what poet do 
you place him?” : 
Let me ſee, cries the author, 
c where do I claſs him next to whom 
« do I place im!—Ayel—why!— 
s* why—pray, where do you yourſelf 
c place him)? 5 

© Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he 
© is not to be placed in the firſt rank, 
« with Homer and Virgil, and Milton 
I think clearly, he is at the head of 
© the ſecond; before elther Statius, or 


« Silius Italicus—though I allow to 
each of theſe their merits; but, per- 


© haps, an epic poem was beyond the 
« genius of either. I own, I have 
often thought, if Statius had ven- 
© tured no farther than Ovid or Clau- 


c dian, he would have ſucceeded better; 


for his Sylvæ are, in my opinion, 
much better than his Thebais.* 

© I believe, I was of the ſame opi- 
c nion formerly,” ſaid the author. 


And for what reaſon have you al- 


4 tered it?' cries Booth. 
have not altered it, anſwered the 
author; but, to tell you the truth, I 
© have not any opinion at all about theſe 
matters at preſent. I do not trouble 
my head much with poetry: for 
there is no encouragement to ſuch 
© ftudies in this age. It is true, in- 
© deed, I have now and then wrote a 
c pom or two for the magazines; but 
© I never intend to write any more 
© for a gentleman is not paid for his 
A ſheet is a ſheet with the 
'« bookſellers ; and, whether it be in 
« proſe or verſe, they make no dif 
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» my word, that's true, cries 
the author; © I did not think of it. It 


author, are all the production of m 


« ference; though certainly there is ag 
much difference to a gentleman inthe 
* work, as there is toa taylor, between 
making a plain and à laced ſuit, 
* Rhimes are difficult things; they are 
«* ſtubborn things, Sir. I have been 
* ſometimes longer in tagging a coup. 
let, than I have been in writing 2 
* ſpeech. on the fide of the oppoſition, 
« which hath been read with great ap- 
© platiſe all over the kingdom," _ 


. 


I am glad you are pleaſed to con- 
firm that, cries Kootk, for I pro- 
teſt, it was an entire ſecret to me til 
this day. I was fo perfectly igno- 
rant, that I thought the ſpeeches, 
publiſhed in the magazines, were 
really made by the members them- 
« ſelves.” . | 

* Some of them, and T believe I may 
© without vanity ſay the beſt,” cries the 
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© own pen; but, I believe, I ſhall leave 
© it oft foon, unleſs a ſheer of ſpeech 
* will fetch more than it does at preſent, 
In truth, the romance writing is the 
© only branch of our buſineſs now that 
is worth following, Goods of that ſort 
© have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the 
© market, that a bookſeller ſcarce cares 
what he bids for them, And it is 
« certainly the eaſieſt work in the world; 
« you may write it almoſt as faſt as you 
can ſet pen to paper; and if you in- 
© terlard it with a little ſcandal, 3 
« little abuſe on fome living charac- 
© ters of note, you cannot fall of ſuc- 
C cels.' | | 
Upon my word, Sir,” cries Booth, 
vou have greatly inſtructed me. 1 
could not have nnagined there had 
been ſo much regularity in the trade 
of writing, as you are pleaſed. to 
mention; by what I can perceive, the 
pen and.ink is Py to become the 
ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. 
Alas, Sir!" anſwered the author, 
it is over-ſtocked. The market 1s 
over-ſtocked. There is no encou- 
ragement to merit, no patrons. I 
have been theſe five years ſoliciting 
a ſubſcription for my new tranſlation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with notes 
explanatory, hiſtorical, and critical; 
and I have ſcarce collected five hun- 
© dred names yet.. 1 
The mention of this tranſlation à 
little ſurprized Booth; not only as 
author had juſt declared his intentions 
to forſake os tuneful mules; bot fur 
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AME 


eme other reafons,. which he had col- 
bed from his converſation with our 
«thor, ke little expected to hear of 
{propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin 
poets\ He . proceeded, therefore, to 
aatechiſe him a little farther: and by 
his anſwers was fully fatisfied, that he 
had the very ſame acquaintance with 
Ovid, that he had appeared to have 
TT ; 
The author then pulled ont a bundle 
of papers, containing propolals for his 
fabſcription, and receipts : and addreſ- 
ing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, Though 
# the place in which we meet, Sir, is 
an improper place to ſolicit fayours 
© of this kind; yet, perhaps, it may be 
in your power to ſerve me, if you will 
i charge your pockets with ſome of 
{ theſe,? Booth was juſt offering at an 
excaſe, when the bailiff introduced Co- 
lonel ſames and the ſerjeant, 
The unexpected viſit of a beloved 
friend to a man in afflition, eſpecially 
in Mr. Booth's ſituation, is a comfort 
which can ſcarce be equalled ; not 
barely from the hopes of relief, or re- 
dreſs, by his affiftance, but as it is an 
evidence of ſincere friendſhip, which 
ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpicion. 
duch an inſtance doth, indeed, make 
a man amends for all ordinary troubles 
and diſtreſſes; and we ought to think 


| ourſelves gainers, by having had ſuch 


an opportunity of diſcovering, that we 
are poffefſed of one of the molt valuable 
of all human poſſeſſions. A 
Booth was Fi tranſported at the ſight 
of the colonel, that he dropped the pro- 
dals which the author had put into 
is hand, and burſt forth into the higheſt 
profeſſions of gratitude to his friend, 
who behaved yery properly on his fide, 
and laid every thing which became the 
mouth of a friend on the occaſion. 
It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not: 
' moved equally either with Booth or the 
ſerjeant, both whoſe eyes watered at 
the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, though 
a very generous man, had not the leaſt 


grain of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition. 


His mind was formed of thoſe firm 
materials, of which Nature formerly 
hammered out the Stoic, and upon 
which the ſorrows of no man living 
could make an impreſſion. A man of 
this temper, who doth not much value 
1. vill fight for the perſon he calls 

us triend; and the man that hath but 


tle value for his money will give it 


him; but ſuch friendſhip is never to be 
abſolutely depended on; for whenever 
the favourite 2 interpoſes with it, 
it is ſure to ſubſide, and vaniſh into air. 
Whereas the man, whoſe tender diſpo- 


. fition really feels the miſeries of ano- 


ther, will endeavour to relieve them for 
his own ſake; and, in ſuch a mind, 
friendſhip will often get the ſuperiority 
over every other paſhon. 1 STY, 

ut from whatever motive it ſprung; 
the colonel's behaviour to Booth feem- 


ed truly aimiable ; and ſo it appeared to 


the author, who took the firſt occaſion 
to wr jet Pi in a very florid oration; 
which the reader, when he recollects 
that he was a ſpeech-maker by pro- 
feſſion, will not be ſurprized at; nor, 
perhaps, will be much more furprized, 
that he ſoon after took an occaſion of 
clap ing a propoſal into the colonel's 
hands; holding, at the ſame time, a 
receipt very viſible in his own, a 


The colonel received both, and gave 


the author a guinea in exchange, which 
was double the ſum mentioned in the 
receipt; for which the author made a 
low E. and by politely took his 
leave, ſaying, © I fuppoſe, gentlemen 
you may have ſome private buſineſs 
JOY WAY Ll eh bores wr 

1 T heartily wiſh a ſpeedy 
en 

gratulate you on the poſſeſſing ſo 
great, ſo noble, and fo generous a 
friend.” e O i 


1 


CH AP. VI. 


WHICH INCLINES RATHER TO $A+ 


TIRE THAN PANEGYRIC, 


HE colonel had the curioſity to 
aſk Booth the name of the gen- 
tleman who, in the vulgar language, 


had ſtruck or taken him in for a 


guinea, with ſo much eaſe and dexte- 
rity. Booth anſwered, he did not know 
his name; all that he knew of him 
was, that he was the moſt impudent 
and illiterate fellow he had ever ſeen ; 
and that, by his own account, he was 


the author of moſt of the wonderful 
productions of the age. Perhaps, 
laid he, * it may 52 5 eee in 
© me to blame you for your generoſity; 
dhe keller hath 
© not the leaſt merit or capatity; and 
you have ſubſcribed. to the molt hor- 


but IT am convinced the 


rid traſh that ever was publiſhed i” 
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to your confinement; and I con- 
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$ liſhes,' cries the colonel. *©* Heaven 
4 forbid, I ſhould be obliged to read 
c half the nonſenſe I have ſubſcribed 
s to! | . Fo Sea | 
But, don't you think,” ſaid Booth, 
5 that by ſuch indiſcriminate encou- 
' © ragement of authors you doarealmiſ- 
c chief to the ſociety ? By propagating 
© theſubſcriptions of ſuch No Wii 
6 ple are tired out, and withold their 
contributions to men of real merit; 
and, at the ſame time, you are con- 
tributing to fill the world, not only 
with nonſenſe, but with all the ſcur- 
rility, indecency, and profaneneſs, 
with which the age abounds; and 
with which all bad writers ſupply the 
defect of genius?“ 
Pugh! cries the colonel, I never 
conſider theſe matters. Good or bad, 
l it is all one to me; but there's an ac- 
< quaintance of mine, and a man of 
great wit too, that thinks the worſt 
the beſt, as they are the ſureſt to make 
s him laugh. | 
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I aſk pardon, Sir, ſays the ſerjeant; 
5 butIwiſh your honour would conſider 
« your own affairs a little; for it grows 
6 fate in the evening,*.”  _. 
The ſerjeant ſays true, anſwered 
the colonel. What is it you intend 
to do?? | On 
Faith, colonel, I know not what 
I ſhall do. My affairs ſeem ſo irre- 
« parable, that I have been driving 
them, as much as poſſibly I could, 
© from my mind. If I was to ſuffer 
alone, I think I could bear them with 
£*. (ome philoſophy; but when I con- 
6 3 who are to be the ſharers in my 
fortune the deareſt of children, and 
the beſt, the worthieſt, and the nobleſt 
of women —pardon me, my dear 
© friend! theſe ſenſations are above me; 
they convert me into a woman; they 
drive me to deſpair, to madneſs.“ 
The colonel adviſed him to com- 
mand himſelf; and told him, this was 
not the way to retrieve his fortune. 
As to me; my dear Booth, faid he, 
. © you know you may command me as 
« far as is really within my power.“ 
Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was 
a far from expecting any more favours 
from the colopel, that he had reſolved 
not to let him know any thing of his 
misfortane. © No, my dear friend,“ 
ories he, I am too much obliged to 
you already; and then burſt into 


& 


_AMELIA. . 


four hundred, cries the colonel, 


ſoner, anſwered a little ſurly, Well, 


© you propoſe yourſelves bail for the 
_* gentleman, I muſt have time to en- 


many fervent expreſſions of grati 

till the colonel Amel dope en, ont 
begged him to give an account of the 
debt or debts for which he was detained 
in that horrid place, — 

Booth anſwered, he could not be y 
exact; but he feared'it was upwards of 
four hundred pounds. 

It is but three hundred pounds, 
indeed, Sir, cries the ſerjeant; « if 
« you can raiſe three hundred pounds, 
© you are a free man this moment,” 

Booth, who did not apprehend the 
generous meaning of the ſerjeant, az 
well as, I believe, the reader will, an- 
ſwered, he was miſtaken; that he had 
computed his debts, and they amounted 
to upwards of four hundred pounds; 
nay, that the bailiff had ſhewn him 


* 


c 
( 
i 
writs for above that ſam. . 5 
Whether your debts are three or ; 
* the preſent buſineſs is to give bail 
© only; and then 0 will have ſome : 
time to try your friends. I think you 
might get a company abroad, and then 
© I would advance the money on the ſe- > 
« curity of half your pay ; and, in the er 
< mean time, I will be one of your | 
© bail with all my heart. 
While Booth poured forth his grati- 
tude for all this kindneſs, the ſerjeant 
ran down ftairs for the bailiff, and ſhortly / 
after returned with him into the room. 
The bailiff being informed that the 
colonel offered to be bail for his pri- 


« Sir, and who will be the other? You 
© know, I ſuppoſe, there muſt be two; 
© and I muſt have time to enquire after 
© them 22 
The colonel replied, © I believe, Sir, 
© Tam well known to be reſponſible 
for a much larger ſum than your de- 
* mand on this gentleman; but if your 
forms require two, I ſuppoſe the ſer- 
© jeant here will do for the other. 
I don't know the ſerjeant, nor you 
© either, Sir,* cries Bondum; * and i 


- 


« quire after you.” ; 
© You need very little time to enquire 
© after me, ſays the colonel, * or 
© can ſend for ſeveral of the law, whom 
©. I ſuppaſe you know, to ſatisfy you; 
© but conſider, it is very late. * 
© Yes, Sir, anſwered Bondum; 
edo conſider it is too late for the cap- 


nin to be bailed to-night, What 


| pet reſt 


AMELIA, 


6 | What, dg you mean by too late? 
cries the colonel. 

« I mean, Sir, that I muft ſearch the 
« office, and that is now ſhut up; for if 
my lord mayor, and the court of on 
4 dermen.would be hound for him, I 
would not 3 4 him till I had 
« ſearched the office. 

How, Sir, cries the colonel; * hath 
{ the law of England no more regard 
for the liberty of the ſubject, than 
« to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain 
( a man in cuſtody for debt, when he 


(can give undeniable ſecurity ?* 


'x Don't fellow me, ſaid the bailiff; 
Jam as good. a fellow as yourſelf, 
t I believe, though you have that rib- 
band in your hat there. 

Do you know who you are ſpeak- 


i to?” ſad the ſerjeant. Do you 


© know you are talking to a colonel of 
the army??? 
What's a colonel of the army to 


6 me?* cries the bailiff, © I have had 


8 155 good as he in my cuſtody before 


now.“ 


© And a. member of par laments : 


cries the ſerjeant. | 
Is the gentleman a member of ar- 
fiament? Well, and what harm have 


I ſaid. 1 10 IL am ſure, I meant no haum, 


© and if his honour is off ed, I alk 
# his pardon: to be ſure, his honour 
* mult know that the ſheriff i is anſwer. 
© able for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never ſo many, 


And T am anſwerable to the ſheriff. I 


© am ſure. the captain can't {a that I 
' haveſhewn him any manner 71 incivis 
$ lity ſince he hath been here. And 
«1 hope, honourable Sir, cries be, 
turning to the colonel, 5 yqu, don't 
F take an ny thing amiſs that T ſaid, or 
| meant by way of diſreſpect, or any 
f ſuch bo - oa I did not, indeed, as 
* the gentleman here ſays, know who 

I was (pe ing to; but I did not ſay 


|: Any thing uncivil, as I know of, and 


5 Thope no offence.* 

The colonel was more eafily pacified | 
than might, have been expected ; and 
_ the bailiff, that if it was againſt 


EF the” rules of. law to diſcharge Mr. 
Booth that evening, he mult be con- 


tented.. He then addreſſed himfelf to 
K friend, and began to preſorihe — 
fort and patience to him; ſaying, he 
1 4 with his confinement 
ae and the next morning he 
ed to viſit him again. 


| Kinſon 
Air of great OY: aſſured Amelia Mate 


Booth anſwered, that, as for him 
ſelf; the lying one night in any 
was very little worth his 7 You 
© andT, my dear friend, have boch I pent 
our evening in à worſe ſituation than 
c Iſhall in this houſe. All my con- 


© cern is for my poor Amelia, whoſe 


© ſufferings on account of my abſence 
© I know, and I feel with un 6c 
c tenderneſs. Could I. be peak 


* was tolerably eaſy, I could be Ly 


© tented in chains, or in a dungeon. 
© Give yourſelf no concern on her 

© account,” ſaid the colonel. © I will 

wait on her myſelf, though I bread 

an engagement Far that purpoſe, an 

© will give her ſuch aſfurances as 1 

a 2 will make her perfoRly 
eaſy” - 

Booth embraced his- 254. and 

weeping over him, paid his acknow+ 


ledgments with tears for all his goods - 


neſs. In words, indeed, he was not 
able to thank him; for gratitude, oin- 
ing with his other eons; Fo 
choaked him, and ſtopt his utterance. 
After a ſhort {cene, in which nothin 
paſſl worth ee the colonet 
id his friend gogd-ni ght; and leaving 
the lerjeant wi, made the N 
hie 9 22 to Amelia. 


en Ar, whe | 


KOrTHY. A very ions e 
| RUSAL, 2 


HE color found. . N 
very diſconſolate with Mrs. At⸗ 
He enter ed the room with an 


her huſban perfectly well, 


that * hoped | 15. next r he tl 


again be with 
Amelia was à little comforted at 


this account; and vented many rate-. 
or his 


ful n 
unparallel rien as 
pled mn call it. She <ould not, 


er, h ying way ſoon after to 1 5 
PE, SY her huſband's 


ſigh at the thoug 
bondage, and Jethared that night would 


be the lon; ft The had eyer known. "I 


' © This lady, Madam, cries the co; 
lonel, 


4 leave, I ul; join in the 
«© vour. They, after ſome —— af 


fol atory ſpeeches, the colonel attempted 
. 0 


T 
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place 


moſt | 


„ rault endeavour to make it 
0 (horter; and if you will give We FS 
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© this evening dilagreeably at Rane- 
© Jagh, with a ſet of company I did 
t not like. How vaſtly am 1 obliged 
« to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I paſs 
_ © jt fo infinztely more to my ſatis- 
faction!“ W Os 

Indeed, colonel, ſaid Amelia, I 
s am convinced that to a mind ſo right- 
© ly turned as yours, there muſt be a 
much ſweeter reliſh in the higheſt 


« offices of friendſhip, than in any, 


c pleaſures which the gayeſt public 
« places can afford.“ 
© Upon my word, Madam, ſaid the 
colonel, * you now do.me no more than 
< juſtice. TI have, and always had, the 
© utmoſt indifference for luch pleaſures. 
© Indeed, I hardly allow them worthy 
* of that name, or, if they are ſo at all, 
© it is in a very low degree. In my 
© opinion, the higheſt friendſhip mult 
always lead us to the higheſt plea- 
Fa og. Ba | | 
Here Amelia entered into a long diſ- 
ſertation- on friendſhip, in which ſhe 
pointed ſeveral times directly at the 
colonel as the hero of her tale. 
The colonel highly applauded all her 
ſentiments; and when he could not 
avoid taking the compliment to him- 
ſelf, he recetved it with a molt reſpect- 
ful bow. He then tried his hand like- 
wile at deſcription, in which he found 
means to repay all Amelia's panegyric 
in kind. This, though he did with 
all poſſible delicacy, yet a curious ob- 
ſerver might have been apt to ſuſpect 
that it was chiefly on her account that 
the colonel had avoided the maſquerade. 
In diſcourſes of this kind they paſt 
the evening, till it was very, late, the 
colonel never offering to ſtir from his 
chair before X' clock 
when he thought, perhaps, that decenc 
obliged him to * hi leave, | , 
As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. At- 
kinfon ſaid to Mrs. Booth, I think, 
Madam, you told me this afternoon, 
© that the colonel was married.” 
Amelia anſwered, the did ſo. _ 
I think likewiſe, Madam, faid 
Mrs. Atkinſon, * you was acquainted 
< with the colonel's lady.“ vos 
Amelia anſwered, that ſhe had been 
extremely intimate with her abroad. 
© Ts the young, and handſome?" 


faid Mrs, Atkinſon, In ſhort, pray, 


A M E IL IA. 


o give a gay turn to the diſcourſe; and 
ve „I was engaged to have ſpent. 


had ftruck one; 


© was it a match of loye or conveni. 
e | 
Amelia anſwered, entirely of | 
ſhe believed, on his fide: Ned 
lady had little or no fortune. 8 
© Tam very glad to hear it, ſuid Mrs. 
Atkinſon : * for I am ſure the colonei 
* 18 in love with ſomebody, I think 
I never ſaw a more luſcious iQure 
* of love drawn than that which he was 
6 pleaſed to give us as the portraiture 
* of friendſhip. I have read, indeed, 
of Pylades and Oreſtes, Damon ad 
Pythias, and other 'great friends of 
old; nay, I ſometimes flatter myſelf 
that Jam capable of being a friend 
myſelf ; but as for that fine, ſoft, ten- 
der, delicate Poon, which he wag 
pleaſed to deſcribe, I am convinced 
there mult go a he and a ſhe to the 
compoſition. 3 5 
Upon my word, my dear, you are 
miſtaken,* cries Amelia. * If you 
had known the friendſhip which hath 
always ſubſiſted between the colonel 
and my huſband, you would not ima- 
gine it pofſible for any deſcription to 
exceed it. Nay, I think his behayi- 
our this very day is ſufficient to con» 


© vince you. 


»I own what he hath done to-day 
© hath great merit, faid Mrs. Atkin- 
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ſon; © and yet from what he hath ſaid 


© to-night—you will pardon me, dear 
© Madam ; perhaps I am too quick- 


© ſighted in my obſervations, nay, I 
am afraid I am even impertinent.* 


* 


© Fie upon it, cries Amelia; * how 
can you talk in that ftrain ! Do you 
imagine I expect ceremony? Foy 
ſpeak what you think with the uimo 
"Ron. SETS | 
Did he not then,” faid Mrs. At- 
kinſon, repeat the words, tbe fineft 
© woman inthe world, more than once? 
© Did he not make uſe of an expreſſion 
© which might have become the mouth 
© of Oroondates himſelf? If I re- 
6 
c 
o 
s 
Cc 
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member, the words were theſe : that 
had he been Alexander the Great, he 
mould have thought it more glory to 
have wiped off a tear from the bright 
© eyes of Statixa, than to have con- 
s quered fifty worlds. a 
© Did he ſay fo?* cries Amelia. EE 
think he did ſay ſomething like it; 
but my thoughts were ſo full of my 


Cc 
4 
© huſband that I took little notice. But 
Fs 


what would you infer from what he 
war wowe you infer fro 


CC 


{ 
c 
{ 
| 


; huſband; and receive 
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nid? J hope you don't think he is 
( in love with me!” | | . 
I hope he doth not think ſo himſelf,” 
anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon ; © though 
when he mentioned the bright eyes 
of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on 
yours with the moſt languiſhing air 
erer beheld.” A TID LATELY! 
Amelia was going to anſwer, when 
the ſerjeant arrived, and then ſhe im- 
mediately fell to Fnquiring aſter her 
ſuch ſatisfactory 
anſwers to all her many queſtions con- 
cerning him, that ſhe expreſſed great 
pleaſure. Theſe ideas ſo poſſeſſed her 
mind, that without once cafting her 
thoughts on any other matters, ſhe took 
her leaye. of the ſerjeant and his lady, 
and repaired to bed to her children, in 
2 room which Mrs. Atkinſon had pro- 
vided her in the ſame houſe; where we 
will at preſent with her a good night. 


CHAP. VIII. 


CONSISTING OF GRAVE MATTERS, 


W ILE innocence and chear- 


ul hope, in ſpite of the ma- 


lice of fortune, cloſed the eyes of the 
gentle Amelia on her homely bed, and 
ſhe enjoyed a ſweet and profound ſleep; 
the colonel lay reſtleſs all night on his 
down : his mind was affected with a 


'kind of ague fit; ſometimes ſcorched 
up with flaming deſires, and again 


chilled with the coldeſt deſpair. 
There is a time, I think, according 
to one of our poets, when luſt and en- 
fleep. This, I pps, is when 
the are well gorged with the food they 
moſt delight in; but while either of 


theſe hunger, | 5 


Vor poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the eaſt, 
Win ever medicine them to ſlumber. 


The colonel was, at preſent, un- 


happily tormented by both theſe fiends. 
His laſt evening's converſation with 


Amelia had done his buſineſs effectu- 
ally. The many kind words ſhe had 
= to him, the many kind looks 

e had given him, as being, ſhe con- 
ceived, the friend and preſerver of her 
huſband, had made an entire congyett 
of his heart. Thus, the very love 


| which ſhe bore him, as the perſon to 


miſery; and while ſhe ſmiled with all 


cover. Nature and fortune had ſeemed 


a penny in his pocket. This, and no 


tear her away from the arms of one 


and careſſed all the days of her life. 
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whom. her little family were ta owe. 
their preſervation and happineſs, in- 
ſpired him with thoughts of N 
them all in the loweſt abyſs of ruin an 


— 


her ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed friend of 
her huſband, ſhe was converting that 
friend into his moſt bitter enemy. - 
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Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 
Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near, 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh 
and the ſentiment is better than the 
poetry. To ſay the truth, as a hand. 
ſome wife is the cauſe and cement of 
many falſe friendſhips, ſhe is often too 
liable to deſtroy the real ones. Rt 0h 
Thus the object of the colonel's luſt 
very plainly appears; but the object of 
his envy may be more difficult to diſ- 


to ſtrive with a Kind of rivalſhip, which 
ſhould beſtow moſt on the colonel. The 
former had given him perſon, parts, and 
conſtitution, in all which he was ſu- 
1 27 to almoſt every other man. The 
atter had given him rank in life, and 
riches, both in a very eminent degree. 
Whom then ſhould this happy man 
envy? Here, leſt ambition ſhould miſ- 

lead the reader to ſearch the palaces of 
the Fats we will direct him at once 
to Gray's Inn Lane; where, in a mi- 
ſerable bed, in a miſerable room, he 
will fee a miſerable broken lieutenant, 
in a miſerable condition, with ſeyeral 
heavy debts on his back, and without 


other, was the object of the colonel” 
enyy. And why? becauſe this ia | 
was poſſeſſed of the affections of a poo 
little lamb; which all the vaſt flock 
that were within the power and react 
of the. colonel, could not prevent that 
glutton's longing for. And ſure this 
Image of the lamb is not improperly 
adduced on this occaſion ; for what was. 
the colonel's deſire, but to lead this 
or lamb, as it were, to the ſlaughter, 
in order to purchaſe a feaft of a few 
days by her final deſtruction, and to 


where ſhe was ſure of being fondled 


While the colonel was agitated with 
theſe thoughts, his greateſt comfort 
was, that Amelia and Booth were now 
pr pd „and his greateſt terror was 
of their coming again together, From 


— 


*% 
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wiſhes, therefore, he began to meditate 
deſigns; and ſo far was he from any 
intention of procuring the liberty of 
his friend, that he began to form 
ſchemes of prolonging his confinement, 
till he 8 procure ſome means of 
fending him away far from her; in 
which caſe he doubted not but of ſuc- 


ceeding in all he deſired. 


to go and become bail for Mr. Booth, 


He was forming this plan in his 
mind, when a ſervant informed him, 
that one Serjeant Atkinſon deſired to 
ſpeak with his honour. The ſerjeant 
was immediately admitted, and ac- 
quainted the colonel, that if he pleaſed 


another unexceptionable houſekeeper 
would be there to join with him. This 
perion the ſerjeant had procured that 
morning, and had, by leave of his 
wife, given him a bond of indemnifi- 
cation for the purpoſe. G. 

The colonel did not ſeem ſo elated 


with this news as Atkinſon expected. 


On the contrary, inſtead of making a 
direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid, the 
colonel began thus: I think, ſerjeant, 


© Mr. Booth hath told me that you was 


© foſter-brothey to his lady. She is 
© really a charming woman, and it 1s 


£ a thouſand pities ſhe ſhould ever have 


© been placed in the dreadful ſituation 
© ſhe is now in. There is nothing ſo 
« ſilly as for ſubaltern officers of the 
© army to marry, unleſs where they 
© meet with women of very great for- 
© tunes indeed. 

© event of their marrying otherwiſe, 
© but entailing miſery and beggary on 
© their wives and their poſterity ?? 
Ah, Sir!” cries the ſerjeant, * it 
is too late to think of thoſe matters 
now. To be ſure, my lady might 
have married one of the top gentle- 
men in the country: for ſhe is cer- 
tainly of the beſt, as well as one 
of the handſomeſt women in the 
kingdom; and if ſhe had been fairly 


reat fortune into the bargain. In- 
does, ſhe is worthy. of the greateſt 
rince in the world; and if I had 
been the greateſt prince in the world, 


with ſuch a wife; but ſhe was plea 

to like the lieutenant, and certainly 
there can be no happineſs in mar- 
riage without liking.” ee 
Locke, ſerjeant, ſaid the colo- 
nel, you know very well that I am 


„„ K G A „ 


What can be the 


dealt by, would have had a very 


© ſuffers, all t 


I ſhould have thought myſelf DAPPY | 
E 
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© the lieutenant's friend. I think f 
© have ſhewn myſelf ſo.” e 
Indeed, your honour hath," quoth 
the ſerjeant, more than once, to my 
Knowledge.“ . 
© But I am angry with him for his 
© imprudence, greatly angry with him 
for his imprudence; and the more ſo, 
as it affects a lady of ſo much worth. 
* She is, indeed, a lady of the 
© higheſt worth,” cries the ſerjeant. 
© Poor dear lady! I knew her, an't 
© pleaſe your honour, from her in- 
* fancy; and the ſweeteſt-tempered, 
© beſt-natured lady ſhe is, that ever 
trod on Engliſh ground. I have al. 
ways loved her as if ſhe was my 
own ſiſter. Nay, ſhe hath very often 
called me brother; and I have taken 
it to be a greater honour than if Twas 
to be called a general officer. 
What pity it is, ſaid the colonel, 


4 a a a 


© that this worthy creature ſhould be 


* 

* expoſed to ſp much miſery by the 
* thoughtleſs behaviour of aman, who, 
though I am his friend, I cannot help 
« ſaying, hath been guilty of impru- 
© dence, at leaſt. Why could he not 


live upon his half-pay ? What had 


© he to do to run himſelf into debt in 
this outrageous manner?“ 

6 I wiſh indeed,” cries the ſerjeant, 
© he had been a little more conſidera- 
tive; but I hope this will be a warn- 
ing to him.“ | 

© How am I ſure of that?* anſwered 
the colonel; or what reaſon is there 
to expect it? Extravagance is a vice 
of which men are not ſo eaſily cured, 
© I have thought a great deal of this 
© matter, Mr, Serjeant; and upon the 
© moſt mature deliberation I am of 
opinion, that it will be better both 
for him and his poor lady, that he 
© ſhould ſmart a little more.” 

£ Your honour, Sir, to be ſure is in 
© the right,” replied the ſerjeant; but 
« yet, Sir, if you will pardon me for 


Bi {peakings I hope you will be pleaſed 
ſider 


my poor lady's caſe, She 


to con | 
is while, as much or 
© more than thelieutenant; for I know 
© her ſo well, that J am certain ſhe will 
© never have a moment's eaſe till her 
* huſband is out of confinement.” _ 
1 know women better than you, 
* ſerjeant,* cries the colonel : they 
*. ſometimes place their affections on # 
© huſband, as children do on theirnurſe; 
but they are both to be weaned. 1 

| 4 knew 
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know you, ſerjeant, to be a fellow 
i of ſenſe as well as ſpirit, or I ſhould 


not ſpeak ſo freely to you; but I took 


a fancy to you a long time ago, and 


I ineend to ſerve you; but firſt, I aſk 


c you this queſtion, is your attach. 
ment to Mr. Booth, or to his lady * 
Certainly, Sir,“ ſaid the ſerjeant, 


© who ſhe is. And ſo, 
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© to you, for I am reſolved to know” 
© to you, ſerjeant j be aſſured I will 


© take an opportunity to do ſomething 


C for your" | * 


Though ſome readers may, oethapel : 


think the ſerjeant not unworthy of the 
freedom with which the colonel treated 


«I muſt love my lady beſt. Not but I him, yet that haughty officer would 
have a great affection for the lieute= have been very back rd to have con- 
| nant tooz becauſe I know my lady deſcended to amiliarity with one 


t hath the ſame; and, indeed, he hath 
deen always very good to me, as far 
tas was in his power. A lieutenant, 
| your honour knows, can't do a great. 
deal; but 1 have always found him 
i my friend upon all occaſions,” | 
© You ſay triie,” cries the colonel ;_ 
i zlieutenant can do but little; but 1 
can do much to ſerve you, and will 


too. But let me aſk you one queſ- no apprehenſion that the ſerjeant would 
tion; who' was the lady whom I faw decline: an opinion which the ferjeant 8 
' laſt night with Mrs. Booth at her might have pardoned, though he had 


lodgings?? {IA 
Here the ſerjeant bluſhed, and re- 


of his rank; had he not propoſed ſome 
deſign from it. In truth, he began to 
of making the ſerjeant 
inſtrumental to his deſign on Amelia; 


concerye ho 


in other words, to convert him into * 


1 an office in which the colonel 
ad been ſerved by Atkinſon's betters; 


and which, as he knew it was in his 


wer very well to reward him, he had 


never given the leaſt grounds for it, 
ſince the colonel- borrowed it from the 


„ © The lady, Sir!” 

72 , 2 lad 12 woman, ' cries the 
colonel, * who ſupped with us laſt night. 
( She looked rather too much like a 
' genflewoman for the miſtreſs of a 
| lodging-houſe.” : 

The ferjeant's cheeks glowed at this 
compliment to his wife, and he was 
juſt going to own her, when the colo- 


knowledge of his own heart. This 
dictated to him, that he, from a bad 
motive, was capable of deſiring to de- 
bauch his friend's wife ; and the ſame 
heart inſpired him to hope that another: 
from another bad motive, might be 
guilty of the fame breach of friendſhip, 
in aſſiſting him. Few men, I believe, 
think better of others than of them- 
nel proceeded: I think I never ſaw ſelves; nor do they eaſily allow the 
'in my life ſo ill- looking, fly, de- exiſtence of any virtue, of which they 
mure a b. I would give ſome- perceive no traces in their own minds 
thing, methinks, to know who ſhe 1 which reaſon I have obſerved, that 
5 it is extremely difficult to perſuade a 

* I don't know, indeed,” cries the rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 
krjeant, in great confuſion : I know would you ever ſucceed in the attempt 
nothing about her.“ 8 by the ſtrongeſt evidence, was it not 

*Iwiſh you would enquire,” ſaid for the comfortable concluſion which 
the colonel, and let me know her the rogue draws, that he who proves 
name, and likewife what ſne is. I himſelf to be honeſt, proves himſelf to 
" have a ſtrange curioſity to know; and be a fool at the ſame time, | 
let me ſce you again this evening e- 5 e 
' afily at ſeven,” i 
* And will not your honour, then, 
80 to the lieutenant this morning ? 
ad Atkinſon. RR | 4 

It is not in my power, anſwered 

s colonel; I am engaged another 
" wy. Beſides, there is no haſte in 

this affair. If men will be imprudent, 
| "they muſt ſuffer the conſequences, 
Come to me at ſeven, and bring me 
Al the particulars you can concern 


ing that U1-looked jade I mentioned 
0g. that il 


CHAP IN ow». 


A CURIOUS CHAPTER, FROM WHICH 
A CURIOUS READER MAY DRAW 
SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS: *' © _ 


1 ſerjeant retired from the eolo⸗ 
1 nel in a very dejected ſtate gf 
mind: in which, however, we mul 
leave him a while, and return to Amie- 
lia; who, as ſoon as the' was up, had 

B b diſpatched 
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fon ſoon agreed 


diſpatched Mrs. Atkinſon to pay off 

her former lodgings, and to bring off 

all her clothes and other moveables. 
The truſty meſſenger returned with- 


out portgriming her errand; for, Mrs. 

Elliſon had locked up all her rooms, 
and was gone out very early that morn- 
ing, and the ſervant knew not whither 


Elli 


ſhe was gone. 


The two ladies now ſat down to 


breakfaſt, together with Amelia's two 
children; after which, Amelia declared 
ſhe would take a coach, and viſit her 
huſband. To this motion Mrs. Atkin- 
, and offered to be her 
companion, To ſay truth, I think it 
was reaſonable enough; and the great 
abhorrence which Booth had of ſeeing 


his wife in a bailiff's houſe, was, per- 
haps, rather too nice and delicate. 


When the ladies were both dreſt, 
and juſt going to ſend for their vehicle, 
a great knocking was heard at the 
door, and preſently Mrs. James was 
uſhered into the room. 20 
This viſit was diſagreeable enough 
to Amelia, as it detained her from the 


fight of her huſband, for which ſhe ſo 


eagerly longed. However, as ſhe had 
no doubt but that the viut would be 
reaſonably ſhort, ſhe reſolved to receive 


the lady with all the complaiſance in 


her power. | | 
Mrs. James now behaved herſelf ſo 


very unlike the perſon that ſhe lately 


appeared, that it might have ſurprized 


any one who doth not know, that be- 
ſides that of a fine lady which is all 


mere art and mummery, every ſuch 
woman hath ſome real character at the 
bottom, in which, whenever nature 
gets the better of her, ſhe acts. Thus 
the fineſt ladies in the world will ſome- 
times love, and ſometimes ſcratch, 


according to their different natural diſ- 
poſitions, with great fury and violence, 


though both of theſe are equally in- 
conſiſtent with a fine lady's artificial 
character. Es Þ 
Mrs. James, then, was at the bot- 
tom a very good-natured woman; and 
70 moment ſhe heard of Amelia's mis- 
ortune was ſincerely grieved at it. She 
had r , on the very firſt motion, 
with the. 
to. her houſez and this morning at 
-breakfaſt, when he had acquainted her 
that Amelia made ſome difficulty in 
accepting the offer, very readily un- 


2 2 0 


a a burnt child; and if fuch a one 


8 
the colonel's deſign of inviting her 


_ © to you for them; but I am convinced 


dertook to go herſelf, and 
friend to accept the CN gh 
She now preſſed this matter with 
ſuch earneſtneſs, that Amelia, who 
was not extremely verſed in the art of 
denying, was hardly able to refuſe her 
importunity; nothing, indeed, but her 
affection to Mrs, Atkinſon, could have 
revailed on her to refuſe: that point, 
23 ſhe would not give up; and 


Mrs. James, at laſt, was contented 4 hi 
with a promiſe, that as ſoon as their 4 
affairs were ſettled, Amelia, with her 618 
huſband and family, would make her «fi 
a viſit, and ſtay ſome time with her 1 
in the country, whither ſhe was ſoon «fl 
to retire, | ca 
Having obtained this promiſe, Mrs, ty 
James, after many very friendly pro- wY 
feſſions, took her leave; and ſtepping lat 


into her coach, re- aſſumed the fine lady, 
and drove away to join her company 
at an auction. 9 — 

The moment ſhe was gone, Mrs. 
Atkinſon, who had left the room upon 
the approach of Mrs. James, returned 
into it, and was informed by Amelia 
of all that had paſt. 
© Pray, Madam,' ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, do this colonel and his lady live, 
6 as it is called, well together? 
2 i ou mean to aſk,” cries Amelia, 
© whether they area very fond couple, 
« I muſt anſwer that I believe they are 
© not.” 2 | 

© I have been told, fays Mrs. At- 
kinſon, © that there have been inſtances 
* of women who have become bawds 
«© to their own huſbands, and the huſ- 
bands pimps for them.“ _ 

© Fie, upon it, cries Amelia; * I 
© hope there are no ſuch people. In- 
«© deed, my dear, this is being a little 
too cenſorious,” . | 

Call it what you pleaſe,” anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon; * it ariſes from my 
© love to you, and my fears for Fer 
* danger. You know the prover of 


© hath any good-nature, it will dread 
© the fire on the account of others, as 
« well as on it's own. And if I may 
«© ſpeak my ſentiments 1 I cannot 

think ou will be in ſafety at this 
© colonel's houſe”  _. 

I cannot but believe your app!e- 
© henſions to be ſincere," replied Ame: 
lia, © and I muſt think myſelf obliged 


you 


m—_— I "x. . —_ ay 


{ you are entirely in an error. Tlook 
on colonel James as the moſt gene- 
© rous and beſt of men. He was a 
friend, and an excellent friend too, 
to my huſband, long before I was 
« acquainted with him, and he hath 
done him a thouſand good offices. 
What do you ſay of his behaviour 
4 erday * a 

« I wiſh,' cries Mrs. Atkinſon, that 
© his behaviour to-day had been equal. 
© What I am now going to undertake, 
© is the moſt, diſagreeable office of 
« friendſhip, but it is a neceſſary one. 
© I muſt tell yon, therefore, what paſt 
this morning between the colonel 
and Mr. Atkinion; for though it 
« will hurt you, you ought, on many 
« accounts, to know it. Here ſhe re- 
lated the whole which we have recorded 
in the preceding chapter, and with 
which the ſerjeant had acquainted her 
while Mrs. James was paying her viſit 


to Amelia; and as the ſerjeant had 


painted the matter rather in ſtronger 
colours than the colonel, ſo Mrs. At- 

inſon again a little improved on the 

jeant. Neither of theſe good people, 
perhaps, intended to aggravate any cir- 
cumſtance ; but ſuch is, I believe, the 
unavoidable conſequence of all reports. 


Mrs. Atkinſon, indeed, may be ſup- 


poſed not to ſee what related to James 
in the moſt favourable light, as the 
ſerjeant, with more honeſty than pru- 
dence, had ſuggeſted to his wife, that 
the colonel had not the kindeſt ee 
of her, and had called her a fly and 
re, it is true, he omitted ill - 
looking b; two words, which are, 
perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of 
any Job in petticoats that ever lived. 
He made amends, however, by ſubſti- 
tuting ſome other phraſes in their 
ſtead, not extremely agreeable to a fe- 
male ear. 10S 
It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. 
Atkinſon's relation, that the colonel 
had groſsly abuſed Booth to the ſer- 
jeant, and had abſolutely refuſed to 
ome his bail. Poor Amelia be- 
came a pale and motionleſs ſtatue at 
this account. At length the cried, If 
© this be true, I and mine are all, in- 
* deed, undone, We have no com- 
, ho friend left. Ican- 
not diſbelieve you. I know you 


. * would notdeceive me. Why ſhould 


© you, indeed, deceive me? But what 
* can have cauſed this alteration ſince 
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© laſt night? Did I ſay or do any thing 
Er 
Lou ſaid and did rather, I be- 


© lieve, a great deal too much to pleaſe 


© him, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. Be- 
© ſides, he is not in the leaſt offended 


* with you; on the contrary, he fard 


c ay kind things. | 
What can my poor love have done?“ 
faid Amelia. He hath not ſeen the 
© colonel ſince laft night. Some villain' 
© hath ſet him aan my huſband; he 
© was once before ſuſpicious of ſuch a 
« perſon. Some cruel monſter hath 
© belied his innocence.” TH; 

Pardon me, dear Madam, ſaid 
Mrs. Atkinſon, I believe the perſon 
© who hath injured the captain with 
© this friend of his, is one of the wor. 
© thieſt and beſt of creatures. Nay, do 
© not be ſurprized, the perſon I mean 
is even your fair ſelf: ſure you would 
© not be ſo dull in any other caſe; but 
in this, gratitude, humility, modeſty, 
« every virtue, ſhut your eyes. | 


. © Mortales habetant viſus, 


© as Virgil ſays. What in the world 
© can be more conſiſtent, than his de- 
© fire to have you at his own houſe, 
© and to, k 
in another? All that he ſaid, and all 
+ that he did yeſterday; and, what is 
more convincing to me than both, all 
© that he looked laſt night, are very 
« conliſtent with both theſe deſigns.” 

© O heavens!' cries Amelia, you 


© chill my blood with horror! the idea 


© freezes me to death: I cannot, muſt 
© not, will not think it. Nothing but 
© conviction—Heaven forbid, I ſhould 
© ever have more conviction! And did 
© he abuſe my huſband! What, did 
© he abuſe a poor, unhappy, diſtreſſed 
creature; oppreſſed, ruined, torn from 
© his children, torn away from his 
« wretched wife; the honeſteſt, wor- 
© thieſt, nobleſt, tendereſt, fondeſt, 
beſt Here ſhe burſt into an agony 
of grief which exceeds the power of de- 
ſcription, e 1 
In this ſituation Mrs. Atkinſon was 
doing her utmoſt to ſupport her, when 
a moſt violent knocking was heard at 
the door; and immediately the ſerjeant 
ran haſtily into the room, bringi 


with him a cordial, which preſently re- 


lieved Amelia. What this cordial wass 


we ſhall inform the reader in due _ 
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In the mean while he muſt ſuſpend his 
curioſity; and rs ee atWhite's 
may lay wagers, whether it was Ward's 
pill, or Dr. James's powder. 

But before we claſh this.chapter, and 
return back to the bailiff's houſe, we 
muſt do our beſt to reſcue the charac- 
ter of our heroine fram the dulneſs of 
apprehenſion which ſeveral. of our 
_ quick-fſighted readers may lay more 
heavily to her charge than was done 
by her friend Mrs. Atkinſon. a 


I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch, 


readers, that it is not becauſe inno- 
cence is more blind than guilt, that the 
Former. often overlooks and tumbles 
into the pit, which the latter foreſees 
and avoids. The truth is, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible guilt ſhould miſs the 
diſcovering of all the ſnares in it's way; 
as it is conſtantly prying cloſely into 
every corner, in order to lay ſnares for 


others. Whereas innocence, having no 


ſuch purpoſe, walks fearleſsly and care- 
leſsly through life, and is conſequently 
Iiable to tread on the gins which cunning 
has laid to entrap it. To ſpeak plainly, 
and without allegory or figure, it is 
not want of ſenſe, but want of ſuſpi- 
cion, by which innocence is often be- 
trayed. Again, we often admire at 
the folly of the dupe, when we ſhould 
transfer our whole ſurprize to theaſto- 
niſhing guilt of the betrayer. In a 
word, many an.innocent perſon hath 
owed his ruin to this circumſtance 
alone, that the degree of villainy was 
ſuch as muſt have exceeded the faith of 
ery man who was nat himſelf a vil- 
ain, 


CHAP. X. 


1N WHICH ARE MANY: PROFOUND 
SECRETS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


O O:T H- having had enough of 

the author's company the preced- 
ing day, choſe now another companion, 
Indeed, the author was not very ſoli- 
citous of a ſecond interview; y as 
he could have no hope from Booth's 
pocket, ſo he was not likely to receive 
much increaſe to his vanity from 
Booth's converſation ; for, low as this 
wretch was in virtue, ſenſe, learning, 
birth, and fortune, he was by no 
means low in his vanity, This paſ⸗ 


* 
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ſion, indeed, was ſo high in him, aud 
at the ſame time ſo blinded him to his 
qwn demerits, that he hated eyery man 
who did not either flatter him, or give 
him money, In fhort, he claimed a 
ſtrange kind of right; either to cheat 
all his acquaintance of their praiſe, or 
to pick their pockets of their pence; 
in which latter caſe he himſelf repaid 
very liberally with panegyric. _ 
A very little ſpecimen of ſuch a fel. 
low muſt have ſatisfied a man of Mr. 
Booth's temper, He choſe, therefore, 
now to aſſociate himſelf with that 
ntleman of whom Bondum had given 
ſhabby a character. In ſhort, Mr, 
Booth's opinſon of the bailiff was ſuch, 
that he recommended a man mo; 
where he leaſt intended it. Nay, the 
bailiff, in the preſent inſtance, though 
he had drawn a malicious concluſion, 
honeftly avowed, that this was drawn 
only from the poverty of the perſon, 
which is never, I believe, any forcible 
diſrecommendation to a good mind: 
but he muſt have hada very bad mind, 
indeed, who, in Mr. Booth's circum- 
ſtances, could have diſliked or deſpiſed 
another man becauſe that other man 
was poor. | . 
Some previous converſation having 
paſt between this gentleman and Booth, 
in which they- had both opened their 
ſeveral ſituations to each other; the 
former caſting an affectionate look on 
theglatter, expreſſed great compaſſion 
for his circumſtances; for which Booth 
thanking him, ſaid, © You mult have 
a great deal of compaſſion, and be a 
very good man, in ſuch a terrible 
« ſituation as you deſcribe yourſelf, 


© to have any pity to ſpare for other 


people.“ 


« My affairs, Sir, anſwered the gen- 
tleman, are very bad, it is true; and 
« yet there is one circumſtance which 
* makes you appear to me more the 
© object of pity than I am to myſelt; 
© and it is this: that you muſt from 
your years be a novice in affliction; 


© whereas I have ſerved a long appren- 


© ticeſhip to miſery, and aught, by this 
time, to be a pretty good maſter of 
© my trade. To fay the truth, I be- 


© lieve, habit teaches men to bear the 

* burdens of the mind, as it enures 

© them to bear heavy burdens on their 

© ſhoulders. Without uſe and expe- 

© rience, the ſtrongeſt minds and —_ 
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both will ſtagger under a weight 
i ore habit . render eaſy, and 
even contemptible.. 

4 Thereis great juſtice, cries Booth, 
in the compariſon; and, I think, I 
© have myſelf experienced the truth of 
Cit; for I am not that Tyro in afflic- 
tion which you ſeem to apprehend 
ime. And, perhaps, it is from the 
very habit you mention, that I am 
+ able to ſupport my preſent misfor- 
i tunes a little like a man,” | 

The gentleman ſmiled at this, and 
eried, © Indeed, captain, you are a 
young philoſopher.” 1h > 

© I think, cries Booth, I have ſome 
{ pretenſions to that philoſophy which 
eis taught by misfortunes ; and you 
# ſeem to be of opinion, Sir, that is one 
of the beſt ſchools of philofophy.* | 

I mean no more, Sir, ſaid the gen- 
fleman, * than that in the days of our 
b aflition we are inclined to think 
« more ſeriouſly than in thoſe ſeafons 
| of life when we are engaged in the 
| hurrying purſuits of buſineſs or plea- 
$ ſare, when we have neither leiſure 
© nor inclination to fft and examine 
things to the bottom. Now there are 
' two conſiderations, which, from my 
having long fixed my thoughts upon 
them, haye greatly ſupported me un- 
der all my afflictions. The one is 
{ the brevity of life, even at it's longeſt 
duration, which the wiſeſt of men 
F hath compared to the ſhort dimen- 
ion of a ſpan, One of the Roman 
| poets compares it to the duration of 
a race; and another, to the much 
{ ſhorter tranſition of a wave. 

© The ſecond conſideration is, the un- 
{ certainty of it. Short as it's utmoſt 

* limits are, it is far from being aſſured 

* of reaching thoſe limits. The next 
* day, the next hour, the next mo- 


ment, may be the end of our courſe. 


Now, of what value is ſo uncertain, 
ſo precarious a ftation? This con- 
' ideration, indeed, however lightly 
"It is paſſed over in our conception, 
* doth in a great meaſure level all for- 
tunes and conditions, and gives no 
: man a right to triumph in- the hap- 
' pieſt ſtate, or any reaſon to repine in 
the moſt miſerable. Would the moſt 
' worldly men ſee this in the light in 
, which they examine all other matters, 

they would ſoon feel and acknow- 
* ledge the force of this way of reaſon- 


g ing; for which of them wopld give 


* 
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© any price for an eſtate, from which 
6 they were liable to be immediately 
c ejected? or, would not laugh at 
© him as a madman, who accounted 
© himſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain 


© poſſeſſion? This is the fountain, Sir, 


from which I have drawn my philo- 
* ſophy. | Hence it is that I have learnt 
©. to look on all thoſe things which are 
eſteemed the bleſſings of life, and 
<. thoſe which are dreaded as it's evils, 
© with ſuch 4 degree of indifference, 
« that as I ſhould not he elated with 


6 poſſeſſing the former, ſo neither am 
4 


| atly dejected and depreſfed by 
«© ſuffering the latter, Is the actor 
< eſteemed happier, to whoſe lot it falls 


to play the principal part, than he 
who plays the Loe and yet the 
« drama may run twenty nights toge- 


ther, and by conſequence may out- 
< laſt our lives: but, at the beſt, life is 
c only a little longer drama; and the 
6 buſineſs of the great ſtage is conſe- 
« quently a little more ſerious than that 
c which is performed at the theatre- 
royal. But even here, the cataſtrophes 
and calamities which are repreſented 
are capable of affecting us. The 
wiſeſt men can deceive themſelves in- 
to feeling the diſtreſſes of a tragedy, 


often lament them as realities: what 
wonder, then, if theſe tragical ſcenes, 


rious, ſhould a little more affe& us ? 
Where then 1s the remedy, but in the 
philoſophy I have mentioned? which, 
when once by a long courſe of me- 
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teaches us to ſet a juſt value on every 


wiſhes. and abject fears, all violent 
c joy and grief concerning objects 
© which cannot endure long, and may 
© not exiſt a moment. þ 

© You have expreſt yourſelf ex- 
c tremely well, cries Booth, and I 


« entirely agree with the juſtice of your 


« ſentiments; but, however true all 
© this may be in theory, I ſtill doubt 


« ir's efficacy in practice. And the cauſe 


© of the difference between theſe two is 
this; that we reaſon from our heads, 
& but act from our hearts: 5 
6 ideo meliora, Prologue: 

© Deteriora ſeguer. 


though they know them to be mere- 
ly imaginary; and the children wilt 
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which I allow to be a little more ſe- 


ditation it is reduced to a habit, 


thing; and cures at once all eager 


c Nothing 
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Nothing can differ more widely than 
wiſe men and fools in their eſtima- 


«a © 


their uppermoſt paſſion, they both: 
often act alike. What comfort, then, 
can your philoſophy give to an avari- 
cious man who is deprived of his 
riches ; or to an ambitious man who 
is ſtript of his power? to the fond 
lover who is torn from his miſtreſs; 
or to the tender huſband who is drag- 
ged from his wife? Do you really 
think, that any meditations on the 
ſhortneſs of life will ſooth them in 
their afflictions? Is not this very 
ſhortneſs itſelf one of their afflic- 
tions? And if the evil they ſuffer be 
a temporary deprivation of what they 
love, will they not think their fate 
the harder, and lament the more, that 
they are to loſe any part of an enjoy- 


„ ment to which there is ſo ſhort and 


© ſo uncertain a period ?' 

I beg leave, Sir, ſaid the gentle- 
man, to diſtinguiſh here, By philo- 
© ſophy, I do not mean the bare know- 


© ledge of right and wrong; but an 


© energy, a habit, as Ariſtotle calls it; 
and this I do firmly believe, with him 


and with the ſtoicks, is ſuperior to al} 


© the attacks of fortune,” 

He was proceeding, when the bailiff 
came in, and in a ſurly tone bade them 
both good-morrow ; after which, he 
aſked the philoſopher, if he was pre- 
pared to go to Newgate; for that he 
muſt carry him thither that afternoon, 

The poor man ſeemed very much 
ſhocked with this news. * I hope, 
cries he, © you will give a little longer 
« time, if not till the return of the 
« writ. But I beg you particularly, 
© not to carry me thither to-day ; for 
I expect my wife and children here 
in the evening.” | - 

I have nothing to do with wives 
© and children, cried the bailiff; © I 
© never deſire to ſee any wives and 
£ children here. I like no ſuch com- 
c pany.) N 

© I intreat you, ſaid the priſoner, 
© give me another day. I ſhall take it 
© as a great obligation; and you will 
* diſappoint me in the cruelleſt manner 
© in the world, if you refuſe me.” 
I can't help people's diſappoint- 
© ments,” cries the bailiff; I mult 
© conliger myſelf and my own family. 
© I know not where I ſhall be paid the 
* money that's due already, I can't 


e 


tion of things; but as both act from 
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© afford to keep priſoners at my own 
6. expence.'. 

c don't intend it ſhall be at your 
expence, cries the philoſopher; « my 
wife is gone to raiſe money this morn. 

ing, and I hope to pay you all I owe 
you at her arrival. But we intend to 
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and i = ſhould remove me now, 
it would be the moſt barbarous difay. 
- pointment to us both, and will mike 
me the moſt miſerable man alive. 
_ © Nay, for my part, ſaid the bailiff, 
I don't deſire to do any thing barba- 
rous. I know how to treat gentle. 
men with civility as well as another; 
and when people pay as they go, and 
ſpend their money like gentlemen, I 
am ſure nobody can accuſe me of an 
incivility ſince I have been in the ot- 
fice. And if you intend to be me 
to-night, I am not the man that will 
82 it: Raga ſay it, you may 
ave as good a ſupper dreſt here as 
at any tavern in town.“ | 
Since Mr. Bondum is fo kind, 
captain, ſaid the philoſopher, © I 
hope for the favour of your company. 
I aſſure you, if it ever be my for- 
tune to go abroad into the world, I 
ſhall be proud of the honour of your 
acquaintance.' 
© Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, it is 
an honour I ſhall be very ready to 
accept; but as for this evening, I 
cannot help ſaying, I hope to be en- 
gaged in another place.” 
I promiſe you, Sir,* anſwered the 
other, I ſhall rejoice at your liberty, 
* though I am a loſer by it.” | 
* Why, as to that matter, cries Bon- 
dum with a ſneer, I fancy, captain, 
© you may engage yourſelf to the gen- 
© tleman without any fear of break- 
© ing your word; for I am very much 
© miſtaken if we part to-day.” | 
Pardon me, my good friend, ſaid 
Booth, but I ex my bail every 
© minute. | | 
_ © Look'e, Sir,“ cries Bondum, 1 
© don't love to ſee gentlemen in an ex- 
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< ror. I ſhall not take the ſerjeant's | 


© bailz and as for the colonel, I have 
© been with him myſelf this morning 
« (hor to be ſure 1 love to do all I can 
for gentlemen;) and he told me, he 


could not poſſibly be here to- da: 
© beſides, why ſhould I mince ie 
© matter; there is more ſtuff in the 


« What 


office.“ | 


ſup yy mg to-night at your houſe; ' 
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© What do you mean by ſtuff?” cries 


I mean, that there is another writ,” 
anſwered the bailiff, at the ſuit of 
« Mrs. Elliſon, the gentlewoman that 
vas here yeſterday ; and the attorney 
hat was with her is concerned againſt 
you. Some officers would not tell 
© you all this; but I loves to ſhew ci- 
© yility to gentlemen, while they be- 
have themſelves as ſuch. And I 
loves the gentlemen of the army in 
« particular. I had like to have been 
in the army myſelf once; but I liked 
© the commiſhon I have better. Come, 
captain, let not your noble courage 
be caſt down; w ſay you to aglaſs 
« of white wine, or a tiff of punch, by 
© way of whet ?' Po 

H T have told you, Sir, I never drink 
in the morning, cries Booth a little 
peeviſhly. Es 22 
No offence, I hope, Sir,“ ſaid the 
bailiff. I hope I have not treated you 
© with any incivility. I don't aſł any 
6 oentleman to call for liquor in my 
6 — if he doth not chuſe it; nor 
© I don't deſire any body to ſtay here 
longer than they have a mind to. 
Newgate, to be ſure, is the place for 
all debtors that can't find bail. I 
© knows what civility is, and I ſcorn 
© to behave myſelf unbecoming a gen- 
© tlemanz but I'd have you conſider 
© that the twenty-four hours appointed 
by act of parliament are almoſt out; 
© and ſo it is time to think of remoy- 
ing. As to bail, I would not have 
you flatter yourſelf; for I knows 
very well there are other things com- 
ing againſt you. Beſides, the ſum 
| * are already charged with is very 
* large, and I muſt ſee you in a place 
© of ſafety, My houſe is no priſon, 
* though I lock up for a little time in 
* it. Indeed, when gentlemen are gen- 
* tlemen, and likely to find bail, I 
don't ſtand for a day or two; but I 
* haye a good noſe at a bit of carrion, 
captain; I have not carried ſo much 
carrion to Newgate, without know- 
© ing the ſmell of it.“ | . 
LIunderſtand not your cant, cries 
Booth; © but I did not think to have 
* offended you ſo much by refuſing to 
* drink in a morning.” 

© Offended me, Sir!* cries the bai- 
lik. © Who told you ſo? Do you 
* think, Sir, if I want a glaſs of wine, 
*I am under any neceſſity of aſking 


— 


auſed in this manner, there is an end of 


* T'lt ſhew you I ſcorn your words; 
I can afford to treat you with a glaſs 
«of the beſt wine in England, if you 
comes to that.“ He then pulled 
out à handful of guineas, ſaying, 
There, Sir, they are all my own; I 
© owe nobody a ſhilling. I am no 
© beggar, nor no debtor. I am the 
© king's officer, as well as you, and I 
© will ſpend guinea for guinea as long 
© as —_ pleaſe.” HRlise : 
© Hark'e, raſcal,” cries Booth, lay- 
ing hold of the bailiff's collar, how 
0 — you treat me with this inſolenee? 
© Doth the law give you any authority 
© to. inſult me in my misfortunes ?*'At 
which words he gave the bailiff a good 
ſhove, and threw him from him. 


Very well, Sir,'cries the bailiff, 1 


c will ſwear both an aſſault and an at- 
c tempt to a reſcue. If officers are to be 


© all law and juſtice. But though I am 
not a match for you myſelf, I have 
« thoſe below that are.” He then ran 
to the door, and called up two ill- 
looking fellows, his followers, whom, 
as ſoon they entered the room, he or- 
dered to ſeize on Booth, declaring he 
would immediately carry him to New- 
gate; at the ſame time pouring: out a 
vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the dig- 
nity of hiſtory to record. | 
ooth defired the two dirty fellows 
to ſtand off, and declared he would 
make no reſiſtance, at the ſame time 
bidding the bailiff carry him wherever 
he durſt. h | 
« I'll ſhew you what I dare,” cries 
the bailiff; and again ordered the fol- 
lowers to lay hold of their priſoner, 
ſaying, He has aſſaulted me already, 
and endeavoured a reſcue. I ſhan't 
« truſt ſuch a fellow to walk at liberty, 
* Agentleman, indeed! Ay, ay, New- 


gate is the propereſt place for ſuch 
« gentry : as arrant carrion as ever was 


© carried thither!' 


The fellows then both laid anke 


hands on Booth, and the bailiff ſtept 


to the door to order a coach; when on 


a ſudden the whole ſcene was changed 
in an inſtant: for now the ſerjeanteame 
running, out of breath, into the room; 
and ſeeing his friend, the captain, 
roughly handled by two ill-looking 


fellows, without . queſtions, 
liſtance, and 


ſtept briſkly up to his a 
inſtantly gave one of the aſſailants ſo 
; | violent 


ww 


my priſoners for it? Damn it, Sir, 
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violent à ſalute with his fiſt, that he 
irectly meaſured his length on the 
. 5 KE 
Booth having bythis means his right 
arm at liberty, was. unwilling to be 
idle, or envieuly to awe his reſcue-from 
bath the ruffians to the. ferjeant; he 
therefore imitated the example which 
his friend had ſet him, and with a luſt 
blow levelled the other follower wit 
his companion an the ground. 
The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, 
© a reſcue!” to which the ſerjeant an- 
fwexed, there was no reſcue intended. 
The captain, ſaid he, wants no 
© reſcue. Here are ſome friends com- 
ing who will deliver him in a better 
manner. þ e 
The bailiff ſwore: heartily he would 
carry him to Newgate, in ſpite of all 
the friends in the world. ; 
© You carry him to Newgate ! cried 
the ſerjeant, with the higheſt indigna- 
tion; © offer but to lay your hands on 
him, and I will knock your teeth 
© down. your ugly jaws.* Then turn- 
ing to Booth, he cried, © They will 
< he all here within a minute, Sir; we 
had much ado to keep my lady from 


coming herſelf; but the is at home. 


in good health, longing to fee your 
, honour; and I hope you will be with 
© her within this half hour,” 

And now three gentlemen entered 
the room; theſe were an attorney, the 
perſon whom the ſerjeant had procured 
im the morning to be his bail with Co- 
lanel James, and laſtly, Doctor Har- 
riſon himſelf. | 

The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attor- 
ney, withwhom he was well acquaint- 
ed, (tor the others he knew not) than 
be began, as the phraſe 1s, to pull in 
his horns, and ordered the two fol- 
lawers, who were now got again on 
their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 

© So, captain!' ſays the doctor; 
« when we laſt parted, I believe we 
neither of us expected to meet in ſuch 
a place as this. | 

Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, © I 
© did not expect to have been ſent hither 
© by-the gentleman who did me that 
© favour.* 

How ſo, Sir ?* ſaid the doctor; © you 
Vas ſent: hither by ſome. perſon, I 
* ſuppoſe, to whom you was indebted; 
This is the uſual place, I apprehend, 
© for.creditors to ſend their debtors to. 
* But you ought to be more ſurprized, 
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have a very juſt claim.” 
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that the gentleman-who ſent you hi. 
© ther is come to releaſe you. Mr, 
„Murphy, you will perform all the 
< neceflary- ceremonials,* 

The attorney then aſked the baili 


with how many actions Booth be. 
charged, and was informed there was 1 
five beſides the doctor's, which wag Hh 
much the heavieſt of all. Proper bonds * 
were en provided, and the door ; n 
and the ſexjeant's friend figned them; pu 
the bailiff, at the inſtance of the aur, Fl * © 
ney, making no objection to the bail. 3 

Booth, we may be aſſured, made 4 f ” 
handſome ſpeech to the doctor for ſuch 3 
extraordinary friendſhip, with which, = 
however, we do not think proper to " 
trouble the reader; and now every f 
thing being ended, and the company a xy 
ready to depart, the bailiff ſtepped up * 


to Booth, and told him he hoped he 
would remember civility money. 

I believe, cries Booth, you mean, 
incivility money; if there be any fees 
due for rudeneſs, I mult on you 


A am ſure, Sir, cries the baikff, 
© I have treated your honour with all 
<.the reſpe& in Are no man, I 
© am ſure, can charge me with uſing 
© a gentleman rudeiy. I knows what 
<. belongs to a gentleman better; but 
* = can't deny that two of my men 
© have been knocked down; and 1 
© doubt not but, as you are a gentle- 
man, you will give them ſomething 
< to drink.* = | 
Booth was about to anſwer with ſome 
paſſion, when the attorney interfered, 
and whiſpered in his- ear, that it was 
uſual to make a compliment to the 
officer, and that he had better comply 
with the cuſtom. | | ; 
If the fellow had treated me civil- 
ly, anſwered Booth, I ſhould have 
Had no objection to comply with a 
bad cuſtom in his favour; but I am 
reſolved, I will never reward a man 
for uſing me ill, and Iwill not agree 
to give him a ſingle farthing. - 
Tis very well; Sir, ſaid the bailiff; 
I am rightly ſerved for my good na- 
ture; but if it had been to do again, 
I would have taken care you ſhould 
not have been bailed this day.” 
Doctor Harriſon, to whom Booth re- 
ferred the cauſe, after giving him a ſuc- 
cin& account of what had paſt, de- 
elated the captain to be in the right. 
He ſaid it was a moſt horrid WHEEL 
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that ſuch fellows, were ever ſuffered to 
| ſſitous; but that the 
example would be much worſe to re- 
ward them where they had 


on the nec 


behaved 
themſelves ill. And I think, ſays 
he, the bailiff is worthy of great re- 
duke for what he hath juſt now ſaid ; 
in which, I hope, he hath boaſted of 
« morg power than is in him. We do 
© indeed, with great juſtice and pro- 
c priety, value ourſelves on our tree- 
dom, if the liberty of the ſubject de- 
« pends on the pleaſure of ſuch fellows 
$ as theſe,” | 


It is not ſo, neither, altogether! 


cries the lawyer; but cuſtom hath 
« eſtabliſhed a preſent or fee to them at 
t the delivery of a prifoner, which they 
« call civility money, and expect as in 


© manner their due, though in reality 


they have no right. 

f Bu will any man,' cries Dr. Har- 
wſon, after what the captain hath told 
$ us, ſay that the bailiff hath behaved 
# himſelf as he ought ; and if he had, 


© 1s he to be rewarded for not acting in 


an unchriſtian and inkuman manner? 
tis pity, that inſtead of a cuſtom of 
* feeing them out of the pockets of the 
[ or and wretched, when they do not 
# behave themſelves ill, there was not 
both a law and a practice to puniſh 
them ſeverely when they do. In the 
preſent caſe, I am fo far from agree- 
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ing to give the bailiff a ſhilling, that, 
* if there be any method of puniſhi 

© him for his rudeneſs, I ſhall be hearti- 
ly glad to fee it put in execution for 
© there are none whoſe conduct ſhould 
* be ſoftriftly watched, as that of theſe 
neceſſary evils in the ſociety, as their 
office concerns for the moſt part thoſe 


por creatures who cannot do them 


* ſolves juſtice, and as they are gene- 
© rally the worſt of men who undertake 
2 | 998 i 
The bailiff then quitted the room, 
muttering that he ſhould know better 


what to do another time; and ſhortly 


after Booth and his friends left the 
houſe; but as they were going out, the 
author took Dr. Harriſon aſide, and 
ſlipt a receipt into his hand, which the 
doctor returned, ſaying,” he never ſub- 
ſcribed when he neither knew the work 
nor the author; but-that if he would 
call at his lodgings, he would be ve 
willing to give all the ee e 
to merit which was in his power. 
The author took down the doctor's 
name and direction, and made him as 
many bows as he would have done, had 


he carried off the halt-guinea for which 


e had been fiſhing. 1 | 
Mr. Booth then took his leave of the 
philoſopher, and departed with the ref 
of 'Þib Trendy” nod Es Wen pot 
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IN WHICH THE HISTORY LOOKS 


BACKWARDS, 


; wh EFORE weproceed far- 
Fp ther with our hiſtory, it 
y B d may be proper to look 
« „ back a little, in order to 
account for the late con- 
Py dauuct of Doctor Harriſon ; 
which however inconſiſtent it may have 
hitherto appeared, when examined 
the bottom, will be found, I appre- 
hend, to be truly congruous with all 
the rules of the moſt perfect prudence, 
as well as with the moſt conſummate 
goodneſs. 


We have already partly ſeen in what | 


light Booth had been repreſented to the 
doctor abroad. Indeed, the accounts 
which were ſent of the captain, as well 
by the curate as by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, were much groſſer and 
more to his diſad vantage, than the doc- 
tor was pleaſed to ſet them forth in his 
letter to the perſon aceuſed. What 


ſenſe he had of Booth's conduct, was, 


however, manifeſt by that letter. Ne- 
vertheleſs he reſolved to ſuſpend his 
final judgment till his return; and 
though he cenſured him, would not 
abſolutely condemn him without ocu- 
lar demonſtration. 

The doctor, on his return to his pa- 
riſh, found all the accuſations which 
had been tranſmitted to him, confirm- 

ed by many witneſſes, of which the 
curate's wife, who had been formerly 
a friend to Amelia, and ftill preſerved 
the outward: appearance of friend- 
Hip, was the ſtrongeſt. $he intro- 


o 
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duced all with, I am ſorry to ſay it; 


„and it is friendſhip which bids me 
© ſpeak; and it is for their pood it 
© ſhould be told you:“ after which be. 

innings, ſhe never concluded a fingk 
ſpeech without ſome horrid ſlander and 
bitter invective. 5 A 

. Beſides the malicious turn which was 
given to theſe affairs in the country, 
which were owing a good deal to mis- 
fortune, and fome little perhaps to im- 
prudence, the whole neighbourhootl 


rung with ſeveral groſs and ſcandalous 


lyes, which were merely the inventions 


of his enemies, and ef which the ſcene 


was laid in London ſince his abſence.” 
Poiſoned with all this malice, the 
doctor came to town, and learning 


where Booth lodged, went to make 


him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doc- 
tor, and no other, who had been at his 
lodgings that evening when Boothand 
Amelia were walking in the Park; 
and concerning which the reader may 
be er to remember ſo many ſtrang 
an 

Here the doctor ſaw the little gold 
watch, and all thoſe fine trinkets with 


which the noble lord had preſented the 
children; and which, from the anſwers 


given him by the poor ignorant 1n00- 
cent girl, he could have no doubt had 
been purchaſed within a few days by 
Amelia. 


This account tallied ſo well with the 


ideas he had imbibed of Booth's extra- 
vagance in the country, that he firmly 
believed both the huſband and wife to 
be the vaineſt, ſillieſt, and moſt unjuſt 
ople alive. It was, indeed, almo 
incredible, that two rational beings 


uld be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ; but 
, thou a e guilty of ſucha modfrom 


odd conjectures. 5 


ee 
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well anſwer every complatnt; 


e and abſurd as it was; ocular 
demonſtration appeared to be the evi- 
dence againſt them. 

The doctor departed from their lodg- 
ings enraged at this ſuppoſed diſcovery, 
and unhappily for Booth, was engaged 
to ſupper that very evening with the 
country gentleman of whom Booth had 
revted a farm. As the Fer captain 

pened to be the ſubject of conver- 
ation, and occaſioned their comparin 
notes, the account which the doctor 
ve of what he had ſeen that evenin 
ee the gentleman to whom 
Booth was likewiſe a debtor, that he 
rowed he would take a writ out againſt 
him the next morning, and have his 
body alive or dead. And the doctor 
ws £3 laſt perſuaded to do the ſame, 
Mr. M wy was thereupon imme- 
diately ſent for, "and the doctor in his 
preſence repeated again what he had ſeen 
at his lodgings, as the foundation of 
his ſuing him, which the attorney, as 
we jg befoxe ſeen, had blabbed to 
Atkinſon. 

But no ſooner did the doctor hear that 
Booth was arreſted, than the wretched 
condition of his wife and family began 
to affect his mind. The children, who 
were to be utterly undone with their fa- 
ther, were entirely innocent; and as for 
Amelia herſelf, though he thought he 
had moſt conyincing , proofs 0 Be 
blameableleyity ; yet this former fri 
ſhip and eftion to her were buſy to 
invent every excuſe, till, by very heavil 
loading the, 'hulband, fy lightene: 
C aſs icion againſt the wife. 


is temper of mind, he reſolved 


io pay y Amelia a ſecond viſit, and was ſhe 
on hi 


$ to Mrs, Elliſon, when the 
ant 2. t 1 and made himſelf 
known to The doctor took his 


old ſervant 1395 a coffee-houſe, where 


he received. from him ſuch an account 


A Booth and his family, that he de- 


the ſerjeant to ſhew him preſently 


tb Amelia ; and this was the 27 


a * mentioned at the end 
ter 7 the procefing took 
"The ellen ee oon ſatis on- 
wing the trinkets. which had 1 


1 ſo Mu chief on the head 
A poor Bogth. Nun fert pre 
ny doctor ſame. tisfaction As 60 


bad he Jof þ e 's. 
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won her 2 that og I: 


would conſider hi 


trary, rejoiced heartily in eve 


than w 


' 2 BG 


nf bis 
conduct, that The had no Ne that 
a man of the doftor's juſtice and can- 
dour would entirely acquit him, and 
as an innocent AY 
fortunate man, who was the object of 
A a ggod man's compaſſion, not of his BY 
1 or reſentment, . _ 
his worthy clergyman, who was not 
deſirous of finding proofs to condemn 
the captain, or to juſtify his own vin- 
dictive proceedings, but, on the Cone 
iece 
of evidence which tende@ to c 43 up 
the character of his friend, gave a ready 
ear to all which Amelia ſad. To To be 
indeed, he was induced by the love he 
always had for that an by the good 
2 955 he eptertained of her, as well 
as by 1 1 or her n condition 
no 175 ared more mi- 
ſerable; tos he er in the higheſt 


agonies ag and deſpair, with hep 
two little Ficken * a over their 

G es. T ſe are, indeed, 
to a well-diſpaſed. mind, the moſt tra- 
gical ſights that human nature can fur- 
niſh, and afford a juſter 2 motive to grief 
and tears in the bebelde than it would 


be to ſee all the heroes who haye ever N 
* the earth, hanged all together 


"" The de cher felt this ſight as he ought. 
He immediately endeavoured. to jou 
fort the afflicted ;. in which he ſo. 
ſic that he reſtored to Am Aue 

ficient (puny to give him the ſatis. 
action we have mentioned: after which, 
he declared he would go and releaſe her 


huſband ; which he accordingly, is 


manner we have n , ' 


CHAR , 


iN, wulen 225 e a 


- Booth. and his ends ps 2667 yu 
the balk, 5 . s lodgings; 
fs kk ediately ran. up Rairs 
ka Aeg, cen whom ſhall - 


t attempt to, deſcribe, the meeting. 
lothing ce de 3 ag ever more T4 
or more joy ul. „This however I * 


obſerve, that à yery few. of i 
13 
: Cc3z | minds 


minds only are capable, do, in reality, 


overbalance the longeſt enjoyments 


which can ever fall to the lot of the 
.work.” 2 Py 
Whilſt Boot and his wife were feaſt- 
ing their ſouls with the moſt delicious 
mutual endearments, the doctor was 
Fallen to play with the two little chil- 
dren below ſtairs. While he was thus 
engaged, the little boy did ſomewhat 
amiſs; upon which, the doctor ſaid, 
If you do fo wy more, I will take 
* .your papa away from you again.. 
by als, Sfp, ſaid the child; © why, 
Vas it you, then, that took away my 
* papa before? As {raph it was, 
ſaid the doctor, would not you for- 
give me Ves, cries the child, 
1 would forgive you; becauſe a 
« chriſtian muſt forgiveevery body; but 
© I ſhould hate you as long as Ive.” 
The doctor was ſo pleaſed with the 
\ boy's anſwer, that he caught him in 
His arms, and kiſſed him; at which 
time, Booth and his wife teturned. 


The doctor aſked which of them was 


their ſon's inſtructor in his religion: 
 Booth-anſwered, that he muſt confeſs 
Amelia had all the merit of that kind. 
I ſhould have rather thought he had 
© learnt of his father, cries the doctor, 
for he ſeems a good ſoldier- like chriſ- 
c tian, and profeſſes to hate his ene- 
mies with a very good grace. 
How, Billy, cties Amelia. I 
am ſure I did not teach you ſo,* 
1 did not ſay I would hate my 
enemies, Madam,” cries the boy. 
J only ſaid I would hate papa's 
© enemies; ſure, mama, there is no 
© harm in that: nay, I am ſure there 
is no harm in it; for I have heard 
« you ſay the ſame thing a thouſand 
ines, „ | 
The doctor ſmiled on the child, and 
chucking him under the chin, told 
him, he muſt hate no body: and now 
Mrs. Atkinfon, who had provided a 
dinner for them all, defired, them to 
walk up, and partake of it. 
And nov it was that Booth was firſt 
made acquainted with the ſerjeant's 
marriage, as was Dr. Harriſon, both 
of whom greatly felicitated him upon it. 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, 
alittle more confgunded than ſhe would 
bave been had the married a colonel, 
wid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. 
Booth is to anfwer for it; for the 
made the match Indeed, Mr, At- 
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© kinſon, you are greatly obliped + 
© tlie ties | which this gs 
© of you.“ I hope he will deſzrye 
© it,” ſaid the doctof; * and if the am 
© hatli not corrupted a good boy, I be- 
© hieve I'may anſwer for him.“ 
While our little company were en- 
joying that happineſs which never fails 
to attend converſation,” where all pre- 
ſent are pleaſed with each other, a yi. 
ſitant arrived, who was, perhaps, not 
very welcome to any of them,. This 
was no other than Colonel James; who 
entering the room with much gaiety, 
went directly up to Booth, embraced 
him, and expreſſed great ſatis faction 
at finding him there; he chen made an 
apology for not attending him in the 
morning, which he ſaid had been im- 
poſſible; and that he had with the ut- 
moſt difficulty put off ſome buſineſs of 
prone conſequence, in. order to ſerve 
him this afternoon; © but I am glad, 
© on your account, cried he to Booth, 
that my preſence was not neceſſary.” 
Booth himſelf was extremely ſatis- 
fied with this declaration, and failed 
not to return him as many thanks as 
he would have deſerved had he per- 
formed his promiſe; but the two ladies 
were not quite ſo well ſatisfied. As 
for the ſerjeant, he had ſlipt out of the 


room when the colonel entered, not 


entirely out of that baſhfulneſs which 
we have remarked him to be tainted 
with; but, indeed, from what had 
paſt in the morning, he hated the ſight 
of the colonel, as well on the account 
of his wife as on that of his friend, 

The doctor, on the contrary, on 
what he had formerly heard from both 
Amelia and her huſband of the colo- 
nel's generoſity and friendſhip, had 
built ſo good an opinion of him, that 
he was very much pleaſed with ſeeing 
him, and took the firſt opportunity of 
telling him ſo.  * Colonel,” ſaid the 
doctor, I have not the happineſs of 
© being known to you; but I have 
© long been deſirous of an acquaintance 
© with 'a gentleman, in whoſe com- 


© mendation J have heard ſo much from 


ſome preſent.” The colonel made a 
proper anſwer to this compliment, and 


they ſoon entered into àa familiar con- 


verlation together: for the doctor was 
not difficult of acceſs; indeed, he held 
the ſtrange reſerve, which is uſually 
practiſed in this nation between pe0- 
ple who are in any degree unge 


each other, to be very unbecoming the 
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© tremely merry, for Doctor Harriſon 
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2 iſtian character. ines with us.'— I hope you will, 
= | e ladies ſoon left the room; my dear, cries ſhe; * bas IT own 
2 be ente he viſit, which „ ſhould have been Vetter pleaſed to- 
my — — 8 0 in diſcourſe on 6 . Ms fo Gays ws urs 
5 8 ee e, not worth © ſelf mt e children ; 5 no 7 
en· recording. In the genre the — ; i en 1 en 
ails vel invited Booth and his lady, an e 2 —_—_ conc — my olent affeftion, 
re- doctor, to dine with him the next day. N pn Se o would er. but 
57 To give Colonel James his due com- ol — e e ef l Ep | 
not mendation, he had ſhewn a great com- 7 ave "mayo — 7 * eee 
his mand of himſelf, and great preſence 3 15 - 5 e 12 ied — | 
ho of mind on this occaſions for, to au, 8 — ſure Wet * ay s —_— | 
ty, the plain truth, the viſit was inten = * peed oy 1 TOI ir = leaf 
JI 
| aps deſire, a — FLO ae Big, 
1 2 the captain at home. —_— eat 3 eagerly, 5 —̈ PENS P 
the ker e fuddenty conveyed into = ay, ways faie ith, 2 = 
n. s countenance at tlie unexpected fight * neſt, T know your objection, though 
at- of his friend, is to be attributed to 1 unwillin to own. it. = =; 
'of that noble art which is taught in thoſe *© Good heavens?” cried Amelia, frighs 
Ve excellent {ſchools called the feveral tened, © what do you mean?” what db - 
d, courts of Europe. By this men wry oy ne. _ anſwered he, ph. 
b, enabled to dreſs out their countenances the company of Mrs. James; an 
3 as much at their own pleaſure, as they *©* muſt confeſs ſhe hath not behaved to 
8 do their bodies z and to put on friend- ' you lately as you might have expect - 
ed ſhip with as much eaſe as they can 4 4b , . __— puſh 1 
laced coat: l FEES is 2 A for e e Oo er | and. 
N . When the colonel and doctor were whom we have both ſo man obliga- 
es one, Booth acquainted Amelia with * tions; who js the worthieſt, honeſteſt, 
is the invitation he had received. She * and moſt -e. fellow in the uni- 
ie was fo ſtruck with the news, and he- verſe, and the beſt friend to me that 
of trayed ſuch vifible marks of confuſion * ever man had.“ „ * 
ch nud uneaſineſs, that they could ng 2 e mw 3 you _ 
d have eſcaped Booth's obſervation, had een eee : * tha * 4 " 
d ſuſpicion 2 him La 3 py _ - = 0 og: 4 n ered. * | 
it mark: but this, indeed, is the'gre eaſed, when ſhe ſaw him taking a 
it c be | laſs beiter us to diſtern plain- Frog ſean. She gave, therefore, 
aloft all that. paſſes ich the minds 9 little into the deceit, 40, neee 
1 0 ax an Neither 5 ul of which | ledged the truth of what he had men- 
of others, withou | | — 
h s is more purblind than human wo {bet ſaid, . the 1 7 5 = 
— nature. e ak | ould have in complying-with/his de- of 
d lte having recovered from her fires, would highly recompepce any diſ- 'W 
t firſt perturbation, anſwered, * My dear, fatisfa&ion which. might ariſe on any 
: I will dine with you wherever you other account; and ſhortly after endel 
f « pleaſe to lay your commands on me. the converſation on this ſubject, with 
e = Tam obliged to you, my dear ſoul,” her chearfully promiſing to fulfil his 
f cries Booth, yaur obedience ſhall be promiſe, e.. 
: L very eaſy ; for my command will be, In e poor ee on _— 1 
i eben nf e e moſt unpleaſant taſk to undertake; for 
© inclinations,'—* My inclinations, ſhe thought it abſolutely neceſſary to 


. 


anſwered ſhe," © would, Tam afraid, be 


foo unreaſonable. a confinement to 
you; for they would always lead me 
* to be, with you 'and your children, 
with a: moſt a ſingle friend or two, 


"now and then. O my dear, re- 
plied he, © large companies give us 2 
greater reliſh for our own ſocretywhen 


ve return to it; and we fhall be @x> . 


ty 
Gb, ? 


conceal from her lrüſband the opinion 


ſhe had conceived of the colonel. For 
as ſhe knew the characters, as well of 
her huſband as of his friend, or rather 
enemy, (both being often ſynonimous 
in the language of the world) mne had 
the utmoſt reaſon to appichend ſome- 
158 very fatal might attend her huſ- 


s entertaining the fame Yioughts | 
e ee 


— 
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of James, which filled and tormented 
her own breaſt. 3 

And, as ſhe knew that nothing but 
theſe thoughts could juſtify the leaſt 


unkind, ar, indeed, the leaſt reſerved 


behaviour to James, who had, in all 
appearance, conferred the greateſt obli- 
gations upon Booth and herſelf, ſlie 
as reduced to a dilemma the moſt 
Jbeadf ul that can attend à virtuous wo» 
man, as it often gives the higheſt tri - 
umph, and ſometimes no little advan - 
tage, to the nen of profeſſed gallantry. 
In ſhort, to avoid giving any um- 
brage to her huſband, Amelia was for- 
ced to act in a manner which ſhe was 
conſcious mult give encouragement to 
he colonel: a ſituation which, per- 
Japs, requires as great prudence and 
delicacy, as any in which the heroic 
part of the female character can be 
R alen 
Ef: sf * 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN DR. 
HARRISON AND OTHERS. 
T next day, Booth and his lady 
1 with the or, met at Colonel 


James's, whe Colonel Bath likewiſe 
made ong:g the company. 


Nothing very remarkable paſſed at 


dinner, or till the ladies withdrew. 
During this time, however, the beha- 
viour of Colonel James was ſuch as 
gave ſome uneaſineſs to Amelia, who 
well underſtood his meaning, though 

particulars were too — and 
— be obſerved by any other pre- 
ſent. 75 


When the ladies were gone, which 
was as ſoon as Amelia could prevail on 


Mrs. James to depart, Colonel B. 
pagne at dinner, ſoon began to diſpla 
N magnanimity. My brother tell 
* me, young gentleman, ſaid. he to 
Booth, that you have been uſed. very 
ill lately by.ſome raſcals ; and I have 
no doubt but you will do yourſelf 
Jie. | vob 
Booth anſwered, that he did not 


who had been pretty britk with Cham- 


| know what he meant. Since I muit 
F mention it then, cries the colonel, 


$I. hear Jou haye been arreſted; an 
I think you: know what, ſatis faction 
A is to be required by a man of ho- 
s nour, | : | * 


4 
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I beg, Sir, fays the doctor, 10 
more may be mentioned of that mat. 
© ter. I am convinced no ſatisfadtion 
© will be requized of the captain, till 
© he is able to give it.. "8 
I do not underſtand what you 
mean by able, cries the colonel. To 
which the doctor anſwered, that it way 
of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 

Sive me you hand, doctor,“ cries 
the colonel; I fee you are a man of 
* honour, though. you wear a gown, 
It is, as you ſay, a matter of a ten- 
der nature. Nothing, indeed, is fo 
tender as a man's hcnour. Curſe 
my liver, if any man; I mean, that 
is, if any gentleman, was to ayreſt 
me, I would as ſurely cut his throat 
„ f 0 65 
How, Sir!* {aid the doctor; © would 
22 penſate ane breach of the law 
* by a muchgreater, and pay yourdebty 
by committing murder??? 

Why do you mention law between 
c gentlemen? ſays the colonel, © A 
© man of honour wears his law by his 
6 ſide. And can the reſentment of an 
* affront make a gentleman guilty of 
4 
0 
4 
5 
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murder? and what greater affront 
can one man caſt upon another, than 


by arreſting him ? I am convit ced, 


that he wN would put up an arreſt, 
would put, up a ſlap in the face. 
Here the colonel looked extremely 
fierce, and the divine ſtared with aſto- 
niſhment at this doctrine; when Booth, 
who well knew the impoſlibility of op- 


poſing the colonel'g humour with ſuc · 


ceſs, began to play with it; and hav- 
ing firſt conveyed a private wink to the 
doctor, he ſaid, there might bt caſes 


undoubtedly where ſuch an affront 


ought to be reſented ; but that there 


were others, where any reſentment was 


ath, impracticable: As for inſtance," ſaid 


he, where the man is arreſted by a 
5 woman.” 


I could not be ſuppoſed to mean 


© that caſe,” cxies.the colonel; © and 
s you are convinced I did not mean it. 
Jo put an end to this diſcourſe at 
once, Sir, {aid the doctor, I * 
« the plaintiff at hoſe ſuit this gentle · 
man was, arreſted. . 
| Was you ſo, Sir * cries the colo · 
nel; * then I have no more to ſay. 
Women and the. clergy. are N 
* the lame footing. The 1 

e ee e 
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honour,” | 
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I do not thank you for that ex- 
t emption, Sir,“ cries the doctor; and 
if honour and fighting are, as they 
© ſeem to be, ſynonimous words wit 
you, I believe there are ſome clergy- 
© men, who, in defence of their religi- 
« on, or their country, d their friend, 
the only juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, 
except bare ſelf-defence, would fight 
nas bravely as yourſelf, colonel; and 
that without being paid for it.” 
© Sir, you are privileged, ſays the 
colonel with great dignity; and you 
have my leave to ſay what you pleaſe, 


1 reſpe& your order, and you cannot 


6 offeud me.. 
I will not offend you, colonel,” 
cries the doctor; and your order is 
6 yery much obliged to you, ſince you 
© profeſs ſo much reſpect to us, and pay 
« none to, our Maſter,* | 
What maſter, Sir !“, ſaid the co- 
Yet + 5 
FThat Maſter,” anſwered the doctor, 
ho hath expreſsly forbidden all that 
© cutting . of throats to which you 
diſcover ſo much inclination.” 
0, your fervant, Sir, ſaid the 
colonel, © T fee what you are driving 
at; but you ſhall not perſuade me to 
think, that religion forces me to be 
ba coward.“ ; ; | 
I T deteſt and deſpiſe the name as 
© much as you can, cries the doctor; 


' $ but yon have a 'wrong idea of the 


s word, colonel. What were all the 
© Greeks and Romans? were theſe 
© cowards; and vet, did you ever hear 
© of this butchery, which we call duel- 
lng, among them?“ 1 

Ves, indeed, have I,” cries the co- 
jonel. What elſe is all Mr. Pope's 
Homer full of, but duels ? Did not, 
* what's his name; one of the Aga- 
* memnons, fight with that paultry 
* raſcal Paris? and Diomede with, 
*-whatd'ye call him there; and Hector 
with, I forget his name, he that was 
* Achilley/s boſom friend; and after- 
* wards with Achilles himſelf? Nay, 
* and in Dryden's Virgil, is there any 
thing almoſt beſides fighting? 
ou are a man of learning, colonel,” 
3 * , 8 but un = 
I chank you for that compliment, 

aid the colonel. No, Si 1 do not 

retend to learning; dut I have ſom 


Ca 
3 file reading, and 1 am net abel 


Veni, 


” 8. 
o 8 N 
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, 
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„ mind.” 


But are you ſure, colonel,” cries 


the doctor, that you have not made 


a ſmall miſtake ? for I am apt to be- 
« lieve, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dry- 
den (though I cannot ſay I ever rea 
©a word of either of them) ſpeak > 
© wars between nations, and not 

© private duels : for of the latter, I do 
not remember one ſingle inſtance in 
© all the Greek and Roman ſtoxy. In 


* ſhort, it is a, modern cuſtom, intro- 


© duced hy barbarous nations ſince the 
times of chriſtianity ; though it is a 
direct and audacious defiance of the 
« chriſtian law, and is conſequently 
© much more ſinful in us, than it would 
© have been in the heathens.* 


Drink about, doctor, cries the 


colonel, and let us tall a new cauſe; 
« for I perceive we ſhall never agree on 
© this. You area churchman, and [I 
do not expect you to ſpeak your 


We are both of the ſame church, 


I hope,* cries the doctor. 


I am of the church of England, 
© Six,* anſwered, the colonel, * and 
* will fight for it to the laſt drop of my 
© blood. * 5 ORE 

© It is very generous in you, colonel,” 


cries the doctor, to fight ſo zealouf- 
ly fora religion by which you are to 


© be damned. 2 
It is well for you, doctor,“ cries 
the colonel, that you wear 4 gown : 
© for, by all the dignity of a man, if 
© any other perfon had ſaid the words 
© you have juſt uttered, I'would have 


made him eat them! Ay, d—n me, 
and my ſword into the bargain. , 


Booth began to be apprehenſive, that 
this diſpute might grow too warm: in 
which cafe he feared that the colonel's 
honour, together with the Champagne, 
might hurry him ſo far, as to forget 
the reſpect due, and which he rofel. 
ſed to pay, to the facerdotal robe. Boat 


therefore, interpoſed between the diſ- 
putants, and ſaid, that the colonel hag 
very rightly 9 to call a new 


ſabje&; for that it was impoſſible 
reconcile accepting a challenge wit 
the chriſtian religion, or refuſing it WN 
the modern ndtion of honour. An 
you muſt allow it, doctor, ſaid he, 
to be a very hard injunction for a 
man to become infamous; and morg 
4 eſpecially for a ſoldier, 37 is to loſę 
his bread into the bargan. “. 
e * * 
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Ay Sir,“ fays the colonel with 


an air of triumph, what ſay you to 


5. that ?” | TY 155 
Why, I ſay,“ cries the doctor, 
# that it is much harder to be damned 
t on the other ſide.” 8 
That may be, ſajd the colonel; 

F but damn me, if I would take an 
affront of any man breathing for all 
that“ And yet I believe myſelf to 
* be as good a chriſtian as wears a 
$ head, maxim is, never to give 
ban affront, nor ever to take one; and 
I fay, that is the maxim of a good 
t chriſtian ; and no man ſhall ever per- 
5 ſuade me to the contrary,” | 
Well, Sir, ſaid the — "a $ ſince 

b that is your reſolution, I hope ng 
* man will eyer give you an affront.“ 
© I am pbliged to you for your hope, 


doctor, cries thecolonel with a ſneer;z 


and he that doth, will be obliged to 
e you for lending him your gown: for, 
© by the dignity of a man, nothing 
t out of petticoats, I believe, dares 
F affront mg.” 729 
Colonel James had not hitherto join- 
ed in the diſcourſe. In truth, his 
thoughts had been otherwiſe employed; 
nor is it very difficult for the reader to 
gueſs what had been the ſubject of 
them. Being waked, howeyer, from 
his reverie, and haying heard the two 
or three laſt ſpeeches, he turned to his 
brother, and aſked him, why he would 
introduce ſuch a topic of converſation 
before a gentleman of Dr. Harriſon's 
character? | 
Brother, cried Bath, © I own it 
© was wrong, and I aſk the doctor's 
© pardon; I know not how it happened 
© to ariſe: for you know, brother, I 
am not uſed to talk of theſe matters. 
They are generally poltroons that 
© do. I think I need not be beholden 
© to my tongue to declare I am none. 


I have ſhewn myſelf in a line of 


© battle. A believe there is no man will 
« deny that; I believe I may ſay, no 
© man dares deny that I have done 


© my duty=— 


The colonel was thus proceeding to 


rove that his proweſs was neither the 
ubject of his diſcourſe, nor the object 
of his vanity, when a ſervant entered, 
and ſummoned the company to tea 
with the ladies; a ſummons which 
Colonel James inſtantly obeyed, and 
was followed by all the reſt. | 

But as the tea-table converſation, 


*<ANELT A. 


-< tiated on, 


though 1 delightful to thats 
who are engaged in it, may probably 
appear ſomewhat dull to,. the reader 
we will here put an end to the chap. 
ter, "<7 £0 | 


CHAP. Iy, 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN BOOTH ANU 
ie, 


HE next morning carly, Booth 
went by appointment and waited 
on Colonel James; whence he returned 
to Amelia, in that Kind of diſpoſition 
which the great maſter of human pal. 
ſions would deſcribe in Andromache, 
when he tells us ſhe cried and ſmiled at 
the ſame inſtant. 
e Ong, perceived the diſcom- 
poſure of his mind, in which the op. 
poſite affections of joy and grief were 
ſirygglin g for the ſuperiority, and begs 
ed to know the occaſion; upon which 
Pooth ſpoke as followWVs: 
My dear, faid he, I had no in- 


© tention to conceal from you what 


© hath paſt this morning between me 
and the colonel,” who hath oppreſſed 
me, if I may uſe that expreſſion, with 
obligations, Syre never man had 
ſuch a friend; for never was there ſo 
noble, ſo generous a heart! I cannot 
help this ebyllition of gratitude, I 
cannot.“ Here he pauſed a 
moment, and wiped his eyes, and then 
proceeded : * You know, my dear, how 


« gloomy the proſpe& was yeſterday 
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© before our eyes, how inevitably ruin 
ſtared me in the face; and the dread- 


« ful idea of having entailed beggary 


© on my Amelia and her poſterity 


+ 


racked my mind: for, though by the 
goodneſs of the doctor I had regained 
my liberty, the debt yet remained; 
and if that worthy man had a deſign 
of forgiving me his ſhaxe, this mult 
have been my utmoſt hope; and the 
cee in which I muſt 85 have 
ound myſelf need not to be expa- 
< In what light then ſhall I 
© ſee; in what words ſhall I relate, the 
© colonel's kindneſs! O, my dear A- 
melia, he hath removed the whole 
gloom at once, - hath driven all de- 
Goals out of my mind, and hath fill - 
ed it with the moſt fanguine, apd, 
at the ſame time, the moſt reaſonable 
© hopes of making a . 25 
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t viſion for yourſelf and my dear chil- ( not ſay, I muſt give up my Amelia? 


i dren, In the firſt place, then, he 
« will advance me a ſum of money to 
pay off all my debts ; and this on a 
# to be repaid only when I ſhall 
become colonel of a regiment, and 
© not before. In the next place, he is 
« gone this very morning to aſł a com- 


' « pany for me, which is now vacant in 


« the Weſt Indies; and as he intends 
« to puſh this withall his intereſt, nei- 
ther he nor I have any doubt of his 
( ſucceſs. Now, my dear, comes the 
© third; which, though perhaps it ought 
to give me the \ 49, joy, ſuch is, 
© [own, the weakneſs of my nature, 
© it renders my very heart-ſtrings-a- 
« (under. I cannot mention it: for I 
know it will give you equal pain; 
© though I know on all proper occa- 
© flons you can exert a manly reſolu- 
tion. You will not, I am convinced, 
© oppoſe it, whatever you muſt ſuffer in 
« complying. O, my dear Amelia, I 
« muſt ſuffer likewiſe; yet I have re- 
| ſolved to bear it! You know not 
© what my poor heart hath ſuffered 
© ſince he made the propoſal : it is love 
for you alone which could perſuade 
© me to ſubmit to it. Conkider our 
e ſituation 3 conſider that of our chil- 
© dreu z reflect but on thoſe poor babes, 
© whoſe future happineſs is at ſtake, 
and it muſt arm your reſolution, It 
is your intereſt and theirs that recon- 
$ ciled me to a propoſal, which when 
© the colonel firk made it, ſtruck me 
© with the utmoſt horror: he hath, in- 
| deed, from theſe motives, perſuaded 
me into a reſolution, which I thought 
© impoſſible for any one to have per- 
ſuaded me into, O, my dear Amelia, 
* let me intreat you to give me up to the 
good of your children; as I have pro- 
© miſed the colonel to give you up totheiy 
* intereſt and your qwn, If you re- 
* fuſe theſe terms, we are ſtill undone; 
* for he inſiſts abſolutely upon them. 
Think then, my love, however hard 
? may be, neceſſity compels us 
to ſubmit to them. I know in what 


light a woman, who loves like you, 


muſt conſider ſuch a propoſal; and 
jet how many inſtances have you of 
* women, who, from the ſame motives, 


have ſubmitted. to the ſame l 


+ What can you mean, Mr. Booth! 
eries Amelia trembling.  * - 
Need I explain my meaning to you 


more? anſwered Booth. Did, 


- 
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Give me up! faid ſhe, 
For a time only, I mean, anſwered 
he; © for a ſhort time perhaps. The 
« colonel himſelf will take care it ſhall 
not be long; for I know his heart: 
I ſhall ſcarce have more joy in receiy- 
ing you back, than he will have in 
« reſtoring you to my arms. In the 
mean time, he will not only be a fa- 
ther to my children, but a huſband 
© to you. | 
A huſband to me! faid Amelia. 
Ves, my dear; a kind, a fond, a 
tender, an affectionate huſband. If 
I had not the moſt certain aſſuranees 
of this, doth my Amelia think 1 
could be prevailed on to leave her Þ 
No, my Amelia, he is the only man 
on earth who could have prevailed on 
me; but I know, his houſe, his purſe, 
his proteQion, will be all at your 
command. And as for any diſlike 
you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any objection: for I am 
convinced he will not ſuffer her to 
inſult you; beſides, ſhe'is extremely 
well-bred, and how much ſoever the 
may hate you in her heart, ſhe will 
at leaſt treat you with civility. | 
© Nay, the invitation is not his, but 
her's ; and I am convinced they wilt 
both behave to you with the greateſt 
friendſhip :; his, I am ſure, will be 
ſincere, as to the wife of a friend en- 
truſted to his care; and her's will, 
from good- breeding, have not only 
the appearances, but the effects, of 
the trueſt friendſhip.” | 
* L underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,” 
ſaid ſhe, (indeed ſhe had rambled into 
very ſtrange conceits from ſome part 
of his diſcourſe) © and I will give you 
my reſolution in a word: I will do 
© the duty of a wife; and that is, to 
© attend her huſband wherever he goes. 
Booth attempted to reaſon with her, 
but all to no purpoſe. She gave, in- 
deed, a quiet hearing to all he ſaid, 
and even to thoſe parts which moſt diſ- 
leaſed her ears; I mean, thoſe in which 
e exaggerated the great goodneſs and 
diſintereſted generoſity of his friend: 
but her reſolution remained inflexible; 
and reſiſted the force of all his - 
ments with a ſteadineſs of oppoſition 
which it would have been almoſt ex- 
cuſable in him to have conſtrued into 
ſtubborneſs. 5 0 , 
The doctor arrived in the midſt; of 
| D d the 
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merits of the cauſe on both ſides, de- 
livered his opinion in the following 
words: | 1 5 
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© I have always thought it, my dear 
children, a matterof the utmoſt nicety 
to interfere in any differences between 


huſband and wife; but, fince you 
both defire me, with ſuch earneſtneſs, 


to give you my fentiments on the 


preſent conteſt, between you; I wilt 


give you my thoughts as well as I 
am able. In the firſt place, then, can 
any _ be more reaſonable, than 


for a wife to deſire to attend her huſ- 


band? It is, as my favourite child 
obſerves, no more than a deſire to do 
her duty; and I make no doubt but 
that is one great reaſon of her inſiſt- 
ing on it. And how can you your- 
ſelf oppoſe it? Can love beit's own 
enemy ; or can a huſband, who 1s 
fond of his wife, content himſelf al- 
moſt on any account with a long ab- 
ſence from her? 4. 

© You ſpeak like an angel, my dear 
Doctor Harriſon, anſwered Amelia; 
I am ſure, if he loved as tenderly as 
I do, he could on ne account ſub- 
mit to jt.” | 
Pardon me, child,” cries the doctor, 
there are ſome reaſons, which would 
not only juſtify his leaving you, but 
which muſt foi ce him, if he hath any 
real love for you, joined with com- 
mon ſenſe, to make that election. 
If it was neceſſary, for inſtance, either 
to your good, or to the good of your 
children, he would not deſerve the 


name of a man, I am fure not that 


of a huſband, if he heſitated a mo- 


ment. Nay, in that caſe, I am con- 


vinced, you yourſelf would be an ad- 
vocate for what you now oppoſe. I 
fancy therefore J miſtook him, when 
I apprehended he ſaid, that the co- 
lonel made his leaving you behind 
as the condition of getting him the 
commiſſion: for I know my dear 
child hath too much goodneſs, and 
too much ſenſe, and too much reſo- 
lution, to prefer any temporary in- 
dulgence of her own paſſions to the 


ſolid advantages of her whole fa- 


mily.* _ | 

© There, my dear, cries Booth; I 
knew what opinion the doctor would 
be of. Nay, I am certain, there is 
not a wiſe man in the kingdom who 
would ſay otherwiſe," . 


+» — 


the diſpute; and, having heard the 


Do not abuſe me, youn 2 
man, ſaid the doctor, With este. 

n r, ppella 
© tions I do not deſerve.” 

© I abuſe you, my dear door?” cries 
Beth. Fr | 

Ves, my dear Sir," anſwered the 
doctor, * yon inſinuated ſlily that I 
« was wife; which, as the world un- 
* derſtands the pftrafe, I ſhould be 
© aſhamed of; and my comfort is, 
that no one can accule me juſtly of 
it; I have juſt given an inſtance of 
the contrary, by throwing away my 
6 advice.” © | 

© I hope, Sir, cries Booth, that 
© will not be the caſe.” 

Ves, Sir, anſwered the doctor, I 
© know it will be the caſe in the pre- 
* ſent inſtance; for either you will not 
© goatall, or my little turtle here will 
© go with you,” 

* You are in the right, doctor,“ cries 
Amelia. X 
II am ſorry for it,“ ſaid the doctor; 
for then, I aſſure you, you are in the 
© wrong.” | ; 

© Indeed,” cries Amelia, if you 
© knew all my reaſons, you would ſay 
© they were very ſtrong ones.” 

Very probably, cries the doctor. 
© The knowledge that they are in the 
© wrong, is a very ſtrong reaſon to 
© {ome women to continue ſo.” 

© Nay, doctor, cries Amelia, you 
* ſhall never perſuade me of that. I 
© will not believe that any human being 
ever did an action merely becauſe 
they knew it to be wrong.“ 

© I amobliged to yon, my dear child,” 
faid the doctor, for declaring your 


* reſolution of not being perſuaded. 


© Your huſband would never call me a 
« wiſe man again, if, after that decla- 
ration, I ſhould attempt to perſuade 
© you.” | | RY 
Well, I muſt be content, cries 
Amelia, to let you think as you 
6 pens.” +. | | 

© That is very gracious, indeed,“ 
ſaid the doctor. Surely, in a country 
© where the church ſuffers others to 
think as they pleaſe, it would be very 
© hard if they had not themſelves the 
© ſame liberty. And yet, as unrea- 
« ſonable as the power of controuling 
© men's thoughts is repreſented, I will 
6. ſhew you bow you fhall controul 
© mine, whenever you deſire N 


How, pray l' cries Amelia. I 


£ | er.” 
thould greatly eſteem that Pe Why, 
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Why, whenever you a&t like a wiſe 
woman, cries the doctor, you will 
© force me to think you ſoz and, when 
© ever you are pleaſed to act as you do 
now, I ſhall be obliged, whether I 
© will or no, to think as I do now.“ 

© Nay, dear doctor, cries Booth, © I 
© am convinced my Amelia will never 
do any thing to forfeit your. good 
opinion. - Conſider but the cruel hard- 
© ſhip of what ſhe is to undergo, and 
you will makeallowances for the dif- 

« ficulty ſhe makes in complying. To 
© fay the truth, when I examine my 
© own heart, I have more obligations 
© to her than appear at firſt ſight j for, 
by obliging me to find arguments to 
© perſuade her, ſhe hath aſſiſted me in 
© conquering myſelf. Indeed, if ſhe 
© had ſhewn more reſolution, I ſhould 
© have ſhewn leſs.” | 

80 you think it neceſfary, then, 
ſaid the doctor, that there ſhould be 
© one fool at leaſt in every married 
© couple. A mighty reſolution truly 
and well worth your valuing yourſelf 

© upon, to part with your wife for a 
© few months, in order to make the 
* fortune of her -and your children. 
When you are to leave her too in the 


© care and protection of a friend that 


; 2 credit to the old ſtories of 
* friendſhip, and doth an honour to 
© human nature. What, in the name of 
« goodneſs, do either of you think that 
© you have made an union to endure 
for ever? How will either of you bear 
that ſeparation which muſt ſome time 
© or other, and perhaps very ſoon, be 
"the lot of one of you? Have you for- 
; Fot that you are both mortal? As 
tor chriſtianity, I ſee you have re- 
ſigned all pretenſions to it: for I make 


no doubt, but that you have ſo ſet 


your hearts on the happineſs you en- 
joy here together, that neither of 


you ever think a word of hereafter.” 


Amelia now burſt into tears; upon 
which Booth begged the doctor to pro- 
ceed no farther. Indeed, he would not 
have wanted the caution : for, however 
blunt he appeared in his diſcourſe, he 
had a tenderneſs of heart which is rarely 


found among men z for which I know 
no other reaſon, than that true good- 


nels is rarely found among them: for 
I am firml perſuaded, that the latter 


never poſſeſſed wn human mind in any 


degree, without eing attended by as 
ge a portion of the former, 


Thus ended the converſation on this 
ſubje&; what followed is not worth 
relating till the doctor carried off Booth 
with him to take a walk in the Park. 


C H A P. V. 
A CoVERSATION BETWEEN AME- 


LIA AND DOCTOR HARRISON, 
WITH THE RESULT, | 


A E LIA being left alone, began' 
1 to conſider ſeriouſly of her con- 
dition; ſhe ſaw it would be very diffi- 
cult to reſiſt the importunities of her 


huſband, backed by the authority of 


the doctor; eſpecially as ſhe well knew 
how unreaſonable her declarations muſt 
appear to every one who was ignorant 
of her real motives to perſevere in it. 
On the other hand, ſhe was fully de- 
termined, whatever might be the con- 
ſequence, to adhere firmly to her reſo- 


lution of not accepting the colonel's- 


invitation. | | 

When ſhe had turned the matter 
every way in her mind, and vexed and 
tormented herſelf with much uneaſy 
reflection upon it, a thought at laſt 
occurred to her, which. immediately 
brought her ſome comfort. This was, 


to make a confident of the doctor, and 


to impart to him the whole truth. This 
method, indeed, appeared to her now 
to be ſo adviſable, that ſhe wondered 
ſhe had not hit upon it ſooner ; but it is 
the nature of deſpair to blind us all to 
the means of ſafety, however eaſy and 
N en they may be. ie 


aving fixed her purpoſe in her mind, | 


ſhe wrote a ſhort note to the doctor, in 


which ſhe acquainted him that ſhe had 


ſomething of great moment to-impart 


to him, which muſt be an entire ſecret 


from her huſband, and begged that ſhe 
might have an opportunity of commu- 
nicating it as ſoon as poſſible. 135 


Doctor Harriſon received the letter 


that afternoon, and immediately com- 
lied with Amelia's requeſt in viſiting 
r. He found her drinking tea with 
her huſband and Mrs. Atkinſon, and 
ſat down and joined the company. 
Soon after the removal of the rea - 
table, Mrs. Atkinſon left the room. 


'Fhe doctor then turning to Booth, 


ſaid, I' hope, captain, you have a 
« true ſenſe of the obedience due to the 
church, though our clergy do not 

D d 2 6 often 
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©. often exact it. However, it is pro- 


in order to remind the laity of their 


© duty. I muff tell you therefore, that 


© I have ſome priyate buſineſs with 
© your wife; and I expect your imme- 


Upon my word, doctor, anſwered 


Booth, < no-popiſh confeſſor, I firmly. 


© believe, ever pronounced his will and 
© pleaſure with more gravity and dig- 
© nity; none therefore was ever more 


immediately dbeyed than you ſhall 


be.“ Booth then quitted the room, and 
deſired the doctor to recal him when 
his buſineſs with the lady was over. 


Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, 
and then turning to Amelia, he ſaid, 


Thus far, Madam, I have obeyed 
<. your commands, and am now ready 


to receive the important ſecret which 


< you mention in your note. 


Amelia now informed her friend of 


all ſhe knew, all ſhe had ſeen and heard, 
and all that ſhe ſuſpected of thecolonel. 


The good man ſeemed greatly ſhocked. 


at the relation, and remained in a ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, . Upon which, Amelia 


ſaid, Is villainy fo rare a thing, Sir, 
that it ſhould ſo much ſurprize you? 
No child,” cries he; but I am, 


© ſhocked at ſeeing it fo artfully diſ- 
6. guiſed under the of ſo 
much virtue. to confeſs the 
6. truth, I believe my own vanity is a 
© little hurt in having been ſo groſsly 
« impoſed upon. Indeed, I had a very 
© high regard for this man; for, be- 


_ © ſides the;great character given him by 


your huſband, and the many facts [ 
* hen heard ſo much redounding to 


© his honour, he hath the faireſt and 


moſt promiſing appearance Ihave ever 


yet beheld. A good face, they ſay, 
© 18 a letter of recommendation. 0 
© nature, nature, why art thou ſo diſ- 


© honeſt, as ever to ſend men with 


© theſe falſe recommendations into 


< the world!“ Tr . 
Indeed, my dear Sir, I begin to 


1 grow entirely ſick of it, cries Ame- 
lia: for fure all mankind almoſt are 


© villains in their hearts. | 
« Fye, child, cries the doctor. Do 


© not make a concluſion ſo much to the 
diſhonour of the great Creator. The 


$ nature of man is far from being in it- 
© felfevil: it abounds with benevolence, 


4% The art of getting wealth is ſo called by Ariftotle in his Politicks. 


5 E to exerciſe our power ſometimes, 


charity, and pity, coveting praiſe and 
© honour, and ſhunning ſhame and dif. 
grace. Bad education, bad habits, 
and bad cuſtoms, debauch our na- 
ture, and drive it headlong, as it 
were, into vice. The governors of 
the world, and I am afraid the prieſt. 
hood, are anſwerable for the badneſs 
of it. Inſtead of diſcouraging wick - 
edneſs to the utmoſt of their power, 
both are apt to connive at it. In the 
great ſin of adultery, for inſtance; 
\ath the government provided any law 
to puniſh it; or doth the prieſt take 
any care to correct it? on the con- 
trary, is the moſt notorious practice 
of it any detriment to a man's for- 
tune, or to his reputation in the 
world? doth it exclude him from any 
. preferment in the ſtate, I had almoſt 
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in his eſcutcheon, any bar to his 
© honour? Is he not to be found every 
day in the aſſemblies of women of the 
* higheſt quality, in the cloſets of the 
© greateſt men, and even at the tables 
© of biſhops? What wonder then, if 
the community in general treat this 
. monſtrous crime as matter of jeſt, and 
© that men give way to the temptations 
© of a violent appetite, when the indul- 
© gence of it is protected by law, and 
* countenanced by cuſtom ? I am con- 
* vinced there are good ſtamina in the 
< nature of this v 
done acts of friendſhip and generoſity 
to your huſband, before he could have 
any evil deſign on your chaſtity; and 
© in a chriſtian ſociety, which I no 
© more eſteem this nation to be, than I 
do. any part of Turkey, I doubt not 
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© but this very colonel would have 
© made a Gar as and valuable mem- 


ber.“ 

Indeed, my dear Sir, cries Ame- 
lia, you are the wiſeſt as well as beſt 
man in the world Is 
Not a word of my wiſdom," cries 
the doctor. I have not a grain, I 
© am not the leaſt verſed in the Chre- 
© matiſtic art *, as an old friend of 
mine calls it. I know not how to 
« get a ſhilling, nor how to Keep it in 
my pocket, if I had it. 

But you underſtand human nature 
© to the bottom, anſwered Amelia; 
and your mind is the treaſury of all 
© ancient and modern learning. 


0 You 


ſaid, in the church? Is it any blotch 


man: for he hath 


im. " a wi 
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+ * You are a little flatterer,* cries the 
doctor; but T diſlike you not for it. 
And to ſhew you I do not, I will 
return your 8 and tell you, 
© you have acted with great prudence 
in concealing this affair from your 
© huſband ; but you have drawn me 
into a ſcrape: for I have promiſed 
©to dine with this fellow again 
to- morrow; and you have made 


lit impoſſible for me to keep my 


word. e 8 
Nay but, dear Sir,” cries Amelia, 
for Heaven's ſake, take care. If you 
© ſhew any kind of diſreſpect to the 
t colonel, my huſband may be led into 
© ſome ſuſpicion, eſpecially after our 
conference. 2 4 25 
Fear nothing, child. I will give 
him no hint; and that I may be cer- 
© tain of not doing it, I will ſtay away. 
© You do not think, I hope, that I will 
© join in a chearful converſation with 
© ſuch a man; that I will fo far betray 
my character, as to give any counte- 
© nance to ſuch flagitious proceedings. 


\© Beſides, my promiſe was only con- 


© ditional ;' and I do not know whether 
J could otherwiſe have kept it: for I 
expect an old friend every day, who 
5 comes to town twenty miles on foot 
©to ſee me; whom I ſhall not part 
with on any account; for, as he is 
very poor, he may imagine I treat him 

t with diſreſpect. | 1 
Well, Sir,” cries Amelia, © I muſt 
© admire you, and love you for your 
© poodnefs.” | l 
Muſt you love me, cries the doctor. 
J could cure you now in a minute, 

if 1 pleaſedG. 1 
Indeed, I defy you, Sir, ſaid A- 
melia. | | | | 
© If I could but perſuade you, an- 


ſwered he, that I thought you not 


* handſome, away would vaniſh all 
ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Con- 
© feſs honeſtly, would they not?? 

© Perhaps I might blame the good- 
© neſs of your eyes, rephed Amelia; 
and that is perhaps an honeſter con- 
* feſſion than you expected. But do, 
* pray, Sir, be raves and give me 
your advice what to do. Conſider 
* the difficult game I have to play: 
© for I am ſure after what I have told 
© you, you would not even ſuffer me 
* to remain under the roof of this 
# colone].” : | | 


6 No, indeed, would I not, | ſaid 
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the doctor, whilſt 1 have a houſe of 
© my on to entertain you. 
Hut how to diſſuade my huſband, 
continued ſne, without giving him 
© any ſuſpicion of the real cauſe, the 
* conſequences of his gueſſing at which, 
© I tremble to think upon. 
I will conſult my pillow upon it, 
ſaid the doctor, and in the morning 
© you ſhall ſee me again. In the mean 
© time be comforted, and compoſe'the 
6 ' perturbations of your mind. 
Well, Six, ſaid the, © I put my 
hole truſt in you.* | 
I am forry to hear it,“ cries the 
doctor: your innocence may give 
you a very confident truſt in a muck 
© more powerful aſſiſtance. ' However, 
© I will do all L can to ſerve you; and £4 
© now, if you pleaſe, we will, cal 
© back your huſband: for, upon my 
© word, he hath ſhewn a gobd catholic 
© patience. And where is the hone 
* ferjeant and his wife? I am pleaſ 
©'with the behaviour of you both to that 
© worthy fellow, in oppoſition to the 
© cuſtom of the Hh ; which, in- 
© inſtead of being formed on the pre- 
© cepts of our religion to conſider each 
© other as brethren, teaches us to re- 
© gard thoſe who are a degree below 
© ns, either in rank or fortune, as a 
© ſpecies of beings of an inferior order 
© in the creation. pe” ” 
The captain now returned into the 
room, as did the ſerjeant and Mrs. 
Atkinſon; and the two couple, with 


the doctor, ſpent the evening together 


in great mirth and feſtivity; for the 
doctor was one of the beſt companions 
in the world; and a _ 1 
neſs, good-humour, and pleaſantry, 
ran u dugb his ee with bi. 
which it was impoſſible to reſiſt being 

pleaſed. | 8 bs 7 6 | 2 : 8 


* 


CONTAINING AS SURPRIZING AN 
" ACCIDENT AS IS' PERHAPS RE- 
CORDED IN HISTORY. 


Be? TH, had acquainted the ſer- 
jeant with the great goodneſs of 
Colonel James, and with the chearful - 
om which he entertained from it, 
his Atkinſon, behind the curtain, 
communicated to his wife. The con- 
cluſions which ſi drew from it, need 
| | ſcarce 


* 
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ſcare, be hinted to the reader. She 
made, indeed, no ſcruple of plainly 
and bluntly telling her huſband that 
the colonel had a moſt manifeſt inten- 
tion to attack the; chaſtity of Amelia. 
This thought gave the poor ſerjeant 
ing uneafineſs, and after having kept 
im long awake, tormented him in his 
fleep with a molt . horrid dream, in 
which he imagined that he ſaw the 
colonel ſtanding by the bed- ſide of 
Amelia, with a naked ſword. in his 
hand, and threatening to ſtab her 
inſtantiy, unleſs ſhe complied. with 
his deſires. Upon this, the ſerjeant 


ſtarted up in his bed, and catching his 


you, put up your ſword. this. inſtant, 
t and leave the room, or by Heaven 
s I'll drive mine to your heart's blood.” 
This rough treatment immediately 
rouzed Mrs. Atkinſon from her ſleep, 
who no ſooner perceived the poſition of 
her huſband, and felt his hand graſp- 
ing her throat, than ſhe gave a violent 
ſhriek, and preſently fell into a fit. 
Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and 
foon became ſenſible of the violent agi- 
tations of his wife. He immediately 
Jeapt out of bed, and running for a bot- 
tle of water, began to ſprinkle her very 
plentifully ; but all to no purpoſe, ſhe 
neither ſpoke nor gave any ſymptoms 
of recovery. Atkinſon then began to 
roar aloud; upon which Booth, who 
lay under him, jumpt from his bed, 


znd ran up with the lighted candle in 


his hahd. The ſerjeant had no ſooner 
taken the candle, than he ran with it 
to the bed- ſide. Here he beheld a ſight 
vhich almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes. 
The bed appeared to be all over blood, 
and his wife weltering in the midſt of 
tit. Upon this, the ſerjeant almoſt in 
a frenzy, cried out, O heavens! I 
have killed my wife. I have ſtabbed 
© her, I have ſtabbed her. What 
© can be the meaning of all this?“ ſaid 
Booth. O Sir,* cries. the ſerjeant, 
I dreamt I was reſcuing your lady, 
from the hands of Colonel James, 
and I-.have killed my poor wife.“ 
Here he threw himſelf upon the bed by 
her, caught her in his arms, and be- 
haved like one frantic with deſpair. 
By this time, Amelia had thrown on 
a wrapping gown, and was come u 
into the room, where the ſerjeant — 
his wife were lying on the bed, and 
Booth ſtanding [ike a motionleſs ſtatue 
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by the bed-ſide. Amelia had ſome 
difficulty to conquer the effects of her 
own ſurprize on this occaſion; for a 
more ghaſtly and horrible ſight than 
the bed preſented, could not be con- 
ceived. BO 7 | 
Amelia ſent Booth to call up the 
maid of the houſe, in order to lend her 
aſſiſtance; but, before his return, Mrs. 
Atkinſon began to come to herſelf; 
and ſoon after, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the ſerjeant, it was diſcovered ſhe 
had no wound. Indeed, the delicate 
noſe of Amelia ſoon made that diſ- 
covery, which the groſſer ſmell] of the 
ſerjeant, and perhaps. his fright, had 
prevented him from making: for now 
it appeared that the red booth with 
which the bed was- ſtained, though it 
may, perhaps, ſometimes run through 
the veins of a ſine lady, was not what 
is properly called blood; but was, in- 
deed, no other than cherry-brandy, a 
bottle of which Mrs. Atkinſon always 
kept in her room to be ready for imme- 
diate uſe; and to which ſhe uſed to 
apply for comfort in all her afflictions. 
his the poor ſerjeant, in his extreme 
hurry, had miſtaken for a bottle of 
water. Matters were now ſoon ac- 
commodated; and no other - miſchieb 
appeared to be done, . unleſs to the 
bed-clothes. Amelia and Booth re- 
turned back to their room; and Mrs. 
Atkinſon roſe from her bed, in order 
to equip it with a pair of clean ſheets. 
And thus this adventure would have 
ended without producing any kind oÞ 
confequence, had not the words which 
the terjeant uttered. in his frenzy made 
ſome ſlight impreſſion on Booth; ſo 
much, at leaſt, as to awaken his curi- 
oſity: ſo that in the morning when he 
aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant, and de- 
ſired to hear the particulars of this 
dream, ſince Amelia was concerned 
in it. E 
The ſerjeant, at firſt, ſeemed un- 


willing to comply, and endeavoured to 
make excuſes. This, perhaps, cncreaſ- 
ed Booth's curioſity, and hefaid, © Nay, 


eam reſolved to hear it. Why, you 

« ſmmpleton, do you imagine me weak 

© enough to be affected by a dream, 

© however terrible it may be? 

_ © Nay, Sir, cries the ſerjeant, as 
for that matter, dreams have ſome- 
times fallen out to be true. One of 
my own, I know, did fo, concern- 
ing your honour: for when . you 
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courted my young lady, I dreamt 
you was married to her; and yet it 
« was at a time when neither I myſelf; 


nor any of the country, thought you 


« would ever obtain her. But, Heaven 
* forbid this dream ſhould ever come to 
„ paſs.” - | HIS 8 
Why, what was this dream?“ eries 
Booth. I binſiſt on knowing. 
To be ſure, Sir, cries the ſerjeant, 
J muſt not refuſe you; but, I hope, 
© you will never think any more of it. 
© Why then, Sir, I dreamt that your 
© honour was gone to the Weſt Indies, 
© and had left my lady in the care of 


Colonel James; and laſt night I dreamt 


the colonel came to my lady's bed- 
ſide, offering to raviſh her; and with 
© adrawn {word in his hand, threaten - 
ing to ſtab her that moment, unleſs 
ſhe would comply with his deſires. 
© How I came to be by, I know not; 
but, I dreamt, I ruſhed upon him, 
© caught him by the throat, and ſwore 
J would put him to death, unleſs he 
* inſtantly fett the room. Here I waked,. 
and this was my dream. I never paid 
any regard to a dream in my life; but, 
, indeed, I never dreamt any thing ſo 
© very plain as this. It appeared down- 
© right reality. I am ſure, I have left 
the marks of my fingers in my wife's 
throat. I would not have taken an 
hundred pound to have uſed her fo.” 
Faith, cries Booth, it was an 
odd dream; and not fo eaſily to be 
accounted for, as that you had for- 
© merly of my marriage; for, as 
* Shakeſpeare, ſays, Dreams denote a 
© foregone concluſion. Now it is impoſ- 
ſible you ſhould ever have thought of 
any ſuch matter as this. | | 
© However, Sir, cries the ſerjeant, it 
tis in your honour's power to prevent 
any poſſibility of this dream's coming 
to paſs, by not leaving my lady to 
the care of the colonel. If you muit 
go from her, certainly there are other 
places where ſhe may be with great 
© fafety ; and ſince my wife tells me 
that my lady 
* whatever reaſons ſhe may have, I hope 
your honour will oblige her.” | 


Now I recolle& it, cries Booth, 


Mrs. Atkinſon hath: once or twice 
* dropt ſome difreſpe&ful words of the 
* Colonel. He hath done ſomething to 
*Uiſoblige her. | 

+3 He Fg indeed Sir, replied the 
krjeant + « he hath ſaid that of her 


is ſo very unwilling, - 
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which ſhe doth not deſerve, and for 
which, if he had not been my ſupe- 
rior officer, I would havecut both his 
ears off. Nay, for that matter; he 
o_ ſpeak ill of other people beſides 

er. | e "(IM e 
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Do you know, Atkinſon,” cries | 
Booth, very gravely, * that you are 
« talking of the deareſt friend I have ?* 
To be honeſt then, anſwered the 
3 ] do not think ſo. If I did, I 
© ſhould love him much better than Ido.” 
I muſt and will have this explained, 
cries Booth. I have too good an 
© opinion of you, Atkinſon, to think 
you would drop ſuch things as yon 
© have, without ſome reaſon; and T will . 
Kknow it.. | CA MDT. © 
I am ſorry I have dropt a word,” 
cries Atkinſon. © Tam ſure I did not 
«© intend it; and your honour hath 
© drawn it from me ugawares. 
© Indeed, Atkinſon, cries Booth, 
© you have made me very uneaſy, and I 
© muſt be ſatisfied.” ; 
„Then, Sir,* ſaid the ſerjeant, you 
© ſhall give me your word of honour ; 
© or I will be cut into ten thouſand 
© pieces before I will mention another 
« ſyllable.” N I 
What ſhall Ipromiſe ?* ſaid Booth, 
© That you will not reſent any thing 
© ] ſhall lay to the colonel, anſwered 
Atkinſon. W Re 
© Refent! Well, J give you my ho- 
© nour,' ſaid Booth. + : 
The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf 
over and over again; and then related 
to him the ſcene which formerly paſt 
between the colonel and himſelf, as far 
as concerned Booth himſelt; but con- 
cealedall that more immediately related 
to Amelia. e 5 hy 
- © Atkinfon,* cries Booth, I cannot 
be angry with you; for I know you 
love me, and I have many obligations 
to you; but you have done wrong in. 
cenſuring the colonel for what he ſaid 
of me. I deſerve all that he ſaid; 
and his cenſures proceeded from his 
friendſhip.” N 
But it was not ſo kind, Sir, ſaid 
Atkinſon, to ſay ſuch things to me 
© who am but a ſerjeant, and at ſuch a 
© time too. . 
I will hear no more, cries Booth. 
© Be aſſured, you are the only man I 
* would forgive on this occaſion; and 
« I forgive you only on condition you 
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never ſpeak a word more of this na- 


© ture. 


—_ 
ture, This filly dream hath intoxi- 
_ © eatedyou.' | 


} 


I have done, Sir, cries the ſerjeavt. 
I know my diftance, and whom I am 
_ © to. obey; but I have one favour to 
© beg of your honour, never to men- 
© tion a word of what I have ſaid to 
my lady; for Iknow ſhe never would 
forgive me; I know ſhe never would, 
© by what my wife hath told me. Be- 
© ſides, you need not mention it, Sir, to 
© my lady; for ſhe knows it already, 
© and a great deal more. 
Booth preſently parted from the ſer- 
jeant, having deſired him to cloſe his lips 
on this occaſion, and repaired to his 
wife, to whom he related the ſerjeant's 
dream. | | 
Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and 


fell into fo violent a trembling, that 


Booth plainly perceived her emotion, 
and immediately partook of it himſelf. 
Sure, my dear, ſaid he, ſtaring wild- 
ly, there is more in this than I know.” 
© A filly dream could not ſo diſcom- 
© pole you. I beg you, Leytreat you to 


© tell me, hath ever Colonel James—' 


At the very mention of the colonel's 
name, Amelia fell on her knees, and 
- begged her huſband not to frighten her. 

© What do I ſay, my dear love, cried 
Booth, that can frighten you? 

Nothing, my dear, ſaid ſhe. © But 
© my ſpirits are ſo diſcompoſed with the 
« dreadful ſcene I ſaw laſt night, that 
© a dream, which at another time. I 
ſhould have laughed at, hath ſhocked 


a a a 3a 


w1ll not leave me behind you, and I 
ameaſy ? | 
« You may be o,* cries Booth; © for 
Iwill never deny you any thing. But 
c make mg eaſytoo. I muſt know if 
© you have ſeen. any thing in Colonel 
© James to diſpleaſe you.“ 5 

Why ſhould you ſuſpect it?“ cries 
Amelia. Na i | 

' ©. Yeu torment me to death, cries 
Booth. By heavens! I will know: 


c the truth. Hath he ever ſaid or done 


© any thing which you diſlike ?“ 


< you imagine I ſhould diſſike a man, 
© who.is ſo much your friend? Think 
© of all the obligations you have to him, 
and then you mayeakily reſolve your- 
© ſelf. Do you think, becauſe J refuſe 
© to ſtay behind you in his houſe, that 
I have any objeQion to him? No, my 
© dear, had he dane a thouland times 


me. Do but promiſe me that you 


* mſtead of a man, I would not quit 
my Billy. There's the ſore, my dear; 
F there's the miſery, to be left by you. 
Booth embraced her with the moſt 
paſſionate raptures, and looking on hey 
with inexpreſſible tenderneſs, ' cried, 
Upon my ſoul, I am not worthy of 
© you. I am a fool, and yet you can- 
not blame me. If the ſtupid miſer 
© hoards, with ſuch care, his worthleſs 
© treaſure; if he watches it with ſuch 


© anxiety; if every apprehenſion of 


© another's -ſharing - the. leaſt part, fills 
© his ſoul with ſuch agonies; O Ame-- 
© lia! what muſt be my condition, 
© what terrors muſt I feel, while I am 
watching over a jewel of ſuch real, 
«© ſuch ineſtimable wort? 
+ © can, with great truth, return the 
compliment, cries Amelia. I have 
©. my treaſure too; and am fo much a 
© miſer, that no force ſhould ever tear 
me from it. out | 
© I am aſhamed of my folly,” cries 
Booth; * and yet it is all from extreme 
«© tenderneſs. Nay, you yourſelf are 
© the occaſion. Why will you ever at- 
© tempt to keep a ſecret from me? do 
«you think I ſhould have reſented to 
« my friend his juſt cenſure of my con- 
duct? N "© 
What cenſure, my dear love ?* cries 
Amelia. | 1 
: * Nay, the ſerjeant hath told me all, 
cries Booth. * Nay, and that he hath 
told it to you. Poor ſoul! thou couldſt 
not endure to hear me accuſed, though 
* never ſo juſtly, and by ſo good 7 
friend. Indeed, my dear, I have diſ- 
covered the cauſe of that reſentment 
© to the colonel, which you could not 
4 hide from me. I love. you, I adore 
vou for it. Indeed, I could not for- 
give a ſlighting word on you. But 
« why do I compare things to unlike? 
what the colonel ſaid of me was juſt 
and true; every reflection on my 
Amelia mult be falſe and villainous. 
The diſcernment of Amelia was ex- 


tremely quick; and ſhe now perceived 
How, my dear, ſaid Amelia, can 


what had happened, and how much her 
huſband knew of the truth. She re- 
ſolved therefore to humour him, and fell 
ſeverely on Colonel James for what he 
bad ſaid to the ſerjeant, which Booth 
endeavoured all he could to ſoften ; 


and thus ended this affair, which had 


brought Booth to the very brink of a 
diſcovery, which muſt have given _ 


the higheſt torment, if, it had not pro- 
duced” any of thoſe tra N e Ry 


wich Amelia MP" chend 


—— 


5 So 


is TER" THE 37 0 APPEAR 
TO BE MASTER OF THAT PRO- 
"FOUND LEARNING CALLED THE 
' KNOWLEDGE oF THE TOWN, 


8. James now came to pay. 

_ morning's vitit to Amelia. She 
tee the room with her uſual gaiety, 
and after a light Sp adgreflin 

herſelf to Booth, Taid, 7 beck 
quarellin ng 5 her — hy Fol AC- 
count. I know not, ſaid ſhe, what 


* the Lord k NOWS whi 
ſiſted on his aſking 
| © you nearer home. And it would 15 
* the hardeſt thing in the world, if he 
* ſhonld not obtain it. Are we re- 
$ ſolved never to encourage merit; but 


ſomethi 


to throw away all our preferments on 
* thoſe who do not deserve them ? what * 


z ſet of contemptible wretches do we 
ſee ttrutting about the town in ſcarletlꝰ 


Re made a very low bow, and 
be Fo which ſheanſwered, * Indeed, 
Mr. Booth, you have merit. I have 
L 1 it from my brother, who is a 
ge of thoſe matters, and I am 

: No cannot be . of flatte 
* He is your friend as well as mnyſel$, 
and we will never let Mr. James reſt 
f till ke bath got you a commiſſion in 

England.. 

'Yooth bowed again, and was offering 
to ſp peak, but ſhe interrupted him, ſay- 
1. Xx; I will haye no thanks, nor 1 
ge ſpeeches. If I can do you any 
12 I ſhall think Iam only paying 


Mrs. Bo 
Amalia who had long ſince for 

the diſlike ſhe had taken 8 Mrs. 7— — 

a Jer firſt ſeeing her in town, had at- 

tributed it to the right cauſe, and had 

to reſume her former friendſhip 

jc ada fed very warm ſentiments 
e on this & gte, She told 


458 to her if ſhe could ſucceed in 
1 kind endeavours; for that the 


ts of parting again with her huſ- 
t Fives her th ves concern. 
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© But 
© he means by . lending you 
ave 2 | 


© troduce you. 


James, c this mornin 
6 
« 
. 


i the debt of friendſhip to my dear 


Ks, James ſhe ſhould be eternally | 
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Indeed, added ſhe, © I cannot” hel 

6 fayingy he hafti fome merit in the ſer. 
d 


© vice; for ie th received two dread- 
1 ful wounds in it, one of which-very 
© greatly enday "his life; and 


© 3m convinced, If his retenſions were 
* hacked with any Intereſt, | he would 


2 not fail of ſucceſs.” 


They ſhall be Packed with intereſt; * 
cries Mrs. James, © if my huſband hath 
© any. Heh 7 3 no favour to aſkforhim- 
« ſelf, nor for any other friend that 1 
and indeed, to grant a man 
tis juſt ue, 01 daft your od gain glit 
© a favour. ur -old 
© therefore, fo . Emily. Lend 
© TI remember the time when you was 
© much the gayer creature of the two. 
ou make an atrant m 
CO. elf, by confining yourſelf 

me. One never meets you iy 


So where; Come, you mall 80 with me - 


© to the Lady Betty Caſtleton's. 
Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my 
© dear, anſwered Amelia; * 1 do not 
c 2 oY 2 i : . 
© Not know tty ! how is that 
© polhible? ops . I will i In- 
She keeps a morning 
* rout; hardly a rout; indeed; alittle 


© bit of a drum, only four or five 
ſtly ſpoke in diſparagement of him- 


© tables, Come, take your capuchine; 


c ſhall with us too. 


© you poſitively ſhall go nuke —4 ; 


are with your wife, ether woman 
© will kee | 


ou in countenance.” ; 
© La! child, cries Amelia, _how 
© you rattle 
© I am in ſpirits, apfwered Mrs. 
for I won four 
rubbers together la night; and bet - 
ted the thin 


, and won almoſt every 
bet. 


I am in luck, and we will con- 
' trive to be bonded Ce 
s Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſs 

t ; Mrs. James,” aid Booth. 

# I have ſcarce ſeen my children to- 

* day,” anſwered Amelia. Beſides, 5 

I mortally deteſt cards,“ 8 

« Deteſt cards l' cries Mrs. James. 

How can you be fo ſtupid! I would 

not Jive a day without them : n a 

indeed, I do not believe I ſhould 

able to exiſt. Is there ſo delightful a 

ſight in the world, as the four honours 

in one's own hand; unleſs it be three 


natural aces at brag! And you real- 


75 ly hate cards l' 


« Upon reflection, cries Amelia, 1 


„ hays . had Ong deer in 


© the — 


o 5 
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© them—in ſeeing my children build 
_ © houſes with them. My little boy is 
4 ſo dexterous, that he will ſometimes 
© build up the whole pack.“ | 
Indeed, Booth, cries Mrs. James, 
© this good woman of yours is ſtrange- 
C iy altered ſince I knew her firſt; but 
„ the will always be a good creature.” 
Upon my. word, my dear, cries 
Amelia, you are altered too very 
greatly; but I doubt not to live to ſee 
£ you alter again, when you come to 
have as many children as I have. 

5 Children!* cries Mrs. James, you 
© make me ſhudder. How can you 
Fb envy me the only circumſtance which 
5 makes matrimony comfortable? 

Indeed, my dear, ſaid Amelia, 
F you injure me: for I envy no wor 
man's happineſs in marriage.“ At 

heſe words, ſuch looks paſt between 
ooth and his wife, as, to a ſenſible 
by-ſtander, would have made all the 
airs of Mrs, James appear in the high- 
_ eſt degree contem . 
have rendered herſelf the object of com- 


paſſion. Nor could that lady avoid look - 


ing a little ſilly on the occaſion. | 
Amelia now, at the earneſt defire of 


her huſband, accoutred herſelf to at- 


tend her friend; but firſt ſhe inũſted on 
viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave 
ſeveral hearty kiſſes, and then recom- 
mending them to the care of Mrs. At- 
kinſon, ſhe and her huſband accom- 
panied Mrs. James to the rout; where 
ew of my fine readers will be diſ- 
pleaſed to make part of the company. 
The two ladies and Booth then en- 


tered an apartment beſet with card- 


tables, like the rooms at Bath and 
Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately 
introduced her friends to Lady Betty; 
- who received them very civilly, and pre- 
ſently engaged Booth and Mrs. James 
in a party at whiſt: for, as to Amelia, 
the ſo much declined, playing, that, as 
the party could be filled without her, 
ſhe was permitted to fit b ß). 
And now, who. ſhould make his ap- 
pearance but the noble peer, of whom 
ſo much honourable mention hath al- 


ready been made in this hiſtory. He 
gry with the doctor, as he had declared 
Rimlelf with Amelia, we think proper 


walked directly up to Amelia, and ad- 


dreſſed her with as perfect a confidence, 
to explai | 1 
was And from the doctor's mind than 


. as if he had not been in the leaſt con- 
ſcious of having in any manner diſ- 
- pleaſed her; though the reader will 
| 547 ſuppoſe," that Mrs. Elliſon had 
kept any thing a ſecret from him. 


therefore, of attemp 


le, and would 
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Amelia was not, however, ſo forget. 
ful. She made him a very diſtant cur. 
teſy ; would ſcarce vouehſafe an anſwer 
to any thing he ſaid ; and took the firk 
opportunity of ſhifting her, chair, and 
retiring from him. | 

Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch 


that the peer plainly perceived that hd 


ſhould get no advantage by purſuing 
her any farther at preſent. klſteal 
ting to follow her, 
he turned on his cel, and addreſſed 
his diſcourſe to another lady; though 
he could not avoid often caſting his 
eyes towards Amelia as long as. ſhe re- 
mained in the E 
Fortune, which, ſeems to have been 
generally no great friend to. Mr. Booth, 
gave him no extraordinary marks of 
er favour at play. He loſt two ful) 
rubbers, which colt him five guineas; 
after which, Amelia, who was uneaſy 
at his lordſhip's preſence, begged him 
in a whiſper to return home; with 
which requeſt he directly complied. 
Nothing, T think, remarkable hap- 
Pre to Booth, unleſs the renewal of 
is acquaintance with an officer whom 
he had known abroad, and who made 
one of his party at the whiſt- table. 
The name of this gentleman, with 
whom the reader will hereafter be better 
acquainted, was Trent. He had for- 


merly been in the ſame regiment with 


Booth, and there was ſome intimacy 
between them. Captain Trent ex- 
preſſed | Lag delight in meeting his bro: 


ther officer, and both mutually pro- 


miſed to viſit each other. 
The ſcenes which had paſt the pre- 


ceding night and that morning had ſo 


confuſed Amelia's thoughts, that, in 


the hurry in which ſhe was carried of 


by Mrs. James, ſhe had entirely for- 
got her appointment with Dr. Harriſon. 


When ſhe was informed at her return 

home, that the doctor had been to walt 
upon her, and had expreſſed ſome an- 
ger at her being gone out, ſhe became 
| greatly uneaſy, and begged of her huſ- 


and to go to the doctor's lodgings, 
and make her apolog . 
But leaſt the reader ſhould be as an- 


in the matter. Nothing then 


the conception of any anger towards 
Amelia. On the contrary, when the 


Bir anſwered him, that her _ 
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eas not at home, the doctor ſaid with 


| great good-humour, * How! not at 
h 


ome! then, tell your miſtreſs ſhe is 
a giddy vagabond, and I will come 
4 to ſee 
me. This the poor girl, from miſ- 
underſtanding one 20 and half for- 
getting the reſt, had conſtrued into 
great paſſion, and ſeveral very bad 
words, and a declaration that he would 
never ſee Amelia any more. 
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iN WHICH, TWO.STRANGERS MAKE 
THEIR . APPEARANCE, | : 


do TY went. to. the doftar's 


lodgings, and found him engaged 
with his country friend and his ſon, a 
young gentleman who was lately in 
orders; both whom the doctor had left, 
to keep his appointment with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end 


of the laſt chapter, we need take little 


notice of the apology made by Booth, 


or the doctor's reception of it, which 
was in his peculiar manner. 


© Your 
T wife,” ſaid he, © is a vain hully, to 


think herſelf worth my anger; but 


tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to 
© think I cannot be angry without a 
b better. cauſe, And yet tell her, I 


.# intend to puniſh her for her levity: 


© for if you go abroad, I have deter- 
T mined to take her down with me into 
© the country, and make her do penance 
© there till you return.” i 
Dear Sir, ſaid Booth, © I know 
© not how to thank you, if you are in 
5 earneſt,” | 


III T affure you then I am in earneſt,* 
tries the wo, 


or; © but you need not 
© thank me, however, ſince you know 
not how.” 


But would not that, Sir,“ ſaid 
Booth, * be ſhewing a light to the co- 
_ © lonel's invitation? and you know I 
have ſo many obligations to him. 


Do not tell me of the colonel,* cries 


the doctor, the church is to be firſt 
-* ſerved. Beſides, Sir, I have priory 


of right, even to you yourſelf. You 
* ſtole my little lamb from me: for 
vas her firſt love. | 


Well, Sir, cries Booth, * if 2 
* ſhould be ſo unhappy to leave her to 


© any one, ſhe muſttherſelf determine; 


and, I believe, it will not be difficult 


r no more till ſhe ſends for 
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to gueſs where her choice will fall 

for of all men, next to her huſband, 
I believe none can contend with Dr. 
Harriſon in her favour.” . 


es the doctor, 


K 


« Since you ſay ſo,” crie 
« fetch her hither to dinner with us: 
for I am at leaſt ſo good a chriſtian to 
love thoſe that love me.—T will ſhew 
1 you my daughter, my old friend; for 
© I am really proud of her—and you 
© may bring my. grand-children with 
you, if you pleaſe”. © | 
Booth made ſomo compliments, and 


I 8 went on his errand. As ſoon ag 


he was gone, the old gentleman faid 
to the doctor, Pray, my good friend, 
« what daughter is this of yours? 1 
never ſo much as heard that you wag 
© married.” iris A 
And what then, cries the doctor; 
* did you ever hear that a pope was 
married? and yet ſome of n have 
had ſons and daughters, I believe: 
but, however, this beer rrp 
vill abſolve me without obliging mg 
* topenance 
have not yet that power, anſwer- 
ed the young clergyman; for I am 
only in deacon's orders... 
Are you not?* cries the doctor z 
why then, I will abſolve myſelf. 
- You are to know then, my good 
friend, that this young lady was the 
daughter of a neighbour of mine, 
who is ſince dead, and whoſe fins I 
hope are forgiven: for ſhe had too 
much to anſwer for on her child's ac- 
count, Her father was my intimate 
acquaintance and friend; a worthier 
man, indeed, I believe, never lived. 
He died ſuddenly when his children 
were infants ; and, perhaps, to the 
ſuddenneſs of his death it was owing, 
that he did not recommend any care 
of them to me. However, I, in ſome 
meaſure, took that charge upon me; 
and particularly of her whom I call 
my 24 hter, Indeed, as, ſhe grew 
up, ſhe diſcovered ſo many good qua- 
lities, that ſhe wanted not the remem- 
brance of her father's merit to re- 
corhmend her. I do her no more than 
juſtice, when I ſay, ſhe is one of the 
eft creatures I ever knew. She hath 
a ſweetneſs of temper, a generoſity 
of ſpirit, an openneſs of heart; ina 
word, ſhe NY a true chriſtian diſ- 
ä poſition. I may call her an Iſraelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile. 
I éwiſh you joy of your daughter, 
| | Kes Cries 
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tries the old g dean! for to a Han 
* of your diſpoſitiort, to find out an 
. „ object of your benevolence, * 
acknowledge, to find a trea- 
5 Are.” 
© Tt is, indeed, a happitieſs," cries 
the doctor. 
The greateſt difficulty,* added the 
gentleman, © which per ons of your 
7 turn of mind meet with, is in find- 
ing proper objects of thei goodneſs; 
for nothing ſure can be more irk ſome 
to a generous mind, than to diſcov oo 
© that it hath thrown away all it's 
offices on a ſoil that bears no Chev 
©* fruit than ingratitude. 
21 remember,” cries the doctor, 
Phocylides faith, 


v ad 4a a7 wt exihhin Ton e. 


But he ſpeaks more like a op 
« pher than a chriſtian. more 
+ pleaſed with a French ie, one o 
© the beſt, indeed, that I ever read 
Who blames men for lamenting the i 
* 8 which is ſo often made to the 
offices f. A true chriftian can 
« never be diſappointed, if he 
© not receive his reward in this World: 
6 The labourer might as well com- 
lain, that he is Hot paid kis Hire in 
* a middle of the day.” 
J own, indeed, (aid the x 
man, if we ſee it in that 3 
And in what light ſhoul d we ſee 


ntle- 


© jit?* anſwered the doctor. © Are we | 


© like Agrippa, only almoſt chriſtians ? 
© or, is Tartan a matter of bare 
« e and not à rule for our pre- 


* ti 
© Praftickl andoubtedty, andoubt- 
* edly practical, cries the ntleman. 
by Your example might "indeed have 
© convinced me long ago, that we 
C © ht to do good to every one.“ 
ardon me, farher,' cries the yoting 
Bikes « that is rather a heat! en 
than a chriſtian dbArinie. Homer, 
remember, introduces in his Iliad 
* ond Axylus, of whom he ſays, 


17 dies 5 eee 
4 nurrac ya ballern. 


4 But Plato, who of alf me heathens 


+ 'D'Eſptic- 


BITES. ET 


© in ? Love 


vou may hate 


74» 
I know he doch, cries the Silke 
and ſo Barnes tells us, in his not 
upo pets the Hey but if you remem- 
ber the reſt of the quotition, as well 
as you do that from Euſtathius, you 
might have added the obfervation 


a W M 6 6 


© of this that he found not in 

© all the Latin authors ſo admirable an 

0 „ inftance of extenfive humahiĩty. You 

; _ have likewiſe remembered the 

le ſentiment with which Mr. 

c 1 ends his note, the ſenſe of 

* which is taken from the _— 
© ter of Matthew, h | 


2 e ua Nee zt xloi ' 
Mi &yadorr: Ran, ir * 12 — 
MN. 


c «It ſeems, Winke as if this cha 
© raſter rather became a chriſtian thin 


a heathen; for Homer could not have 


* tranſcribed it from any of his deities, 
© Whom i 
© by ſuch N benevolence? 
„What a * ious memory you 
© have, cries ntleman In- 
© feed, ſon, you IT not contend with 
© the doctor in theſe matters.” 

* I ſhall not give my opinion haſtily, 
cries the fon. * I know again what 
Mr. Poole, in his annotations, fays on 
© that verſe of St. Matthew: Thatitis 
0 only. ta 8 up coals of fire upon their 

w are we to un erſtand, 

«pr che text ann ay preced- 
3 75 1 leſs 2 
at curſe Fou, to them that 
© Bate you,” Se 

_ © You know, I ſuppoſe, young gt 
© tleman,” ſaid the door, © how. theſe 
© Words are generally underſtood. The 
* commentator you mention, I think, 
© tells us, that on) is not here * be 
taken in the ſtrict! 5 mY » to to bg- 
* hify the complacency of hearty 
IAA 
« enemies, and ſeek due revenge of 
© them for his hotiour; and for your 


© own ſakes too you may ſeek moderate 


© ſatisfa&ion of them; but then, you 


IM To 40 # Kiiidndſi ton bad t man, i like fowing your food in the ſe 


f Me win friend to wunkind, for he loved them alt. 


which Mr. Dryden makes in favour 


is it, therefore, we imitate 
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(ire to love mem with a love con- = able motive? Revenge, indeed, of 
+ ſiſteht with theſe things; that is to 


ay, in plainer words, you are to 
( love them and hate them, and bleſs 


and curſe, and do them good and 


„ miſchief.” L“ 1 

Excellent! admirable l' ſaid the 
old gentleman. © You have a moſt 
{ {nmitable turn to ridicule.” | 

© 1 do not approve ridicule,” ſaid the 
ſon; © on ſuch Tubje&ts.” 

Nor I neither, cries the doctor. 
Iwill give you my opinion, therefore, 
very ſeriouſly. The two verſes taken 
i together contain a very poſitive pre- 
i cept, delivered in the plaineſt words, 
(and yet illuſtrated by the cleareſt in- 
tante, in the condudt of the Supreme 
i Being; and laſtly, the practice of 
this precept is moſt nobly inforced 
( by the reward annexed—that ye maz 
i be the children, and ſo forth. No 
i han, who underftands what it is to 
i oye, and to bleſs, and to do good, 
tan miſtake the meaning. But if they 
2 15 any comment, the ſcripture 
itſelf affords enow. If thine enemy 
' hunger, feed bim; i he thirfl, give 
hin drink 5 not rendering evil for evil, 


er railing for railing, but contrari- 


| quiſe, blefing. They do not, indeed, 
rant the comments of men, who, 
hen they cannot bend their minds 
to the obedience of ſcripture, are de- 
' irous to wrelt ſcripture to a compli- 
© ance" with their own inclinations.* . 
© Moſt nobly and juſtly. obſerved, 
pries the old gentleman. Indeed, m 
* good friend, you have explained the 
text with the utmoſt perfpicuity.* . 
But if this be the meaning,” cries 
the ſon, © there muſt be an end of all 
a and juſtice, for J do not Tee how 


ay man can proſecute his enemy in 


A court of juſtice.” | Rp 

Pardon me, Sir, cries the doctor, 
Indeed, as an enemy merely, and 
from a ſpirit of revenge, he cannot, 
and ke ought not to proſecute him; 
but as an offender againſt the laws 


* of his country, he may, and it is 


bis duty ſo to do: is there any ſpirit 
* ef revenge in magiſtrates or officers 
af juſtice,. when e erimi- 
' mis? Why do fach, ordinarily I 


* mean, concern themſelves in inſſict- 
ng puniſhments, but becauſe it is 
" their duty? and Why may not à pri- 
1 ate man deliver. an offender into the 
Naudls of juſtice; from the fame laud- 


the children. 
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1 


all kinds ĩs ſtrictly prohibited ;z where» 
« fore, as we are not to execute it wi 
© our own hands, ſo neither are we t@ 


6 make uſe of the law as the inſtru- 


ment of private malice, and to worry 


© each other with inveteracy and ran» 


© cour. And where is the great dif- 


© ficulty in obeying this wiſe, this ge- 


© nerous, this noble precept? If re- 
© venge be, as a certain divine, nos 
« greatly to his honour, calls it, the 


© moſt luſcious morſel the devil ever 


© dropt into the mouth of a ſinner, it 
© muſt be allowed at leaſt to coſt us 
© often extremely dear. It is a dainty, 
- if r i one, N R 8 come 

at wit at inquietude, with great 
a difficulty, . LI Sik great ** 
However pleaſant it may be to the 
„ palate, while we are feeding on it, 


© it is ſure to leave a bittter reliſh be- 


© hind it; and ſo far, indeed, it may 


© be called a luſcious morſel, that the | 


© moſt greedy appetites are ſoon glut- 
© ted, and the TE ke logging for 
s it is ſoon turned into loathing and 
© repentance. I allow there is ſome» 
© thing tempting in it's outward 
c pearance ; but it is like the beauti 


© colour of ſome poiſons, from which, | 


© however they may attract our eyes, a 
© regard to our own welfare commands 
© us to abſtain, And this is an abſti- 
© nence to which wiſdom alone, without 


any divine command, hath been of- 


c found adequate; with inſtances 


y of which, the Greek and Latin au- 


© thors every where abound. . 
© not a chriſtian, therefore, be well 
© aſhamedofmakingaſtumb OI 
© of a precept, which is not only con» 
« ſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but 
© to which ſo noble an incentive is 
c rt OT On” p 
e old gentleman fell into raptures 


at this ſpeech, and after making many 


compliments to the doctor upon it, he 


turned to his ſon, and told him, he had 
an opportunity now of learning more 
in one day, than he had learnt at the; 
univerſity in a twelvemonth, _ 


The ſon replied, thathe allowed the 


doctrine to be extremely good in gene- 
ral, and that he agreed with the greater 
art; But I muſt make a ditinRion, 
laid he. However, he was in | 
from bis diſtinction at preſent z for 
now Booth raturued with Amelia and 
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The doctor readily agreed to his 


Friend's propoſal, and ſoon after or- 
dered two coaches to be ſent for to carry 
the whole company. But when the 
ſervant was gone for them, Booth ac- 
quainted the doctor that it was yet too 
early. * Is it fo,” ſaid the doctor? 


< why then, I will carry you firſt to 


© one of the greateſt and higheſt enter; 
© tainments in the world.” 3 
The children pricked up their ears 
at this; nor did any of the company 
gueſs what he meant; and Amelia aſk- 
ed what entertainment he could carry 
them to at that time of the dap. 
_ © © Suppoſe,” ſays the doctor, I ſhould 
J. SES, 
© At five o'clock in the afternoon !' 
cries Booth. | | 
Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt 
© enough to introduce 
© preſence ?? | 55 
© You are jeſting, dear Sir, cries 
Amelia. l | „ 
Indeed, I am ſerious,” anſwered 
the doctor. I will introduce you 
« into that prefence, compared to whom 


«© the greateſt emperor on the earth is 


© many millions of degrees meaner 
than the moſt contemptible reptile is 
© to him. What entertainment can 
© there be to a rational being equal to 
© this? was not the taſte of mankind 
« moſt wretchedly depraved, where 
« would the vain man find an honour, 
© or where would the lover of pleaſure 

© propoſe ſo adequate an objek as di- 
vine worſhip? with what extaſy muſt 
the contemplation of being admitted 
© to ſuch a preſence fill the mind! the 
_ © pitiful courts of princes are open to 


© few, and to thoſe only at particular 
« ſeaſons ; but from this glorious and 
gracious preſence, we are none of us, 


«© and at no time, excluded. 

The doctor was proceeding thus, 
when the ſervant returned, ſayihg, the 
coaches were ready: and the whole 
e nk the greateſt alacrity K. 
tended the doctor to St, James's church. 
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. fore the muſic began. 
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en the ſervice was ended, ahd 
they were again 7 into their coaches, 
Amelia returned the doctor many, 
thanks for the light in which he had 


1 


that ſhe had never pek ; — x 


| ore had ſo much 
tranſport in her devotion as at this 
time; and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe 
ſhould be the better for this notion he 


had given her, as long as ſhe lived. 


The coaches being come tothe water- 
fide, they all alighted, and getting in- 
to one boat, proceeded to Vauxhall. 
The extreme beauty and elegance of 
this place is well known to almoſt eve 

one of my readers; and happy is it 
for me that it is ſo; ſince; to give an 


adequate idea of it, would exceed my 


power of deſcription. To delineate 
the particular beauties of theſe gardens 
a 37 indeed, require as much pains, 
and as much paper too, as to rehearſe 
all the good actions of their maſter; 
whoſe fie proves the truth of an ob- 
ſervation, which I have read in ſome 
ethic writer, that a truly elegant taſte 
accompanied with an ex- 
cellency of heart; or, in other words, 
that true virtue is, indeed, nothing elſe ,; 
but rrue taſte, SR PET 
Here our company diverted them- 
ſelves with walking an hour or two be- 
Of all the 
ſeven, Booth alone had ever been here 
before; ſo that, to all the reſt, the 
place, with it's other charms, had that 
of novelty. When the muſic played, 
Amelia, who ſtood next to the doctor, 
ſaid to him in a whiſper, * I hope I am 
© not guilty of profaneneſs; — in 
purſuance of that chearful chain of 
thoughts with which you have in- 
ſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt 
now loſt in a reverie, and fancied 
or 456 in thoſe bliſsful manſions 
which we hope to enjoy hereafter. 
The delicious ſweetneſs of the place, 
the enchanting charms of the muſic, 
and the ſatisfaQion which appears in 
every one's countenance, carried my 
ſoul almoſt to heaven in it's ideas. 
I could not have, indeed, ima ined 
there had been any. thing like this in 
% [( | 
The doctor ſmiled, and ſaid, * You 
© ſee, dear Madam, there may be 
c pleaſures, of which you could con- 
© ceive no idea, till you actually en- 
6. joyed hems? og 
And dow the little boy, who fat 
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. that paſſed to and fro, , 

could contain no longer ; but aſke his 

mother to gn? him one, ſaying,” * Tam 

ſure, m er would be glad o of ano- 

| iter, th nx is aſharnedito 
1. r 


5 


1 "x re 0 Feu which they . 
erdingly Amelia now 
* 8 "but, as 
| men in ber company, and one of thet 
E the doctor, ſhe conltfiaed herſelf 
Ad her children to be fafe, and doubt- 
[2 mot but- that Booth would ſoon find 
er out. 
of 7 Ny now-ſat down, and the doctor 
be alla defired Amelia to call 

Jor re: hey the liked. hh which: he 

d 


Muildren were ſupp te ith cakes; and 


me 


CO. 


= 


4 | home ham aud chicken were pt toned 
U for the” reſt: 0 th ie 1 : 
{ # "4 hich, While y were regaling them 


42755 with the neſt ſatisfaction, two' 


— 
_ 1 

_ 
— 


Ry Fame up, and hen they came o fi 


—> = 
— - — 


Full i in the face, and one of 
Aloud to the öcher, c D n me, 
lord, if 


out ſpeaking a Word; when two other * 
the ſame gang came up, and Bo 

m eried, Come along, 
have ſeen her before; but ſhe is —_ 
© well manned already. 


SL 7 


* is in it. Ben 5 ed 
Pn ͤ me, ſays he t at ſpokg r 
and whom they called d Jack, I will 
'© have a bruſſi at her, if ſhe belon ed 
I. to the whole e Fe ; And fo. 
ayin he went u to the young eler 
_ nt cri Poctor, fit 5 a 1 
if you plealfp afd do not take up 
| 2 N more room in a bed than belongs 15 
you.“ At which words, he gave the 
l en man a puſh, and ſeated himſelf 
wn directly over againſt Amelia; 
and leaning both his elbows on the 
table, he fixed his eyes on her in A 
manner with which modeſty can nei- 
ther look, nor bear to be looked at. 
Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at 


I eee enn 
| | 34 


© this treatment; upon which the doc- 
tor removed her within him, and then 
A the gentleman, aſked him what 
he meant 1 this rude behaviour.” Upon 


"which wy 


rd gept up, and ſaid, ? Do 


a 


AM E IL. I A. 
withſtood the attractions of ſeyeral not be impertinent, old gentleman, ' 


dung fellows Walking arm in am 


a to Amelia, food tw, taxi waning. nels 
t em cried I 


fe is not an angel l My! d 
ſtood ill , aring likewiſe at her, with-. 


Wes 


* 
* 


Do you think ſuch fellows as you are 

to Keep, d—n me, ſuch fine wenches, 

c .d—n me, to yourſelves, d—n me: 
7 No, no, cries Jack, the old gen- 


afk. © tleman is more feaſonable. Here is | 
heat 8 *the child, c the Yellow that edts up the tithe pig, 

uld-all retire to. Do not. 
Llace where they y might bt down ' at her? Wnere is your 


bbering 


8 8 bib?“ For thaugh che utlema had 
ed "rightly: gueſſed: TE 1 Nan, 
ſhe had” ae 


cler Syman, 
be bad not Lo te: inſignia” 
with which it Would Have been im- 
proper to ha ve appeared . | 
« Such boys as you, Venes the young 
gyman, ought to de well whip ed 
« at ſchodl, inſtead of being ſuffer 
« become.nuilanees in the ſociety ,* 
Boys, 8 Sir ay Jack ; I believe 
I am as god a man as ourſelf, Mr. 
E 772 and 38 
r- ſits: "quatgue fac me 
* what is next, DM. me, I'll hold 
you fifty Pounds {> A do not tell me, 
8 FOE _ f 5 
'. ©. You. have im, k, ne 
lord. It is all over with him, d my 
© me, He cannot ft g another blow. 
I I had you ina pr 
cries the clergyman, n, ſhould find F 
Would {tr 1275 A No da ter dard 
one too. 
1 There egg . 0 mere i 
© the meekneſs of the clergyman. . There 
ke the wolf in theep's eloathing. 


-n me, how big he looks. Vou 
Three are © muſt be civil to hing faith! or elſe he 
endugh for one „ a the devil. will burſt with pride.“ ct 


+ Ay, ay, cries lack, let thecle 
© alone for pride; there's not a ew 14 


the kingdom, 3 half che ge 
of that fellow.“ Fen 


Pray, Sir,” erieg th Moor, rurning 
to the other, © are you a ord ?? 
© Yes, Mr. ——, cries wo, c 1 have 


„that honour, indeed.“ 


And TI ſuppoſe on haye pride wo 
ſaid the dee 5 8 75 \ 
1 hope 1 habe, Sir, anſwered he, 
© at your ſervice,” * 
© Tf ſuch a one as vou, Sir cries 
the doctor, ©. who are not only a ſcandal 
© to the title you bear as a lord, wy 
even as a man, can pretend IO 
s why will you not allow it to a hes 
© man? I ſuppoſe, Sir, by your di 5 
you are in the army; and, by the rib- 
© band in your hat, you ſeem to be proud 
© of that too, How much greater and 
© more honourable is the- ſervice in 
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mo ry 5 


l a ſc 0 Bos 


r place, 
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tleman is enliſted than 
« Jour” 61 ge 


then, ſhould you ob- 


to the — of the clergy, ſince 


- the loweſt of the function is in reality 


every way ſo much your ſuperior ?* 

5+ Tida, tidu, tidum l' cries my lord. 
5» | However gentlemen, cries 
doctor, 
«© ſion to that name, I beg you will pyt 


“an end to your frolick ; ſince you ſee 


- it gives ſo much axcaſneſs to the lady. 
# Nay,l. entreat you, for your own fakes; 


* for here is one cor 0 l e the 
erent ſtile rom 


© to you in à very 
- ours. 
One coming 5 cries 


my lord 
_ © what care LVO ig coming . 


II ſuppoſe it is the devil, cries Jack; 
4 for here are. two of 


2 tus liyery ſervants 


18 "Ihe th devil come as foon 2s be 
« will," cries lords 6 dn me if I 
s havenot a Ki.” 

Amelia now fell A tremblin ; and 
herchildren, percejying her fright, both 
kung on her, and began tocry.g, when 
Booth and Captain Trent both came up. 

Booth, {ee his wife difordered, 
aſked eagerly what was the matter. At 
the ſame time, * lord and his com- 
panjon ſeeing, Captain Trent, whom 
they well hae, ſaid wa her, 
What! doth this com 
When the doctor, ith great 
eſence of mind, as he was 


f you?“ 


ve of ſome fatal conſequence i Rooth g 


ſhould know what had paſt, faid, So, 
Mr. Booth, J am glad you are re- 
© turned; your poor lady here began to 
be frighted out of her wits . But 
now you have him again, ſaid OM to 
Amelia, I hope you will be ea 2. 
Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, pre ntl 


took the hint, and. greatly chid her "buf. 5 


band for leaving her. But the little bo 


Was not ſo quick-ſighted, and cri 


© Indeed, papa, thoſe naughty men — 
© have frighted my — — of her 
© wits." 

Hol' cries Booth, a little moved. 
# Frightened! hath any one frightened 
4 you, my dear? 
. . No, my love, anſwered ſhe, no- 
2 T thing is well, now 1 
£ means. Ev is well, now 
« ſee you take,” ? A 

Trent had been all the while talking 
aſide with the young ſpanks ; and now 
addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, Here 
hs . I be- 


if you have the leaſt preten - 


"6p h 
ee 


belong to 
7 I doctor, to teach them th 


know not. what the child 


AMELIAs 4 
© lieye. my. lard mitool. Mes, Booth, 


for ſame other lady.” 

It is impoſſihle, cries my lord, 7% 
© know every 
© known the lady to be a woman of 


. © faſhion, and anacquaintanee of 8 Y 
che em Trent, I tout 15 


d have ſaid noth f 
ble to her ; = but, if I _ 
or” r erde, wad the company's "he 
I oe in the dark, cries Booth, 
all this matter 2* 
hing of any conſequence,” cries 
Ir, * nor worth your enqu uirin, 
© into. You hear it was a miſtake 
# the perſon 4, 269 I reall wy believe his 
c lordſhip, th at all pr ed from his 
6 mot 3 to — 2 the lady be · 
Jon 


12 ome, come, Lays Trent, *therei ! 


© nothin nem the matter, I affure you, 
© will tell you thewhole another time. 
Very well, ſince you ſay ſo, ' crie 

, © I am, contented,* So end 


e affair, and the two 755 made their | 


congee, and. ſneaked 0 


Now they are 1 1 ſaid the young 


gentleman, I myſt. ſay, I never ſaw 
45 two Worte bred jackanz es, nor fel - 
© Jows that deſerved i to be kicked more, 
© If I had had them in another place, 
© I would haye jayght tha a lun 
more reſpect to the church. 
© You took rather a better way, 


4 nowdefired his friend Trent to 
ft down with them, and propoſed to call 
for a freſh bottle of wine ; but Amelia's 
ſpirits were too much diſconcer ted to 
give her any proſpect of eaſure that 
evening. She — 65 laid hold of the 
pretence of 4 children, for whom ſhe 
faid the hour was already too late; with 
which the doctor agreed, So they paid 
their reckoning, and departed ; leaving 


to the two rakes the triumph of having 


totally diſſipated the mirth of this lit- 


tle innocent ler who were befo * 


enjoyin 8 n atisfaction. 


CHAP. X. 


A cunlous CONVERSATION. 
TWEEN THE DOCTOR, 2 
CLERGY MAN, AND THE YOUNG 

| CLERGYMAN's FATHER, 


T HE next morning, when the doctor 
and his two friends were at break - 
Kalt, .the young clergyman, in who 


one. I am ſure, if I had 


ess 
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4 treatment of his miniſters.” 


R. , 
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1 ; 


„ os 


mind the injurious treatment he had re- 
ceived the evening before. was very 
deeply impreſſed, renewed the conver- 
fation on that ſubject. It is a ſcandal,” 
faid he, to the government, that they 


do not preſerve more reſpe& to the 
* clergy, by puniſhing all rudeneſs. to 


them with the utmoſt ſeverity. It was 
0 en obſerved of you, Sir, ſays 
he to 7 5 T ay he aer cler- 
c eyman in England is in real digni 

« 3 to the higheſt e 
What then can be ſo ſhocking, as to 
« ſee that gowyn, which ought to entitle 
a us to the veneration of all we meet, 
© treated with contempt. and ridicule? 
Are we not, in fact, ambaſſadors from 
heaven to the world; and do they 
not, therefore, in denying us our due 
© reſpe&, deny it in reality to him that 


« ſent us? 


elf that be the caſe,' ſays the doc- 


tor, it behoves them to look to them- 


* ſelves; for he who ſent us, is able to 


exact moſt ſevere vengeance for the ill 

Very true, Sir, cries the young one; 
< and I heartily hope he will : but thoſe 
© puniſhments are at too great a diſtance 
© to infule terror into wicked minds. 
The government ought to interfere 
© with it's immediate cenſures. Fines 
and impriſonments, and corporal pu- 
« niſhments, operate more forcibly on 
the human mind, than all the fears of 
« damnation.” DO Fg 

© Do you think ſo?? cries the doctor; 


then I am afraid men are very little 


© inearneſt in thoſe fears. 1 
© Moſt juſtly obſerved,” ſays the old 

gentleman. * Indeed, I am afraid that 

© js too much the caſe.” }) _ 
© In that, ſaid the ſon, * the govern- 


ment is to blame. Are not books of 
* infidelity, treating our holy religion 


as a mere impoſture, nay, ſometimes, 
* as a mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and 


* ſpread abroad amongſt the people with 


perfect impunity ?* ?? CEE a 
«© You are certainly in the right,” ſays 
the doctor, there is a moſt blameable 


remiſſneſs with regard to theſe mat- 


ters: but the whole blame doth not 
© lie there; ſome little ſhareof the fault 


is, Lam afraid, to be imputed to the 


© clergy themſelves.” 


Indeed, Sir, cries the young one, 
I did not expect that charge from a 
gentleman 4 


Jour. cloth. 


$ 
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« clergy give any encourage ent toſi 5 
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x8? Do they not, on the contra 
cry loudly out againſt the ſuffering 
them? This is the invidious aſperſion 


« of the laity z and I did not expeRtp - 
nfirmed by one of our own 


0 * E ee .. 
Be not too impatient, young gen- 
tleman, ſaid the . yang c 1 do 62 
© ſolutely confirm the charge of thelaity: 
© it is much too general, and too ſevere; 
dut even the laity themſelves do not 
attack them in chat part to which yon 
© have applied your defence. They 
-© not. ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to atta 


that religion to which they owe their 


* temporal welfare. They are not taxed 
© with giving any other ſupport to in- 


© fidelity, than what it draws from the 
© ill examples of their lives; I mean, 


© of 75 wings of . Bow, Here 
© too the laity carry their cenſures too 
« far; Tony hg abi few or noneof 
the clergy, whoſe lives, if compared 
© with thoſe of the laity, can be called 
2 profligate j but ſuch, indeed, is the 
perfect purity of our religion, ſuch 


is the innocence. and virtue which it 
© exaQts to entitle us to it's gloriougre- 
« wards, and to ſcreen us from it's dread- 


© good man indeed who lives up to it. 
Thus then theſe perſons e. This 
© man is educated in a perfect know + 
L was AL va: is learngedin it's laws, 
and is by his profeſſion obliged in a 
manner to have them always before his 


© ful e e he muſt be a very 


© eyes. The rewards which it promiſes . 
© to the obedience of theſe laws are ſo 


great, and the puniſhments threatened 
© on diſobedience ſo dreadful, that it is 
« impoſſible but all men muſt fearfully 
fly from the one, and as eagerly purſue 


the other. If therefore ſuch a perſon 

lives in direct oppoſition to, and in a 
'* conſtant breach of theſe laws, the in- 
© ference is obvious. There is a plea- 


© ſantſtory in Matthew Paris, which I 


© will tell you as well as I can remember 


it. Two young gentlemen, I think 


they were prieſts, agreed together, that 
© whoſoever died firſt, ſhould return 


© and acquaint his friend with the ſe- 
© crets- of the other world. One of 


© them died ſoon after, and fulfilled ie 
. © promiſe,” The whole relation he gave 


N 
f 
. 


©1s not very material; but, amo 
other things, he produced one of his 


Wache ee ee 
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to write we as the moderns do on a 
card, and had Tent his compliments 


to the prieſts, for the number of ſouls 
's which the wicked examples of their 
© ves daily ſent. to hell. This ftory 
is the more remarkable, as it was 
© written by a prieſt, and a great fa- 
JJ d 

Excellent, cried the old gentle- 
man; hat a memory you have! 


But, Sir, eries the young ohe, a 


clergyman is a man as well as another; 
| we” ; 4 ſuch perfe& purity be ex- 
ed— 1 
ke Ido not expect it," cries the doctor; 
© andI hope it will not be expected of 
'© us, The ſcripture itſelf gives us this 
© hope, where the beſt of us are ſaid to 
ls 11 twenty times a day. But ſure, 
Ve may not allow the practice of any 
© of thoſe groſſer crimes which conta- 
© minate the whole mind. We may ex- 
pect an obedience to the ten command- 


„ 0 


notorious viees; as, in the firſt place, 


mandments than one: indeed, it would 
be exceſſive candour to imagine, that a 
man, who ſo viſibly ſets his whole 


one of the moſt worthleſs things in ir, 
(for ſo is money, with regard to it's 
uſes) ſhould be at the ſame time lay- 
ing up his treaſure in heaven. Am- 
bition is a ſecond vice of this fort: 
we are told we cannot ſerve God and 
Mammon. I might have applied this 
to avarice ; but T choſe rather to men- 
tion it here. When we ſee a man 
ſneaking about in courts and levees, 
and doing the dirty work of great 
men, from the hopes of preferment; 
can we believe, that a fellow, whom 
we ſee to have ſo many hard taſk- 
maſters upon earth, ever thinks of his 
Maſter which is in heaven? Muſt he 


at all, that ſo glorious a Maſter will 
diſdain and diſown a ſervant, who 1s 


and employed either as the pimp of 
his pleaſure, or ſometimes perhaps 


made a dirty channel, to aſſiſt in the 
conveyance of that corruption, which 
is clogging up anddeftroying the very 
vitals of his country? 

The laſt vice which Tſhall mention, 
ii pride. There is not in the uni- 
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ments, and an abſtinence from ſuch 


avarice, which indeed can hardly ſub- 
fiſt without the breach of more com- 


heart not only on this world, but on 


the dutiful tool of a court favourite; 


E 1 T Av 


* verſe à more ridiculous, nor 2 mots 
v contemptible animal, than a proud 
© clergyman; a turkey - cock, or a jack« 
da, are objets of veneration, when 
© compared with him. I do not mean, 
© by pride, that noble dignity of mind 
© to which goodneſs can only adminifter 
© an adequate object, which delights in 
the teſtimony of it's own conſcience, 
and could not, without the hi gheſtago- 
nies, bearit*s condemnation. By pride, 
I mean, thatſaucy paſſion, which ex- 
ults in every little eventual pre- emi- 
nence over other men. Such are the or- 
dinary gifts of nature, and the paultry 
27 45 of 3 wit, l 
irth, ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles, 
and rank. That paſſion which is ever 
aſpiring, like a filly child, to look 
over the heads of all about them ; 
which, while it ſervilely adheres to the 
great, flies from the poor, as if afraid 
of contamination; devouring greedily 
every murmur of applauſe, and every 
look of admiration; pleaſed and elated 
with all kind of reſpect; and hurt 
and enflamed with the contempt of 
the loweſt and moſt deſpicable of 
fools, even with ſuch as treated you 
laſt night diſreſpectfully at Vauxhall. 
Can ſuch a mind as this be fixed on 
things above? Can ſuch a man re- 
fle& that he hath the ineffable honour 
to be employed in the immediate ſer- 
vice of his great Creator ; or, can he 
pleaſe himſelf with the heart-warm- 
ing hope, that his ways are acceptable 
in the fight of that glorious, that in- 
comprehenſible Being? 
Hear, child, hear, cries the old gen- 
tleman; © hear, and improve your under- 
ſtanding.— Indeed, my good friend, 
© no one retires from you without car- 
rying away ſome good inſtructions 
with him. Learn of the doctor, Tom, 
and you will be the better man as long 
* as you live.. 3 
© Undoubtedly, Sir, anfwered Tom, 
the do&or hath | pat; great deal 
of excellent truth ; and, without a 
© compliment to him, I was always a 
great admirer of his ſermons, parti- 
*< cularly of their oratory. But, 
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Nec tamen Boc tribuens dederim quique caters. 


I cannot agree that a clergyman is 
* obliged to put up with an afiront any 


mol than ter man, and more 
| - 6 eſpecially 
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_ - of ſeein 


* el when it i paid to the 


order. 
Lam ver 
cries the doctor, that you . ſhould. he 
ever liable to be affronted as a 1 
* may z, and, I do aſſure vun. if I had 
© known your diſpoſition formerly, the 
order ſhould never have been affronted 
through you. 85 | 
The old gentleman now began to 
check his ſon, for his oppoſition to the 
doctor; when a ſervant delivered the 
latter a note from Amelia, which he 


read immediately to himſelf, and it con- 


tained the following words : 


© MY DEAR SIR, 


s COME THING hath happened 

« fince I ſaw you, which gives me 
great uneaſineſs, and I beg the favour 
ou as ſoon as poſlible, to 
* adviſe with you upon it. I am, your 
« moſt obliged and dutiful daughter, 


„ AMELIA BOOTH. 


The doctor's anſwer was, that he 
would wait on the lady directly; and 
then turning to his friend, he aſked him 
if he would not take a walk in the Park 
before dinner. I muſt go, ſays he, 
© tothe lady who was with us laſt night; 
for I am afraid, by her letter, ſome bad 
accident hath happened to her. Come, 
, young gentleman, I ſpoke a little too 
« haſtily to you juſt now; but I aſk 
your pardon. Some allowance muſt 
p be made to the warmth of your blood, 
© I hope we ſhall in time both think 
© alike.” "> | 
The old gentleman made his friend 
another compliment: and the young one 
declared, he hoped he ſhould always 
think, and a& too, with thedignity be- 
coming his cloth. After which, the 
doctor took his leave for a while, and 


went to Amelia's lodgings. 


As ſoon as he was gone, the old 
gentleman fell very ſeverely on his ſon. 
Tom, ' ſays he, how can you be 
© ſuch a fool, to undo by your per- 
© verſeneſs all that I have been doing? 
© Why will you not learn to ſtud 
© mankind with the attention which 
© have employed to that purpoſe? Do 
© you think, if I had affronted this 


ſorry, young gentleman; | 


© licy in. thee.” 
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ee l fellow un your d 1 
« ſhould ever have n 
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= i cannot help it, Sir, ſaid Tomy 


I have not ſtudied fix years at the 
6 univerlity, to give up my lentiments | 


« to. every one. It is true, indeed, 
he put together a ſet of ſounding 
© words; but, in the main, I never 


© heard any one talk more fooliſh- 


6 by.” 

What of that, cries the father; 
© I never told you he was a wiſe mang 
© nor did I ever think him ſo. If he 
© had any underſtanding, he would 
© have been a biſhop long ago, to my 
© certain knowledge, But, indeed, he 
«© hath been always a fool in private 
life; for I queſtion whether he is 


worth 100 l. in the world, more than 


6 his annual income. He hath given 
© away above half his fortune to the 
© Lord knows who, 'I believe I have 
© had above 200 l. of him, firſt and 
© laſt; and, would you loſe ſuch a 
6 milch-cow as this for want of a few 
compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou 
cart as great a ſimpleton as himſelf, 
© How do you expect to riſe in the 
© church, if you cannot temporize, 
and give into the opinion of your ſu- 


© periors?? 


I do not know, Sir, cries Tom, 
© what you mean by my ſuperiors. In 
© one ſenſe, I own, a doctor of divi- 
. i is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, 
and ſo far I am ready to allow his 
« ſuperiority; but I underſtand Greek 

and Hebrew as well as he, and will 
maintain my opinion againſt him, or 
© any other in the ſchools." 

Tom, ' cries the old gentleman, 
* till thou getteſt the better of thy con- 
© ceit, I ſhall never have any hopes of 

s thee. If thou art wiſe, thou wilt 
© think every man thy ſuperior, of 
« whom thou canſt get any thing; at 


© leaft, thou wilt perſuade him that 


© thou thinkeſt ſo, and that is ſuffi- 
«© cient. Tom, Tom, thou haſt no po- 
© What have I been learning theſe 
© ſeven years, anſwered he, © in the 
© univerlity ? However, father, I can 
© account for your opinion. It is the 
common failing of old men to attri- 


_ © buteallwiſdom to themſelves. Neſtor 


did it long ago; but, if you will en- 
© quire my character at college, I fancy 
| © © © ”. you 


0 fro will not think I want to go to 
'© ſchool again.“ Met. 
Thefather and ſon then went to take 
their walk, during which the former 
repeated many good leſſons of policy to 
his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edi- 


END OF THE 


cation. In truth, if the old gentle- 
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man's fondneſs had not in a great mea. 
ſure blinded him to the imperfe&tions of 
his ſon,” he would have ſoon perceived 
that he was ſowing all his inftru&ions in 
a ſoil ſo choaked with ſelf-conceit, that 
it was utterly impoſſible they ſhould 
ever bear any fruit. | 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


BOOK xX. 


CHAP. I. 


ro WHICH WE WILL PREFIX NO 


_ PREFACE, 


HE doctor found Amelia 
alone, for Booth was gone 
to' walk with his new-re- 
vived acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Trent, who ſeemed 


1o pleaſed with the renewal of his in- 
tercourſe with his old brother officer, 
that he had been almoſt continually 


with him from the time of their meet- 


Ing at the drum. 


Amelia acquainted the doctor with 
f her meſſage, as follows: 


© troubling you ſo often with my af- 
fairs; but I know your extreme rea- 


dineſs, as well as ability, to aſſiſt 
any one with your advice. The fact 
is, that my huſband hath been pre- 
ſented by Colonel James with two 
© tickets for a maſquerade, which is to 


© be in a day or two; and he inſiſts fo 


© ſtrongly on my going with him, that 


I really do not know how to refuſe, 


without giving him ſome reaſon; 
and I am not able to invent any other 


© than the true one, which you would 


not, I am ſure, adviſe me to com- 


* municate to him. Indeed, I had a 


' © moſt narrow eſcape the other day; for 
I was almoſt drawn in inadvertent- 
© ly, byavery ftrange accident, to ac- 
* quaint him with the whole matter.“ 


She then related the ſerjeant's dream, 


„ Þ» a a =» 
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with all the conſequences that attends 
E It. 7 ö | 
The doctor conſidered a little with 
himſelf, and then ſaid, I am really, 


< child, puzzled as well' as you about 


© this matter. I would by no means 
have you go to the maſquerade; I 


do not indeed like thediverſion itſelf, 


© as I have heard it deſcribed to me: 


not that I am ſuch} a prude to ſu- 


ſpe& every woman who goes there 
of any evil intentions; but it is a 


mind. Indeed, you have a ftill 


tion. I will try myſelf to reaſon 
him out of it. | . 
Indeed, it is impoſſible, anſwered 
ſhe; and therefore I would not ſet 
© you about it. I never ſaw him more 
* ſet on any thing. There is a party, 
© as they call it, made on the occaſion; 
and he tells me my refuſal will diſ- 
«© appoint all.. 5 
« I really do not know what to ad- 
viſe you, cries the doctor: I have 


told you I do not approve theſe di. 


is ſo aan? e rs IT cannot think 
there will be any harm in going with 
£ him. However, I will conſider of 


c 
6 
c verſions; but yet, as your huſband 
= 


it, and do all irf my power for you.” 


Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and 
the diſcourſe on this ſubje& ceaſed; 


but ſoon after Amelia renewed it, ſay- 


ing, there was no occaſion to kee 
any thing a ſecret from her friend. 
They 


* of too looſe and diſorderly a 
ind for the recreation of a ſober 


ſtronger and more particular objec- 
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They then fell to debating on the ſub. 
jecd : but could not come to any ro- 
fahation. But Mrs. Atkinſon, who 
was in an unuſual flow of ſpirits, cried 


out, Fear nothing, my dear Amelia, 
© two women will ſurely be too hard 


© for one man. 


I think, doctor, it 
c exceeds Virgil; 


— 


Vn dolo di vum fi ſumina viclor dverum eg. 


© Very well repeated indeed,” cries 
the doctor. Do you underſtand all 
Virgil as well as you ſeem to do that 
« line?” FE 
© I hope I do, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © and 
© Horace too; or elſe my father threw 
away his time to very little purpoſe 
© in teaching me.” | | X 
© I atk your pardon, Madam, cries 
the doctor. I own, it was an im- 
© pertinent- queſtion.” Er Hig dts 
© Not at all, Sir, ſays ſhe; * and, 
* if you are one of thoſe who imagine 
Women incapable of learning, I ſhall 
© not be offended at it. I know the 
common opinion; but, 


Interdum wulgus refumwidet, eſt ubi petcat. 


4 If was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, 
Madam, ſaid the doctor, Madam 


PDacier and yourſelf would bear teſti- 


* motiy againſt me. The utmoſt in- 
© deed that I ſhould venture, would be 
to queſtion the utility of learning in 
a young lady's education.” 

„I cn, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, as 
© the world is conſtituted, it cannot be 


© as ſerviceable to her fortune, as it 


© will be to that of a man: but you 
will allow, doctor, that learning may 


and an innocent entertainment,” 
+ But I will ſuppoſe,” cried 4he doe- 
tor, it may have it's inconveniences. 
As for inſtance, if a learned lady 
ſhould meet with an unlearned buf. 
band, might ſhe not be apt to de- 
© ſpiſe him?” 

© I think not,' cries Mrs, Atkin- 
fon; © and if I may be allowed the in- 
© ſtance, I think I have ſhewn, myſelf, 
© that women who have learning them- 


+" a tt. 


4 ſelves, can be contented without that 


* qualificaticn in a man. | 


To be ſuie, cries the doctor, there 


may be other qualifications, which 
« may have their weight in the balance. 


But let us take the other ſide of the 


AMELIA. 
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afford a woman at leaſt a reaſonable 


queſtion, and ſuppoſe the learned of 
both ſexes to meet in the matrimo- 
nial union, may it not afford one ex- 
oellent ſubject of diſputation, which 
is the moſt learned | "_ 

© Not at all, cries Mrs. Atkinſon 
for, if, they had both learning and 
good ſenſe, they would ſoon ſee on 
which ſide the ſuperiority lay.* -. 

© But if the learned man,” ſaid the 
doctor, * ſhould be a little unreaſon- 
able in his opinion, are you ſure that 
the learned woman would preſerve her 
duty to her huiband, and ſubmit? 
But why,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe that a 
© learned man would be unreaſon- 
© able?? | 

* Nay, Madam,” ſaid the doctor, 
I am not your huſband; and you 
ſhall not hinder me from ſuppoſing 
what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch 
a paradox, to conceive that a man 
of learning would be unreaſonable. 
Are there no unreaſanable opinions 
in very learned authors, even among 
the critics themfelves? For inſtance, 
what can be a more ſtrange, and in- 
deed unreaſonable opinion, than to 
prefer the N of Ovid to 
the ZEneid of Virgil?“ 

© It would be indeed ſo ſtrange,” 
crics the lady, * that you ſhall not pes- 
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© ſuade me it was ever the opinion of 
I my man. 


Perhaps not, cries the doctor; 


and I believe you and I ſhould not. 
differ in our judgments of any per- 
ſon who maintained ſuch an opinion. 
What a taſte muſt he have!” 
A moſt contemptible one indeed, 
cries Mrs. Atkinſon. 

© I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. 
And in the words of your own Ho- 
race, Verbum non amplius addam. 

© But how provoking is this!“ cries 
Mrs. Atkinſon, to draw one in in 
* ſuch a manner. I proteſt, I was fo 
© warm in the defence of my favourite 


Virgil, that I was not aware of your 


« deſign; but all your triumph de- 
. 2 on a ſuppoſition that one ſhould 
c ſo unfortunate as to meet with 
© the fillick fellow in the world.” 
Not in the leaſt, cries the doctor. 
Doctor Bentley was not ſuch a per- 
«© ſon; and yet he would have quar- 
© relled, I am convinced, with any 
wife in the world, in behalf of one 
of his corrections. I do not open 


may 
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he would have pes up his ingentia 
fata to an angel. 
But do you think, ſaid ſhe, if I 
had loved him, I would have con 
«© tended with him??? 5 
Perhaps you might ſometimes,” 
ſaid the doctor, © be of theſe ſenti- 
ments; but you remember your own 
« Virgil, Varium et mutabile ſemper fœ- 
mina. 


Nay, Amelia, ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 


ſon, you are now concerned as well 


as I am; for he hath now abuſed the 
© whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt 
thing that ever was ſaid againſt us, 
though I allow it is one of the fineſt,” 

© With all my heart, my dear, cries 


Amelia. I have the advantage of 


© you however, for I do not under- 
© ſtand him.“ 51-0 

© Nor doth ſhe underſtand much 
better than yourſelf,” cries the doc- 
tor, or ſhe would not admire non- 
+ ſenſe, even though in Virgil. 

c Pardon me, Sir, ſaid ſhe. 

And pardon me, Madam,” cries the 
doctor with a feigned ſeriouſneſs; * I 
« ſay a boy in the fourth form at Eton 
© would be whipped, or would de- 
« ſerve to be whipped at leaſt, who 
© made the neuter gender agree with 
the feminine. You have heard, how- 
© ever, that Virgil left his ZEneid in- 
© corre&; and, perhaps, had he lived 
© to correct it, we ſhould not have ſeen 
the faults we now ſee in it. 

Why, it is very true as you ſay, 
doctor, cries Mrs, Atkinſon; there 
© ſeems to be a falſe concord. I pro- 


© teſt, I never thought of it before. 


And yet this is the Virgil, an- 
ſwered the doctor, that you are ſo 
« fond of, who hath made you all of 
© the neuter gender; or, as we ſay in 
© Engliſh, he hath made mere animals 
© of you: for, if we tranſlate it thus, 


Woman is a various and changeable animal X 


. there will be no fault, I believe, un- 
leſs in point of civility to the ladies.“ 


Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell 


the doctor he was a provoking creature, 


before the arrival of Booth and his 


friend put an end to that learned diſ- 
. courſe, in which neither of the parties 


had greatly recommended themſelves 


to each other, the doctor's 1 of 
the lady being not at all heig 
ber progreſs in the claſſics.; and the, 


tened by 
| © do not defend her ſo carnckily, till 
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1 diſlike in her heart towards the 
or, which would have raged, per- 


haps, with no leſs fury from the 
Gderation that he had been ber uſe 


* 
2 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE Mas- 


QUERADE, 


T7ROM this time to the day of the 
maſquerade, nothing happened of 
conſequence enough to have a place in 


this hiſtory, le 
On that day Colonel James came to 


Booth's about nine in the evening, 


where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, who _ 
did not come till near eleven. The 


four maſques then ſet out together in 

ſeveral chairs; and all proceeded to the 

Hay-market, | | 
When they arrived at the opera- 


houſe, the colonel and Mrs, James 


eſently left them z nor did Booth and 


is lady remain long together, but 
were ſoon divided from each other by 


different maſques. z 
A domino ſoon accoſted the lady, 


and had her away to the upper end of 


the fartheſt room on the right hand, 
where both the maſques ſat down: nor 
was it long before the he domino began 
to make very fervent love to the ſhe. It 
would, perhaps, be tedious to the reader 
to run throu s the whole proceſs, which 
was not indeed jn the moſt romantic 
ſtile. The lover ſeemed to conſider 
his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this 
world, and ſeemed rather to apply to 
her avarice and ambition, than to her 
ſofter paſſions, 


As he was not ſo careful to conceal - 


his true voice as the lady was, ſhe ſoon 


diſcovered that this lover of her's was 


no other than her old friend the peer, 
and preſently a thonght ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf: to her Lacking an advantage of 
this accident. She gave him therefore 
an intimation that ſhe knew him, and 
expreſſed ſome aſtoniſhment at his hay- 


ing found her out. I ſuſpect, ſays 


ſhe, my lard, that you have a friend 


nin the woman where I now lodge, as 


« well as you had in Mrs. Elliſon.” 
My lord proteſted the contrary, . To 
which the anſwered, '* Nay, my lord, 


6 you 
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you are ſure 1 ſn 
6: Winne: oe nate 
At theſe words, which were accom- 
panied with a very bewitching ſoftneſs, 
my lord flew into raptures rather too 
xtrong for the place he was in. Theſe 
the lady gently checked, and begged 
him to take care they were not ob- 
ſerved; for that her huſband, for aught 
ſhe knew, was then in the room. 
Colonel James came now up, and 
ſaid, So, Madam, I have the good 
© fortune to find you again; I have 
been extremely miſerable ſince I loſt 
you. The lady anſwered in her maſ- 
querade voice, that ſhe did not know 
him. I am Colonel James, ſaid he, 


in a whiſper. Indeed, Sir, anſwered 


ſhe, © you are miſtaken ; I have no ac- 
© quaintance with any Colonel james. 
Madam, anſwered he in a whiſper 
likewiſe, © I am poſitive I am not miſ- 
taken; you are certainly Mrs. Booth.” 


— Indeed, Sir,* ſaid ſhe, © you are 


© yery impertinent, and I beg you will 
c leave me. My lord then interpoſed, 
and ſpeaking in his own voice, aſſured 
the colonel that the lady was a woman 
of quality, and that they were engaged 
in a converſation together; upon which, 
the colonel aſked the lady's pardon; 
for as there was nothing remarkable in 
her dreſs, he really believed he had 
been miſtaken. 
He then went again a hunting through 
the rooms, and ſoon after found Booth 


walking without his maſk between two . 


ladies, one of whom was in a blue do- 
mino, and the other in the dreſs of a 
ſhepherdeſs. Will,” cries the colo- 


nel, do you know what is become of 


© our wives; for I have ſeen neither of 
them ſince I have been in the room!” 
Booth anſwered, that he ſuppoſed they 
were both together, and they ſhould 
find them both by and by. What, 
cries the lady in the blue domino, are 
you both come upon duty then with 
your wives? As for yours, Mr. Al- 
derman, ſaid ſhe to the colonel, I 
make no queſtion but ſhe is got into 


© much better company than her huſ- 


© band's.'—* How can you be ſo cruel, 
Madam, ſaid the ſnepherdeſs; you 
© will make him beat his wife by and 


by, for he is a military man, I aſſure 


Vyou. “ In the trained bands, I pre- 
ſume, cries the domino, for he is 


.-< plainly dated from the city.— I 
© own, indeed,'cries the other, the gen- 


ould have been angry 


c tleman ſmells ſtrongly of Thames 


© Street; and, if I may venture to gueſs, 


© of the honourable calling of a taylor. 

Why, what the devil haſt thou 
© picked up here?” cries James. | 

© Upon my ſoul, T do not know,” 
anſwered Booth; © I-wiſh you would 
© take one of them at leaſt,* 

© What ſay you, Madam, cries the 
domino, * will you go with the colo- 
nel? I affure you, you have miſtaken 
your man, for he is no Jeſs a perſon 
* than the great Colonel James him- 
c ſelf.” ; Wan 


© No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth 


gives him his choice of us; it is the 
© proper office of a caterer, in which 
© capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am told, 
[3 


© the honour to ſerve the noble colonel.” 


© Much good may it do you with 


« your ladies,” ſaid James; I will go 
in purſuit of better game. At which 
words he walked off. 


© You are a true ſportſman,” cries 
the ſnepherdeſs; “ for your only plea- 
« ſure, I believe, lies in the purſuit.” 

© Do you know the gentleman, Ma- 
© dam?” cries the domino. 

© Who doth not know him?” an 
ſwered the ſhepherdeſs. | 

What is his character?“ cries the 
domino; for, though I have jeſted 
with him, I only know him by fight.” 

© I know nothing very particular m 


his character, cries the ſhepherdeſs. 


* He gets every handſome woman he 
can, and fo they do all.” 


I ſuppole then he is not married, 
ſaid the domino. | 


O yes, and married for love too, 


anſwered the other; © but he hath loved 


away all his love for her long ago, 
and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine 
an object of hatred. I think, if the 
fellow ever appears to have any wit, 


luckily for him, that is his favourite 

topic. I do not know the poor wretch, 

but as he deſcribes her, it is a miſe- 

rable animal.” 5 

© I know her very well, cries the 
other, and I am much miſtaken if ſhe 
© is not even with him: but hang him, 
© what is become of Booth! | 

At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe 
near that part where the two ladies were. 
This was occafioned by a large aſſem- 


c 
6 
c 
0 
it is when he abuſes his wife; and, 
6 
* 
c 
* 


bly of young fellows, whom they call 


bucks, who were got together, and 
were enjoying, as the phraſe is, a let- 
ter, 
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the room. | 


Curioſity has it's votaries among al! 


ranks of hopes whenever therefore 
an object of this appears, it is as ſure 


ot attracting a crowd in the aſſemblies 


of the polite, as in thoſe of their in- 
feriors. e by 
When this crowd was gathered to- 
gether, one of the bucks, at the deſire 
of his companions, as well as of all 
8 performed the part of a pub- 
ic orator, and read out the foliow- 
ing letter, which we ſhall give the 
reader, together with the comments of 
the orator himſelf, and of all his au- 
dience. - 5 . 
The orator then, being mounted on 
a bench, began as follows: Ef 
_ © Here beginneth the third chapter 
© of ſiint—=Pox on it, Jack, what is 
© the ſaint's name? I have forgot.* 
Timothy, you blockhead," an- 
ſwered another; Timothy.” 
„Well, then,” cries the orator, © of 
© Saint Timotliy: | 
„ Sir, I ami very ſfotry to have any 
&© occaſion of writing on the following 
6 ſubject; in a country that is honour- 
« ed with the name of chriſtian; much 


© more am I concerned to addreſs my- 
_ & ſelf to a man whoſe many advan- 


tages, derived both from nature and 


e fortune, ſhould demand the higheſt 
return of gratitude to the great Giver 


« of all thoſe good ings: Is not ſuch 
© a man guilty of the higheſt ingrati- 


« tude to that moſt beneficent Being; 


© by a direct and avowed diſobedience 
* of his moſt poſitive laws and com- 
© mands? 3 


J need not tell you that adultery 


&©« is forbid in the laws of the deca- 
& logue, nor need I, I hope, mention 
« that it is as expreſsly forbid in the 
« New Teſtament," | 

© You ſec, therefore, ſaid tlie orator, 
© what the law is, and therefore none 
© of you will be able to plead igno- 
* rance, when you come to the Old 
Bailey in the other world. But here 
goes again: js 

6 If it had not been ſo expreſsly for- 
* bidden in ſcripture, ſtill the law of 
© nature would have yielded light 
e enough for us to have diſcovered the 
&& great horror and atrociouſneſs of 
©« this crime. | 

„And accordingly we find, that 
* nations where the Sun of Righteouſ- 
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ter, which one of them had found in 


ce neſs hath yet never ſhined, have pu- 
«© niſhedthe adulterer with the moſt ex- 
e emplary Rn and penalties ; not on- 
«© ly the polite heathens; but the moſt * 
„ barbarous nations have concurred in 
ce theſe; in manyplaces; the molt ſevere 
*© and ſhameful corporal puniſtiments, ' 
« and in ſome, and thoſe not a few 
& death itſelf hath been inflicted ol. 
c ge. F 
? And ſüre in a human ſenſe there is 
& ſcarce any guilt which deſerves to b 
«© niore ſeverely puniſhed. It includes 
e in it almoſt every injury and every 
© miſchief which one man can · do to 
* or can bring on another. It is rob- 
ec bing him of his property; Mind. 
© that, ladies, ſaid the orator; you are 


© all the property of your hu ch, i 55 


“ and of that property, which, if 


« he is a good man, he values above 
6 all others. It is poiſoning that foun- 
ce tain whence he hath a right to derive 
* the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent pleas 
&« ſure, the moſt cordial comfort, ths 
© moſt ſolid friendſhip, and moſt faith» 
« ful aſſiſtance in all his affairs, wants, 
& and diftreſſes. It is the hy lags" 
c of his peace of mind, and even o 

&« his reputation. The ruin of 2 
& wife and huſband, and ſometimes of 
„ the whole family, are the probable 
« conſequence of this fatal injury. 
« Domeſtic happineſs is the end of al- 
«© moſt all our purſuits, and the com- 
c mon reward of all our pains; When 
« men find themſelves for ever barred, 
« from this delightful fruition, they 


„ are loſt to all ihduftry, and grow 


« careleſs of all their worldly affairs; 


© Thus they become bad ſubjects, bad 


et relations, bad friends, and bad men. 


« Hatred and revenge are the wretched 


«© paſſions which boil in their, minds, 
8 Deſpair and madneſs very commonly 
te enſue, and murder and ſuicide often 
& cloſe the dreadful ſcene,” * 

© Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you 


© ſee the ſcene is cloſed; So here ends 


« the firſt at, and thus begins the 
© ſecond. | | 
4 J have here attempted to lay be- 
ve fore you a picture of this vice, the 
it horror of which no colours of mine 
« can exaggerate. But what pencil. 


„ can delineate the horrors of that 


« puniſhment which the ſcripture de- 

«« nounces againſt it!! 

« And for what will you ſubject 

« yourſelf to this puniſhment? or for 
| Gg « what 
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e what reward will you inflict all this 


And ſo ends the diſmat ditty.* FO 


« miſery on another? I will add, on D- n me, cries one, did ever þ 
« your friend! for the poſſeſſion of a mortal hear ſuch d-<n'd ftuF ?? þ 
&« woman; for the pleaſure of a mo- Upon my ſoul,” ſaid another, 1 * 
„% ment! But if neither virtue nor re- © like the laſt argument well enough. : 
4 ligion can reſtrain your inordinate © There is ſome ſenſe in that: for dn , 
ts appetites, are there not many women, © me if I had not rather go to Douglaſs. f 
« as handſome as your friend's wife, at any time, than to follow a virtu- 5. 
«© whom, though not with innocence, * ous b for a fortnight.” | + 
% you may poſſeſs with a much leſs £ Tom,” ſays one of them, let us 
e degree of guilt? What motive then * ſet the ditty to muſic ; let us ſub- | 
& can thus hurry you on to the de- “ ſcribe to have it ſet by Handel; it be 
« ſtruction of yourſelf and your friend? © will make an excellent oratorio.” d 
% Doth the peculiar rankneſs of the * D—n me, Jack,“ ſays another, t 
« guilt add any zeſt to the fin? Doth © we'll have it ſet to a pſalm tune, and EN 
« it enhance the pleaſure as much as we'll fing it next Sunday at St. ; 
« we may be aſſured it will the pu- * James's church, and I'll bear a bob, 
«© m{hment ? dn me.” 1 b 
« Butif you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe * Fie upon it, gentlemen, fie upon | 
« of fear, and of ſhame, and gf good- it, ſaid a friar who came up, © do, x 
t neſs, as not to be debarred by the evil you think there is any wit and hu- 


C by the extreme baſeneſs of the action, 
« nor by the ruin in which you are to for abuſing religion and virtue?” 
et involve others; let me iti] urge the * Hey-eay F cries one, this is a 
e difficulty, I may ſay the impoſſibili- . friar in good earneſt.” | 
te ty, of the ſucceſs. Vou are attack - 
ce ing a fortreſs on a rock; a chaſtitʒ 
e ſo ſtrongly defended, as well by a 
« happy natural diſpoſition of mind, the ſake of our poſterity, that you 
« as by the ſtrongeſt principles of re- * ſhould be gentlemen.” | 5854 = 
« ligion and virtue, implanted by e- Jack, cries one, © let us toſs the 
& qucaiion, and nouriſhed and im- *« friar in a blanket.* 

c proved by habit, that the woman Me in a blanket !' faid the friar ; 
« muſt be invincible even without that by the dignity cf a man, I will rwitt 
« firm and conſtant affection of her * the neck of every one of you as ſurs 
tc huſband, which would guard a much as ever the neck of a dunghill-cock 
& looſer and worle-diſpoled heart. was twiſted.” At which words he 

„ What therefore are you attempting, pulled off his maſk, and the tremen- 
« but to introduce diſtruſt, and per- dous majeſty of Colonel Bath appear- 
* haps diſunion, between an innocent ed, from which the bucks fled away as 
« and a happy couple; in which too faſt as the Trojans heretofore from the 
& you cannot ſucceed without bring-, face of Achilles. The colonel did not 
« ing, I am convinced, certain de- think it worth while to purſue any 
« ſtructꝰon on your own head? other of them except him who had the 

HDeſiſt, therefore, let me ad iſe you, letter in his hand, which the colonel 
« from this enormous crime; retreat deſired to ſee, and the other delivered, 
« from the yain attempt of climbing a ſaying it was very much at his ſervice. 
cc precipice, which it is impoſſible ou The colonel, being poſſeſſed of the 
« ſhould ever aſcend, where you muſt letter, retired as privately as he could, 
probably ſoon fall into utter per- in order to give it a careful peruſal; 
« dition, and can have no other hope for badly as it had been read by the 
4e but of dragging down your beit orator, there were ſome paſſages in it. 
tt friend into perdition with you. which, had pleaſed the colonel. Hz 

_ & T can think of but one argument had juſt gone through it, when Booth 
«© more, and that, indeed, a very bad paſſed by him; upon which, the co- 
% one: you throw away that time in 3 called to him, and delivering him 
« an impoſſible attempt, which might, the letter, bid him put it in his packet, 
*« in other places, crown your ſinful and read it at his leiſure. He made 
„ endeavours with ſucces.” Many enconuums upon it, — 5 

| Boot 


* 
4 
& which you are to bring on yourſelf, © mour in this ribaldry; or, if there 
© were, would it make any atonement 
6 


Whatever I am,” ſaid the friar, I | 

hope at leaſt, you are not what you 
| 4 7 to be. Heaven forbid, for 

t 
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ooch it would he of ſervice to him, 
| _ was proper for all young men to 
t... 1 55 
Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but 
as he concluded the was ſafe with Mrs. 
James, he was not unenſy. He had 
deen prevented the fearching farther 
after her, by the lady in the blue do- 
mino, who had joined him again. Booth 
had now made theſe difcoveries : that 
the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him; that ſhe, was a woman of 
faſhion ; and that ſhe had a particular 
regard for him. But though he was a 


gay man, he was in reality ſo fond of 
his Amelia, that he thought of no other 
woman; wherefore, though not abfo-, 
jutely a Joſeph, as we have already 


feen, yet could he not be guilty of pre- 
meditated inconſtancy. He was indeed 
10 very cold and inſenſible to the hints 
which were given him, that the lady 
began to n of his dulnéſs. 
When the ſhepherdeſs again came up, 
and heard this accuſation againſt him, 
the confirmed it, faying, I do aſ- 
s (ure you, Madam, he is the dul- 
© left fellow in the world. Indeed; I 
© ſhould almoſt take you for his wife, 
„ by finding you a ſecond time with 
him; for 1 do aſſure you the gentle- 


man very ſeldom keeps any other com- 


5 pany.'—* Are you fo well acquainted 
s with him, Madam? ſaid the domino. 
T have had that honour longer than 
# your ladyſhip, I believe, anſwered 
the ſhepherdeſs. © Poſſibly yeu may, 
Madam, cries the domino, but I 
4+ wiſh you would not interrupt us at 
 £ preſent; for we have fome buſineſs 
together. I believe, Madam, an- 
ſwered the ſhepherdeſs, my buſineſs 

with the gentleman is altogether as 
important as yours; and therefore 
your ladyſhip way withdraw if you 
# pleaſe,'——" My dear ladies,” cries 
Booth, ©I beg you will not quarrel 
about me.'—* Not at all, anſwered 
the domino, © fince you are ſo indif- 
- ferent, I reſign my pretenſions with 
all' my heart. If you had not been 

© the dulleſt fellow upon earth, I am 
convinced you mult have diſcoyered 


* me.” She then went off muttering 


to herſelf, that ſhe was ſatisfied the 
| Thepherdeſs was ſome wretched creature 
whom nobody knew, '' 
The herdeſs overheard the far- 
eaſm, and anſwered it, by aſking 
Booth what conteniptible wretch he had 
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„ fſaid.“ 5 1 
Here a long dialogue enſued between 


could find neither of them. 


picked up. Indeed, Madam,” faid 
n 
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e, you know as much of her as I 


© dog The is a maſquerade, acquain- 
© tance like yourſelf.— Likeme !” re- 
peated ſhe. Do you think if this had 
© heen our firſt acquaintance, I ſhould 


© have waſted ſo much time with you 
as I have? For your part, inde It ; 

[ get very little 
advantage by her having been for⸗ 
merly intimate with you.“ Ida 
not know, Madam, ſaid Booth, that 


believe a woman; wil 


J deſerve that character, any more 


it me. — And you have the aſſu- 
rance then, ſaid ſhe in her own voice, 


J do not recolle& it. Do you re- 
collet,* ſaid: ſhe, no woman that 
you have uſed with the higheſt bar- 
arity ? 1 will not ſay ingratitude. 
© No, upon my honour !'  anſwere 


Booth. Mention not honour," ſaid 
ſhe,” thou wretch: for hardened 'as 


4, 


than I know the perſon that now gives 


to affect not to remember me. 
think, cries Booth, T have heard 
that voice before; but, upon my ſoul; 


© thou art, I could ſhew 'thee a face, 


© that, in ſpite of thy conſummate im- 
* pudence, would confound thee wi 


© thame and horror. Do'ft thou not 


yet know me ?'— I do, Madam, in- 
« deed,” anſwered Booth; and Fcon- 
© feſs, that of all women in the world 
© you have the moſt reaſon for what you 


the gentleman and the lady, whom, I 
ſuppoſe, I need not mention to have 
been Miſs Matthews; but as it con- 
ſifted chiefly of violent npbraidings on 
her fide, and excuſes. on his, I deſpair 
of making it entertaining to the rea erz 
and ſhal] therefore return to the colone}, 
who having ſearched all the rooms with 


the utmoſt diligence, without finding 
the woman he looked for, began to ſu- 


ſpect that he had before fixed on the 
right perſon, and that Amelia had de- 
nied herſelf to him, being pleaſed with 
her paramour, whom he had diſcovered 
to be the noble peer. 11 


He reſolved, therefore, as l | 


have no ſport himſelf, to {poil that 9 
others; accordingly he found ou 
Booth, and aſked him again what was 
become of both their wives; for that he 
had ſearched all over the rooms, and 


Booth was now a little alarmed at 


this account, and parting with Miſs 


_ Matthews, 
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in ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs 
Matthews, he Had at length pacified 
her with a promiſe to make her a viſit; 
which promiſe ſhe extorted from him, 
wearing bitterly, in the moſt ' ſolemn 
manner, unleſs he made it to her, ſhe 
would expoſe bath him and herſelf at 
the maſquerade... 
As he knew the violence of the lady's 
paſſions, ind to what heights they were 
capable of riſing, he was obliged to 
come into theſe terms; for he had, I 
am convinced, no fear upon earth equal 
to that of Amelia's knowing what it 
was in the power of Miſs Matthews 
to communicate to her, and which, ta 
conceal from her, he had already un- 
dergone ſo much uneaſineſs. 

The colonel led Booth to the place 
where he had ſeen the peer and Ame- 
lia (ſuch he was now well convinced 
| ſhe was) fitting. together. Booth no 
ſooner ſaw her, than he ſaid to the co- 
Jonel, © Sure that is my wife in con- 
« yerfation with that maſque.— I 
© took her for your lady mylelf,”. ſaid 
the colonel; « but I found I was miſ- 
© taken. (Hark ye, that is my lord 
—, and I have ſeen that very lady 
with him all this night.)“ Oo 
This converſation paſt at a little diſ- 
tance, and out of the hearing of the 
ſuppoſed Amelia; when Booth looking 
ſtedfaſtly at the lady, declared with an 
oath, that he was poſitive the colonel 
was in the right. She then beckoned 
to him with her fan; upon which, he 
went directly to her; and ſhe aſked him 
to go home, which he very readily con- 
ſented to. The peer then walked off; 
the colonel went in purſuit of his wife, 
or of ſome other woman; and Booth 
and his lady returned in two chairs to 
their lodgings. | Is 


CHAP, III. 


ELLE be 7 1 «1.3 ö 1 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE MASQUE- 
' RADE, NOT UNCOMMON NOR 

' '/, SURPRIZING. 3 i 


| CBE lady getting firſt out of her 
chair, ran, haſtily up into the 
nurſery to the childten ; for ſuch was 
n conſtant method at her return 
ome, at whatever hour. Booth then 
walked into the dining- room; where 


he had not been long, 


+ not know?” 


before Amelia 
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Matthews, went along with the colonel 


came down to him, and with a moft 


chearful countenance, ſaid, © My dear, 


I fancy we have neither of us {upped ; 
* ſhall I go down and ſee whether there 
© 18 any cold meat in the houſe?* _ 
For yourſelf, if you pleaſe, an- 
ſwered Booth; but I ſhall. eat no- 
C thing,” 5 
How, my dear, ſaid Amelia, I 
© hope you have not loſt your appetite 


+ at the maſquerade ?* For ſupper was a 


meal at which he generally. eat very 
heartily. = 0 


+ I know not well what I have loſt,” 


ſaid Booth; I find myſelf diſordered, 


My head aches. I know not what ig 


© the matter with me.“ | Sint 
Indeed, my dear, you frighten me,“ 
ſaid Ameliaz © you fook indeed dif. 
ordered. I wiſh the maſquerade had 
© been farenough, before you had gone 
thither. 18 | | | 
Would to Heayen it had!* cries 
Booth; but that is over now. But 
pray, Amelia, anſwer me one queſ- 
tion; who was that gentleman with 
© you, when I came up to you!?) 
* The gentleman, my dear?* ſaid 
Amelia; f what gentleman ?' | 
The gentleman, the nobleman, 
© when I came up: ſure I ſpeak plain.“ 
Upon my word, my dear, I do not 
© underſtand you, anſwered ſhe; * I 
did not know one perſon at the maſ- 
« querade.” V 
« How!” ſaid he; what ſpend the 
© whole evening with a maſque with- 
© out eee Hs Fn oats 
Why, my dear, ſaid ſhe, © you 
© know we were not together.“ . 


o 


I know we were not, ſaid he; 


but what is that to the purpoſe? ſure 


c 
1 you anſwer me ſtrangely. I know 
c 
& 


© we were not together; and therefore 
* I aſk you whom you were with ?? 
© Nay, but my dear, ſaid ſhe, * can 
I tell people in maſkg?* 
« I ſay again, Madam, ſaid he, 
would you converſe two hours or 
more with a maſque whom you did 


Indeed, child, ſays ſhe, © I know 
© nothing of the methods of a-maſque- 
© rade; Tor 1 never was at one in my 
Lain, „„ 5 
« I wiſh to Heaven you had not been 
at this,” cries Booth. * Nay, you 
. will, with: ſo yourſelf, if you tell me 
truth. What have I ſaid ? do I, can 
1, ſuſpect you of not ſpeaking Wine 

benen 3 


R K 


* 
K K „ 


Since you are ignorant then, I will 
inform you, the man you have 
* converſed with was no other than 
Lord.“ "It 
And. is that the reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, 
© you wiſh I had not been there? 
And is not that reaſon, anſwered 
he, * ſuilicient ? Is he not the laſt man 
© upon earth with whom. I would have 
« you converſe ?* |; 4 63 Taupe 
So you really wiſh then that I had 
not been at the maſquerade?? - 
I do," cried he, © from my foul.” 
© $0 may I ever be able, cned the, 
to indulge you in every wiſh as in 
* this. I was not there. » 
Do not trifle, Amelia, cried he; 
vou would not jeſt with me, if you 
* knew the ſituation of my mind.“. 
Indeed, I do not jeſt with you, 
ſaid ſhe. Upon my honour, I was 
* not there. Forgive me this firſt de- 
# ceit I ever praiſed; and, indeed, it 
f ſhall be the laſt, for I have paid ſe- 
f verely for this by the uneaſineſs it 
? hath given me.” She them revealed to 
him the whole ſecret, which was thus: 
' I think it hath been already men- 
tioned in ſome part of this hiſtory, that 
Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon were exact- 
ly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that 
there was likewiſe a very near reſem- 
blance between their voices. When 
Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found that 
Amelia was ſo extremely averſe to the 
maſquerade, ſhe propoſed to go thither 
in her ſtead, and to paſs upon Booth for 
his own wife. „„ 
This was afterwards very eaſily exe- 
cuted; for when they left Booth's 
lodgings, Amelia, who went laſt to 
her chair, ran back to fetch ker maſque, 
as ſhe pretended, which ſhe had pur- 
poſely left behind. She then whipt 
pff her domino, and threw it over Mrs. 
Atkinſon, who ſtood ready to receive 
it, and ran immediate! e ſtairs, 
and ſtepping into Amelia's chair, pro- 
ceeded with the reſt to the maſquerade. 
As her ſtature exactly ſuited 
Amelia, ſhe had very little difficulty 
to carry on the impoſition; for, be- 


ſides the natural reſemblance of their 


voices, and the opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing in a Feinned one: 'th had the wp an 
intercourſe of ſix words with Booth 
during the whole time; for the moment 
they got into the crowd, ſhe took the 
firſt opportunity of ſlipping from him: 
And he, as the reader may remember, 


that of 


. 
being ſeized by other women,. and con- 
cluding his wife to be ſafe with Mrs. 
James, was very well-fatisfied, till cha 


colonel ſet him upon the 
have ſeen before, 56550 
Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came 
home, ran up ſtairs to the nurſery, 
where ſhe found Amelia, and told her 
in haſte that ſhe might very eaſily carry 


ſearch, as we. 


on the deceit with her huſband ; for 


that ſhe might tell him hat ſhe pleaſed 

to invent, as they had not been a mĩ- 

nute together during the whole evening. 
Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his 


wife had not been from home that 
evening, than he fell into raptures with 
her, gave her a thouſand us. 


ercareſſes, 
blamed his own judgment, acknow- 
ledged the goodneſs of her's, and vow- 
ed never to oppoſe her will more in an, 
one inſtance during his life. ö 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who was ſtill in the 
nurſery with her maſquerade dreſs, was 
then fammoned down ſtairs; and when 
Booth ſaw her, and heard her ſpeak in 
her mimic tone, he declared he was 
not ſurprized at his having been im- 
poſed upon; for that if they were both 
in the Rune difguiſe, he ſhould ſcarce 
be able to diſcover the difference be- 
tween them. e 
They then ſat down to half an hour's 
chearful converſation : after which, 
they retired all in the moſt perfect good 
humour. TRACK 2240 


CH AP. IV. 
ables, 1 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE MASQUE- | 
5 br 


FX 7 HEN Booth roſe in the morn- 


ing, he found in his pocket 


that letter which had been delivered to 
him by Colonel Bath; which, had not 
chance brought to his remembrance, he 
might poſſibly have never recollected. 
He had now, however, the curioſity 
to open the letter, and beginning to 
read it, the matter of it drew him on, 
till he peruſed the whole; for, notwith 2 
ſtanding the contempt caſt upon it by 
thoſe learned critics, the bucks, neithet 
the ſubject, nor the manner in which 
it . wg treated, was altogether contemp= 
%% STD „ 
But there was ſtil} another motive 
which induced Booth to read the whole 
letter; and this was, that he * 
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Dr. Harriſon ; for the doctor wrote a 


very remarkable one; and this letter 


contained all the particularities of the 
doQtor's character. | 
He had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading 
of this letter, when the doctor himſelf 
entered the room. The good man was 
impatient to know the ſucceſs of Ame- 
ba's ſtratagem; for he bore towards 
her all that love which eſteem can create 
in a good mind, without the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations, from 
which the love of wives and children, 
may be ordinarily dedueed. The latter 
of which, nature, by very fubtle and 
refined reaſoning, ſuggeſts to us to be 
part of our dear ſelves; and the former, 
as long as they remain, the objects of 


our liking, that fame nature is furniſh- - 


ed with very plain and fertile argu- 
ments to recommend to our affections, 
But to raiſe that affection in the human 
breaſt which the doctor had for Ame- 


lia, nature is forced to uſe a kind af 
logic, which is no more underſtood by 


a bad man, than Sir Iſaac Newton's 
doctrine of colours, is by one born 
blind. And yet in reality it contains 
nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an 
injury is the object of anger, danger of 
fear, and praiſe of vanity: for in the 
ſame ſimple manner it may be aſſerted, 
that goodneſs is the object of JIove. 
The doRor inquired unmediately for 
his child, (for ſo he often called Ame- 
lia: ) Booth anſwered, that he had left 
her aſleep; for that ſhe had had but a 
reſtleſs night. © I hope ſhe is not diſ- 
© ordered by the maſquerade?” cries 
the doctor. Booth anſwered, he be- 
lieved ſhe would be very well when ſhe 
waked. I fancy, ſaid he, her gentle 


« ſpirits were a little too much flutter- 


© ed laſt night; that is all. 
I hope then,” {aid the doctor, you 


ſuch places, but know your own 
happineſs in having a wife that hath 
the diſcretion to avoid thoſe 
which, though perhaps they may not 
be, as ſome repreſent them, ſuch 
brothels of vice and debauchery as 
would impeach the character of every 
virtuous woman who was ſeen at 
them; are certainly, however, ſcenes 
of riot, diſorder, and intemperance, 
very improper to be frequented by a 
chaſte and ſober chriſtian matron,” . 


a a W on k 4 a a MX &a a ' 


. a affair becomes 
will never more inſiſt on her going to 


laces; 


ly mought he knew the hand. He did, 
indeed, immediately conclude it was 


Booth declared, that he was 


_ ſenſible of his-errgf;;3:'and that fo fr 
from ſolicitingthis wife to go to another 


maſquerade, he did not intend ever to 
go thither any more himſelf. 
The doctor highly approved the reſo- 
lution; and then Booth ſaid: © And 1 
thank you, my dear friend; as well 
© as my wife's diſcretion, t 
He then related to the doctor the dit. 
ccvery of the plot: and the good man 
was greatly pleaſed with the tyccets' of 
the ſtratagem, and that Boath took it 
in ſuch good part. | 85 
© But, Sir, ſays Booth, © T had a let: 
ter given me by a noble colonel there, 
* which is written in a hand ſo very like 


« yours, that I could almoſt ſ wear to it. 


Nor is the ſtile, as far as I can guels, 
unlike your own, Here it is, Sir. Do 
* you ayn the letter, doctor, or do you 
not? wh 


The doctor took the letter, and havin 9 


looked at it a moment, ſaid, And did 


© the colonel himſelf give you this 


The colone} himſelf,” anſwecred 
A a ; 


Why then, cries the dave, che is 


5 ſurely. the moſt impudent fellow that 
the world ever produced. What, 
© did he deliver it with an air of tri- 
é umph?” 1 

He delivered it me with air enough, 
cries Booth, after his own manner, 
and bid me read it for my edification. 
© To ſay the truth, I am a little ſur- 
« prized that he ſhould ſingle me out of 
© all mankind to deliver the letter to; I 
do not think I deſerve the character 
of ſuch à huſband. It is well I am 
not ſo very forward to take an affront 
as ſome folks. . 


a KR a a 


I am glad to fee you are not, ſaid 


the doctor; and your behaviour in this 


© and the chriſtian: for jt would be 
« ſurely the greateſt fally, as well as the 


* moſt rms impiety, to riſque your 


* own life for the impertinence of a 
fool. As long as you are aſſured of 
* the virtue of your own wife, it is wiſ- 
dom in you to deſpiſe the efforts of ſuch 
* a wretch. Not indeed that your wife 
* accuſes him of any downright attack, 
* though ſhe hath obſerved enough in 
his 3 to give offence to her 
« deliceae. 7 b 

* You aſtoniſh me, doctor, faid 

N — 9 


At ſhe Was 
not at the maſquerade laſt night.“ 


th the man of ſenſe 
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Both. What can you mean? my 
& wife diſlike his behaviour! hath the 
© colonel ever offended her? 

I do not ſay he hath ever offended 
© her by any open declarations. - Nor 


hath he done any thing which, accord- 


« ing to the moſt romantic notion of 
© honour, you can or ought to reſent ; 
but there is {ſomething extremely nice 
in the chaſtity of a truly virtuous 
C woman.” | | 28 


© And hath my wife really complained 


& 


of any thing of that kind in the co- 


« lone] ?? ; | 
Look ye, young gentleman,” cries 
the doctor, I will have no quarrelling, 
gor challenging; I find I have made 
© ſome miſtake, and therefore I inſiſt 
upon it, by all the rights of friendſhip, 
that you give me your word of honour 
© you will not quarrel with the colonel 
on this account.” | 
«© I do with all my heart, ſaid Booth; 
© for if I did not know your character, 
© I ſhould abſolutely think you was 
©jeſting with me. I do not think you 
© have miſtaken my wife, but Iam ſure 


© ſhe hath miſtaken the colonel; and 


© hath miſeonſtrued ſome overſtrained' 
point of gallantry, ſomething of the 


Quixote kind, into a deſign againſt 


© her chaſtity; but I have that opinion 
© of the colonel, that I hope you will 
© not be offended, when I declare I 
© know not which of you two I ſnould 


ide the ſooner jealous of? 


I would by no means have you jea- 
ous of any one, cries the doctor; for 
(1 think my child's. virtue may be 
© firmly relied on; but I am convinced 


© ſhe would not have ſaid what ſhe did 


to me, without a cauſe ; nor ſhould 


I, without ſuch a conviction, have 


© written that letter to the colonel, as I 
© own to you I did. However, nothing 


I fay hath yet paſt, which, even in the 


opinion of falſe honour, you are at 
liberty to reſent ; but as to declining 
any great intimacy, if you will take 
* my advice, Ithink that would be pru- 


| dent. is 


© You will pardon me, my deareſt 
friend, ſaid Booth; put I have 
* really ſuch an opinion of the colonel, 
* that I would pawn my life upon. his 
* honour; and as for women, I. do not 


F 
bi, 


A M E I I A. 


„ to find the age is grown to ſo * 
believe he ever had an attachment to 
any. | ORE 15 
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is, that if ever you change your opi- 


nion, this letter may not be the ſub - 
ject of any quarrelling or fighting; the 
* other is, that you never mention a 


© word of this to your wife. By the 
latter I ſhall ſee whether you can 51 8 


© a ſecret; and if it is no otherwiſe 
material, it will .be a wholeſome ex- 
© erciſe to your mind; for the praQice 
Jof any virtue is a kind of mental ex- 
*. erciſe, and ſerves to maintain the 
© health and vigour of the ſoul.” 

© I faithfully promiſe both,” cries 
Booth. And now the breakfaſt entered 


the room, as did ſoon after Amelia and, 


Mrs. Atkinſon. 


The converſation ran chiefly on the 


maſquerade ; and Mrs. Atkinſon gave 
an account of ſeveral adventures there; 
but whether the told the whole truth 
with regard to herſelf, I will not deter- 
mine. For certain it is, ſne never once 
mentioned the name of the noble peer. 


Ame the reſt, ſhe ſaid there was a 


young fellow that had preached a ſer- 
mon there upon a ſtool, in praiſe of a- 


dultery, ſhe believed; for ſhe could 
not get near enough to hear the parti- 


culars. 


During that tranſaction, Booth had 
been engaged with the blue domino in 
another room, ſo that he knew nothing 


of it; ſo that what Mrs. Atkinſon had 


now ſaid, only brought to his mind 
the doctor's letter to Colonel Bath; for 
to him he ſuppoſed it was written; and 
the idea of the colonel being a lover to 
Amelia, ſtruck him in ſo ridiculous à 
light, that it threw him in a violent fit 
of laughter. | = 
The doctor, who, from the natural 
jealouſy of an author, imputed the agi- 
tation of Booth's muſcles to his own 
ſermon or letter on that ſubje&, was 
a little offended ; and ſaid gravely, 
© IL ſhould be glad to know the rea- 
« ſon of this immoderate mirth. Is 
© adultery a matter of jeſt in your 
opinion?“ | . ; 
Far gtherwiſe,* anſwered Booth. 
© But how is it poſſible to refrain from 
laughter at the idea of a fellow preach- 
© ing a ſermon in favour of it at ſuch a 
© place.. | | TS 

© I am very lorry,' cries the doctor, 


© dalous a degree of licentiouſneſs ; that 


we have thrown off not only virtue, 
Be it ſo,' ſajd the doctor. I have 


* only two things to ĩnſiſt on. The firſt 


but decency. How abandoned muſt 


pe the manners of any nauon where 


* ſuck 
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© ſuch inſults upon religion and mo- 
* rality can be committed with impu- 
s nity ? no man is fonder of true wit 
and humour than myſelf ; but to pro- 
phane ſacred, things with jeſt and ſcof- 


wicked mind. It is the very vice 
which Homer attacks in the odious 
character of Therſites. 
muſt excuſe my repeating the paſſage 
to you, as I know you have Greek 
enough to underſtand it. 


a, a, a 6 6a a, 6 


© "Oc þ Feta qpeoty ow hiorpd TE, 00M 


Ma, drap & nate xte pA Ba- 


© oineva, | 
AN di of 8igaile yeroliov Apt“ 
© "Epepatvas . 5 
And immediately adds, 
© mala x05; d avip uo IA dev Fabe $7 
© Horace again deſcribes ſuch a raſcal : 
c —Solutos 
© Qui captat riſus bominum famamgue di- 


nen Þ» - 


© And lays of him, 


Hic niger eſt; hunc tu, Romane, caveto ll. 


O charming Homer !]' ſaid Mrs. 
Atkinſon, how much above all other 
c writers !' 


J aſk your pardon, Madam, ſaid 


the doctor, I forgot you was a ſcholar; 
© but, indeed, I did not know you un- 
« derſtood Greek as well as Latin.“ 


| © I do not pretend, ſaid the, to be a 


© ceriticin the Greek; but J think I am 
able to read a little of Homer, at leaſt 
© withthe helpof looking now and then 
© into the Latin.” 
Pray, Madam, ſaid the doctor, how 
« do you like this paſſage in the ſpeech 
of Hector to Andromache ; | 


* Thus paraphraſed by Mr. Pope : 


fing is a ſure ſign of a weak and a 


The ladies 


A M ＋ 1. 1 A. 


ie o dug vd cavti; Fpya xluae; 
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6 "Epyoy Ewoixer Ia; F. 2 Sz 
© Or how do you like the character 
of Hippodamia; who; by being the 
ama girl, and beſt workwoman of 
her age, got one of the beſt huſbands 
in all Troy. I think, indeed, Homer 
enumerates her diſcretion with her 
other qualifications ; but I do not re- 


woman of learning. Do not you con- 
ceive this to be a great omiſſion in that 
charming poet? However, Juvenal 
makes you amends, for he talks very 
abundantly of the learning of the 
Roman ladies in his time.” i 
Vou are a provoking man, doctor, 
ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, Where is the 
harm in a woman's having learning as 
« well as a man ?* „ 
Let me aſk you another queſtion,' 
ſaid the doctor. Where is the harm 


c 
© 
c 
o 
£ 
c 
© member he gives us one character of a 
c 
c 
6 
0 
o 
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in a man's being a fine performer with 


© a needle as well as a woman? And 


yet, anſwer me honeſtly, would you 


thimble upon his finger? Would you 
in earneſt think a needle became the- 

© hand of your huſband as well as a 
© halbert ?” | NE . 
As to war, I am with you,” ſaid 
ſhe. © Homer himſelf, I well remem - 
© ber, makes Hector tell his wife, that 
warlike works—what is the Greek 
. word——Polemy—ſomething—belong- 
ed to men only; and I readily agree to 
it. I hate a maſculine woman, -an 
Amazon, as much as you can do: but 
what is there maſculine in learning? 
Nothing ſo maſculine, take my 
word for it. As for your Polemy, I 
lopk upon it to be the true charac- 
teriſtic-of a devil. So Homer every 
where characterizes Mars.“ | 
© Indeed, my dear, cries the ſer · 
jeant, you had better not diſpute 


c 
greatly chuſe to marry a man with a 
8 
£ 
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* Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 


In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold 
© With witty malice ſtudious to defame, 
* Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.” 


+ He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army. 


ak 1 Who trivial burſts of laughter ſtrives to raiſe, 
And courts of prating petulance the praiſe. 
I This man is black; do thou, O Roman, ſhun this man. make 
Jo home, and mind your own bufineſs, Follow your ſpinning, and keep your. , 


maids'to work. | 


Francis. 
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e with the doctor; for upon my word, 
« he will be too hard for you.“ 1 
LNay, I beg you will not interfere,” 
eries Mrs. Atkinſon ; © I am ſure you 
can be no judge in theſe matters. 
At which the doctor and Booth burſt 
into a loud laugh; and Amelia, though 
fearful of giving her friend offence, 
could not forbear a gentle ſmile. 
© You may laugh, gentlemen, if you 

c F Mrs. Atkinſon; but, 
J thank Heaven, I have married a 
man who is not jealous of my under- 
« ſtanding.” I ſhould have been the 
* moſt miſerable woman upon earth 
« with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſ- 
« ſeſſed of that nonſenſical opinion, 
that the difference of ſexes cauſes any 
difference in the mind. Why do not 
« you honeſtly avow the Turkiſh no- 
© tion, that women'have no ſouls; for 
« you ſay the ſame thing in effect? 
Indeed, my dear, cries the ſer- 
jeant, greatly concerned to ſee his wife 
fo angry, you have miſtaken the doc- 
tor. 1 5 ex. n ele 
© I beg, my dear, cries ſhe, © you 
© will ſay nothing upon theſe ſubjects. 
© I hope you, at leaſt, do not deſpiſe 
© my underſtanding.” 3 
. ©I aſſure you, I do not, faid the 
ſerjeant, and I hope you will never 
© deſpiſe mine; for a man may have 


© ſome underſtanding, I hope, with- | 


out learning,” | 

Mrs. Atkinſon reddened extremely 
at theſe words; and the doctor, fear- 
ing he had gone too far, began to ſoften 
matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. 


By theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs. 


Atkinſon before was in ſome meaſure 


laid, atleaſt ſuſpended from burſting at 


preſent; but it fell afterwards upon the 
* ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had 
earned, perhaps, one maxim from his 
trade, that a cannon- ball always doth 
miſchief in proportion to the reſiſtance 
itmeets with; and that nothing ſo effec- 


tually deadens it's force as a wool | $a | 


The ſerjeant therefore bore all with pa- 


tience; and the idea of a wool pack, 
perhaps, bringing that of a feather- bed 


into his head, he at laſt not only quiet - 


ed his wife; but ſhe cried out with 


great ſincerity, © Well, my dear, I will 
© fay one thing for you, that I believe 


* from my ſoul, though you have no 
© learning, Hes have the beſt under- - 
any man upon earth; and 


0 ſtanding o 


e 
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© I muſt own I think the latter far more 
© profitable of tlie two. ts 
Far different was the idea ſhe enter- 
tained of the doctor; whom, from this 
day, ſhe conſidered as a conceited pe- 
dant; nor could all Amelia's endea- 
vours ever alter her ſentiments. * © 
The doctor now togk his leave of 
Booth and his wife for a week, he in- 
tending to ſet out within an hour or two 
with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the 
latter end of the ninth book, and of 
whom, perhaps, they did not then con- 
ceive the moſt favourable opinion. 
Nay, I am aware that the eſteem 
which ſome readers before had for the 
doctor, may here be leſſened; ſince he 
may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe 
to the pots flattery of the old gentle- 
man. If there be any ſuch criticks, we' 


are heartily ſorry as well for them as 


for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs 
to diſcharge the part of a faithful hiſto- 
rian, and to deſcribe human nature as 


it is, not as we would wiſh it to be. 


- x Aa 
CHAP. v. 


IN WHICH COLONEL BATH APPEARS 
IN GREAT GLORY. | 


"THAT afternoon,” as Booth was 
walking in the Park, he met with 
Colonel Bath, who e ur aſked him 
for the letter which he had given him 
the night before; upon which Booth 
immediately returned it. 3 
Do not you think, cries Bath, * it 
«© is writ with great dignity of expreſ- 
«© fion and wank of—of—of judg- . 
6 ment? | Sk 
' © I am ſurprized, though, cries' 
Booth, © that any one ſhould write ſuch 
© a letter to you, colonel.* | 
To me?” faith Bath. What do 
© you mean, Sit; I hope you do not 
y | yo 
imagine any man durſt write ſuch a 
c letter to me? D—n me, if I knew a 
© man who thought me capable of de- 


© bauching my friend's wife, I would 


© —d—n me.“ 
I believe, indeed, Sir, cries Booth, 

© that no man living dares put his 

name to ſuch a letter: but you ſee it 

is anonymous. bee 
] do not know what you mean by 

© ominous,” cries the colonel; but, 

| Hh « blaſt 


=; 


! 
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A blaſt my reputation, if I had received 
© ſuch a letter, if I would not have 
c ſearched the world to. have found 

the writer. D—n me, I would have 
£ gone to the Eaſt-Indies to have pulled 
6 off his noſe” 


He would, indeed, have deſerved 


© it,” cries Booth. But, pray, Sir, 
6 how came you by it?? 
I tock it, ſays the colonel, © from 


Cc a ſet of idle young raſcals, one of 


6 whom was reading it out aloud upon 


* a ſtool, while the re were attempt- 
© ing to make a jeſt, not only of the 
c letter, but of all decency, virtue, and 
E religion, A ſet of fellows that you 


© muſt: have ſeen or heard of about 
< town, that that are, d-—n me, a diſ- 


grace to the dignity of manhood; 
c puppies that miſtake noiſe and impu- 


«. dence, rudeneſs and prophaneneſs, 


65 for wit. If the drummers of my com- 
„ pany had not more e 


6 than twenty ſuch fellows, I would 


©, have them both whipt out of the re- 
6 giment.” hy rl 
© So then you do not know the per- 
6 ſon to whom it was writ?” faith 
Booth. 33 
Lieutenant, cries the colonel, © your 
c, queſtiqn deſerves no anſwer. I ought 
© to take time to conſider whether I 
© ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition. 


Do you think, Sir, I am acquainted 


6 with a raſcal?” 

I do not ſuppoſe, colonel,' cries 
Booth, © that you would willingly cul- 
© tivate an intimacy with ſuch a per- 
© ſon; but a man muſt have good luck, 
© who hath any acquaintance, if there 
© are not ſome raſcals among them.” 

Il I am not offended with you, child, 
ſays the colonel. * I know you did 
E not intend to-offend me.. 

No man, I believe, dares intend it,“ 
faith Booth. | : 

II believe fo too, ſaid the colonel ; 
dn me, I ko it. But you know, 
* child, how tender I am on this ſub- 
£ jet. If I had been ever married 
© myſelf, I ſhould have cleft the man's 
* ſkull who had dared to look wan- 
© tonly at my wife. 

It is certainly the moſt cruel of all 
injuries, ſaid Booth. How finely 
* doth Shakeſpeare expreſs it in his 
© Othello! | 5 


© But there, where I had treaſured up my 
— ſoul.“ f | 
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That Shakeſprare,' cries the eolo- 
nel, was a fine fellow. He was a 
very pretty poet indeed. Was it not 
© Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about 
* Hotſpur? You muſt remember theſo 
© lines: I got them almoſt by heart 

at the play-houſe, for I never miſſed 
that play whenever it was acted, if 
I was in town, 
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© By Heay'n it was an eaſy leap, 


© To pluck bright honour inte the full 
. | 
© Qr dive into the bottomleſs deep. 


«© And--cad-—faith, I bave almoſt for- 


got them; but I know it is ſome- 
© thing about ſaving your honour from 
* drowning, O it is very fine! I fay, 
dn me, the man that writ theſe lines 
« was the greateſt poet the world ever 
© produced, There is dignity of ex- 
« preſſion, and emphaſis of thinking, 

Booth aſſented to the colonel's criti- 
ciſm, and then cried, © I wiſh, colo- 
© nel, you would be ſo kind to give 
me that letter.” The colonel an- 
ſwered, if, he had any particular uſe 
for it, he would give it, him with all 


his heart, and preſently delivered it; 


and ſoon afterwards they parted, 
Several paſſages now truck all at once 
upon Booth's mind, which gave him 
great uneaſineſs. He became confident 
now that he had miſtaken one colonel 
for another; and though he could not 
account for the letter's getting into thoſe 
hands from whom Bath had taken it, 
(indeed, James had dropt it out of his 
e yet a thouſand circumſtances 
eft him no room to douht the identity 
of the perſon z who was a man muc 
more liable to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a 
huſband than honeſt Bath, who would 
at any time have rather fought with a 
man than lain with a woman. 
The whole behaviour of Amelia now 
ruſhed upon his memory. Her reſolu- 
tion not to take up her reſidence at the 
colonel's houſe, her backwardneſs even 
to dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to 


the maſquerade, many of her unguard- 


ed expreſſians, and ſome where ſhe had 
been more guarded, all joined together 
to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, 
that he had almoſt taken a reſolution to 
go and cut the colonel to pieces in his 
own houſe. Cooler thoughts, however, 
ſuggeſted themſelves to him in time. 


Ho 


— 
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He recolleQed the promife he had fo 
ſolemnly made to the doctor. He con- 
fidered, moreover, chat he was yet in 
the dark as fo the extent of the colo- 
nel's guilt. Having bothing therefore 
to fear from it, he contented himſelf to 
poltpone a reſentment, which he never- 
theleſs, reſolved to take of the colonel 
hereafter, if he found he was in any 
degree a delinquent. Tt h , : 
The firſt ſtep he determined to take, 
was, on the firft opportunity, to relate 
to Colenel James the means by which 
he became poſſeſſed of the letter, and 
to read it to him. On which occaſion, 


he thought, he ſhould eaſily difcern, . 


by the behaviour of the colonel, che- 
ther he had been ſuſpected either by 
Amelia or the doctor, without a cauſe : 
but as for his wife, he fully reſolved 
not to. reveal the ſecret to her till the 
doctor's return. 5 
While Booth was deeply engaged by 
himſelf in theſe meditations, Captain 
Trent came up to him, and famiſiarly 
fla him on the ſhoulder. 
They were ſoon joined by a third 
gentleman, and preſently afterwards by 
a fourth, both acquaintances of Mr. 
Trent; and all having walked twice 
the length of the Mall together, it be- 
ing now paſt nine in the evening, Trent 
propoſed going to the tavern: to which 
the ſtrangers immediately conſented; 
and Booth himſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was at length perſuaded to comply. 
To the King's Arms then they went, 
where the bottle went very briſkly 


round till after eleven; at which time, 


Trent propoſed a game at cards: to 
which propofal likewiſe Booth's con- 
ſent was obtained, though not without 
much difficulty; for thovgh he had 
naturally ſome inclination to gaming, 
and had formerly a little indulged it, 
yet he had entirely left it off for many 
years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, 
and had at firſt ſome ſucceſs; but for- 
tune, according to her uſual conduct, 
ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted 
Booth with ſuch malice, that in about 
two hours he was ſtripped of all the 
gold in his pocket, which amounted to 
twelve guineas, being more than half 
the caſh which he was at that time 
work. gh PSA be 
Ho eafy it is for a man, who is at 
all tainted with the itch of gaming, to 


leave off play in fuch a btuntion, eſpe- 
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cially when he is likewiſe heated with 


quot, I leave to the gameſters to de- 


rmine. Certain it is, that Booth 
kad no inclination to defift 5 but, on 
the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent upon 
Playing on, that he called his friend 
out of the room, and aſked him for ten 
* which he promiſed punctually 
Pay the next morning. 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much 
formality on the occaſion. Von 
© know," Taid he, dear Booth, you 
muy have what money you pleaſe of 
me. Here 1s a twenty pound note, 
at your ſervice, and if you want five 
times the ſum, it is at your ſervice. 
We will never let theſe fellows go 
away with our money in this man- 
ner; for we have ſo much the ad- 
—_ that if the knowing ones 
were here, they would lay odds on 
„ A AS . 
But if this was really Mr. Trent's 
opinion, he was very much miſtaken ; 
for the other two honourable gentlemen 
were not onl ter maſters of the 
me, and fomewhat ſoberer than poor 
Booth, having with all the art in their 
power evaded the bottle ; but they had 
moreover another ſmall advantage over 
their adverſaries, both of them, by 
means of fome certain private ſigns. 
reviouſly agreed upon between them; 
ing always acquainted with the prin- 
cipal cards in each other's hands. Ix 
cannot be wondered, therefore, that 
fortune was on their ſide; for however 
ſhe _ be reported to favour fools, ſhe 
never, I believe, fhews them any coun- 
tenance when they engage in play with 
knaves. | 
The more Booth loſt, the deeper he 
made his bets; the conſequence of 
which was, that about two in the morn= 
ing, beſides the loſs of his own money, 
he was fifty pounds indebted to Trent. 
A ſum, e which he would not 
have borrowed, had not the other, like 
: very generous friend, puſhed it upon 
8 HEY; | 
Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, 
by means of thefe loans. His own loſs 
indeed was trifling ; for the ſtakes of 
the games were no higher than crowns z 
and betting (as it is called) was that to 
which Booth owed his ruin. The gen- 
tlemen, therefore, pretty well 3 
Booth's circumſtances, meien "a 
y unwilling to win more of a man than 
N. was' wh 
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„ declined playing any 
Hh 2 * longer, 
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longer, nor did Booth once aſk them 
to perſiſt; for he was aſhamed of the 
debt which he had already contracted 


to Trent, and very far from defiring 
to increaſe it. 


The, company then ſeparated. The 
two victors and Trent went off in their 


chairs to their ſeveral] houſes near 
Groſvenor Square; and poor Booth, in 
a melancholy mood, walked home to 
his lodgings, He was indeed in ſuch 


a fit of deſpair, thatit more than once 


came into his head to put an end to his 
miſerable being. 5 
But, before we introduce him to A- 
melia, we muſt do her the juſtice to 
relate the manner in which ſhe ſpent this 
unhappy evening. It was about ſeven 
when Booth left her to walk in the 
Park : from this time, till paſt eight, 
ſhe was employed with her children, in 
playing with them, in giving them 
”— ſupper, and in putting them to 
ed. | 
When theſe offices were performed, ſhe 
employed herſelf e. in cook- 
ing up a little ſupper for her huſband, 
this being, as we have already obſerved, 
his favourite meal, as indeed it was 


her's; and, in a moſt pleaſant and de- 
lightful manner, they generally paſſed 


their time at this ſeaſon, though their 
fare was very ſeldom of the ſumptuous 
kind. . 

It now grew dark, and her haſhed 
mutton was ready for the table; but no 
Booth appeared. Having waited there - 


AME L I As | 
And this ſelf-denial ſhe was very pros 


bably practiſing to - ſave hx-pencez 
while her huſband was paying a debt 
of ſeveral guineas, incurred by the ace 
of trumps being in the hands of his 
adverſary. 1 | 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe 
took up one of the excellent Farquhar's 
comedies, and read it half through, 
when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe re- 
tired to bed, leaving the maid to ſet up 
for her maſter. She would, indeed, 
have much more willingly ſat up 
herſelf ; but the delicacy of her own 
mind aſſured her, that Booth would 
not thank her for the compliment, 
This is indeed a method which ſome 


wives take of upbraiding their huſbands 


for ſtaying abroad till too late an hour, 
and * engaging them through tender- 


neſs and good-nature, never to enjoy 
the company of their friends too long, 
when they muſt do this at the expence 


of their wives reſt, | | 
To bed then ſhe went, but not to 
ſleep. Thrice indeed ſhe told the diſmal 
clock, and as often heard the more diſ- 
mal watchmen, till her miſerable huſ- 
band found his way home, and ſtole 
filently, like a thief, to bed to her; at 
which time pretending then firſt to 
wake, ſhe threw her ſnowy arms around 
him; e perhaps, the more w. tty 
property of ſnow, according to Addi- 
ſon, that is to ſay, it's coldneſs, rather 
belonged to the poor captain. 


fore for him a full hour, ſhe gave him 


over for that evening; nor was ſhe 
much alarmed at his abſence, as ſhe 
knew he was, in a night or two, to be 
at the tavern with ſome brother ofi- 


cers : ſhe concluded therefore that they 


had met in the Park, and had agreed to 
ſpend this evening together. 

At ten then ſhe ſat down to ſupper 
by herſelf; for Mrs. Atkinſon was 
then abroad. And here we cannot help 
relating a little incident, however tri- 


vial it may appear to ſome. Having 


ſat ſome time alone refle&ing on their 
_ diſtreſſed ſituation, her ſpirits grew very 

low ; and ſhe was once or twice going 
to ring the bell, to ſend her maid for 
half a pint of white-wine ; but checked 


her inclination, in order to ſave the lit-- 


tle ſum of ſix-pence; which ſhe did the 
more reſolutely, as ſhe had before re- 
fuſed to ratify her children with tarts 
for their ſupper, from the ſaid motive, 


CHAP. VE. 
READ, GAMESTER, AND OBSERVE. 


T3 OO TH could not ſo well diſguiſe 

the agitations of his mind from 
Amelia, but that ſhe perceived ſufficient 
ſymptoms to aſſure mo that ſome mis- 


ortune had befallen him. This made 


her in her turn ſo uneaſy, . that Booth 


took notice of it, and after breakfaſt. 


ſaid, © Sure, my dear Emily, ſome- 
« thing hath fallen out to vex you. 
Amelia, looking tenderly at him, an- 
ſwered, Indeed, my dear, you are in 
© the right; I am indeed extremely 
© yexed,'—s For Heaven's ſake, ſaid 
he, © what is it? Nay, my love, 
cries ſhe, © that you muſt anſwer your- 
« ſelf, Whatever it is that hath given 
vou all that diſturbance that you in 
t vain endeavour to conceal from Mes 
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AMELYA. 
* this it is which cauſes all my afflic- 


tion. | | 

. © You gueſs truly, my ſweet,” re- 
plieth Booth; I am indeed afflited, 
7 and I will not, nay I cannot, con- 


© ceal the truth from you; I have un- * world, beſides our bare neceſſary - . 
ty 


£ done myſelf, Amelia! 
= me. . 

I I haveloſt my money at play, an- 
ſwered he. | 

Pugh l' ſaid ſhe, recovering her- 
ſelf ; hat ſignifies the trifle you had 
in your pocket? Reſolve never to play 


©. again, and let it give you no farther 


ſhe, in ſome conſternation ; * pray, tell 


© vexationz I warrant you, we will 


« contrive ſame method to repair ſuch 
© a loſs,” e . 
Thou heavenly angel! thou com- 
« fort of my ſoul!” cries Booth, ten- 
derly embracing her. Then ſtarting a 
little from her arms, and looking with 
* fondneſs in her eyes, he ſaid, 
Let me ſurvey thee; art thou really 
© human, or art thou not rather an 


© angel in a human form? O, no! cries - 


he, flying again into her arms, thou 
art my deareſt woman, my beſt, my 

© beloved wife! | 
Amelia, having returned all his ca- 
reſſes with equal kindneſs, told him, 
ſhe had near eleven guineas in her purſe, 
and aſked how much ſhe ſhould fetch 
him, I would not adviſe you, Billy, 
to c too much in your pocket, 
© for fear it ſhould be a temptation to 
vou to return to gaming, in order to 
retrieve your paſt loſſes. Let me beg 
© you, on all accounts, never to think 
* more, if poſſible, on the trifle you 
© have loft, any more than if you had 
© never poſſeſſed it. 

Booth promiſed her faithfully he 
never would, and refuſed to take any 
of the money. He then heſitated a 
moment, and cried, * You fay, my 


* dear, you have eleven guineas ; you 


© have adiamond-ring likewiſe, which 
* was your grandmother's, I believe 
© that 1s worth twenty pounds ; and 
© your own and the child's watch are 
* worth as much more.” Fei 

I believe they would ſell for as 
* much,” cried Amelia; for a pawn- 
©: broker of Mrs. Atkinſon's acquain- 


* tance offered to lend me thirty-five 


* pounds upon them, when you was in 
* your laſt diſtreſs. 


computing their value now 2? 


4 


What have you done, child?“ ſaid 


But why are you 


— "28 
I was only conſidering,” anſwered 
he, © how much we could raiſe in any 
« cale of exigency,". ; + 
I have computed it myſelf," ſaid 
ſhe; © and I believe all we have in the 


6 pare], would produce about fifty . 
pounds: and ſuppoſe, my deaf,” ſaid 
ſhe, © while. we have that little ſum, 
« we ſhould think of employing it ſome 
© way or other, to procure ſome ſmall 
© ſubſiſtence for ourſelves and our fa- 
* mily. As for your dependance on 
the colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, 
I am afraid, and fallacious. Nor do 
I ſee any hopes you have, from any 
other quarter, of providing for your- 
ſelf again in the army. And though 
the ſum which is now in our power 
is very ſmall; yet we may poſſibly 
contrive with ĩt to put ourſelves into 
ſome mean way of livelihood. I 
have a heart, my Billy, which is ca- 
pable of undergoing any thing for 
your ſake ; and I hope my hands are 
as able to work as thoſe which have 
been: more inured to it. But think, 
my dear, think what muſt be our 
wretched condition, when the very 
little we now have, is all mouldered 
away, as it will ſoon be in this town.” 
When r Booth heard this, and 
reflected that the time which Amelia 
foreſaw was already arrived (for that 
he had already loſt every farthing they 
were worth) it touched him to the quick; 
he turned pale, gnaſhed his teeth, and 
cried out, Damnation! this is too 
much to bear.“ B 
Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation by this behaviour; and, 
with great terror in her countenance, 
cried out, Good heavens ! my dear 
© love, what is the reaſon of this 
© agony?” | 2 
Ak me no queſtions,*. cried he, 
© unleſs you would drive me to mad- 
6 neſs.” 1 EY 
My Billy, my love,” faid ſhe, © what 
can be the meaning of this? I beg 
you will deal openly with me, and 
© tell me all your griefs,” Fas 3 
© Have you dealt fairly with me, 
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© Amelia? ſaid hee. 


© Yes ſurely,” ſaid ſne; Heaven 

is my witneſs how fairly. 1 
© Nay, do not call Heaven, cried he, 

© towitneſs a falſnood. You have not 

« dealt openly with me, Amelia. Vou 


have concealed ſecrets from me; ſe- 


+ crets 
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ann elle t Sund te bars nb bu, 
« and which, if I had known, it had 


s been better for us both,” 38 


© You aſtoniſn me as much as you 


*: ſhock me, cried ſhe. © What falſe- 
6 hood, what treachery, have I been 
« guilty of” ' . | 
. © You tell me, ſaid he, that I can 
* have no/reliance on James; why did 
* you not tell me ſo before? 5 
» call Heaven again, ſaid ſhe, to 
© witneſs; nay, I appeal to yourſelf 
© for the truth of it; I have often 
© told you ſo. I have told you I diſ- 
5 like .the man, notwithſtanding the 
s many favours he hath done you. I 
c defired you not to have too abſolute 
© a reliance on him. I own, I had 
© once an extreme good opinion of him; 
© but I changed it, and I acquainted 
you that I had ſo $550 


« But not, cries he: © with the rea- 


« ſons why you had changed it. | 

© I was really afraid, my dear,” ſaid 
ſhe, © of going too far. I knew the 
© obligations you had to him; and if 
© I ſuſpected that he aRed rather from 


r vanity than true friendſhip=——" 


« Vanity !* cries he, take care, A- 


melia; you know his motive to be 
much worſe than vanity. A motive, 
which, if he had piled obligations 
on me till they had reached the ſkies, 
would tumble all down to hell. It 
is in vam to conceal it longer—1I 
know all—your confident hath told 
me all,” 

© Nay, then, cries ſhe, © on my knees 
I intreat you to be pacified, and hear 
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my dread of your jealous honour, 
and the fatal conſequences.” - 

Is not Amelia, then," cried he, 
equally jealous of my honour! Would 
ſhe, from a weak tenderneſs for my 
- perſon, go privately about to betray, 
to undermine, the. moſt invaluable 


me pointed at as the credulous dupe, 
the eaſy fool, the tame, the kind 
cuckold, of a raſcal with whom Icon- 
s verſed as a friend?” 

Indeed, you injure me, ſaid A- 
melia. Heaven forbid I ſhould have 
© the trial; but, I think, I could fa- 
. * crifice all I hold moſt dear, to pre- 
6 ſerve your honour. I think, I have 
© ſhewn I can. But I wilk--when 
you are cool, I will ſatisfy you I have 
done nothing you ought to blame, 
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me out. It was, my dear, for you, 


treaſure of my ſoul ? Would ſhe have 


I am cool then,” ties he; “vill 
« with the greateſt coolneſs hear you! 
But do not think, Amelia, I have 
© the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
the leaſt doubt of your honour, It 
* is your want of confidence in m& 
alone which I blame. 
When you are calm, cried ſhe, I 
* will ſpeak, and not before. 
He aſſured her he was calm; and 
then ſhe ſaid, © You have juſtified my 
conduct, by your preſent paſſion, 
in concealing from you my ſuſpicions, 


ſible they were unjuſt: for ſince the 
doctor, in betraying the ſecret to you, 
hath fo falſified my opinion of him, 
why may I not be as well deceived 
in my opinion of the colonel, ſince 
it was only formed on ſome particu- 
lars in his behaviour which 1 diſlik- 
ed? for, upon my honour, he never 
ſpoke a word to me, nor hath been 
ever guilty of any direct action which 
© I could blame.“ She then went on, 
and related moſt of the circumſtances 
which the had mentioned to the doctor, 
omitting one or two of the ſtrongeſt, 
and giving ſuch a turn to the reſt, that 
if Booth had not had ſome of Othello's 
blood in him, his wife would have al- 
moſt appeared a prude in his eyes. 
Even he, however, was pretty well pa- 
cified by this narrative, and {aid he was 
glad to find a poffibility of the colonel's 
innocence; but that he greatly com- 
mended the prudence of his wife, and 
— wiſhed | ſhe would for the future 
make him her only confident. ' | 
Amelia, upon that, exprefſed ſome 
bitterneſs againſt the doctor for break- 
ing his truſt; when Booth, in his ex- 
cule, related all the circumftances of 
the letter, and plainly convinced her 
that the ſecret had dropt by mere acci- 
dent from the mouth of the doctor. 
Thus the huſband and wife 417 
again reconciled z and poor Amelia ge- 
9 forgave a — of which 
the ſagacious reader is better acquaint- 
ed with the real cauſe, than was that 
unhappy hdy. | 
CHA P. VII. 
IN WHICH BOOTH RECEIVES A VISIT 
FROM CAPTAIN TRENT. 


T7 HEN- Booth grew perfectly 
War eee 


in. 


he had broken his word to the doctor, 


for they were no more; nay, it is poſ- 
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in having” 
wife, which We have ſeen in the laſt 
chapter, that thought gave him at 

9 


made the diſcovery to his 


uneaſineſs; and now, to comfort 
Captzin. Trent came to make him aviſit. 
This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man 
in the world whoſe company he wiſh, 
ed for; for he was the only man he 
was aſhamed; to ſee, for a reaſon well 
known to ſters; among whom, 


the moſt 8 of all E is, 


not to pay a debt contracted at the 
gaming-table, the next day, or the 
next time at leaſt that you ſce the party. 
Booth made no doubt, but that 
Trent was come on purpoſe to receive 
this debt; the latter had been therefore 
ſcarce a minute in the roon:, before 
Booth began, in an aukward manner, 
to apologizez but Trent immediately 
ſtopt his mouth, and ſaid, © I do not 
« want the money, Mr. Booth, and 
you may pay it me whenever you are 
© able; and, if you are never able, I 
aſſure you I will never aſk you for 


4 it,“ 


| This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt 


of gratitude in Booth (if I may be al- 
| lowed the expreſſion) that the tears 
burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome. 
time before he could find any utterance 
for thoſe ſentiments with which his 
mind overflowed; but when he began 
to expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent im- 
mediately ſtopped him, and gave a ſud- 
den turn to ther diſcourſe. | 
Mrs. Frent had been to viſit Mrs. 
Booth on the maſquerade evening, 
which viſit Mrs. Booth had not yet re- 
turned. Indeed this was only the ſe- 
_ cond day fince ſhe had received it. Trent 
therefore now told his friend, that he 
ſhould take it extremely kind if he and 
his lady would wave all ceremony, and 
ſup at their houſe the next evening. 
Booth heſitated a moment; but pre- 
— ſaid, * I am pretty certain my 
wife is not engaged, 
© dertake for her. I am ſure ſhe will 
not refuſe any thing Mr. Trent can 
© aſk. And ſoon after Trent took 
Booth with him to walk in the Park. 
There were few greater lovers of a 
bottle than Trent; he ſoon propoſed 
therefore to adjourn to the King's Arms 
Tavern, where Booth, though much 
againſt his inclination, accompanied 
him. But Trent was very importu- 
nate, and Booth did not think himſelf 


at liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to a 
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gaming. 


and Iwill un- 
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man from whom. he had ſo lately re- 
ceived ſuch obligations. 


When they came to the tavern, how- 
ever, Booth recollefted the omiſſion he 
had been guilty gf the night before. He 
wrote a ſhort note are to his wife, 
acquainting her, that he ſhould no: 
come home to ſupper; but comforted 
her with a faithfgl promiſe that he 


would on no account engage himſelf in 


The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary 
converſation; but, when they had tap - 
ped the ſecond, Booth, on ſome hints 
which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
open to him his whole circumſtances, 
and declared he almoſt deſpaired of 


mending them. My chief relief, ſaid 


he, was in the intereſt of Colonel 
James; but I have given up thoſe 
I An CE in” » 
© And very wiſely too, faid Trent. 
© I (ay. nothing of the colonel's good 
© will. Very likely he may be your ſin+ 
« cere friend ; but I do not believe he 
© hath the intereſt he pretends to. He 
* hath had toamany favours in his own 
© tamily, to aſk any more yet a while. 
But I am miſtaken, if you have not 
a much more powerful friend than tha 
© colonel ; one who is both able and 
« willing to ſerve you. I dined at his 
© table: within theſe two days; and 1 
never heard kinder nor warmer ex- 
« preſſions from the mouth of man, 
than he made uſe of towards you. I 
© make no doubt, you know whom I 
5 mean. | | 
Upon my honour, I do not, an- 
ſwered Booth; * nor did 1 gueſs that L 
had ſuch a friend in the world as you 


© mention.” | 


I] am glad then, cries Trent, that 
I have the pleaſure of informing you 
« of it.” He then named the noble peer, 
wha hath been already ſo aften men- 
tioned in this hiſtory, | 
Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his 
name. I forgive you, my dear Trent, ' 
cries Booth, ; for mentioning his name 
6 ta me, as you are a ſtranger to what 
« hath paſſed between us. 
© Nay, I know nothing that hath paſ- 
© ſed between you, anſwered Trent. 
I] am ſure, if there is any quarrel be- 
tween you of two days ſtanding, all 
is forgiven on his part.” 5; 
© D—n his forgiveneſs,” ſaid Booth, 
Perhaps I ought to bluſh at what I 
«© have forgiven. 3 
| 5 © You 
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Vou ſurprize me,* eries Trent, 
Pray what can be the matter?” 

© Indeed, my dear Trent,* cries Booth 
very gravely, © he would have injured 
me in the tendereſt part, I know not 
„how to tell it you; but he would 
© have diſhonoured me with my wife. 


© Sure, you are not in earneſt,” an- 


ſwered Trent; © but, if you are, you 
vill pardon me for thinking that im- 
« poſſible.” | | 
© Indeed,” cries. Booth, © I have fo 
© good an opinion of my wife, as to 
© believe it impoſſible for him to ſuc- 
* ceed; but that he ſhould intend me 
© the favour, you will not, I believe, 
© think an impoſſibility.” | h 
© Faith! not in the leaſt,* ſaid Trent. 
© Mrs. Booth is a very fine woman; 
© and if I had the honour to be her huſ- 
* band, I ſhould not be angry with 
0 og man for liking her. . 
© But you would be angry,” ſaid 
Booth, © with a man, who would make 
© uſc of ſtratagems and contrivances to 
© feduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did 
© this under the colour of entertaining 
the higheſt friendſhip for yourſelf.” 
Not at all, cries Trent. It is 
human nature. 8 
© Perhaps it is, cries Booth; © but 
it is human nature-depraved, ſtript 
of all it's worth, and lovekneſs, and 
dignity, and degraded down to a level 
with the vileſt brutes,” a 
© Look ye, Booth, cries Trent, I 
would not be miſunderſtood. I think, 
when I am talking to you, I talk to 
a man of ſenſe, and to an inhabitant 
of this country; not to one who dwells 
in a land of ſaints. If you have really 
ſuch an opinion as you exprefs of this 
noble lord, you have the fineſt op- 
portunity of making a compleat fool 
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deſire, and of making your own for- 
tune at the ſame time. I do not ſay 
that your ſuſpicions are groundleſs ; 
for, of all men upon earth, I know, 
my lord is the greateſt bubble to wo- 
men, though I believe he hath had 
very few. And this I am confident 
of, that he hath not the leaſt jealou- 
ſy of theſe ſuſpicions. Now, there- 
* ba if you will act the part of a wiſe 
man, I will undertake that you ſhall 
make your fortune, without the leaſt 
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I do not underſtand you, Sir, ſaid 
Booth. | * 


and bubble of him that any man can 


injury to the chaſtity of Mrs. Booth. 
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_ © Nay,” cries Trent, if you will 
© not underſtand me, I have done, 
© I meant only your ſervice; and 1 
© thought I had known you better,” 
Booth begged him to explain him- 
ſelf. © If you can, ſaid he, © ſhew 
© meany 1 to improve ſuch circum- 
© ſtances as I have opened to you, you 
may depend on it I ſhall readily em. 
© brace it, and own my obligations to 
© you.” 3 1 
That is ſpoken like a man,” cries 
Trent. Why, what is it more than this! 
© Carry your ſuſpicions in your own 
© boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, in whoſe 
© virtue I am ſure you may be juſtly 
© confident, go to the public places; 
© there let her treat my lord with com- 


mon civility only; J am ſure he will 


© bite, And thus, without ſuffering 
* him to gain his purpoſe, you will 
© gain yours. 


manner.“ 5 

I am very ſorry, Sir,“ cries Booth, 
that you are acquainted with any 
ſuch raſcals. I do affure you, ra- 


would fubmit to the hardeſt ſentence 
that fortune could pronounce againſt 
me.” 5 

Do as you pleaſe, Sir,” ſaid Trent; 
© I have only ventured to adviſe you 
* as a friend. But do you not think 
: any nicety 1s a little over-ſcrupu- 
o FA | 

« You will excuſe me, Sir,* ſaid 
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Booth; but I think no man can be 
too ſcrupulous in points which con- 


© cern his honour.” 
© I know many men of very nice 
honour, anſwered Trent, who have 
gone much farther; and no man, I 
am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for 
it than yourſelf. You will forgive 
me, Booth, ſince what I ſpeak pro- 
ceeds from my love to you; nay, in- 
deed, by mentioning your affairs to 
me, which I am heartily ſorry for, 
ou have given me a right to ſpeak. 
Ton know beſt what friends you have 
to depend upon: but, if you have 
no other pretenſions than your merit, 
I can aſſure you, you would fail, if 
it was poſſible you could have ten 
times more merit than you have. 
And, if you love your wife, as Iam 
convinced you do, what muſt be your 
condition, in ſeeing her want the ne« 
« cellaries of life?? | 
© I know 
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I know ſeveral who 
© have ſucceeded with him in this 


ther than I would act ſuch a part, F 
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1 know. my condition is very hard; 
eries Booth ; but I have one comfort 
in it; which I will never part with, 
and that is innocence. As to the 
mere neceſfaries of life, however, it 
© is pretty difficult to deprive us of 
them; this I am ſure of, no one ean 
« want them long.“ Shes 

Upon my word, Sir,“ cries Trent, 
I did net know you had been ſo great 
* a philoſopher. But, believe me, theſe 
© matters look much leſs terrible at a 
« diſtance, thin when they are actuall 
©4 preſent. Veu will then find, Ta 
afraid, that honour hath no more 
c ſkill in eookery, than Shakeſpeare 
© tells us it hath in furgery. D n me, 
© if I do not wiſh his lordſhip loved my 
© wife as well as he doth yours! I pro- 
© miſe you I would truſt her virtue; 
© and if he ſhould get the better of it, 
I ſhould have peopfe of faſnion enough 
© to keep mie in countenan ce. 

Their ſecend bottle being now almoſt 
out, Booth, without making any anſwer, 
ealled for a bill. Trent preſt very much 
the drinking of another bottle; but 
Booth abſolutely refuſed, and preſentl 
afterwards they parted, not extremel 
well ſatisfied with each other. The 


appeared, indeed, one to the other, in 


diladvantageous lights of a very dif- 


ferent kind. Trent concluded Booth 


to be à very filly fellow; and Booth 
began fo fury x 
little better th 


a fcoundrel, 


CHAP. vIT. 


CONTAINS A LETTER, AND OTHER | 


'WATTRAS, 


7E will now return to Amelia'; 


to whom, immediately upon her 


huſband's departure to walk with Mr. 
Trent, a porter brought the following 


letter; which the immediately opened 


and read. 


ur quick diſpateh which I 
I © haye given to your firſt com- 
© mands, Will, hopes alfure you. of the 


« dhygence with which I ſhaft always - 


© obey every command that you are 
* pleaſed to rte me with. I have 
indeed, in this trifling affair, acted as 


— 


ſpe, that Trent was very 


* if my life itfelf had been at take 3 


— 
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© nay, I know not but it may be ſo: for 
this infignificant matter you was 
pleaſed to tell me, would oblige the 
© charming perſon in whoſe 
not only my happineſs, but, as I am 
© well perſuaded, my life too. Letme 
© reap therefore ſome little advantage in 
:© your eyes, as you have in mine, 2 
* this trifling occafion : for if any thing 


could add to the charms of which you 
© are miſtreſs, it would be probate that 


© amiable zeal with which you main 


* tain the cauſe of your friend. I hope, 


D 
indeed, the will de my friend and ad- 
«| yocate with the moſt lovely of her 


© ſex; as I think ſhe hath reaſon, and 


© as you was pleaſed to inſinuate ſhe 


© had been. Let me beſeech you, Ma- 


dam, let not that dear heart, whoſe 
* tenderneſs is ſo inclined to compaſſio- 
«© nate the miſeries of others, be hard- 


ened only againſt the ſufferings which 
0 


itſelf occaſions. Let not that man 
alone have reaſon to think you cruel 

who, of all others, would do the moſt 
to procure your kindneſs. How often 
have I lived over in my reflectious, 
in my dreams, thoſe two ſhort mi- 
nutes we were together ? But, alas 
how faint are theſe mimickries of the 
imagination! What would I not give 


to purchaſe the reality of ſuch àno- 


ther bleſſing ! This, Madam, is in 


our power to beſtow on the man vb 
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© hath no wiſh, no will, no fortune, nd 
heart, no life, but what are at your 
© diſpoſal. Grant me only the fayour 
© to be at Lad 's aſſembly. You 
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can have nothing to fear from in- 


dulging me with a moment's ſight, 


a moment's converſation ; I will alk 
no more. I know your dehcacy, 
and had rather die than offend it. 
Could I have feen you ſometimes, 
I believe the fear of offending you 


would have kept my love for ever 
buried in my own boſom ; but to 


be totally excluded even' from the 
fight of what my ſoul donts on, 
is what I cannot bear. It is that 
alone which hath extorted the fatal 
ſecret from me. Let that obtain your 
forgiverieſs for me. I need not ſign 
this letter, otherwiſe than with that 
«© imprefſion of my heart whieh * „ 
c jt bears; and, to conclude it in a 
form, no language hath words of de- 
© yotion ſtrong enough to tell you with 
« what truth, N. —— what zeal; 
« what adoration; IL love you.” 
e * Amcdlia 


power is 
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Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out from him : for though by the ſqueak- . 


to the end, when her trembling grew ſo 
violent, that ſhe dropt the letter, and 
had probably dropt herſelf, had not 
Mrs. Atkinſon come timely in to ſup- 
port her. | | tp 5 
© Good heavens l' cries Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, What is the matter with you, 
6 Mam nal et hnrs ff 
© I know not what is the matter, cries 
Amelia; but I have received a letter 
© at laſt from that infamous colonel.” 
Lou will Rake my opinion again 
© then, T hope, Madam, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon. But do not be fo affected; 
the letter cannot eat you, or run away 
© with you. Here it lies, I ſee; will 
you give me leave to read it? > 

+ Read it with all my heart,” cries 
Amelia, * and give me your advice how 
to act; for Jam almoſt diſtracted.” 

«© Hey-day l' ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, 
here is a piece of parchment too; what 
© is that?“ In truth, this parchment 
had dropt from the letter when Amelia 
firſt opened it; but her attention was 
ſo fixed by the contents of the letter 
itſelf, that ſhe had never read the other. 
Mrs. Atkinſon had now opened the 
parchment firſt; and, after a moment's 
peruſal, the fire flaſhed from her eyes, 
and the blood fluſhed into her cheeks, 
and ſhe cried out in a rapture, It is a 
© commiſſion for my . huſband ; upon 
© my ſoul, it is a commiſſion for my 
© huſband! and at the fame time began 
to jump about the room, in a kind of 
Frantic fit of joy. _ 

© What can be the meaning of all 


this ?* cries Amelia, under the higheſt 


degree of aſtoniſhment. 
Donot I tell you, my dear Madam, 
cries ſhe, that it is a commiſſion for 
my huſband and can you wonder at 
my being overjoyed at what I know 
© will make him ſo happy? And now 
© jt is all out. The letter is not from 
© the colonel, but from that noble lord 
of whom [I have told you ſo much. 
© But indeed, Madam, I have ſome par- 
« dons to aſk of you. However, I know 
vour goodneſs,.and Lw1lltell you all. 
© You are to know then, Madam, 


that I had not heen in the opera-houſe _ 
ſix minutes, before a maſque came 
up, and taking me by the hand, led 


me alide, I gave the maſque my 
hand; and ſeeing a lady at that time 
lay hold on Captain Booth, I took 
«© that opportunity of ſlipping away 
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ing voice, and by n to mimic 
yours, I had pretty well diſguiſed my 
u 


_own, I was ſtill afraid, if I had m 
converſation with your huſband, he 


would diſcover me. I walked there. 
fore away with this maſque to the 
upper end of the fartheſt, room, where 
we ſat down in a corner together, 
He preſently diſcovered to me, that he 
took me for you; and J ſoon after 


found out who he was: indeed, ſo 


far from attempting to diſguiſe him- 


* ſelf, he ſpoke in his own voice, and 


in his own * He now began 
O 


whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
me make whatever terms I pleaſed, 
either for myſelf or for others. By 


others, I ſuppoſe, he meant your huſ- 
band. This, however, puta thought 


into my head, of turning the preſent 


* occaſion into advantage. I told him, 
there were two kinds of perſons, the 
fallaciouſneſs of; whoſe promiſes had 


become proverbial in the world. Theſe 
were lovers, and great men. What 


© reliance then could I have on the pro- 
miſe of one, who united in himſelf 
both thoſe characters. That I had 
* ſeen a melancholy inſtance, in a very 
worthy woman of my acquaintance, 


(meaning myſelf, Madam) of his 
want of generoſity. I ſaid, I knew 
the obligations that he had to this 
woman, and the injuries he had done 
her : all which I was convinced ſhe 
forgave ; for that ſhe had ſaid the 
handſomeſt things in the world of 
him to me. He anſwered, that he 


thought he had not. been deficient in 


generolity to this lady (for Iexplained 
to him whom I meant ;) but that in- 
deed, if ſhe had ſpoke well of him to 
me, (meaning yourſelf, Madam) he 
would not fail to reward her for tuch 
an obligation. I then told him ſhe 
had married a very deſerving man, 
who had ſerved long in the army 
abroad as a private man, and who was 
a ſerjeant in the guards; that I knew 


it was ſo very eaſy for him to get him 


a commiſſion, that I ſhould not think 
he had any honour or goodneſs in the 


© world, if he neglected it, I declared 


c 


of 


this ſtep muſt be a preliminary to any 


good opinion he muſt ever hope for 


ent love to me; but it 
vas rather in the ſtile of a great man 
of the preſent age, than of an Ar- 
In ſhort, he laid his 
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*-of mine. I then profeſſed the great- 


> aa friendſhip to that lady, (in which 


J am convinced” you will think me 
© ſerious) and aſſured him he would 
« give me one of the higheſt pleaſures, 
in letting me be the inſtrument of 
© doing her fuch a ſervice. He pro- 
© miſed me in a moment to do what you 
© ſee, Madam, he hath ſince done. And 
to you I ſhall always think myſelf” 
«indebted for it. | 
I know not how you are indebted 
© to me, cries Amelia. Indeed, I 
am very glad of any good fortune 
© that can attend poor Atkinſon; but 
6. TI withit had been obtained ſome other 
© way, Good heavens l what muſt be 
© the conſequence of this ? What muſt 
* this lord think of me, for liſtening to 
© the mention of love; nay, for making 
© any terms with him? for what muſt 
© he ſuppoſe thoſe terms mean? Indeed, 
© Mrs. Atkinſon, you carried it a great 
© deal too far. No wonder he had the 
© aſſurance to write to me in the man- 
© ner he hath done. It is too plain what 
© he conceives of me, and who knows 
« what he may ſay to others. You may 
© have blown up my reputation by your 
© behaviour.” 
How is that poſlible?* anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon. Is it not in my 


power to clear up all matters? If you 


© will but give me leave to make an ap- 

c ee in your name, I will meet 

© him myſelf, and declare the whole 

« ſecret to him.” a 

© will conſent to no ſuch appoint- 

ment, cries Amelia. I am heartily 
© ſorry Jever conſented to practiſe any 


© deceit. I plainly ſee the truth of what 
© Dr. Harriſon hath often told me, that 


© if one ſteps ever ſo little out of the 
© ways of virtue and - innocence, we 
© know not how we may {lide ; for all 
© the ways of vice are a ſlippery de- 
« ſcent.” . 

That ſentiment,” cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, is much older than Dr. Harri- 
« ſon. Omne vitium in procliwvi et. 


However new or old it is, I find it 
is true, cries Amelia. But pray tell 


* meall, though I tremble to hear it. 
Indeed, my dear friend, ſaid Mrs. 


Atkinſon, you are terrified at nothing. 
Indeed, indeed, you are too great a 


© prude.” | 2 
I do not know what you mean b 


* prudery,' anſwered Amelia. I hall 
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© never be aſhamed of the ſtricteſt regard 
to decency, to reputation, and to that 
honour in which the deareſt of all hu- 
© man creatures hath his ſhare. But 
pray give me the letter, there is an 
« expreſſion” in it which alarmed me 
« when I read it. Pray, what doth he 
© mean by his two ſhort minutes, and 
© by purchaſing the reality of ſuch ano- 
© ther bleſhng?)' ß hag 55 

Indeed: I know not what he means 
by two minutes, cries Mrs. Atkinſon; 
© unleſs he calls two hours ſo; for we 
© were not together much leſs. And as 
* forany bleſſing he had, I am a ſtranger 
© to it. Sure, I hope you have a better 


opinion of me, than to think I granted 


© him the laſt favour. | 

© I do not know what favours you 
© granted him, Madam, anſwered 
Amelia peeviſhly; but I am ſorry you 
granted him any in my name.. 

Upon my word, cries Mrs. At- 
© kinſon, you uſe me pans” and it 
is an uſage I did not expect at your 
© hands: nor do I know that I have 
© deſerved it, I am ſure I went to the 
© maſquerade with no other view than 
to oblige you; nor did I ſay or do 
any thing there which any woman, 
who is not the moſt confounded prude 
upon earth, would have ſtarted at on 
a much leſs occaſion than what in- 
duced me. Well, I declare upon my 
ſoul then, that, if I was a man, ra- 
ther than be married to a woman 
who makes ſuch a fuſs with her vir- 
tue, I would wiſh my wife was with- 
out ſuch a troubleſome companion,” 
Very poſſibly, Madam, theſe may 
be your ſentiments,” cries Amelia; 
and I hope they are the ſentiments of 
© your hulband.* 1 N 

I defire, Madam, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, * you would not reflect on my 
© huſband. He is a worthy man, and 
© as brave a man as yours ; yes, Ma- 
dam, and he is now as much a cap- 
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She ſpoke theſe words with ſo loud a 
voice, that Atkinſon, who was acci- 
dentally going up ſtairs, heard them; 
and being ſurprized at the angry tone 
of his 7 Ho voice, he entered the room, 


and with a look of much aſtoniſhment _ 


begged to know what was the matter. 
© The matter, my dear, cries Mrs. 
Atkinſon, * is, that I have gota com- 
e miſſion for you, and your good old 
- 11 2 | t «friend 


\- 
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<. friend here is angry with me for 
c getting +. EL y . 

© I have not ſpirits enow, cries A- 
melia, © to anſwer you as you deſerve ; 
© and, if I had, you are below my 
4 an er. . 8&3 - | 'S 

© do not knaw, Mrs. Booth, an- 
fwered the other, © whence this great 
£ ſuperiority over me is derived; but, 
© if your virtue gives it you; I would 
© have you to know, Madam, that I 
«© deſpiſe a prude, as much as you can 
do a —. i | #4 

© Though you have ſeveral times, 
cries Amelia, * inſulted me with that 
« word, I fcorn to give you any ill 
© language in return. If you deſerve 
„ any bad appellation, you know it, 
© without my telling it you.“ 
Poor Atkinſon, who was more frigh- 
tened than he had ever been in his life, 
did all he could to procure peace. He 
fell upon his knees to his wife, and 
begged her to compoſe herſelf; for, in- 
deed, the ſeemed to be in a moſt furious 


e. | 
; "While he was inthis poſture, Booth; 
who had knocked fo gently at the door; 
for fear of diſturbing his wife, that he 
had not been lieard in the tempeſt, came 
into the room. The moment Amelia 
ſaw him, the tears, which had been ga- 
thering for ſome time, burſt in a tor- 
rent from her eyes; which, however, ſne 
endeavoured to conceal with her hand- 
kerchief, The entry of Booth turned 
all in an inſtant into a ſilent picture; 
in which, the firſt figure which ſtruck 
the eyes of the captain, was the ſer- 
jeant on his knees to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried, « What is 
the meaning of this? but received no 
anſwer. He then caſt his eyes towards 
Amelia; and plainly diſcerning her 
condition, he ran to her, and ina very 
tender phraſe begged toknow what was 
the matter. To which ſhe anſwered, 
Nothing, my dear; nothing, my dear; 
nothing of any conſequence.” He re- 
plied, that he would know ; and then 


turned to Atkinſon, and aſked the ſame 


queſtion. 
| Atkinſon anſwered, © Upon my ho- 
© nour, Sir, I know nothing of it. 
* Something hath paſſed hetween Ma- 
« dam and my wife; but what it is, 
© I know no more than your honour.” 
* Your wife, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
+ hath uſed me cruclly ill, Mr, Booth, 
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If yon muſt he ſatisfied; that is he 


© whole matter. Tr 
Booth rapt out à great oath, and 


cried, It is impoſſible 5 my wife is 


* not capable of uſing any one ill. 
Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her 
knees to her huſband, and cried, © For 


© Heaven's ſake, do not throw yourſelf 


into a paſſion ! Some few words have 


« paſt; perhaps I may bem the wrong.” 
© Damnation ſeize me, if I think fo. - 
cries Booth. © And I wiſh whoever 


© hath drawn. theſe tears from your 


© eyes, may pay it with as many drope 
© of their 3 blood. n 5 

© You fee; Madam, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, you have your bully to take 
© your part; fo, I ſuppoſe, you will 
© uſe your triumph“ 

Amelia made no anſwer ; but till 
kept hold of Booth, who, in a violent 


v3 


rage, cried out, My Amelia triumph 


© over {ſuch a wretch as thee | What 


can lead thy infolence to ſuch pre- 


© ſumption I—Serjeant, I defire you 
© will take that moniter out of the 
room, or I cannotanſwer for myſelf,” 

The ſerjeant was beginning to beg 
his wife to retire, (for he perceived 
very plainly, that ſhe had, as the phraſe 


is, taken a ſip too much that evening) 


when, with a rage little ſhort of mad- 
neſs, ſhe cried out, And do you tame- 
ly ſee me inſulted in ſuch a manner, 
© now that you are a gentleman and 
© upon a footing with him ?* | 
It is lucky for us all, perhaps, an- 
ſwered Booth, that he is not my 
equal. | ; 
« You lye, ſirrah, ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, he is every way your equal; he 
is as good a gentleman as yourſelf, 
and as much an officer. No, I re- 
tract what I ſay ; he hath not the ſpi- 
rit of a gentleman, nor of a man nei- 
ther, or he would not bear to ſee his 
wife inſulted.” 

Let me beg of you, my dear, cries 
the ſerjeant, to go with me and com- 
© poſe yourſelf.? | b 

© Go with thee, thou wretch, cnes 
ſhe, looking with the utmoſt diſdair 
upon him; © no, nor ever ſpeak to thee | 
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more.“ At which words ſhe burſt 
out of the room: and the ſerjeant, 


without ſaying a word, followed her. 
A very tender and -pathetic ſcene 
now paſſed between Booth and his wife, 
in which, when ſhe was 2 little com- 
| poled, 
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poſed, ſhe related to him the whole 
ſible for her otherwiſe to account for 
the quarrel which he had ſeen, Booth 


on the-flooh--.. 1... 4s 588 

Amelia having emptied her mind to 
her huſband, and obtained his faithful 
promiſe that he would not reſent the 
affair to my lord, was pretty well com- 
poſed, and began to relent a little to- 
wards Mrs. Atkinſon; but Booth was 


declared he would leave her houſe the 
next morning; which they both ac- 
cordingly did, and immediately ac- 
commodated themſelves with conve- 
nient apartments within a few doors of 
their friend the doctor. 


An 


CONTAINING SOME. THINGS WOR- 


\ JOTWITHSTANDING the 


LN. exchange of his lodgings, Booth 
did not forget to ſend an excuſe to Mr. 


Trent, of whoſe converſation he had 


taken a full ſurfeit the preceding even- 


_ 5 
That day, in his walks, Booth met 


with an old brother- officer, who had 
ſerved with him at Gibraltar, and was 
on half-pay as well as himſelf. He 
had not, indeed, had the fortune of 
being broke with his regiment, as was 
Booth; but had gone out, as they call 
it, on half- pay as a lieutenant, a rank 


to which he had riſen in five and thirty 


cars, 


This honeſt gentleman, after ſome 
diſcourſe with Booth, defired him to 


lend him half a crown; which he aſ- 
| ſured him he would faithfully pay the 


next day, when he was to receive ſome 
money 85 his ſiſter. This ſiſter was 
the widow of an officer that had been 
killed in the ſea- ſervice; and ſhe and 
her brother lived together, on their joint 
ſtock, out of which, they maintained 
likewiſe an old mother, and two of 
the ſiſter's children, the eldeſt of which 
was about nine years old. You muſt 


know, ſaid the old lieutenant, (I 


f have been diſappointed this mornin 
by an old ſcoundrely who ke 
* fifteen per cent. for advancing my 
* liſter's penſion; but I have now got 
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| but Boot way of thinking.“ 
ſo highly incenſed with her, that he 


now, that he will not 
acquaintance; and yet I ſhould be 


* 
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an honeſt fellow, who hath promiſed 
it me to-morrow, at ten per cent. 


* And enough too of all gonſcience,* + 


Na 1 > cries Booth. 
was now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay 


Why, indeed, Ithink ſo too, an- . 


ſwered the other, © conſidering it is ſure 
to de paid one time or other. To ſay 
. © the truth, it is a little hard the geo- 


vernment doth not pay thoſe penſions 


better; for my ſilter's bath been dus 


* almoſt theſe two years: that is my 


Booth anſwered, he was aſhamed to 


refuſe him ſuch a ſum; © But, upon 
my ſoul, {aid he, I have not a fin- 


* gle halfpenny in my pocket; for 1 


adm in a worſe condition, if oſſible, 


© than yourſelf; for I have loſt all my 


money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr. 


Trent, whom you remember at Gib- 
© raltar, fifty pounds. 5 

© Remember him ! yes, d—n bim, 1 
remember him very well, cties the 
old gentleman, though he will not re- 
« member me. He is grown ſo great 
ak to his old 


* aſhamed of myſelf to be great in ſuch - 
© a manner. | 5 7 
© What manner do you mean ?” crĩies 
Booth a little eagerly. 72 oh 
* Why, pimping, anſwered the other. 
© He is pimp in ordinary to my lord - 
, who keeps his family; or how + 


_ © the devil he liyes elſe Ido not know, 


« for his place is not worth three hun- 


dred pounds a year, and he and his + 


© wife ſpend a thouſand at leaſt. But 
© ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which I believe 
if you was to call a bawdy-houſe, 
© you would not miſname it. But 
du me, if I had not rather be an 
honeſt man, and walk on foot, with 
holes in my ſhoes, as I do now, or go 
without a dinner, as I and all my fa- 
mily will to-day, than ride in a cha- 
riot, and feaſt by ſuch means. I am 
honeſt Bob Bound, and always will 
© be; that is my way of thinking: and - 
© there is no man ſhall call me other» - 
« wile; for if he doth, I will knock him 
down for a lying raſcal; that is my 
way of thinking.” | 
And a very good way of thinking 
too, cries Booth, * However, you # 
ſhall not want a dinner to-day ; for 
if you will go home with me, I will 
lend you a crown'with all my heart.” 
© Look'e,” ſaid the old man, if it 
be any wiſe inconyenientto you, I will 
| | © not 
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not have it; for I will never rob ano- 


© that is my way of thinking.“ 


Pooh, ſaid Booth, never mention 


ſuch a trifle twice between you and 


© me, Beſides, you ſay you can Pay w_ 
e 


© me to-morrow ; and I promi 
© that will be the ſame thing.“ 
They then walked together to Booth's 


you 


Jodgings, where Booth, from Amelia's | 


pocket, gave his friend double the little 
ſum he had aſked. Upon which the old 
gentleman ſhook: him heartily by the 
Lend, and repeating- his intention of 
paying him the next day, made the beſt 
of his way to a butcher's, whence he 
carried off a leg of mutton to a family 
that had lately kept Lent without any 
religious merit. 

When he was gone, Amelia aſked her 


_ huſband who that old gentleman was. 


Booth anſwered, he was one of the ſcan- 
dals of his country. That the Duke 
of Marlborough had about thirty years 
before made him an enſign from a pri- 
vate man, for very particular merit; 
and that he had not long ſince gone out 
of the army with a broken heart, upon 
having ſeveral boys put over his head, 
He then gave her an account of his fa- 
mily, which he had heard from the old 
gentleman in their way to his houſe, and 
with which we have already in a con- 
eiſe manner acquainted the reader. 
. © Good heayens!* cries Amelia, 
* what are our great men made of 
© are they in reality a diſtin ſpecies 
from the reſt of mankind ? are they 
© born without hearts ?? 
One would indeed ſometimes,” cries 
Booth, be inclined to think ſo. In 
c truth, they have no perfect idea of 
© thoie common diftreſies of mankind 
* which are far removed from their own 
© ſphere, Compaſſion, if thoroughly 
* examined, will, I believe, appear to 
be the fellow-feeling only of men of 
the ſame rank and degree of life for 
* one another, on account of the evils 
to which they themſelves are liable. 
Our ſenſations are, I am afraid, very 
cold towards thoſe who are at a great 


' 
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1 diſtance from us; and whoſe calami- 
© ther man of his dinner, to eat myſelf: 


ties can conſequently never reach us. 
I remember, cries Amelia, a ſen- 


am a man myſelf, and my heart is in- 
tereſted in whatever can befal the ref 
of mankind, That is the ſentiment 
of a good man, and whoever thinks 
otherwiſe is a bad one. 5 

© I have often told you, my dear 
Emily, cries Booth, that all men, 
as well the beſt as the worſt, act alike 
from the principle of ſelf- love. Where 
benevolence therefore is the upper- 
moſt paſſion, ſelf-love dire&s you to 

— it by doing good, and by re- 
Feving the diſtreſſes of others; for 


But where ambition, avarice, pride, 
or any other paſſion, governs the man, 
and keeps his benevolence down, the 
miſeries of all other men affect him 


a ſtone. And thus the man and his 


c feeling or compaſſion.“ 
I have often wiſhed, my dear,” cries 


Amelia, to hear you converſe with Dr. 


* Harriſon on this ſubject; for I am 


© ſure he would convince you, though 


© I cannot, that there are really ſuch 


© things as religion and virtue.“ 


This was not the firſt hint of this 
kind which Amelia had given, for ſhe 
ſometimes apprehended from his diſ- 
courſe that he was little better than an 
atheiſt ; a conſideration which did not 


diminiſh her affection for him, but 


gave her great uneaſineſs. On all ſuch 
occaſions, Booth immediately turned 
the diſcourle to ſome other ſubject; for 
though he had in other points a great 


opinion of his wife's capacity, yet as a 


divine or a philoſopher, he did not hold 
her in a very reſpectable light, nor did 
he lay any great ſtreſs on her {ſentiments 
in ſuch matters. He now therefore gave 
a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and 
began to talk of affairs below the dig- 


. nity of this hiſtory, 


END OF THE TENTH BOOK, 


timent of Dr. Harriſon's, which he 
told me was in ſome Latin book: T 


they are then in reality your own. 


no more than they would a ſtock or 


ſtatue have often the ſame degree of 
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CHAP, I. 


CONTAINING A VERY POLITE 
"SE SUD 


WS E will now. look back to 
WW ſome perſonages, who, 


| though not the principal 
4 Þ characters in this hiſtor ry, 

hg have yet made too eon 
derable. a. * — in it to be abruptly 
dropt. And theſe are Colonel James 
ang his lady. 

This fond couple never met till din- 
ner the day after the maſquerade, when 
they happened to be alone together in 
an anti-chamber before the arrival ug 
the reſt of the company. 

The converſation, began with the co- 
lonel's ſaying, I hope, Madam, you 
got no cold laſt night at the maſque- 
* rade?* Towhich the lady anſwered 
by uch the ſame kind of queſtion. 

They then ſat together near five mi- 
nutes without opening their mouths to 
each other. At laſt Mrs, James ſaid, 
. + Bragg, Sir, who was that maſque with 

« you in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? 


How could you expoſe. yourſelf. by 


walking with ſuch a trollo 71705 public; 

* for certainly no woman of any figure 
would appear there in ſuch a dreſs. 
© You ere Mr. James, I never in- 
© terferewith your affairs; but I would, 
© methinks, 1 my own fake, if I was 
vou, preſerve a litl decency in "8 


face of the world.“ 


Upon my word, ſaid James, © 1 do 
not know whom you.mean, A wo- 


. . may in ſuch 3 dreſs might ſpeak to 
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< people ſpeak to me at a maſquerade. 
But 1 promiſe you I ſpoke to no wo- 
man acquaintance there that I know 
6 of. Indeed, I now recollect there was 
a woman in adreſs of a ſhepherdeſs; 
and there was another aukward thing 
6 
o 


R 


in a blue domino that plagued me a 
little; but I ſoon got rid of them. 

And I ſuppoſe 
© lady in the blue 

Not I, I aſſure you, ſaid James. But 
pray, why do you aſk me theſe queſ- 
tions? It looks ſo like jealouſy.” 

« Jealouſy l' cries ſhe; © I jealous ! 
© no, Mr. James, I ſhall never be jea- 
« lous, I promiſe you, eſpecially of the 
© lady in the blue domino; for, to 
© knowledge, the deſpiſes you of all the 
+ human race.” 

I Lamheartily gladof i it, faid James; 
© for I never ſaw ſuch a tall aukward 
© monſter in my life.” 

That is a very cruel way of telling 
c me ou knew me. | 

| ou, Madam, ſaid 3 
© was in a black domino. 
elt is not ſo unuſual a thing, I be- 
lieye, you yourſelf know, to change 
dreſſes. I own I did it to diſcover 
ſome of your tricks. I did not think 

you i have diſtinguiſhed the an 

OR monſter ſo well. 

V pon my ſoul,” ſaid James, * if it 
© was you, I did not even ſuſpect it 3 ſo 

ou ought not to be offended at wie | 

9 laid ignorantly.” - 
Indeed, Sir, cries the, * you can» 
© not offend me by any thing you can 
« ſay to my face; no, by my ſoul, I 
« deſpiſe 


ou do not know the 
omino neither? 


* b 


dee 


AME. 
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7 the ubject of your converſation a- 


n Igeſire I may 


© not be afraid of meeting them for 
© fear of their inſults: that I may not 
be told by a dirty trollop, you make 
me the ſubje& of your wit amongſt 
them, of which it ſeems I am the fa- 
vourite topic. Though you have mar- 
ried a tall aukward monſter, Mr. 
James, I think the hath a right to be 
© treated, as your wife, with reſpect at 
CE leaſt. Indeed, I ſhall never require 
t any more: indeed, Mr. James, I ne- 
© yer ſhall. I think a wife hath a title 
4 to that. | 1 
Who told you this, Madam?“ ſaid 
James. . 
« Your ſlut, ſaid ſhe, © your wench, 
'4 your ſhepherdeſs.* vs OS 

By all that's ſacred,” cries James, 
© I do not know who the ſheplierdefs 
£4 Was. 71 1 1711 ' 3 

By all that's ſacred then, ſays the, 
6 ſhe told me fo, and I am convinced 
* ſhe told me the truth. But I do not 
wonder at your denying it; for that 
© is equally conſiſtent with honouras to 
© behave in ſuch a manner to a wife 
«-who ts a gentlewoman. I hope you 
4 wilt allow me that, Sir. Becauſe 1 
„had not quite ſo great a fortune, I 
© hope you do not think me beneath 
vou, or that you did me any honour 
in marrying me. I am come of as 
good a dal as yourſelf, Mr. James; 
© and if my brother knew how you 
© treated me, he would not bear it.” 

© Do you threaten me with your bro- 
s ther, Madam ?* faid James. 

© I'wilt not be ill-treated, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, 

Nor I neither, Madam, “ cries he; 
and therefore I defire you will pre- 
s pare to go into the country to-mor- 
row morning.” 


c Indeed, Sir,” ſaid the, &] mall not. 


„ „ „ „ „„ 


© By Heavens, Madam, but you 


ſhall,” anſwered he: Iwill have my 
© coach at the door to-morrow morn- 


* ing by ſeven; and you ſhall either 


. ; ? 


1 $5000 it or be carried.” Gs 

« Th Sir, you are not in ear- 
s neſt,” 12 ſhe. | | 
Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, 
but I am in earneſt, and reſolved; 
and into the country you go to- 


© morrow.' 


* 


_ the, 4 Ms. 
ſo barbarous to deny me the plea. 


LELA. 


r deſpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, 
you would not make me 


© But wh into the country," Raid 
42 Why will you be 


© ſyres of the town? 


— 


* Becauſe you interfere with my 


pleaſures, cried James; which 1 
have told you long ago I would not 
ſubmit to. It is enough for fond 
couples to have theſe ſcenes together, 
T thought we had been upon a better 
faeting, and had cared too ligtle for 
each other to become mutual plagues, 
I thought you had been ſatis fied with 
the full liberty of doing what you 
C pleaſe,” | fed 

80 Jam; I defy you to ſay I have 
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_ © ever given you any uneaſineſs.“ 


How, cries he, © have you not juſt 
now upbraided me with what you 
© heard at the maſquerade? 


© I own,?-ſaid ſhe, -* to be inſulted 


© by ſuch a creature to my face ſtung 


me to the foul. I muſt have had no 


© ſpirit to bear the inſults of ſuch an 
© animal. Nay, ſhe ſpoke of you with 
© equal eontempt. Wheever ſhe is, I 


.< promiſe you, Mr. Booth is her fa- 


c yourite. But, indeed, ſhe is un- 
© worthy any one's regard: for ſhe be- 
haved like an arrant dragoon. 
Hang her, eries the colonel, 1 
< know nothing of her.“ l 
« Well, but Mr, James, I am fure 
© you will not ſend me into the coun- 
* try, Indeed, I will not go into the 
ö 
If you was a reaſonable woman,” 
cries James, perhaps I ſhould not de- 
< fire it: and, on one conſideration—" 
Come, name your eonſideration, 
ſaid ſne. | | 
© Let me firſt experience your diſ- 


© cernment,” {aid he. Come, Molly, 


let me try your judgment. Can you 
« gueſs at any woman of your ac- 
6 quaintance that I like ?* © + | 
Sure, ſaid ſhe, it cannot be Mrs. 
© Booth l 3 - 
And why not Mrs. Booth?” an- 
ſwered he. Is the not the fineſt wo- 
man in the world? 
c Very far from it, replied ſhe, in 


my opinion.?“ 


bi Pray what faults, ſaid he, * can 


£ you find in her? 

© In the firſt place, eries Mrs. James 
t her eyes are too large; and ſhe ha 
4 a look with them that I do not know 
© how to deſcribe; but I know F'90 
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not like it. Then her eyebrows hre © Nayſ/T do not much le him my- 
too large; therefore, indeed, the dotn ſelf,” faid e. '* He is not indeed at 


all in her power to remedy this with all ſuch a fort of man as 1 ſhould 
* her pincers: fox if it was not for like; but I theugbt he had been ge- 
« thoſe, her — would be pre- nerally'allowed te be handſome.” 
poſterous. | 
« proportioned as it is, has a viſible! '* with a noſe like the proboſcis of an 
* ſcar on one ſide. Her neck likewiſe elephant, with the ſhoulders of a por- 
is too protuberant for the genteel ter, and the legs pt a chairman? the 
« frze, eſpecially as the laces herſelf: fellow has not in the leaſt the look of 
for no woman in my opinion can be a gentleman j and one would rather 
0 e e is not entirelx flat be- think. he had followed the plough 
bs Wa 


fore. And laſtly, the is both too „ than the camp all his life.“ 


£ ſhort and too tall. Well, you may * Nay, now I proteſt? "ſaid ſhe, © „ 
« Jaugh, Mr. James, I know what I **< think you do Ein in ute. He is 
mean, though I canner well expreſs genteel enough, in my opinion. It 
it. I mean, that ſhe is too tall for is true, indeed, he is not quite of the 
a pretty woman, and too ſhort for a moſt delicate make; but whatever he 
© fine woman. There is ſuch a thing is, I am convinced ſhe thinks him 


© as a:kind of inſipid medium, a kind . the fineſt man in the World.? 

© of ſomething that is neither one thing © I cannot believe it, anſwered he 
or another, I know not how to ex- peeviſhly. But will you invite her 
0 pu it more clearly; but when I ſay © to dinner here to-morrow ?* 

* {uch a one is a pretty woman, a © With all my heart, and as often 
« pretty thing, a pretty creature, you as you pleaſe, anſwered ſne. But 

* know very well I mean a little wo- © I have ſome fav6urs to afk of you. 
man; 3 lay ſuch a one is © Firſt, I muſt hear no more of going 
© a very fine woman, a very fine per- © out of town till I pleaſe. 
* (on'of a woman, to be ſure I muſt + - Very well, cried he. + 
mean a tall woman. Now a woman In the next place, ſaid ſhe; <T muſt . 
© that is between both, is certainly have two hundred guineas within 
neither the one nor the other. theſe two or three das ; 


Well, I own,” ſaid he, © you hve * Well, I agree to that too, an- 
* rity; but with all theſe, imperfec- © of town, too, I go to Tunbridge, I | 
© tions, I cannot help hiking her. ninũſt upon that; and from Tunbridge + 


explained yourſelf with great dexte- ſwered he. 


That you need not tell me, Mr. I go to Bath, poſitively to Bath, 


James, anſwered the lady; for that ' And I promiſe you faithfully T wil | 


I knew before yon deſired me to in- do all in my power to carry Mrs. 
' © vite her to your houſe. And never- + Booth with m.. 
©. theleſs, did not I, like an obedient On that condition, anſwered he, 


_ © wife, comply with your deſires ? did + * I promiſe you, you thall go wherever 


* I make any objection to the party you pleaſe; And to ſhew you I will 


* you propoſed for the maſquerade, © eyen-prevent your wiſhes by my . 


though I knew very well your mo- neroſity, as ſoon as I receive the 
tive? what can the beſt of wives do * thoufand pounds, whieh I am going 


* more? To procure yon ſucceſs is not * to take up on one of my eſtates, you 


* 


in my power; and if I may give you © ſhall have two hundred more. 


© my opinion, I believe you never will She thanked him with a low courtſey ; my 
| | and he was in ſuch good-humour, that 
Is her virtue fo very impregnable ? he offered to kiſs her. To this kiſs ſne 


© ſucceed with her.” 1 


faid he, with a ſneer.. coldly turned her cheek, and then flirt- 
Her virtue, anſwered Mrs. James, ing her fan, ſaid, * Mr. James, there 


bath the beſt guard in the world, is one thing I forgot to mention to 


© which is à moſt violent love for her yon: I chink you intend to get a com- 


the colonel; It is impoſſible ſhe ſhould take my advice, I know this will not 
haye ſo little taſte, or, indeed, ſo lit- „ oblige his wife; and beſides, I am 
* tle delicacy, as to like ſuch a fellow,” « poſitive ſhe 2 <a to go with him. 


* 


- 
: 
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hen her noſe, as well: * ie handſome!” eries James; what, Kb 


* + &@% vo 


* - 4 


%. 


Nas”. 2 ' © © miſhon in ſome regiment Abroad for 
- © All pretence and affeRation,' cries this young man, Now if you-would. - 


; ut \ 
- 
L : 
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But if vou can provide for bim in who had been au offlcer In the army, 


s ſome 


regiment at home, I know ſhe and was now on balf-pay, * All the 


© will dearly love you for it; and when favour I aſk, my 


< he is ordered to quarters, ſhe will be 
C left a Yorkſhire or Scot- 
c land, I think, is as good a diſtance 
5 as either of the Indies. : 
Well, I will do what I can,“ an- 
fwered James: but I cannot aſk any 
s thing yet; for I got two places of a 
$ —. a year each for two of my 
b footmen, within this fortnight.” 
At this inſtant-a violent knock at 
the door ſignified the-arrival of their 
company; upon which, both huſhand 
and wife put on their beſt Jooks to re- 
ceive their gueſts; and, from their be- 
haviour to each other during the reſt of 
the day; a ſtranger might have con- 
cluded he had been in company with 
the fondeſt couple in the uniyerſe. 


ERK, 
MATTERS POLITICAL. | 


YI EFORE.: ve return to Booth, we 
will relate a ſcene in which Doctor 
Harriſon' was concerned, . 
This good man, whilſt in the coun- 
try, happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood o 'a nobleman of his acquain- 
tance, and whom he knew to have very 
conſiderable intereſt with the miniſters 
At that time. 0 ee 
The doctor, who was very well 
known to this nobleman, took this op- 
portunity of payi him a viſit in order 
to recommen 


„ lad. he, is, 
that this gentleman may be again ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 
your lordfhi 
think I wou 


I am convinced 
will do me the juſtice to 
ould not aſk for a worthleſs 
erſon; but; indeed, the young man 
mean, hath very extraordinary me- 
rit. He was at the fiege of Gibraltar, 
in which he behaved with diſtingu 
ry; and was dangerouſly 
wounded at two ſeveral times in the 
ſervice of his country, 
that he is at preſent in great neceſſity, 
and hath a wife and ſeveral children, 
for whom he hath no other means 
of providing; and if it will recom- 
rther to your Jordſhip's 
favour, his wife, I believe, is one of - 
the beſt and worthieſt of all her ſex.” 
L As to that,“ my dear doctor, cries 
the nobleman, I ſhall make no doubt. 
Indeed, any feryice I ſhall do the gen- 
tleman will be upon your account. 
As to neceſſity, it is the plea of fo 
many, that it is im 


I will add, 


ſible to ſerve 
regard to the 
perſonal merit of theſe inferior oth- 
cers, I believe, I need not tell you 
that it is very little regarded. But if 
ou recommend him, let the perſon 
what he will, I am convinced it 
will be done: for I know it is in your 
power at preſent to aſk 
matter than this“. 
© I depend entirely upon your lord- 
wn he door? | 
ndeed, my worthy friend,” replied 
poor Booth to his favour. the lord, I Will not take a merit to 


for a greater 


Nor did he much doubt of his ſucceſs, myſelf, which will fo little belong tg 


the favour he was to aſk being a very 


You are to depend on yourſelf. 


wall one, aud to which he thought the 5 It falls out very luckily too at this 
ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a title, © time, when you have it in your power 
The doctor's name ſoon gained him ( ſo greatly to oblige us. 
an admiſſion to the preſence of this great 
3 who indeed received him with cries the doctor. 


much courteſy and politeneſs; not fa” 


© What, my lord, is in my power!“ 


Lou certainl know anſwered his 


ch perhaps from any particular re- lordſhip, © how hard Colonel Trowp- 
[267 und . 100 


to the ſacred function, nor from 


ington is run at your town, in the elec- 


- any reſpect to the doctor's perſonal .ne- tidn of a mayor; they tell me, it will 

rit, as xrom- ſome conſiderations which be a very near thing, unleſs you join 
the reader will perhaps gueſs anon. us. But we know it is in yoπiꝛ power 

After many ceremonials, and ſome pre- to do the buſineſs, and turn the ſeale. 


doctor opened his buſineſs, and told the. 
great may, that he was come to him to 


{elf # fayour for 4 young geatiemayy 


"Fl 


I heart your name mentioned the 
© other day on that account; and 1 
. br 
ive us your intereſt. 
FS is © Sure; 


1 do not think it 


Ld 
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t Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, 
you are not in eartieft | in aſking my 

it intereſt for the cblonel? ? 
Indeed 1 am, anſwered the peer. 
8 Why mould you doubt it?? a 
For many: reaſons,” anſwered the 
doctor. Firſt, I am an old friend and 

A 2 of Mr. Fairkeld, as 
ur tordſhip, I believe, very el 
4 The little intereſt, therefore, 
x that I have, you may be aſſured, will 
© go in his favonr. Indeed I do not con- 
cern my N theſe affuirs, for T 
omes my cloth ſo to 
. do. But as far as I think it decent to 
© intereſt myſelf, it will certainly be on 
the fide of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I 
© ſhould do fo, if I was. acquainted 


5 ” with bath the gentlemen only by re- 


tation; the one being a neighbour- 
8 ing gentleman, of a very large eſtate, 
.* a yery ſober and ſenſible man, of 
Kknon probĩty and attachment to the 
t true intereſt of his country: the 
other is a mere Granger, 2 boy, à fol- 
b dier of fortune j and, as far as I cah 
diſcern from the little converſation 1 
-© have had witk him, of a very ſhal- 
15 low capacity, and no education.“ 
No education! my dear friend,” 
eries the nobleman: Why, he hat h 
been edncated in half the courts of 
161 Europe. 1 
ey, Perhaps ſo, my lord, nafwered the: 
-dottor 5 but I hall always be ſo great 
n pedant as to call a man of no learn- 
ic itig, a man of nd education, And 
from my own knowledge, I can aver, 
© that I am perſuaded there is ſcarce 4 
foot ſoldier in the army more illiterate 
chan the colonel,” | . 
Wyp, as to Latin and Si 
2 know, replied the lord, (they ure 
© not much uired/in the army: 
lt may be ſo,' ſaid the doftor. 
Then let ſuch perſons Keep to their 
© own-profelſion. © It is a very low civil 
© capacity indeed for which an illiterate 
„man tan be qualified. And to ſpeak * 
9 plain ttui 
* eitel to We celan you. would do 


= / - as] lon 


a colour of truth“ 


IF your lordſhip ie a2 


© don his name with your reeoinmer 
* tion, after what you have ſaith, hb 
« would perhaps neret ger profided for 


as he lives,” | REA 
Is his own merit; as; my v lord, nd 
4 recommendation: 3” cries the doctor. 
« My dear, dear Sir; eries "Ys "other; 
: Fey the merit of a fubaltern öf- 
4 er! | 
++ Surely, my lend: eries the Göser, 
# it is the! make which thould recom- 
„mend him to the poſt of a ſubalterk 
* ' And it is # merit which will 
c ' hereafter qualify him to 'ſerve hid 
* country in 4 higher capacity, "And I 
* 0 N you b: this young man, that 
© he hath not only a; heart, but i 
«i Kr too. 4 I have been 
© told'by thoſe Who Kory judges, that be = 
1 'is 4 is age an 8 officer.“ "8 
* probably! eries my = | 
© and there are abundance with 
* fame merit, and the ſume « qual 
tions, who wanta'morſel of 
« 'themſelves and their families." 5 4g 
t is an infatholt 
< nation,” wries the doctor; 


c ' heartily forry it ean be ſaid even (ich 
£601 Ho can it be nr 

Par. 1 Do you th it is 

WY 


vide for all men hf merit?“ 5 
© © Yes, ſurely GL, 15 lad eas 


« And very ell 

3130 How, N bring the lord. i 
on my word 1 ſhall be Ee ks 
for thoſe 


| be 
A 55 "abt providi 

+ wh bow nene. The Mer of _ | 
ura capacit Vare not; T am ifrs 95 
1 de 5 'that e 1 
0 ſtarve a Sith als 
< lf fuffer a ſet of + 


: 'eat their bre“ + © 
i Ape 


5 > ek 
lordhip. - "he "thineivca I Fo | 
©. Plato's commonwealth, Wi ich 
eee ey 


iY | 
A 
4 9 
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An 


c £m amuſed o 
oliticks which are „ 4 2 
"the ſtate of 7 . 1 
«Sure, | 0 
4 we hae Fre of" ates where 1 


© well-to adviſe him to decline an at- © trines have been p 11 ice. 5 | 

2 tempt, in 1 Jam certain he hath- js your lordfhip's on of Rome in 

0 my rohabſlity of ſucceſs. 173 ws * ? 5 the earlier ages of t © corimenwalth, : 
| ell; Sir,“ faid che lord, * if you '< of 3 and yen 5 * 2 

0; * reſolved ue its, I muſt d. n ſom riods of it. K 1 
freely with you, and tell you ire as de Ae es the Tor, tall 

* Fcarinot ſerde you your affuir. Nay, * © theſe notions art öbſolete and 

it will be the tot thong I can de, o . fince titploded: / Te pad rays rae 


mold my —— for it I * men- 


8 R drawn from the 


ks _ 1 2 | 


259 . 


©. and Roman: hiſtories, to this nation, 
is abſurd and, impoſſible, But if you 
will have Roman examples, fetch 


© them from thole times of the republic 


that were moſt like our own. Do you 
© not know, doctor, that this is as cor- 
«. rupt a nation as ever exiſted under the 


e. politic as. naturally tends to diſſolu- 
+ tion as in the, natural body. 
g 


* 1 * " 


-5, caſe, I ſee nothing but re 7 which 
| t 


eee the way of fo wreteh 
© 4 contemplation,” 1. 
ie # Wh, x io b aid, the peer. Why, 
Tie 7 NEATY. £0 5, 2210... Lge peer. Wny 
„ bang,mylelf,.daftor.? would it not be 


k 
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un ? And would you think of govern- 


$ 

& 
Now this goo 
6 


your time, and the moſt you can in 
6 ſuch a nation 2 . "ne | * r 
And is religion then to be really 
laid out of the queſtion “ cries the 
* ey i ehe ee eee 
II I am to {ſpeak my own opinion 
Six, S pe by 7 ow — 
J ſhall anſwer in | 
you are too well acquainted with the 
world to be told, that the conduct of 


politicians is not formed upon the 


I am very ſorry for it, cries; the 
doctor. ; but I will talk to them then 
of honour and honeſtly : this is a lan- 
« guage which I hope they will at leaſt 
pretend to underſtand. No to deny 
* a man the preferment which he me- 
« rits, and to give it to another man who 


© doth not merit it, is à manifeſt act of 


injuſtice ; and is conſequently incon- 
* fiſtent With both honour and honeſty. 
Nor is it only an act of injuſtice to 


the man himſelf, but to the publie, for 


| Whoſe good principally all public of- 
fices are, «A ta be, inſtituted. 
; can never be com- 

pleated, nor obtained, but by employ- 
© ing all perſons according to their ca- 


I pacities. Wherever true merit is lia- 


ble to be ſuperſeded: by favour and 


$5. partiality, and men argentruſted with: 
offices, without any regard to capacity 


or integrity, the affairs of that ſtate 
will always be in a deplorable ſitua- 
tion. Such, as Livy tells us, was tlie 
* ſtate of Capua, a little before it's final 
deſtruction; and che conſequence 2 
* Joxdſhip — kngws. But, my lord, 


„ there is another miſchief which at- 


« tends this kind of injuſtice; and that 
is, it bath a manifeſt 228 to · de- 
4 ſtroy all virtue and all ability among 


* the people, byitaking away all, that 


© encouragement and incentive, which 


-£ ſhould. promote emulation, and raiſe 


men to aim at excelling in any art, 
ſeience, or preteen, Nor can any 
thing, my lo 

render a nation eontemptible among 
is neighbours 3 for what opinion 


can other countries have of the coun- 


* cils, or what terror can they conceive 
© of the arms, of ſuch a people? and it 
was chiefly owing to the avoiding of 


this error, that Oliver Cromwell car- 


© ried the reputation of England highor 


* than ir ever was at 2) other time 


Hiſer, think you; to make the belt of will add only one argument more, _ 
| | 8 K N 5 Bs ; | a mM al 4 at. 
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e negative. But 


„contribute more to 
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© that is founded on the moſt narrow 
-* ſelfiſh ſyſtem. of politicks; and this 


is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create 


** univerſal diſcontent and grumbling 
at home : for nothing can bring men 


do reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee others 


preferred to them, but an opinion 
C that they delervs that elevation 6 for, 
as one of the greateſt men this coun- 
4 m4 ever ern obleryes, | 


0 One worthleſs, man chat gains. what 1 


pretends, 


= Diſguits a « thouſand anpretending friends. 155 


c With what Want burnings then mult 


*> any nation ſe themſelves obliged to 


7 's eontribuke to the lupport of a fet of 


men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve 
them they are well apprized, and who 
do their countr 0 le diſkindneſs; 
* by heing them 
* to, which they are unequal, and by 
keeping others out of thoſe employ- 
ments for Which they are qua i- 
t 
„And do you really think, doctor, 
le che nobleman, that any miniſter 
© could ſupport himſelf in this country 
upon ſuch principles.as you recom - 
mend? Do vo think he would 
© able to baffle an oppoſition, unleſs he 
„ ſhould oblige. his triends, by confer- 


ring places often contraty to his on 


inclinations and his own opinion?“ 
Ves, really do I, cries the doctor. 
* Indeed, if A mitiſter is reſolved to 
6 make good bis confelfion i in the litur- 
Yo by leavihg wpedone all thoſe things 
i 2237 he ought” to hawe done, and 
© doing all theſe things euhich be ought 
0 not 10 bab done ; ſuch a miniſter, I 


1 aut, will be obliged. to baffle op- © 


del as vau are pleated. to term at, 
1 theſe arts; fo, as e 
55 bemewbere Hays, ng 


« - Things III be Aren then werk, 
„ 23 4 


„But if, on iht Loan, he, wal 
4 {Pleaſe to canlider: the trud . intereſt of 
is country, and that only in great 
and national points ; if he Will engage 
country in neither alliances ar 

45 „ quarrels, hut where it is real hy i 
tepeſted; if he will raiſe no mo 


teil or military officers but what ave 
Neri 2 r __ * chele e 


* Vx 4 


elves employed in poſts 
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ut what g wanted.z nor empiqy any - 


\ 


„ ments men of thi-higheſ 
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will employ iome few of hib hours do 


advaneè out trade; and ſome fem more 
to regulate our domeſtic government; 


if he would do this, my lord, Fwtll 


© anſwer for it, he ſhall either have-$0 


bs oppoſition te baffle, or he ſhall Baffle 
it by a fair appeal 4 his conduBt. 


ah Such a miniſter may; in'the.la 

© of the law, put himſelf on his count 

© when he ies, and he ſhall come 
* off with honour/and/applanſe;” ? 
And do you really believe, dees 
eries the 
miniſter, or ever will be? 
_ © Why not, my lord?? anſwered the 
doctor. It requires mo very extraor- 
dinary parts, nor any extraordinar 
degree of virtue. 
no 


eat inſtances of fTelf*denial. He 
c hall 


have power, and honour, and 


er, there ever was ſuch a 


He need practiſe 


riches, and, perhaps; all in a much 


* greater degree than he can ever ac- 
quire by purſuing a contrary ſyſtem. 


ws more of ſafety . 4 it, 


Pray, doctor, hid ay args rh 
mple: queſtion, Do 


© me aſk you one fi 
you really believe any man upon earth 


Vas ever 4 rogue out of choice? 4 
Really; my: lord, ms the dobtor, 


Lam aſhamedito anſtwer in the.affis- 
mative; and yet, I am afraid, expe- 


© rience would almoſt juſtify me, if 1 


* ſhould, Perhaps the opinion vf the 
s world may.ſometimes miſlead m 

| think thoſe meaſures neceſſary 0 
in e not ſo,” Or ft 
„ may be, that a man. of bod mel 
beck 6095 finds his office. fil fel with, 10 
:t corruption by the i iniquity, of his 

45 deceſfors, t 

do capable of purging it;, and ſo fits 
"town contented, as Augeas ail Wi 

1 ..the filth, of I s tables, not bebaut h 
thought them the better, or that ſue 


have more of euch; rr N 


— 


hat hel may deſp obe Ir 


« filth was really monary to a ſtable, 


but that hei defpaired- of luſſiclent 
n force to cleanſe th A 4% 
41:4. T wilt aſk; — more, 


sg and J have done, ſaid the nobleman. 


Do you imagine that; if any miniſter 


of: was ally as good avryou would have 
* if. him, the e nene, 
* lieve that he wie ; 5 
Truly, my lord, aid be doctor, | 
fied in not 
+. believing too haltily. Bur I beg leave 


« T'think they. maybe juſti 


*4. wy 7 1* ha i 
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4 0 2 queſtion by 
another. Doth your lordſhip believe 
„„ that the le of Greenland, when 
they fee the light of the ſun, and ferl 
his warmth, ö 
cold and darkneſs, will rally be per- 
ſuaded that it ſhines, upon theny Þ' 
My lord ſmiled at the conceit; and 
_ . then the doctor took an opportunity to 
renew his ſuit; to which his lord{hip 
anſwered he would; promiſe N 
and could give him no hopes of ſucoeſs: 
But you may be aſſured, ſaid he with 
a2 leering countenance, I ſhalldo him 


„all the ſerrice in my power. A lan- 
| gu age which the doctor well under- 


and ſoon aſter took à civil; but 
not a very ceremonious leave. © 
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HE HISTQRY or MR. T RENT. 
X E will nowreturn to Mr. Booth 
V andhis wife. The former had 

ſpent his time very uneaſily, ever ſinee 
he had diſcovered what fort of man he 
was indebted to; but left he ſhoud 
forget it, Mr. Trent thought now pro- 

per to remind him, in the following 
Letter, which be received the next morn- 
ng after he had put off the appointment. 


4.3 LR, 9 605 * 5 . x 
0 1 Am ſorry the neceſſity of my at- 
8 fairs obliges me to mention that 
© ſmall ſum which T had the honour to 
lend you the other night at play; and 
* which I mal be much obliged to Nou, 
© if you will let me have ſome dime 
either to-day, or to-morrow. I am, 
Sir, your moſt obedient, moſt hüm- 
„%% Sos 
This letter a little ſurprized Booth, 
after the genteel, and indeed, as it ap- 
f z generous behaviour of Trent, 
But left it ſhould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we will now proceed 
to accourſt for this, as well as for ſonte 
other ena that have ap in 
this hiſtory ; and which, perhaps, we 
ſhall be forgiven. for not having open- 
ed more largely before. 
Mr. Trent, then, was a gentleman, 
. «yoſſibly, of a good family; for it was 


— 
OY 


not certain whenee he 


ſprung on the fa. 


ther's ſide. His mother, Who was the . 


only parent he ever knew or heard of; 
das a ſingle gentle woman, and for ſome 


In Covent Garden. She ſent 


ſo long a ſeaſon bf time carried on the trade of a milline: 
her ſon; at 


the age of eight years old, to a charity. 
ſehool, where he remained till he A 
of the age of fourteen, without making 

any great proficlency in learning. In- 


deed, it is not pew eee eee > 
in preference to 4 


for the maſter, w 


very learned and proper man, was cho 
ſen by a party into this ſchool, the fa. 


lary of which was upwards 


of a hugs 


dred pounds à year, had himſelf never 
travelled through the Latin grammar, 
aud was in truth a moſt cdnſummate 


| blockhea 8 


At the og of. fifteen, Mr. 
put clerk to an attory ey We 
_ mamed a very ſhort time t 


Trent was 
e he took 


leave of his maſter; rather, indeed, de- 
N without taking leave; and hav- 
ing broke open his mother's eſcritore, 
and carried off with him all the valua- 
ble effects he there found, to the amount 


of about fifty pound, he marched 0 


to ſea, and went on board a 


merchant- 


nan, whence he was. afterwards preſſed 


2 . „ — * 15 
into a man of war. 


In this ſervice he continued about 


three years; during which time, be be- 
haved fo ill in his moral character, that 
he twice underwent à very ſevere diſ- 
eipline for thefts in which he was de- 
tested; but at the ſame time, he beha- 
ved ſo well as a failer in an engage- 
ment with ſome wiv that he wipe! 


off all former {cc 
commended himfel 


77 


cores, and greatly re- 
to his captain. 


. * Athis dog home, N WOE 
twenty years of age, he oun: that th 

e had in bit abſence married his 
"mother, Rad buried her, and ſecured all 


her effects, to the amount, 
pounds. Trent applied to 
ther, but to no u__ $74 
; utterly difowne h 


as he was 


informed, of about fifteen hundred 


ty ſtep- fa- 
e attorne 


m, nor would he 


"ſuffer him to come a ſecond time within 


# 


his doors. 


I happened that tbe attorney had, 
by a former wife, an only daughter, a 
great favourite, who was bout the ſame 
Age with Trent himſelf, and had, du- 


Mag his refidence at her father's houſe, * 


taken a very great hiking to 
fellow, who was extremely 
and perfectly well made. 


this you 


handſome, 


This her 


* - liking 


eee no r=9 => 
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_ thoſe backward and delicate ladies, who - dence 4 law very excellent] caloulade.. 


| rich father; and the proſpe 


ed him above ull the reſt. To be as one that he was guilty, he unkappily + 
ſhort in the matter as the parties, à loſt his reputation, and of ee 


to buy his ſon-in-law (for now he ad- high article of no leſs than a 


the attorney heartily hoped that 2 gentleman had beſides ſuffered 
- that caſe he thought he might marry... ſurprize of all his acquaintance, when 


Booth likewiſe ſer ved; the one being hey huſband, and about two hundred: 
an enſign, and the other a lieutenant, in De in money. 


ſenſible and genteel ; and nature, as we look on his wife with a much leſs de- 
. hayeſaid, had given him a very _ 


fellow _ ws he really behave "eva much of one things. e for nothing. 


Vas at ſhes tar, there was ſome de- - Iations ſo Far, that, I 
yu * ; en him and though one of the prettieſt women in 


received him with = reat joy and affec⸗ I differed from him in this opinion, 
8 
Tp poke which- proved the utter ruin of peer of amorous memory. This no 


ing his heart, This was nothing but 
| pitlig A miſtake, pretty common at by means of an ęmi 


10 à deed inſtead: of his ou. In truth, ing, to which he immediate! we laid, — 
9 — matter was no leſe than what the in form, ſetting himſelf 


Fog 5 capital by an act of parliament. whence the battery of dgles 1 
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 Vking was not, ab his abſence, ſo eerst thy 
far Extinguiſned, but that it immedi» of the party, who was to avoid. 
ately revived on his return. Of this, his om deed by. his evidences: and. 
the took care to give Mr, Trent pro- therefore no witneſs, accarding to thoſe. 
per int mation; or ſhe was not one of excellent rules, called the law of evi- 


can die rather than make the firſt oyer- ed for the preſervation of the lives of 
ture. Trent was overjoyed at chis, and his majeit ity {,roguithfabjefts, and moſt 
with reaſon ; for ſhe was a very lovely notably uſed for that-purpoſe. GGG 
girl in her perſon, the on 4 child of a But though by common law the at- 


of ſo'com- torney was honourably! acquitted, yet 
pleat a revenge on the attorney, charm- as common ſenſe manifeſſed to ever 


marriage was ſoon conſummated- W his buſinels; the chagrin of which latter 
tween them. ſoon put an end to his life. 

The attor noy at firſt aged and was The proſecution had been attended 
implacable; but at 2 for with a ve ry great expence; for, beſides 
his daughter ſo far overcame reſent - the e coſts of avoiding the gal- 
ment, that he advanced a ſum of money Tr by the help of the law. there was 


knowledged-him as ſuch) an enſign's and pounds paid down to remove 
commiſſion in a marching - _ out of the way a witneſs againſt whom 
ordered to Gibraltar; at which: there was no legal exception. The 
might be knocked on my head: 1 me loſſes in.bulineſs; ſo that, to the 
bis daughter more agreeably to his own his: debts were paid, chere remained no 
ambition; and to her . more than a ſmall eſtate of fourſcore 


The regiment into which T rent pur- pounds a year, which he ſettled upon 
chaſed, was the ſame with that in which his daughter, far out of the reach of 


the two additional companies. The old gentleman had not long 

Trent had no blemiſh in his military \ bi in his grave, before Trent ſet 
capacity. Though he had had but an himſelf to conſider ſeriouſly of the ſtate 
indifferent education, he was naturally of his affairs. He had lately began to 


[ab of liking and deſire than formerly 4 
able perſon. He was likewiſe a ve r he was one of thoſe who. think to 


ſelf eve well enough while he Indeed, he had Mduf, 1 * 3 
lieve, 18 W1 


+ , town, was the laſl ſybjeftthat he would; 
When the fon was over, and the have choſe for any amorous dallis, - 
additional companies were again re- ance. 


duced, Trent veturned to his wife, who; Many other perſons, however, great 


tion. Soon after this an accident hap- 


tbe reſt, Was the illuſtriong 


n and ended in break - er Fan 2 oo gong jof 
rent one W t, did, 


ith him, 
thisday, of writing another man's name makdbim (elf acquainted ith herladg- 


on in 2 
law calls forge: gerys and was juſt then 1 — directh l to her from 


15 ofince, indeed the ator play: the Ivey next. morning- 


a © 
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e the governor of the garriſon he- 


: cane” faffteentiy apprited of all hs 


works which were carrying on; and 
having well reconnoitred the enemy, 


and diſcovered who. he was, nqtwith- 


ſtanding a falſe name and ſome diſguiſe 


of his per ſon, he called à council of 
- war within his on breaſt. In fact, 


to drop all allegory; he began to con- 
ſider whether his wife was not really a 


more valuable poſſeſſion than he had 


lately thought her. In ſhort, as he had 


been diſappointed in her fortune, he 
now conceived ſome hopes of turning 
her beauty itſelf into a fortune. 3 
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- Without communicating theſe views 


to her, he ſoon feraped an acquaintance - 


with his Ne by the name 
which he there uſurped, and counter- 
feited an entire ignorance. of. his real 
name and title. On this occaſion, Trent 
had his diſguiſe likewiſe, for he af- 
fected the utmoſt ſimplieity; of which 
affectation, as he was a very artful fei- 


low, he was extremely capable. | 
The peer fell plum into this ſnare; 


and when, by the ſimplicity, as he ima- 
gined, of the huſband, he became ac- 
quainted with the wife, he was fo ex- 
travagintly charmed with her perſon, -. 
that he reſolved, whatever was the coſt 
| 8 the conlequeiice, he would poſſeſs 


His lordſhip, however, preſerved 
ſome caution in his management of 
this affair; more, perhaps, than was ne- 
ceſſary. As for the huſband, none was 
requiſite; for he knew all he could; 


and with regard to the wife herſelf, as 
ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived the 
decreafe of her huſband's affection, (for 


few women are, I believe, to be im- 


ſed upon in that matter) ſne was not 


diſpleaſed to find the return of all that 
complaifance and endearment, of thote 
looks and languiſhments, from another 


agreeable perſon,” which the had for- 


merly received from Trent, and which 
e now found ſhe ſhould receive from 
kim no longer. we ( 


My lord, therefore, having been in- 
5 _ with as much opportunity as he 
cou 


d\with from Trent, and having re- 


ceived rather more encouragementthan 
ke could well have hoped from the 
lady, began to prepare all matters for 
a ſtorm; when luckily. Mr. Trent de- 
tharing'he mult go out of town for two 


days, he fixed en che firſt day of hiy 


AMELEA. 
Thie ßege Tad not continued long 


departure as the time of carrying his 
deſign into execution. 
And now, after ſome debate with 


himſelf in what manner he ſhould ap- 


proach his love,” he at laſt determined 
to doit in his own perſon; for he con- 
ceived, and perhaps very rightly, that 
the lady, like Semele, was not void of 


ambition, and would have preferred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the {ame deity 


trels arrayed in all the brightneſs of 


A ſight whofe charms ſhe _ 


in the diſguiſe of an humble ſhepherd, | 
He dreſſed himſelf therefore in the 
richeſt embroidery ' of which he was 
' maſter, and appeared before his mil-. 


U 


23232 N 
ad mot the power to reſiſt, and the 


conſequenxes are only to be imagined, 


treſs of old, was more. than beginning, 


when Trent burit from the- cloſet into 


which he had conveyed himſelf, and 
unkmdly interrupted the action. 

Hs Jordfin 
ſword ; but Trent, with great calm- 


neſs, anſwered; that as it was very well 
he durſt fight, he ſhould not 


known 
draw his ſword on this occaſion: For 


preſently run to his 


« fure,' ſays he, my lord, it would be 


the higheſt imprudence in me to kill 


© a man who is mow become ſo con- 


„ fiderably my debtor.” - At which | 
words, he. fetched à perſon from the 


cloſet, who had been confined with 


him, telling him he had done his buſi- 


neſs, and might now, if he pleaſed, 
n,, EO Eras WA. | 
It would be tedious here to amuſe 


the reader with all' that paſſed on the 


preſent occaſion; the rage and confu- 


lion of the wife, or the perplexity in 


which my lord was involved. We will 
omit therefore all ſuch matters, and 


and his lordihip did ſoon after. And 


in the concluſion, my lord ſtipulated 
to pay a good round ſum, and to pro- 


vide Mr. Trent with a good place on 
the fit oppertune 
On the ſide of Mr. Trent were ſtipu- 


- 


proceed directly to bulineſs, as Trent. 


lated abtoluteremiſfion of all paſt, and 


full indulgence for the time to come. 
Trent now immediately took a houſe 
at the polite end of the town; furniſhed 


antly, and ſet up his equipages 


it cl aipag 
| Diggs out both himfelf and his wife 


with yery handſome clothes, frequent- 
ed all public places Where he could 
get admiſſion, puſhed himſelf into ac- 


quaintance ; 


In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter 
acted with his above-mentioned -miſ- . 
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quaintance: and his wife ſoon after- 
wards began to keep an aſſembly, or, 
in the faſnionable phraſe, to be at home 


once a werk; when, by my lord's aſ- 


ſiſtance, ſhe was preſently. viſited 0 
moſt men of the firſt rank, and by all 


ſuch women of faſhion as are not very 


nice in their company. 3 
My lord's amour with this lady laſt- 
ed not long; for, as we have before. 
obſerved, he was the moſt inconſtant of 
all the human race. Mrs. Trent's paſſion 
was not however of that kind which 
leads to any very deep reſentment of. 
ſuch fickleneſs. Her paſſion, indeed, 
was prineipally founded upon intereſt; 
o that foundation ſerved to ſupport an- 
other ſuperſtructure; and ſhe was eaſi- 
ly prevailed upon, as well as her huſ- 
band, to be uſeful to my lord in a ca- 
pacity which, though very often ex- 
erted in the polite world, hath not, as 
yet, to my great ſurprize, acquired any 
polite name, or, indeed, any which is 
not too. coarſe to be admitted in this 
After this preface, which we thought 
neceſſary to account for a character of 
which ſome of my country and colle- 
giate readers might poſſibſy doubt the 
exiſtence, I ſhall proceed to what more 
immediately regards Mrs. Booth. The 
readen may be pleaſed to remember that 
Mr. Trent was preſent at the aſſembly 
to which Booth and his wife were car; 
ried by Mrs. James, and where Amelia 
was met by the noble peer. 
His lordſhip, ſeeing there that Booth 
and Trent were old acquaintance, fail- 
ed not, to uſe the language of iportſ- 
men, to put Trent on upon the ſcent of 
Amelia, For this purpoſe, that gen- 
tleman viſited Booth the very next day, 
and had purſued him cloſe ever ſince, 
By his means, therefore, my lord learn- 
ed that Amelia was to be at the maſque- 
rade, to which place ſhe was dogged by 
Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who aneet- 
ing my lord according to agreement, 
at the entrance of the opera - houſe, like 
the four-legged gentlemen of the ſame 
vocation, made a dead point, as it is 
called, at the gam. 


My lord was ſo fatisfied and delight- 
ed with his converſation at the maſque- 


rade with the ſuppoſed Amelia, and the 


. encouragement which in reality ſhe had 
given him, that, when he ſaw Trent 
the next morning, he embraced him 
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note of a hundred 1 and promifed 
him both the Indies on his ſucceſs, of | 
which he began now to have no manner 
„ 1 


The affair that happened at the gam- "Y 


ing - table, was--likewiſe ® ſcheme of 
Trent's, on a hint given by my lord to 


him to endeavour to lead Booth into 


ſome ſcrape or diſtreſs, is lordſhip pro- 


miſing to pay whatever expence Trent 


might be led into by fuch means. Up- 
on his lordſhip's credit, therefore, * 


money lent to Booth was really advanc- 


ed. 'And hence aroſe all that ſeeming. 
generoſity, and indifference as to the 
payment; Trent being ſatisfied with, 


the obligation conferred on Booth, by 


means of which he hoped to effect his 


. 8 RPO 
ut now the ſcene was totally chang- 
ed; for Mrs. Atkinſon, the morning 
after the quarrel, beginning ſeriouſly 
to recolle& that ſhe had carried the mat- 
ter rather too far, and might really in- 
jure Amelia's reputation, a thought to 
which the warm purfuit of her own in- 
tereſt had a d her 
the time, reſolved. to viſit my lord him 


ſelf, and to let him into the whole ſtory; 
for, as ſhe had ſucceeded already in her 
favourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had no 
reaſon to fear any conſequence of the. 


diſcovery. This reſolution ſhe imme 


| diately extcuted: 


Trent came to attend his lordſhip 


juſt after Mrs. Atkinſon had left him. 
He found the peer in a very ill humour, 


and brought no news to comfort or re: 
cruit his ſpirits; for he had himſelf juſt 
received a billet from Booth, with an 


excuſe for himſelf and his wife, from. 


accepting the invitation at Trent's houſs 

that evening, where matters had been 
previouſly concerted for their entertain- 

ment; and when his. lordſhip was b 


accident to drop into the room where 
Amelia was, while Booth was to be en - 


gaged at play in another. 


And now, after much debate, and 


after Trent had acquainted my lord with 


the wretched ſituation. of Booth's cir 
cumſtances, it vas reſolved, that Trent 
ſhould immediately demand his mo- 


ney of Booth, and upon his not paying 
it bor they both concluded it impoſibly 
be ſhould-pay it, to put the note which 


Trent had for the money in ſuit again . 
him, by the N of paying 


/ 
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ood deal blinded her at 
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1 to a nominal third perfon: and 
this they both conceived muſt end im- 
mediately in the ruin of Booth, and con- 
ſequently in the conqueſt of Amelia, 


n this project, and with this hope, 


both my lord and his ſetter, or (if the 

ſportſmen ſo pleaſe) ſetting - dog, great - 

IW exulted, and it was next morning 
executed, as we have already ſeen. 


CHAP. NV. 
| CONTAINING SOME DISTRESS. 


FTORENT's letter drove Booth al- 
moſt to madneſs, To be indebt- 
ed to ſuch a fellow, at any rate, had 
ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had 
given him very great uneaſineſs; but to 
anſwer this demand in any other man- 
ner than by paying the money, was ab- 
ſolutely what he could not bear. Again, 
to pay this money, he very plainly ſaw 
there was but one way; and this was by 
tripping his wife not only of every far- 
thing, but almoſt of every rag ſhe had 
in the worid ; a thought ſo dreadful, 
that it chilled his very ſoul with hor- 
ror z and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to re- 
preſent this as the leſſer evil of the two. 
But how to do this was ftill a queſ- 
Hon, It was not ſure, at leaſt he felir. 
ed it was not, that Amelia herſelf 
would readily confent to this; and ſo 
far from perſyading her to ſuch a mea- 
ſure, he Shad not bear even to propoſe 
it. At length, his determination was 
to acquaint his wife with the whole af- 
fair, and to aſk her conſent by way of 
aſking her advice; for he was well aſ- 
fured ſhe could find no other means of 
extricating him out of his dilemma. 
This he accordingly did, repreſenti 
the affair as bad as he could; chough 
indeed, it was impoſſible for him to ag- 
gravate the real truth. | 
Amelia heard him ge with- 
dut once interrupting him. When he 
had finiſhed, ſhe remained ſilent ſome 
time; indeed, the ſhock the received 
from this ſtory, almoſt deprived her of 
the power of . At laſt ſne an- 


Twered ; © Well, my dear, you aſk my 


advice; I certainly can give you no 
3 ror than that the money muſt be 
paid.“ | | 
* But how muſt it be paid ?” cries he. 
Oh, heavens ! thou ſweeteſt creature! 
* what, not once upbraid me for bring- 
ing this ruin on thee!" 


C 


have a jealous eye towards 
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© Upbraid you, my dear!” ſays ſhe: 
Would to Heaven, I could prevent 
« your upbraiding yourſelf, But do not 
© deſpair: T will endeavour by ſome 
means or other to get you the money. 
« Alas! my dear love, cries Booth, 
I know the only way by which yon 
© can raiſe it. How can I conſent to 
© that! do you forget the fears you ſo 
lately expreſſed of what would be our 
E wretched condition, when our little 
© all was mouldered away? Oh, my 
Amelia! they cut my very heart- 
© firings, when you ſpoke them ; for 
© I had then Joſt this little all. In- 
« deed, I aſſure you, I have not played 
© ſince, nor ever will more.” | 
© Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhy, 
© my dear, and I hope we ſhall yet re- 
cover the paſt.” At. which, words, 
caſting her eyes on the children, the 
tears burſt from her eyes, and ſhe cried, 
© Heaven will, IL hope, provide for us. 
A pathetic ſcene now enſued between 
the huſband and wife, which would not 
w 46 pleaſe many readers to ſee 
rawn at too full a length. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that this excellent wo- 
man not only uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſtifle and conceal her own con- 
cern, but ſaid and did every thing in 
her power to allay that of her huſband. 
| Booth was at this time to meet a per- 
ſon whom we have formerly mentioned 
in the courſe of our hiſtory. This gen- 
tleman had a place in the war-ofice, 
and pretended to be a man of great 
intereſt and conſequence; by which 
means he did not only receive great re- 
ſpe& and court from the inferior offi- 
cers, but actually bubbled ſeveral of 
their money, by undertaking to do 
them ſervices which in reality were 
not within his power. In truth, I 
have known few great men who have 
not been beſet with\one or more ſuch 
fellows as theſe, through whom the in- 
ferior part of mankind are (obliged to 
make their court to the great men 
themſelves; by which means, I be- 
lieve, principally, perſons of real me- 
rit have been often deterred from the 
attempt; for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs 
ever aſſume an equal ſtate with their 
maſters, and look for an equal deg! 
of reſpect to be paid to them; tow ich 
men of ſpixit, who arein every light their 
betters, are not eaſily brought to ſub- 
mit. Theſe fellows, indeed, themſelves 
all great 
abilities, 


— 
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abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of at the coffee -houſe, with which the old 
their power, to keep all who are ſo en- gentleman was very wellpleaſed: (For 
| þrowns: Frau- the preſence of their maſ- I have heard, ſays he, that gentle - 
ters. They uſe their maſters, as bad man hath very powerful Ja. 1 
miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince; But he informed him likewiſe that | 
they keep all men of merit from his had heard that the great man muſt be 
ears, and daily facrifice his true ho- touched; for that he never did any 
nour and intereſt to their own profit, thing without touching. Of this, in- 
and their own vanity. : &N 3 
As ſoon as Booth was gone to his ſome oblique hints, by ſaying, with 
appointment with this man, Amelia eat ſagacity and flyneſs, Nas he 
immediately betook herſelf to her bu- knew where fifty pounds might be de- 
ſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She poſited to much advantage. _ 
packed up not only her own little Booth anſwered, that he would very 
trinkets, and thoſe of her children, readily advance a ſmall ſum, if he Had 
but the greateſt part of her own poor it in h 
clothes, (for ſhe was but barely pro- was not ſo; for that he had no more 
vided) and then drove in a hackney- in the world than the ſum of fifty 
coach to the ſame pawnbroker's, who pounds, which he owed Trent, and 
had before been recommended to her which he intended to pay him the next 
by Mrs. Atkinſon: who advanced her morning. „ N 
the money ſhe defired., It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay 
Being now provided with her ſum, * Jour debts,” lays the old gentleman ; 
ſhe returned well-pleaſed home; and but ſure, on ſuch an occaſion, any 
her huſband, coming in ſoon, after, ſhe man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
_ with much chearfulneſs delivered him contented to ſtay a little while for his 
all the money. @  _ money; and it will be only a little 
Booth was ſo overjoyed with the pro- while, I am convinced for if you 
ſpect of diſcharging his debt to Trent, © depoſit this ſum in the great man's 
that he did not erfetly reflect on the hands, I make no doubt but-you. 
. diſtreſs to Which his family was now will ſucceed immediatel tin getting 
reduced. The good-humour' Which | + commiſſion ;_ and then 1 wi 
4 appeared in the countenance of Ame- * help you to,a method of taking up 
lia, was perhaps another help to ſtifle * ſuch a ſum as this. The old, en- 
thoſe reflections; but above all, were tleman perſiſted in this adyice, and 
the aſſurances he had received from the backed it with every argument he could 
great man, whom he had met at a cof- invent ieren as was indeed true, 
ee · houſe, and who had promiſed to do that he gave the tame advice which he 
him all the ſervice in his power; which would purſue was the caſe his own, 
| ſeveral half;pay ſubaltern officers, aſ- . Boot long rejected the der | 
ſured him was very conſiderable. his friend; till, as they had not ar- 
With this comfortable news he ac- gued with dry lips, he became heated | 
uainted his wife, who either was, or with wine, and then at laſt the Id gen- 


* 


teemed to be extremely well pleaſed tleman ſucceeded. Indeed, ſuch . | 


a % 
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— 
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with it. And now he ſet out with the his love either for Booth, or for his 
money in his pocket to pay his friend own opinion, and perhaps for. both, _ 
Trent, who unluckily tor him hap- that he omitted nothing in his power. 
pened not to be at home. ,  - He even mee 
On his return home, he met his old character of Trent, and unſaid, half 


friend the lieutenant, who thapkfully what he 


had before ſaid of that gentle- 
paid him his crown, and inſiſted on his man. In the ,end, he undertook to 
oing with him and taking part of a make Trent eaſy, and to go to him the | 
bottle. This invitation was. ſo eager , very next morning for that purpoſe, - 
and preſſing, that poor Booth, who kao Booth at laſt yielded, though 
could not reſiſt much, importunity, with the utmoſt difkculty. Ingesd, 
complied. —_ _| ad he known quite as much of Trent 
_ While they were over this bottle, as the reader doth, no motive whatfo- 
Booth acquainted, his friend with the ever would have prevailed on him to 
promiſes he had received that afternoon have taken e 
| | FEA | 2 AP. 


CHAP. v. 


CONTAINING MORE. WORMWOOD, 
AND OTHER INGRENIENTS, | 


a : N the morning, Booth communicated ' 
I thematterto Amelia, who told him, 


| ſhe would not preſume to adviſe him in 


an affair of which he was ſo much 


the 8 25 | 
While Booth remained in a doubt- 


f;ᷓful ſtate what conduct to purſue, Bound 


came to make him a viſit, and inform- 
ed him, that he had been at Trent's 
houſe, but found him not at home; 
adding, that he would pay him a ſe- 
cond viſit that very day, and would 
not reſt till he found him. | 
Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his 
 wavering reſolution, in an affair in 
which he had been fo troubleſome to 
© his friend; he therefore dreſſed him- 


ſelf immediately, and together they 


both went to wait on the little great 

man, to whom Booth now hoped to 

pay his court in the moſt effectual 
manner. 


fore to begin with tipping (as it is 
called) the great man's ſervant. He 
did ſo, and by that means got ſpeedy 
zàcceſs to the maſter. | 


The great, man received the money, 


not as a gudgeon doth a bait, but as a 
Pike receives a poor gudgeon into his 
maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch fellows / 


as theſe may well be likened to that 
. yoracious fiſh, who fattens himſelf by 


devouring all the li:tle inhabitants of 


the river. *As ſoon as the great man 


had pocketed the caſh, he ſhook Booth 

by the hand, and told him he would 
be ſure to flip no opportunity of ſery- - 
ing him, and would ſend him word as 


| ſoon as any offered. 


3 „ 


Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and 


ſo, e will my good-natured 
reader; for 


flecting on the manner in which this 
poor little ſum was raiſed, and on the 
m anger in which it was beſtowed! 


A worthy family, the wife and chil. 
' dren of a man who had loſt his blood 


abroad in the ſervice of his country, 


. parting with their little all, and ex- 


4 


| ſuch a fellow as this! 


x ſurely it muſt he à hard 
heart, which is not affected, with re- 


poſed to cold and hunger, to pamper 


And if any ſuch reader as I men- 


tion, ſhould happen to be in reality a 


eren man, and in power, perhaps the 


orror of this picture may induce him 
to put a final end to this abominable 
1 of touching, as it is called; 


by which indeed a ſet of leeches are 


Prana to ſuck the blood of the 

rave and the indigent, of the widow 

and the orphan! tw (OBJ 
Booth now returned home, where he 


found his wife with Mrs. James. A- 


melia had, before the arrival of her 


huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. 


James's invitation to dinner the next 
day ; but when Booth came in, the 
lady renewed her application, and that 
in ſo preſſing a manner, that Booth ſe- 


. conded her; for though he had enough 


of jealouſy in his temper, yet ſuch was 
his friendſhip to the colonel, and ſuch 
his gratitude to the obligations which 


he had received from him, that his own 


unwillingneſs to believe any thing of 
him, co-operating with Amelia's en- 


manner. deavours to put every thing in the fair- 

Bound had been longer acquainted 
with the modern methods of buſineſs 
than Booth; headviſed his friend there- 


eſt light, had brought him to acquit 

his friend of any ill deſign. To this, 

perhaps, the late affair ves, my 
or ut 


lord had moreover contributed: 


ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion cannot 


much energize on two different ob- 


jects at one and the ſame time: an ob- 


ſervation which 1 believe will hold as 


true, with regard to the cruel paſſions 
of jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle 
paſſion of love, in which one great and 
mighty object is ſure to engage the 
whole paſſion. 7 

When Booth grew importunate, A- 
melia anſwered, My dear, I ſhould 
© not refuſe you whatever was in my 
5 power; but this is abſolutely out of 
© my power; for, ſince I muſt declare 
* the truth, I cannot dreſs myſelf.* 

Why ſo?” ſaid Mrs. James, I 


am ſure you are in good health. 


© Is there no other impediment ta 
© dreſſing but want of health, Madam ?” 
anſwered Amelia, 5 | 


Upon my word, none that T know 


of, rephed Mrs. James. 


What do you think of want of 


C clothes, Madam ?* ſaid Amelia. 


* Ridiculous!” cries Mrs. james. 
© What need have you to dreſs your- 


| © ſelf out? You will ſee nobody but 


-* our 


AME 
. our own . and I promiſe you 
| I 


I do not ex t. A plain night- 
gon will do very well. 5 
1 But if I muſt be plain with yon, 

Madam, ſaid Amelia, I have no 

other clothes but what I have now on 

. * my back. I have not even a clean 
« ſhift in the world for you muſt 
. * know, my dear, - ſaid ſhe to Booth, 
c that little Betty is walked off this 
26; morning, and hath carried all my 
lünen with her.“ 7 141 a 
. © How, my dear, cries Booth ; little 
£ Betty robbed ou | 


It is even ſo, anſwered Amelia. 


Indeed, ſhe ſpoke truth; for little 


| Betty having perceived the evening be- 
fore that her miſtreſs was moving her 
| 2 was willing to lend all the aſ- 


ſtance in her power, and had accord- 
. ingly moved off early that morning, 
taking with her whatever ſhe could 


lay her hands on. | 


Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome 
paſſion on the occaſion, and ſwore he 


would make an example of the girl. 


If the little ſlut be above ground, 


cried he, I will find her out and brin 
- 5 her to juſtice. : 


Il am really ſorry for this accident,” | 


- faid Mrs. James, and (though I know 


not how to mention it) I beg you will 
give me leave to offer you any linen of 
* mine, till you can make new of your ' 


s£ own. | 


Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but 
_ declined the favour, ſaying, ſhe ſhould | 


do well enough at home; and that as 
. ſhe had no ſervant now to take care of 


her children, ſhe could not, nor would. 


not leave them on any account. 


Then bring maſter and miſs with 


„ you,” laid Mrs. James. You ſhall 
« pohtively dine with us to-morrow.” 


© I beg, Madam, you will mention 


_ 5 it no more, {aid Amelia; for, be- 


© {jdes the ſubſtantial reaſons I have 


already given, I have ſome things 
. © on my mind at preſent which make 


me unfit for company; and I am re- 
. * ſolved nothing ſhall prevail on me to 


b ſtir from home.” 


Mrs. James had carried her invitation 
already to the very utmoſt. limits of 


ood- breeding, if not beyond them. 
dhe deſiſted therefore from — any 
farther; and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer 


took her leave, with many expreſſions 


of copcern, which however, great as it 
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was, left her heart and her mouth 
together, before ſhe was out of the 
houſe. | Foe Roe WIS 
Booth now declared that he would 
go in purſuit of little Betty, againſt 
whom he yowed ſo much vengeance, 
that Amelia endeavoured to moderate 
his anger by repreſenting to him the 
gor's outh, and that this was the firſt 
ault ſhe had ever been guilty of. In- 
© deed," ſays the, © mould be v 
© glad to have my things again, and | 
< would have the girl too puniſhed in 
* ſome degree, which might poſſibl 
be for her own good; but I tremble 
* to think of taking, away her life.“ 
For Booth in his rage had ſworn. he 


: 


would hang her, f 
© I know the tenderneſs of your heart, 
my dear, ſaid Booth, and I love 
you for it; but 1 muſt beg leave to 
diflent from your opinion. I do 
not think the girl in any light an 
object of merey. She is not o 
guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruelty : 
or ſhe muſt know our ſituation, and 
the very little we had left. She 1s 
befides guilty of ingratitude to you, 
who have treated her with ſo mach - 
kindneſs, that you have rather ated 
the part of a mother than of a miſtreſs. 
And ſo far from thinking her youth 
an excuſe, I think it rather an aggra- 
vation. It is true, indeed, there are 
faults which the youth of the party 
very ſtrongly recommends to our par- 
don. Such are all thoſe which pro- 
ceed from careleſſneſs, and want of 
thought; but crimes of this black 
dye, which are committed with deli- 
beration, and imply a bad mind, de- 
ſerve a _ ſevere vg mg in a 
* young perſon than in one of ripe: 
4 do, Foe what muſt the mind bein 15 
old age, which hath acquired ſuch a 
degree of perfection in villainy ſo very 
early! ſuch perſons as theſe it is really 
a charity to the public to put out of 
the ſociety; and, indeed, a religious 
man would put them out of the world 
for the ſake of themſelves ; for who- 
ever underſtands any thing of hu- 
man nature muſt know, that ſuch 
people, the longer they live, the more 
they will accumulate vice and wick - 
edneſs.” | | wi EY 
Well, my dear, cries Amelia, 1 
cannot argue with you on theſe ſub- 
jetts. I ſhall always ſubmit toyour - | 
3 i its. ſuperĩor n 
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.c 
« do any thing cruel. WR 
Booth then left Amelia to the care 
of her children, and went in purſuit of 
the thief. | e 


CHAP. vf. 


A SCENE OF THE TRAGIC KIND. 
L.TE had not been long gone, be- 
141 fore a thundering knock was 
heard at the door of the houſe where 
Amelia lodged, and preſently after a 
. 
breathleſs, ruſhed into the room where 
the then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia ſyn recognized 
to be Mrs. Atkinſon; Hough, indeed, 
ſhe was ſo diſguiſed, that at her firſt 
entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. Her 
eyes were ſunk in her head, her hair 
: diſhevelled, and not only her dreſs, but 
every feature in her face, was 

utmoſt diſorder. 2 
Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this 
fight, and the little girl was much 


ately knew her, and running to Amelia, 
he cried, © La! mama, what is the 
matter with poor Mrs, Atkinſon ?” 
As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered 
her breath, ſhe cried out, O Mrs. 
Booth, I am the moſt miſerable of 
women; I have loſt the beſt. of huſ- 
© bands,” of gf ; ; 


Amelia looking at her with all the 
tenderneſs imaginable; forgetting, I 


believe, that there had ever been any 


- quarrel between them; ſaid, Good 
© heavens, Madam, what is the mat- 


* 


rr = 
- . © O Mss. Booth, anſwered ſhe, I 
fear J have loſt my huſband. The 
doctor ſays there is but little hope of 


been in the wrong, I am ſure. you 


to that curſed affair I owe all my 
5 maſcxy.” | Rein 


6 Indeed, Madam, cries Amelia, 1 


© am extremely concerned for your 

« misfortune, But pray tell me, hath 

.* avy oP happened to the ſcrzeant ?* 
_ 5 O Madam,':cnes:the,” I have the 


« greateſt reaſon to fear I ſhall Joſe him, 


The doctor hath almoſt given him 


too well to think that you will ever 


gure all pale, ghaſtly, and almoſt 


fays he is ſure he ſhall die, 


in the 


a a „ „ „4 „ „ 


. frightened ;-as for the boy, he immedi-— 
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5 ſuperĩor judgment, and I know you 


over. He ſays he hath ſearce any 
* hopes. O Madam, that evening that 
* the fatal quarrel happened between 
© us, my dear captain took it fo to 
© heart, that he ſat up all night and 
© drank a whole bottle of brandy; In- 
© deed, he ſaid, he wiſhed to kill him. 
< ſelf: for nothing could have hurt him 
ſo much in the world, he ſaid, as to 
© have any quarrel between you and 


me. His concern, and what he drank 
© together, threw him into a high fever. 


© So that, when I came home from m 
© lord's, (for indeed, Madam, I have 
been and ſet all to rights; your re- 


4 amen is now in no danger: ) when 
41. 


came home, I ſay, I found the poor 
© man in a raving delirious fit, and in 
that he hath continued ever ſince till 
about an hour ago, when he came 
perfectly to his ſenſes; buf now he 
and begs 
© for Heaven's ſake to ſee you bel. 
Would you, Madam, would you have 
the goodneſs to grant my poor cap- 
tain's deſire; 'conſider he is a dying 
man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever 
aſk you a ſecond favour. He ſays he 
hath ſomething to ſay to you that he 
can mention to no — perſon, and 
© that he cannot die in peace unleſs he 
. Fes 
Upon my word, Madam, eries 
Amelia, I am extremely concerned at 
what you tell me. I knew the poor 
ſerjeant from his infancy, and al- 
ways had an affection for him, as 1 
think him to be one of the beſt- na- 
tured and honeſteſt creatures upon 
earth. I am ſure, if I could do him 
any ſervice but of what uſe can 
my going be!? N 
Of the higheſt in the world, an- 
ſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. If you knew 
how earneſtly he entreated it, how 
his poor breaking heart begged to 
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© ſee you, you would not refuſe. - * 
© © his life. QMadam, however I have : 


© 'Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” 


-.cries Amelia. Something to ſay to 
vill forgive me and pity me. I am 
_ © ſure} I am ſeverely puniſhed: for 


me of conſequence, and that he could 
© not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid it! 
did he ſay that, Mrs. Atkinſon ?* 
Upon my honour he did, anſwer- 
ed ſhe, © and much more than T have 
E related ce 8 — 9233 
Well, Iwill go with you, eries 
Amelia. I cannot gueſs what this | 
© ſhould be; but Twill go.“ | 
Mrs, Atkinſon then poured out 2 
thouſand bleſſings and enn f 6 


v 


AMWELIA 


and taking hold of Amelia s hand, 
and do kiſſing it, cried out, © How 
c "OO that fury, paſſion, drive me to 
uarrel with ſuch acreature !'- | 
8 told her ſhe had forgiven and 


| = t it; and then calling up the miſ- 


$ of the houſe,” and committing to 
ber hd care of the children, ſhe cloak - 
ed herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and 


ſet out with Mrs. Atkinſon. 


When they arrivedat the houſe, Mrs. 


Atkinſon ſaid the would go firſt and 


ive the captain fome notice; for that 


if Amelia entered the room une 


edly, the furprize might have an ill 
effect. She left therefore Amelia in 


the parlour, and proceeded directly vp 


| ſtairs. 


- Poor Atkinſon, weak and bad as 
was his condition, no ſooner heard that 
Amelia was come, than he diſcovered 

t joy in his countenance, and pre- 
ſent terwards ſhe was introduced to 


og exerted his utmoſt ſtrength 


ing man, (for ſo he * himſe 
He ſaid, he ſnould not have preſumed 
to give her this trouble, had he nor had 
ſomething, which he thought of con- 
ſequence, to ſay to her, and which he 
could not mention to any other perſon. 
He then deſired his wife to give him a 
little box, of which he always kept the 
key himſelf, and afterwards begged 


to thank her for this goodneſs to a ow 
It.) 


her to leave the room for a few minutes; 
at which, neither ſhe nor Amelia ex- 


preſſed any diſſatis faction. 


When he was alone with Amelia, he 


fpoke as follows: This, Madam, is 
© the laſt time my eyes will ever behold 
© what Do pardon me, Madam, I 
© will never offend you more.“ Here 
he ſink down in his bed, and the tears 
guſhed from his eyes. 

Why ſhould you fear to offend 1 me, 
6 * Joe?” faid 23 ay th 24 ah = 

© -you never did ng willin to 
6 ' offend me. e pd 

No, Madam,” 0 he, 1 
0 would die a thouſand times, before 1 


«.would have ventured it in the ſmall- 


*'eſt matter. But, I cannot ſpeak; 
and yet I muſt. You cannot par- 
don me; and yet, perhaps, as I am a 
95 dying man, and never ſhall ſee you 
© mbre.—TIndeed, if I was to live after 
this diſcovery, 1 ſhall never dare to 
4 clock; you in the face a and = 
« Madam, to think Un Ta nee 


Wen 


0 yel whore; is worſe chain — 
„ deaths. 


© Indeed, Mr. Atkinſon, cries A- 


melia, bluſhing, and looking down'on 


the floor, © I muſt” not hear you talk 
in this manner. If you have any 


© thing to ſa aYs tell it me, and do not 
m 


© be afraid o 


y anger; for I think I 


may promiſe to forgive whatever it | 


Vas poflible you ſhould do. : 
© Here then, Madam,” ſaid he, © is 
your picture; I ſtole it when I was 
eighteen years of age, and have kept 
it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with 
three little diamonds ; wp: et I can 
truly ſay, it was not the gold nor the 
Se which I ſtole, it was that 


© face, which, if I had been the emperor 
© of the world 


„„ a a 


< I muſt not hear any ore of this,“ | 


ſaid ſhe; comfort yourſelf, Joe, and 
© think no more of this matter. Be 
6 * afared; I freely and heartily forgive 


you. But pray compoſe yourſelf, 


Come, let me call in your wife“. 

« Firſt, Madam, let me beg one fa- 
vour, . © cried he; © conſider it is the 
c laſt, and then 1 ſhall die in peace 1 
c let me kiſs that hand before I die. 

Well, nay, ſays ſhe; © I do not 
0 23 What I am doing—well— 
© there,” She then careleſsly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his 
lips, and then prefently let it drop, and 
fell back into the bed. 

Amelia now ſummoned Mrs. At- 
kinſon, who was indeed no farther off 


than juſt without the door. She then 
haſtened down ſtairs, and called for a 


great glaſs of water, Which having 
drank off, the threw herſelf into a chair, 
and the tears ran plentifully from her 
eyes with compaſſion for the 
wretch ſhe had juſt left in his bed, 

'To ſay the truth, without an ay 
to her chaſtity, that heart which had 
ſtood firm as a rock to all the attacks 


of title and equipage, of finery and N 


flattery, and which all the treaſures of 
the univerſe could not have purchaſed, 


was yet a little ſoftened by the plain, 


| honeſt, modeſt, invohintary, delicate, 


heroic paſſion, of this poorand humble 
ſwain : for whom, in ſpite of 'herfelf, 
tenderneſs and 


ſne felt a moment 
complacence, at which Booth, if he 


had known it, would perhaps have been 


diſpleaſed. - 

Havin 1 ſaid forms time in the par- 
me and not ne Mirs .*Atkinfon 
my 
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" REY 
come down, (for indeed 


Amelia left a meſſage with the maid of 
the houſe for her miſtreſs, purporting 
that ſhe ſhould be ready to do any thing 
in her power to ſerve her; and then left 


the houſe with a confuſion on her mind 


that ſhe had never felt before, and 


which any chaſtity that is not hewn out 
of marble muſt feel on ſo tender and 


delicate an occaſion. 


IN WHICH BOOTH MEETS WITH 


| MORE THAN ONE ADVENTURE. 


13 TH having hunted about for 
two hours, at laſt ſaw a young 
lady in a tattered filk gown, ſtepping 
out of a ſhop in 
a hackney coach. This lady, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſguiſe of her drefs, he 
Pun diſcovered to be no other than: 
ittle Betty. . 
He inſtantly gave the alarm of, Stop 
< thief, ſtop coach; upon which Mrs. 
Betty was immediately ſtopped in her 
vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons 
laid hold of ker. e 
The girl no ſooner found that ſhe 
was ſeized by her maſter, than the con- 
ſciouſneſs of her guilt overpowered her; 
for the was not yet an experienced of- 
fender, and fhe immediately confeſſed 
_ her im, 1 
She was then carried before a juſtice 
of the peace, where the was ſearched; 
and there was found in her poſſeſſion 
four ſhillings and ſixpence in money, 
beſides the ſilk gown, which was indeed, 
proper furniture for Rag Fair, and 
tf worth a ſingle farthing, though 


* 


the honeſt ſhopkeeper in Monmouth 


Street had ſold it for a crown to this 

mA. PEN 
| The girl being examined by the ma- 
_ giſtrate, ſpoke as follows: © Indeed, 
Sir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, I am 
very ſorry for what I have done; and 
to be ſure, an't pleaſe your honour, 
my lord, it muſt have been the devil 
that put.me upon it; for to be ſure, 
pleate your majeſty, I never thought 
upon ſuch a thing in my life betore, 
any more than I did of my dying 
day; but, indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe 
your worſhip— 1 


a - * a a © Lo 


. 
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was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit him) - 


onmouth Street into 


She was running on in this manner, 


— 


when the juſtice interrupted her, and 
deſired her to give an account of what 
ſhe hid taken from her maſter, and 


what ſhe had done with it. 


7 


* 


4 


Indeed, an' t pleaſe. your majeſty,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © I took no more than two 
* ſhifts of Madam's, and I pawned 
them for five ſhillings, which I gave 


for the gown that's upon my back; 


it is ever) ute of it my own. 1 


am ſure I intende 


«42K „ A „ 


money to take them out, 


and as for the money in my pocket, 


to carry back the 
ſhifts too as ſoon, as ever I could get 


5 


The girl AE told them where the. 
b 


awnbroker live 


the juſtice ſent to 


im, to produce the ſhifts; which he 


preſently did; for he expect 


ed a war- 


rant to ſearch his houſe would be the 


conſequence of his refuſal. 


The ſhifts being produced, on which 
the honeſt pawnbroker had lent five 
ſhillings, appeared plainly to be worth 


above thirty; indeed, when new they 
had coſt much more. So that by their 
goodneſs, as well as by their ſize, it 


was certain they could not have be- 


longed to the girl, - 


ooth grew very warm againſt the 


pawnbroker. I hope, Sir, ſaid he 


to the juſtice, there is ſome puniſh- 
ment for this fellow likewiſe ; who 
ſo plainly appears to have known that 
theſe goods were ſtolen. 
of theſe fellows may indeed be called 


The ſhops 


the fountains of theft: for it is in 


* 

6 

* 

= 

« reality the encouragement which they 

© meet with from theſe receivers of their 

goods, that induces men very often to 

become thieves; -ſo that theſe deſerve 

© equal, if not ſeverer puniſhment than 

© the thieves themſelves.” _ 
The pawnbroker- proteſted 

nocence; and denied the taking in the 

ſhifts. Indeed, in this he ſpoke truth; 

for he had ſlipt into an inner room, as 


his 5 


was always his cuſtom on theſe occa- 


ſions, and left a little boy to do the 
buſineſs; by which means, he had car- 
ried on the trade of receiving ſtolen 
goods for many years with impunity, 


and batl been twice acquitted at the 


Old Bailey, though the juggle appear» 


ed upon the moſt manifeſt evidence. 


As the juſtice was going to ſpeak, he 
was interrupted by the girl, who fall- 


ing upon her knees to Booth, with 


many tears, begged his forgiveneſs. - 
© Indeed, Betty, cries Booth, © you 

# do not deſerve forgiveneſs z for you 
5 Know 


Oy” 
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reaſons wh) 
. © you ſhould not e of 18 
« G3 our miſtreſs, particularly at 
_ © this time. And what farther aggra- 
© y2tes your crime, is, that you have 


© know you had very 


* robbed the beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs in 
| © the world. Nay, you are not only 
c guilty of felony, but of a felonious 
< breach of truſt; for you know very 
© well every thing your miſtreſs had 
* was intruſted to your care. 
Now it happened by very great ac- 
cident that the juſtice before whom the 
girl was brought, underſtood the law : 
turning therefore to Booth, he ſaid, 
© Do you ſay, Sir, that this girl was 
intruſted with the ſhifts” ?? 

« Yes, Sir, faid Booth, © ſhe was 
© intruſted with every thing.” ; 

© Andwill you ſwear that the goods 
c ſtolen,” ſaid the juſtice, © are worth 
£ forty ſhillings ?* | 
No, 06 96. Sir, anſwered Booth, 
nor that they are worth thirty either,” 
„Then, Sir, cries the juſtice, © the 
r girl cannot be guilty of felony . 
1 How, Sir, ſaid Booth, is it not 


© a breach of truſt? and is not a breach 


of truſt felony, and the worſt of fe- 
Jony too?? | 55 
No, Sir,” anſwered the ju 
6 breach of truſt is no erime in our law, 
s ynleſs it be in a ſervant; and then 
F the act of parliament requires the 
Foods taken to be of the value of 
« Poriy ſhillings.” hap 
' © So then a ſeryant,* cries Booth, 
* may rob his maſter of thirty-nine 
* ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, and 
he cannot be puniſhed,” 


If the goods are vnder his care, he 


cannot, cries the juſtice. 


# Iaſk your pres Sir, ſays Booth. 
g 


# Ido not dou what you ſay ; but ſure 
this is a yery extraordinary law.. 


« Perhaps 1 think ſo too," ſaid the 


juſtice; “ but jt belongs not to my 
office to make or to mend laws ; my 
© buſineſs is only to execute them. If 
© therefore the caſe be as you ſay, I 
* muſt diſcharge the girl.“ wy 
I hope, howeyer, you will puniſh 
© the pawnbroker,* cries Booth. 
© 1þ the girl js diſcharged, cries the 
aſtice, © ſo muſt be the pawnbroker : 
for if the goods are nat ſtolen, he 
* cannot be guilty of receiving them 
knowing them to be ftolen, 


{ truth, 1 am almoſt weary of profe- 


* 


ſtice, 4 


And 
* beſides, as to his offence, to ſay the 


laid in the way of this proſecution, 


« that it is almoſt impoſſible to convict 


© any one on it. And to ſpeak my 
opinion plainly, ſuch are the laws, 
* and ſuch the method of proceeding, 
* that one would almoſt think our 
* laws were rather made for the pro- 
* tection of rogues, than for the pu- 
© nifhment of 7 
Thus ended this examination: the 
thief and the receiver went about their 
buſineſs, and Booth departed, in order 
to $0 home to his wife, F702 
In his way home, Booth was met 
by a lady in a chair; who, immediately 
toe ſeeing him, ſtopt her chair, bolt- 
ed out of it, and going directly up to 
him, ſaid,. © So, Mr. Booth, you have 
kept your word with me! "Wy: 

This lady was no other than Miſs, 
Matthews, and the ſpeech ſhe meant. 
was of a promiſe made to fer at the 
maſque 
or two; which, whether he ever intend- 


ed to keep I cannot ſay ; but in truth, 


the ſeveral accidents that had ſince hap- 
pened to him, had ſo diſcompoſed his 
mind, that he had ahſolutely forgot it. 

Booth however was too ſenſible, and 
too well bred, to make the excuſe of 
forgetfulneſs to a lady; nor could he. 
rea uy find any other. While he ſtood 


therefore heſitating, and looking not 


ſell, 
« Sir, fince by your confuſion I ſee you | 


over wiſe, Miſs Matthews ſaid, 


© have ſome grace left, I will pardon, 
© you on one condition, and that is, 


© that you will ſup with me this night. 


But if you fail me now, expect all 
© the revenge of an injured woman.“ 
She then bound herſelf by a moſt out- 
rageous oath, that ſhe would complain 


to his wife; And 1 am ſure,” ſays 9 
ſhe, * ſhe is ſo much a woman of -— | 
And 


* nour, as to do me jultice. 


© though I miſcarried in my firſt at- 


© tempt, be aſſured I will take care of 


© my ſecond. 


Booth aſked what the meant by her | 


firſt attempt; to which ſhe anſwered, 
that ſhe had already writ his wife an ac- 
count of his ill uſage of her, but that 
ſhe was pleaſed it had miſcaxried. She 
then repeated her aſſeverations, that 


the would now da it effeftually if he 
diſappointed her. e 
This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt = 


certainly terrify poor Booth; and, in- 
deed, ped was $207 yew; for I be⸗ 
„„ | lieve 


277 


r cuting it; for ſuch are the difficulties 


** 


e, of viſiting her within a day 
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any other menace, or by any other 
means, to have brought him once even 


But by this threat ſhe prevailed; and 
Booth promiſed, upon his word and 
honour, to come to her at the hour ſhe 
appointed, After which, ſhe took leaye 


a ſmiling. countenance, and walked 
back to ber cha. 
But, however ſhe might be pleaſed 
with having obtained "this promiſe, 
\ Booth was far from being delighted 
with the thoughts of having given it, 

e looked indeed upon the conſe-: 

uences of this meeting with horror; 
but as to the conſequence which was 
fo apparently intended by the lady, 
he reſolved a inſt it. At length 0 
came to this determination; to go, ac- 
cording to his appointment, to argue 
the matter with the lady, and to con- 
vince her, if poſſible, that from a re- 
gard to his honour only, he muſt diſ- 
continue her acquaintance. If this 
failed to ſatisfy tier, and ſhe ſtill per- 
ſifted in her threats to acquaint his wife 
with the affair, he then refolved, what- 
ever pains it coft him, to communi- 
gate the whole truth himſelf to Ame- 
lia, from whoſe goodneſs he doubted 
not but to obtain an abſolute remiſſion, 
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IN WHICH AMELIA APPEARS IN' A 
LIGHT MORE AMIABLE THAN 
GAY. — : | 


5 WE will now return to Amelia, 
WY whom we left in ſome pertur- 
bation of mind departing from Mrs. 
„„ 
Though ſhe had before walked 
through the ſtreets in a very improper, 
dreſs with Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe was 
unwilling, eſpecially as ſhe was alone, 
to return in the ſame manner. In- 
deed ſhe was ſcarce able to walk in 
her preſent condition; for the caſe of 
poor Atkinſon had much affected her 
tender heart, and her eyes had over- 
flown with many tears. 
It occurred likewiſe to her at preſent, 
that ſhe had not a ſingle ſhilling in her 
xcket, or at home, to provide food for 
herſelf and her family. In this ſitua- 
| 450 the reſolved to go immediately to 


to balance in his mind on this queſtion. 


of him with a ſqueeze by the hand, and 


lieve it would, have been impoſſible, by ha pawnbroker whither ſhe had gone 


before, and to depoſit her picture for 
what ſhe could raiſe upon it. She then 
immediately took a chair, and put her 
deſign in execution N 
| The intrinſic value of the gold, in 
which this picture was ſet, and of the 
little diamonds which, ſurrounded it, 
amounted to nine guineas. This there, 
fore was advanced to her, and the pret- 
tieſt face in the world (ſuchys often the 
fate of beauty) was depoſited, as of no 
value, into the bargain. 


When ſhe came home, me found the 
following letter from Mrs. Atkipſon z 


© MY DEAREST MADAM, 
c A* I know your goodneſs, Icould 
not delay a moment acquaint- 
6 ng you- with the happy turn of my 
© affairs ſince you went. The doctor, 
on his return to viſit my huſband, 
© has affured me, that the captain wag 
© on the recovery, and in very little 
© danger; and I really think he is ſince 
© mended. I hope to walt on you 
© ſoon with better news. Heaven bleſs 
© you; dear Madam; and believe mo 
© to be, with the utmoſt: ſincerity, 
© your moſt obliged, obedient humble 
C ſervant, » 4 "WE | | ; 
— | © ATKINSON." 


Amella was really pleaſed with this 


letter; and now it being paſt four 


o' clock, ſhe deſpaired of ſeeing her huſ- 


band till the evening. She therefore 
provided ſome tarts. for her children, 
and then eating nothing but a ſlice of 
bread and butter herſelf, ſhe began to 
prepare for the captain's ſupper. 

© There were two things of which her 
huſband was particularly fond, which, 
though it may bring the ſimplicity of 
his taſte into great contempt with ſome 
of my readers, I will venture to name. 
Theſe were a fowl and egg ſauce, and 
mutton broth ; both which Amelia im- 
mediately purchaſed. 


1 


As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, 
the good creature went down into the 
kitchen, and began to exerciſe her ta- 
lents of cookery, of which ſhe was a 
great miſtreſs, as ſhe. was f every 
economical office, from the higheſt to 


the loweſt, and as no woman could 
outſhine her in a, drawing-room, ſo 
none could make. the dengel 
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Atfelf thine brighter tian Amelia. And 
if 1 may 1) th 015 truth, I queſtion 
Whether it Lie be poſſihle to view this fine 
"creature in a more amiable light, than 
- white the was dreffin ng her huſband's 
ſupper with her little Children Ping 
round her. 
It was now half an hour paſt poſt eight, 
and the meat almoſt ready, the 
likewiſe neatly ſpread with: 
"borrowed from her landlady, and the 
began to grow little uneaſy at Booth's 
not u recobnling) when a ſudden knock 
at the door Youzed her ſpirits, and the 
* 5 dear, there is your 
at which words the dart- 
ae up i urs, and opened the door 
r huſba 


e defiref! her huſband to wall up 
into the dinivg-rogm, and ſhe wou d 
come to h 
deſirqus to increaſe his — by ſur- 

prizing him With two favourite diſhes. 

She then wen down again to the kit - 

en, where the maid of the 1 un- 

dertook to fend up the f. and ſhe 
wien her il = A 7 L 

— then told her 2 what had 
ned, With relation to the girl. To 

Reh ſhe ſcarce mite any anſwer ; | but 
* him if he had not dined: Ne 
aſſured her he had not eat a morſel't 
vrhole day: Well, ſays ſhe, my dear, 
Lam a kene eier ; but we thall | 
© Yoth enjoy our 9 the more; for 
T have Rahe att viſion rod, 

y 3 0 A what Mint he tlie caſe. 
ine got fo Foy A bottle of wine too. 

"> 105 is A wh cloth and imilirg 

' © countenance, my dear Will. - 

© Tamin 777.5 of ſpirits . 

fand I have m 5 1 15 the 


promiſeti to let- them 
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=, © op woe with 


1 ſtk an inſtant; for the was 


3 ro-night, when 1 
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Fo 0 i you! will be : 


bs How un 


+ Hump er 
© I cannot 1 25 yo 8 | 
As in the deli hefal month of June, 
when the fky is all ferene, and the whole 
face of nature looks with apleaſpg 1 R 
ſmiling aſpe&, ſuddenly à dark „ 1 
7 9 itfelf ov the hemiſphere, the 
un vaniſhes from our ſight, and eve! | 
Sbjeck i is obſcure . by à dark and hof- 
gloom ſo h ed'it to Amelia 
Va Foy that had enlightened ey 
8 in a * 3 the luſtre 
forſwok Her ſhining eyes; and all the 
Title loves, that pl layed and aria rh 
in her cheeks, "hung their Uroopin 
heads, and with a faint trembling voie 
'ſherepeated herhuſh 5010 Not 
me to nit ghr,. my dear l. 
deed, my dean anſwered he, 
cannot. L need not tell you how un 
© eaſy it makes mie, or that 1 705 
„ mich diſappointed as yourſelf ; bi 
I am en —_— aged to ſup Abroad. Th have 
*abſolut 1 wan "honour; and be- 


fes 


Ms Hides, it is on buſineſs of importante, 
0 fan nat 2 I fay no m 
% convinced y you wy d not wil 4, 
p from me. I owh it is 4 
105 077 5 2 difapp e me 2 
uſuał pleaſuxe; but W de deut reaſo 
6 which i is ſofcient 'to you, bught ts 
© be ſo to me.” 
- Booth made his wife a compliment 
on her ready compliance, and then aſked 
her what ſhe intended y giving him 
that money, or heut he came by it. 
Ah, I antendji r, ſaid-the;, F to 
A give it vou that Wall. As tothe 
manner in which Leame by it vou 


knew, Billy, chat id not very ma- 
7 terial. Von are well afvind got it 
G by no means which would dilÞleafe 


you and, ee another _ 
may tell au.. 
Boath aſked no Gees 


8 


| r but Ae returned her, and infi ed Wo 


Rags all but one guinea, ſa 
"was the ſafeſt tyeaſuret.. He th 
miſed her to make all che haſte hn in 


be n ber I ot fd ue 


a, 2 then took his, lea ve. 
When bd Ab | . the } Mabe a 
pointed Amelia 25 fu | 
ith her chi 5 With en ito per 
ny / ſhe was forced to conlile derlelf 
ba the ablency © of her 19 band. 


Wenn enn 
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Xt A Very TRAGIC SCENE. 


HE clock 4 3 eleven, and 
Amelia was juſt proceeding to 
put her children to bed, when ſhe heard 
a knock at the ſtreet door. Upon which, 
the boy cried out, There is papa, 
© mama; pray let me ſtay and fee 
him before go to bed. This was 
a @ favour very eaſily obtained; for A- 
melia inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exult- 
ing in the goodneſs of her huſband for 
returning ſo ſoon, though half an hour 
was already elapſed beyond the time in 
"which he promiſed to geturn. 
Poor Amelia was now again diſap- 
pointed; for it was not her huſband at 
the door, but a ſervant with a letter far 
him, which he delivered into her hands. 
he immediately returned up ſtairs, and 


(aid, It was not your papa, my dear.; 
* but I hope it is one who bath brought 
© us ſome Fos ood news.” For Booth had 
told her, that he hourly expected to re- 


,ceive ſuch from the great man, and had 
deſired her to open any letter Which 
came to him in his abſence. 3 
Amelia therefore broke open * le. 
dur, and r read as follows ; 


C six, | 
FTER what bath paſt between 
us, I need on ly tell 8 

1 know you oy —_ 
alone with 12 = BR 
© which will vphraid you ſufficiently, 
without putting me to that trouble, - 
and will very well account for my 
4, defiring the favour of ſeeing you to- 
i -morrow: in Hyde-Park, at fix in the 
© morning, 
% minding you once more how mex- 
fn cuſable this behaviour is in you, who | 
are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the 
* N e . Vours, &c. 
N 


« I tall bring piſtols with me.“ 4 


11 is not eaſy to deſcribe the agita- 
tion of Amelia's mind when ſhe read 
this letter. She threw herſelf into her 
chair, turned as pale as death, began 
To tremble all . and had juſt power 
enough left to tap the bottle of wine, 
which * kad hitherto preſerved entire 


ANBLIA. 


ther; and running to her, he 


o thing, nothing at all,” 
large: ſhower of tears came to her * 
ſſtance; which. preſently after 


© cents born to duch a fate 


ou will forgive my re- 


for her hybaod; and to drink off 4 


= bumper. 
he little by perceived the ſtrange 
ſymptoms which appeared in og ma- 


cried, 


© What is the matter, my dear mama, 


0 hee do not look well ? No harm hath 
0 


appened to poor papa, I hope. Sure 
© that bad man hath not carried him 


„away again.“ 


Amelia anſwered, No, child, no- 
And then A 


duced the ſame = the eyes of 
the children. 

Amelia, after a ſhort "Ve look- 
in tenderly at her children, cried out, 

t is too much, too much to bear, 
« Why did I bring theſe little wretches 
© in the world! why were theſe inno- 
She then 
threw her arms round them both, (for 
they were before embracing her knees) 

ave! cried, O my children} my chil- 
0 {dren | forgive x, my babes. For- 

« give me that I have brought you in- 
:* ta_ ſuch a world as this. Vou are 
* undone, my children are undone !? 

The little boy anſwered with great 
ſpirlt, How undone, mama? my ſitter 
and I do not care a farthing for being 
© undone... Do not cry ſo. upon our 
account, we are both very well; in- 
F deed we are, But do pray tell us. I 
: am ſure ſome accident hath happen 

© ed to poor papa. 

8 Mention him no more, cries Aa- 
melia; your papa is indeed he is a 
* wicked man; he cares not for any of 
us. —0 Heavens, is this the happi- 
© neſsIpromiſed myſelf this evening 
At which words ſhe fell into an Agony, 
holding both her children in her arms. 

The maid of the. houſe now entered 
the room, with a letter in her hand, 
. which ſhe had received from a porter, 
whole arrival the reader will not won- 
der to have been unheard by Amelia in 
bar reſent condition. 

\ The maid, upon. he entrance into 

the room, — the ſituation of 
Amelia, cried out, Good Heavens! 
Madam, what is the matter? Upon 
which, Amelia, who had a little re- 
covered herſelf after the laſt violent 
vent of her paſſion, ſtarted up and cried, 
* Nothing, Mrs. Suſan, nothing extra- 
« ordinary. I am ſubje& to theſe fits 
© ſometimes z but I am very well now. 
« Come, 


4 


Savors... ůͥ 
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Come, my dear children, I am ver when you know the tĩue rea ſon of wy 

well again; indeed Iam. You muſt leaving you to-night, I think you ' 

will pity, rather Ke 

* I am ſure you wouldy i you knew 
© the compunction with which 1 left 
© you, to 0 to the moſt worthleſs, the 


no go to bed; Mrs. Suſan will be 
0 as to put you to bed. 
But why doth not papa love us?“ 
cries the little boy; © T am ſure, we have 
none of us done any thing to diſ- 
„ oblige him.” 1 | 
This innocent queſtion of the child 
ſo ſtung Amelia, that ſhe had the ut- 
moſt difficulty to preyent a relapſe. 
However, ſhe took another dram of 
wine; for ſo it might be called to her, 
who was the moſt temperate of women, 
and never exceeded three glaſſes on any 


occaſion. In this glaſs the drank her 


children's health, and ſoon after ſo 
well ſoothed and compoſed them, that 


_ they went quietly” away win Mrs. 


The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had con- 
eeived at the melancholy, indeed Fight 
ful ſcene, which had preſented itſelf to 
her at her firſt coming into the room, 
kad quite forgot the letter, which ſhe 
held in her hand. However, juſt at 


her departure, ſhe recollected it, and 


delivered it to Amelia; who was no 
ſooner alone, than ſhe opened it, and 
read as follows: . 
© MY DEAR SWEETEST LOVE, | 
'« Y Write this from the bailiff 's 
I © houſe, whereI was formerly, and 


to which Jam again brought at the 


« fait of that villain, Trent. I have 


the misfortune to think I owe this 


© accident (I mean, that it happened 


. "© to-night) to my own folly, in en- 


.* deayouring to keep a ſecret from you. 
O my dear, had I had reſolution to 
confeſs my crime to you, your for- 
& giveneſs would, I am convinced, 
'C E. coſt me only a few bluſhes, and 
© T had now been happy in your arms. 


Fool that I was, to leave you on ſuch 


an account, and to add to a former 
«© tranſgreſſion a new one. Yet, by 
© heavens, I mean not a tranſgreſſion 
of the like kind; for of that I am 
„ not, nor ever will be guilty; and 


3 


* * 
Co 


* moſt infamous—Do gueſs the reſt 
© -Gueſs that crime wits 

not ſtain my pgper; but till believe 
me no more guilty than Lam; or, 
© if it will leſſen your vexation at what 
* hath befallen me, believe me as guil 

© as you pleaſe, and think me, for a 
«© while at leaft, as undeſerving of you, 
© as I think myſelf. This paper and 
pen are ſo bad, I queſtion whether 
« you can read what I write; I almoſt 


doubt whether I wiſh you ſhould. 


© Yet this will endeavour to make as 
© legible as I can: Be comforted, my 
dear love, and ſtill keep up your 
© ſpirits with the hopes of better days. 
© The doctor will be in town to-mor- 
©: row, and I truſt on his goodneſs. for 
my delivery once more from this 
place, and that I ſhall ſoon be able to 
© repay him, That Heaven may bleſs 


© ind preſerve you, is the prayer of, my 
©. deareſt love, your ever end, oY 


1 i 
'© tionate, and 


ereafter faithful huſ- 


Amelia pretty well gueſſed the ob- 
ſcure meaning of this letter, which 
though at another time it might have 
given her unſpeakable torment, was 
at preſent rather of the medicinal kind, 
and ſerved to allay her ung 
ger to Booth too 2 alittle to abate, 
and was ſoftened by her concern for 


his mis fortune. Upon the whole, how- F 


ever, the paſt a miſerable and ſleepleſs 


night, her gentle mind torn and dif. 


tracted with various and contendi 
paſſions, diſtreſſed with doubts, an 


- wandering in a kind of twilight, which 


preſented her only objects of different 


* of horror, and where black 7 
deſpair cloſed at a ſmall diſtance the 
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END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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"TRE BOOK BEGINS WITH POLITE 
ws © HISTORY, du, "oi 

A EF ORE we return to the 
= , Þ miſerable couple, whom 
B & we left at the end of the 
„ VJ laſt book, we will give 
8 Hur reader the more Chear- 
ful view of the gay and happy family 

of Colonel James. Fe ON 

Mrs. James, when ſhe could not, as 
we have ſeen, prevail with Amelia to 
accept that invitation which, at the 
. deſire of the colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly 
und obediently carried her, returned to 
her buſbayd; and acquainted him with 
he ili ſucceſs of her embaſſy; at which, 
to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
-diſappoirited as the colonel himſelf; 
fur he had nat taken a much ſtronger 
king to Amelia, 

ceonrei ved for Booth. This will account 
for ſome which may have a 
little ſurprized the reader in the for- 


13 


mer chapters of this hiſtory, as we were 


not then at leiſure to communicate to 
him a hint of this kind: it was in- 


feed on Mr. Booth's account that ſne 


Bad been at the trouble of changing 
her drefs at the maſquerade. nag He 
But her paſſions of this fort, happily 
for her, were not extremely ſtrong; the 
was therefore eaſily baulked, and as 
ſhe met with no encouragement from 
Booth, ſhe ſoon gave way to the im- 
petuoſity of Miſs Matthews; and from 
that time ſcarce thought more of the 


\ 


than ſhe herſelf had beſi 


? 


_ affair, till her hüſband's,defign again 
the wife revived, her's likewiſe; inſs- 


much, that her paſſion was, ut this time, 
certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to 
produce a good hearty hatred for Ame- 
lia, whom ſhe now abuſed to the colo · 
nel in wry e 3 both on the 
account of her poverty; and her inſo- 
lence: for fo ſhe termed' the refuſal of 


: i714 
5 9 £ * 


e | 

| The colonel, feeing no hopes of foot 
poſſeſſing his new miftreſs, began, like 
a prudent and wiſe man, to turn his 
thoughts towards the ſecuring his old 
one. From What his wife had men- 
tloned, concerning the behaviour of 
the ſhepherdeſs, and particularly her 

preference of Booth, he had little doubt 
but that this was the: identical Miſs 
Matthews. He reſolved therefore to 
watch her cloſely, in hopes of diſcover- 
ing Booth's|intxigue with her. In this, 
{ides the remainder of, affection which 


he yet preſerved for that lady, he had 


another view, as it would give him.a 
fair pretence to quarrel with Booth; 
who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would e word and honour 
| oy to him. And he began now to 


te poor Booth heartily, from the ſame 
reaſon from which Mrs. James had 
contrafted her averſion to Amelia. 
- The colonel therefore employed an 
inferior kind of pimp to watch the 
lodgings of Miſs Matthews, and to 
acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon 
2 known. to the pimp, made any viſit 
there. 


The pimp faithfully performed his 
e 


— 


* 


vented from fighting, but with. a 1 


AM ELI A, 


office, and having lat night made. the. 


wiſhed- for diſcovery, e 46 


quainted his maſter with it. 
Upon this news, the, colonel | 
ſently diſpatched to Booth the E. 

os which we have before ſeen. He 

ſent it to his own houſe inſtead of Maſs 


| Matthews's, with hopes of that v 


accident which actually did: 1 
Not that he had any ng! edient 
bully in him, and deſired to be pre- 


ſpect of injuring Booth in. the affection, 
and eſteem of Amelia, and of — 
mending himſelf {ſomewhat to her by: 


appearing in the light of her champion; 


for whic murpoſe” he added that com- 
pliment to Amelia in his letter. He 


concluded 77 the whole, that if 


Booth himſe opened the latter, he 
would certainly meet him the next 
morning; but if his wife ſhould, open 
it before he came home, it might have 


the effects before-mentioned ; and for 


his future expoſtulation with Booth, it 
would not be in Amelia s power to pre- 
vent * 

Now it hap ned, that this pimp had 
more maſters + 1 Amongſt theſe 
was the worthy Mr. Trent, for whom 
he had often done buſineſs of the pimp- 
ing vocation. He had been e 
indeed in the ſervice of the great 
himſelf, under the direction of the Kad 
Trent, and was the very perſon who 
had aſſiſted the ſaid Trent in do uf 
Bootli and his wife to the opera- houſe 
on the maſquerade night. _ 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſu- 


— 


1 Trent yeſterday morning, when 


e found a bailiff with him in order to 
receive his inſtructions for the arreſting 
Booth; when the bailiff ſaid it would 


be a very difficult matter to take him; 


for that, to his knowledge, he was as 
thy a cock as any in England. The ſu- 
baltern immediately acquainted Trent 
ith the buſineſs in which he was em- 
fo yed by the colonel. Upon which 
rent eee him, the moment he 
had ſet him, to give immediate notice to 
the bailiff; which be agreed to, and 
performed accordingly... 
The bailiff, on receiving the notice, 
immediately ſet out for his ſtand at an 
alehouſe within three doors of Miſs 
Matthews's lodgings. At which, un- 


| fortunately for poox Booth, he arrived 


a very feu minutes before Booth left 
tet lody in orden em to Amelia 


| 4 informed; for, heſides that it n= 
ces, grea atly to a perfett, underſtand. 


| | gigs of her beaut? 


© tain that is here, not I. 


gante in 


we thought neceſſary our reade 


Theſe were „ 4 


ing of all hiſtor V there is noexereiſ 

che mind of a ſenkble. reader. . 
at, than the tracing of the ſe 
mall and almoſt imperceptjble links im 

— chain of events, by which all U 


7 actions of the world are ery MN 


e will now in the next gs Im 


0 * our e 45 
0 H A p n. | 

TY wren AMELTA” vistrs unn 
. Wo ' HUSBAND. 

MEL IA, aſter "muck. anxious 

L thinkin in whi ch the ſometimes. 
flattered hexſ Ct that. Jab huſband was 
lefs guilty than the had at firſt imagined. 


Nut and that he had ſome 
to make for himſelf, (for, indeed, ſhe 


was not ſo able as willing to make one 
for him) at length refolyed to ſet out, 
Having there- 


for the bailiff's caſtle. 
fore ſtrictly recommended the care 


her children to her good landlady,, he 


ſent for a hackney-coach, and orde 


the coachman to drive to Gray's Inn 
Lane. 


When the came to the houſe, 


aſked for the captain, the prot Kg wa | 


who came to the door, gu 
e 14 ths 


er of her dreſs, that ſhe was a K 


lad of pleaſure, anſwered ſürlily, 


aptain ! I do not know of any cap- 


good woman was, as well as Dame Pur. 
rior, a bitter enemy to 
eſpecially to thoſe of 


whores, 


to go ſhares. with Ber! in à certain pro- 


| party to which the law gave ney the wel 
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right 

Amelia EA the was certain 
Captain Booth was there. 
he is ſo, cries. the haul 


pie +508 you, 


may 225 into the kitchen, if you, 


p will, and he. ſhall. be red, down to 
au, if he haye anz buſineſs. with 
8 im.“ At th e fame time egg 
ſomething to herſelf, and conglud 
little more intelligibly, though ttll. in 


à muttering voice, that. ſhe kept no ſuch 
houſe. 


Ae whale nemme gave & i, 


exculs _ 


For this, | 


the hands 
ſomekind; for 2 ſuch me ſuſpected | 


n © neyer be too much together. 
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What. At laſt ſne made a ſhift to totter 
into the kitchen, when the miſtreſs of 


- 
- 


the houſe aſked her, Well, Madam, 


ho ſhall I tell the 
F ſpeak with him? 
— © T afk your pardon, Madam, cries 
Amelia; in my confuſion, I really for- 
© got you did not know me: tell him, 
$ if you pleaſe, that I am his wife,” | 
© And are you indeed his wife, Ma- 
t dam?* cries Mrs, Bailiff, a little 
ſoftened. PE | | R 8 
Ves, indeed, and upon my honour,” 
nfwers Amelia, 2 Toluy 4 
© If this be the caſe,* cries the other, 
© you may walk up ſtairs if you picaſe. 
3 Rasen forbid, I ſhould part man 
and wife! Indeed, I think they can 
ut I 


* 


captain wants to 


$ never will ſuffer any bad doings in 
* my houſe, nor any of the town la- 
t dies to come to gentlemen here.* 
Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her 
the better; for, indeed, in her preſent 
diſpoſition, Amelia was as el exaſ- 
perated againſt wicked women as the 
virtuous miſtreſs of the houſe, or any 
other virtuous woman, could be, 
The hailiff's wife then uſhered A- 
melia up ſtairs, and haying unlocked 


the priſoners doors, cried, 5 Captain, 


© here is your lady, Sir, come to ſee 
you. At which words, Booth ſtarted 
up from his chair, and caught Amelia 
in his arms, embracing her for a con- 
fiderable time with ſo much rapture, 
that the bailiff s wife, who was an eye- 
witneſs of this violent fondneſs, began 
to ſuſpect whether Amelia had really 
told her truth. However,, ſhe had 


ſome little awe of the captain, and for 


fear of being in the wrong did notinter- 
fere, but ſhut the door and turned the 


8 Booth found himſelf alone 
with his wife, and had vented the firſt 
violence of his rapture in kiſſes and 
embraces, he Jooked tenderly at her, 
and cried, © Is it poſſible, Amelia, is 


« it poſſible you can have this goodneſs 
| low ſuch a wretch as me to 
s ſuch a place as this? or do you come 


© to fol 


© to upbraid me with my guilt, and 
© to fink me down to that perdition I 
© ſo juſtly deſerve?” | 

© Aml ſo given toupbraiding then? 
Sys. the, in a gentle voice; © have I 


AM E L 1 A. 
jo ſuſpicion ef, the bos cauſe of ie 
good woman's ſullenneſs, Was fi right- 1 9 
ned, and began to fear ſhe knew not 


© ever given you occaſion to think 1 
would fink you to perdition?? 
Far be it from me, my love, to 

© think ſo, anſwered he. And yet 

you Tray forgive the utmoſt fears of 

s angfftegding, penitent ſinner. I know, 
indeed, the extent of your good- 


_ © neſs, and yet T know my guilt o 


great | 

Alas, Mr. Booth! faid ſhe; *what 
* guilt is this which you mention, and 
# which you writ to me of laſt night? 
Sure, by your mentioning to me ſo 
6 och, To intend to. tell me more; 


pay, indeed, to tell me all; and not 


* leave my mind open to ſuſpiciony 
perhaps ten times worſe than the 
© truth." . 
Will you give me 
˖ ing? fad be. 3, 
J will, indeed, anſyered the; *nay, 
I am v4 rp te hear the worſt you 
? can unfold ; nay, perhaps the worſt 
© is ſhort of my apprehenſions. 
Booth then, after a little farther apo- 
logy, began and related to' her the 


n 


' whole that had paſſed between him and 


Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meet- 


ing in the priſon, to their ſeparation the 


preceding eyening, Al} which, as the 
reader knows it already, it would be 
tedious and unpardonable to tranſcribe 
from his mouth, He told her likewiſe 
all that he had done and ſuffered, to 
conceal his tranſgreſſion from her know- 
ledge This, he aſſured her, was the, 
buſineſs of his viſit Iaſt night; the con- 
ſequepce of which was, he declared in 
the mott ſolemn manner, no other than 
an abſolute quarrel with Miſs Mat- 
thews, of whom he had taken a final 
leave. e 

| When he had ended his narration, 
Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, anſwer- 
ed: Indeed, I fymly helieye every 
* word you have faid; but! cannot now 
forgive you the fault yau have confeſ- 
© ſed—and my reaſon is, becauſe I havg 
* forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear,” 
ſaid the, * is an inſtance that I am 
« likewiſe capable of keeping a fe- 


© cret.”” She then deliyered her huſ- 


band a letter, which the had ſome time 
ago received from Miſs Matthews, and 
which was the ſame which that lady. 
had mentioned, and ſuppoſed, 2 Booth 
had never heard of it, that it had miſ- 
carried; for ſhe ſent it by the penny- 
poſt. In this letter, which was ſigned 
by a feigned name, "the had acquainted 

ee . 


} 
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Amelia with the infidelity of her hu. 


buſed him; taxing- him with many, 


ilſhoods; and, among the reſt, with, 


| having ſpoken very ſlightingly and diſ- 
refiedtfully of his wife. . * 8 


1 


Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth 


in ſo amiable and great a light; nor 


did*his'vwn unworthineſs ever appear 


to him ſo mean and contemptible, as 
at this inſtant. However, when he had 
read the letter, he uttered many violent 


1 to her, that all which re- 
lated to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 


I] am convinced it is,” ſaid ſhe. © 1 


© would not have a ſuſpicion of the con- 
« trary for the world. Iaffure you, I 
© had, till laſt night revived it in my 
memory, almoſt forgot the letter; 
for, as I well knew from whom it 
© came, by her mentioning obligations 
« which'ſhe kad oiffired on you, and 
© which you had more than once ſpoken 
© to me of, I made large allowances 
© for the Gtuation you was then in; 
and I was the more ſatisfied,” as the 
© letter itſelf, as well as many other 
. © circumſtances, convinced me the af- 
© fair was at an end. 3 
Booth now uttered the moſt extra- 
vagant expreſſions. of admiration and 
fondneſs that his heart could dictate; 
and accompanied them with the warm- 
\eſt embraces. All which warmth and 
tenderneſs ſhe returned; 'and tears of 
love and joy guſhed from both their eyes. 
So raviſhed, indeed, were their hearts, 
that for ſome time they both forgot the 
dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 
This, however, was but a ſhort re- 
verie. It ſoon recurred to Amelia, that 
though ſhe had the liberty of W 
that Abuſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe coul 


not take her beloved huſband with her. 


This thought ſtung her tender boſom 
to the quick; and ſhe could not fo far 
command herſelf, as to refrain from 
many ſorrowful exclamations againſt 
the hardſhip of their deſtiny; but when 


ſhe ſaw the effect they had upon Booth, 


ſhe ſtifled her riſing grief, forced a little 
chearfulneſs into her countenance, and 
cn all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe 


within herſelf, expreſſed her hopes of 
ſeeing a ſpeedy end to their ſufferings. 


She then aſked her huſband what ſhe 
ſhould do for him, and to whom ſhe 
ſhould apply for his deliverance. © 
© You know, my dear, cries Booth, 
that the doctor is to be in town ſome 


pe 
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WII ö ell 1 . time to day. My hopes of nm 
band, and had beſides very greatly 


name of James; and, inſtead of mak 
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© redemption are only in him; and 
that can be obtained, I make no dou 
© but of the ſucceſs of that affair which 
* py 8 | 9 } : hy 
is in the hands of a gentleman who 


"a 
E ils. 


| 1 - 
© hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe © _ | | 
power I am ſo well affured it is, to [ 
© ſerve me. 5 c 4 þ | b ? k 
Thus did this (poor man ſupport his 
hopes by a dependance ,on that ticket 
which he had ſo dearly purchaſed of 
one whopretended to manage the wheels . 
in the great ſtate-lottery of preferment. . 
A lottery indeed, which hath this to 
recommend it, that many poor wretches 
feed their imaginations with the pro- 
ſpect of a prize during their whole lives, 
and never diſcover they have drawn a 
ba Tn 
Amelia, who was of a pretty ſan- 
ine temper, and was entirely igno- 
rant of theſe matters, was full as 99 2 


— 


— — — — — 
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to be deteived into hopes as her hu 

band; but in reality at preſent ſne turned 

her eyes to no diſtant proſpect; the de- 

ſire of regaining her Ruland liberty 

having engrofſed her whole mind; © _ 
While they were diſcourſing on theſe 

matters, they heard a violent noiſe in 

the hoüle, and immediately after ſeve- 

ral perſons paſſed by their door up ſtairs 

to the apartment over their head. This, 

greatly terrified the gentle ſpirit of A- 

melia, and ſhe cried, * Good heavens ! | 

my dear, muſt I leave you in this hor- 5 

© rid place! I am terrified with a thou- 

© ſand fears concerning you?” 

Booth endeayoured to comfort her; 

ſaying, that he was in no manner of 

danger, and that he doubted not but 

that the doctor would ſoon be with 

him. * And ſtay, my dear, cnes he; 

© now I recolle&t, ſuppoſe you ſhould, 

c apply to my old friend James; for I 

believe you are pretty well ſatisfied 

« that your apprehenfions of him were 

© groundleſs., I have no reaſon to 

© think but that he would be as Trady . 

to ſerve me as formerly,” 
Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the 


** 
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a direct anſwer to her huſband, ſhe laid 

hold of him, and cried, * My dear, ! 
© have one favour to beg of you, and 
I inſiſt on your granting it me..“ 
Booth readily fwore he would den 

Ker SO ne ͤ K 
II Itis only this, my dear,“ faid ſhe, 


U 


* that, if that deteſted colonel comes, 
you will not ſee him, Let the peo-" 
175 6 4 N n 2 & 41 iy ple | 
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; pe of the bouſe tell bim you are bot 
6 here. | 


He knows nothing of my being 
here, anſwered Booth; but why 
| © ſhould I refuſe to ſee him, if he 
_ © ſhould be kind enough to comehither, 


© to me? Indeed, my Amelia, you, 
© have taken a diſlike to that man with-. 
© out ſufficient reaſon.” 

I ſpeak not upon that account, 
cries Amelia ; © but I have had dreams 
© laſt night about you two, Perhaps 
«© you will Javgh at my folly ; but pray 
© mdulgeit. Nay, I inſiſt on your pro- 
« miſe of not denying me.” 

Dreams, my dear creature!“ an- 
ſwered he: what dream can you have 
£ had of us? 4 

«One too horrible to be mentioned,” 

lied ſhe. * I cannot think of it 
without horror; and, unleſs you will 
« 4909 me not to ſee the colonel tilt 


I return, I poſitively will never leave 
. . | | 


© fore. How can a woman of your 


© ſenſe talk of dreams? 


4 Suffer me to be once at leaſt un- 


© reaſonable,” ſaid Amelia; as you are 


c ſo good - natured to By. I am not often, 
© ſo. Conſider what I have Jately ſuf -, 
© fered, and how weak my ſpirits muſt 
be at this time. Ea. 
A Booth, was going to ſpeak, the 
bailiff without any ceremony enter- 
ed the roam; and cried, No offence, 


7 


I hape, Madam; my wife, it ſeems, 
did e She thought the. 
_ © captain had a mind for a bit of fleſh. 
© by the bye. But I have quicted, all, 
© matters: for I know, you very well; 
6, T have ſeen that handſome face many 


c a time, when Ihave been waiting up- 
< on the captain formerly. No offence, 


T hope, Madam; but if my wife was 


© as handſome as you are, I ſhould not 
© look for worſe goods. abroad. 
- Booth piety, ſome diſpleaſure at 
this ſpeech; but he did not think pro- 

er to expreſs more than a piſn. And 
5 aſked the bailiff what was the mean- 
ing of, the naiſe they heard juſt now. 
I know of no noiſe, anſwered. the 


|  bailiff. Some of my men have been car 


© ryinga piece of bad luggage up ſtairs; 
© ox 5 that eilte 3H, 2 and 
© juſtice 3 ſo I gave him a cut or two 
* with a hanger, If they ſhall prove 
* mortal, he muſt thank himſelf for it, 


9K A man will not behave like a gen- 


you, : 
Indeed, my Amelia,” ſaid Booth, 
© I never knew you unreaſonable be- 


tleman to an, officer, he muſt take the 
* conſequence z, but I muſt ſay that for 
c 78 captain, you behave yourſelf 
like a gentleman, and thexefore I ſhall 
* always uſe you as ſuch; and I hope 
you will find bail ſoon, with all my 
heart. This is but a paultry ſum to 
what the laſt was ; and I do aſſure 
* you there is nothing elſe againſt, you 
r neem rn 
The latter part of the bailiff's ſpeech. 
ſomewhat comforted Amelia, who had 
been a little frightened, by the former; 
and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her huſ- 
band, to go inqueſt of the doctor; who, 
as Amelia had heard that morning, 
was expected in town that very day, 
which was ſomewhat ſooner than he 
had intended at his departure. 
Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a 
{ri& charge with the bailiff, ho uſher- 


. ed her very civilly down ſtairs, that if 


one Colonel James came there to en- 
uire for her huſband, he ſhould deny 
at he was there. | 
She then departed. ;, and the bailiff 
immediately gave a very ſtrict charge 
to his wife, his maid, 15 followers, 
that if one Colonel James, or any one 
from him, ſhould enquire after the cap- 
tain, they ſhould. let him know he had 
the captain above ſtairs; for he doubt- 
ed not but that. the colonel was. one of 
Booth's creditors; and he hoped for a 
ſecond bail-bond by his means. 


CHAP. HI. 


CONTAINING MATTER PERTINENT 
TO THE HISTORY. | 


MEL IA, in her way to the docs 
"A, tor's, determined juſt to ſtop at 
her own lodgings which lay a little out 
of the road, and to pay a momentary 
viſit to her children. 57 | 
This was fortunate enough; for had 
ſhe called at the. doctor's, houſe, ſhe 
would. have heard. nothing. of him, 
which would have cauſed in her ſome 
alarm and diſappointment; for the doc- 
tor was ſet down at Mrs. Atkinſon's, 
where, he was directed to Amelia's 
lodgings, ta which he went before he 
called at his own; and here Amelia 
nom found him playing with her two 
children. SN 20% 8 of 
Ihe doctor had been a little ſurpriz- 
ed at not finding Amelia at home, nor 
any one that could give an account o 
her. He was now more ſurprized to 
ſee her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the 
„„ OT 


| © pened ro him in 


4 
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diforder which he very plainly perceiv- * affure you, I cannot at pteſent anſfver 
| ed in her pale and melancholy coun- 


tenance. He addreſſed her firſt (for, in- 


deed, ſhe was in no great haſte to 8775 | 
and cried, My 


ear child, what is 
the matter? where is your huſband ? 
« ſonic miſchief, I am afraid, hath hap- 
iy abſence.” | 

Oh, my dear doctor! anſwered A- 
melia, ſure ſome good angel hath ſent 
c you hither, My poor Will is arreſt- 
© ed again, I left him in the moſt 


© miſerable condition in the very houſe 


© whence your goodneſs formerly re- 
£ deemed him. By 
© Arreſted !* cries the doctor. Then 
© it muſt be for ſome very inconſide- 
© rable trifle. 3 

I wiſh it was, ſaid Amelia; © but 


e it is for no leſs than fifty pounds. 


Then, cries the doctor, he hath 
© been difingenuous with me. He told 
© me, he did not owe ten pounds in the 
© world for which he was liable to be 
© ſued,” 9 

© I know not what to ſay,” cries A- 


melia. Indeed, I am afraid to tell 


you the truth“ 


How, child! ſaid the doctor; © I 
© hope you will never diſguiſe it to any 
© one, eſpecially to me. Any preva- 


© rication, I promiſe you, will torfeit 
my friendſhip for ever.” 


41 will tel you the whole,” cries 
Amelia, * and rely entirely on your 


© goodneſs.” She then related the gam-— 


ng ory, not forgetting to ſet in the ful - 
leſt light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt em- 
phaſis on, his promiſe never to play 
The doctor fetched a oy ſigh when 


' he had heard Amelia's relation, and 


_ cried, I am ſorry, child, for the ſhare 


0 ou are to partake in your huſband's 
© ſufferings l but as for him, I really 
© think he deſerves no compaſſion. 


© You ſay, he hath promiſed never to 


© play again; but I muſt tell you he 
6 hath broke his promiſe to me already ; 


© for J had heard he was formerly ad- 


© died to this vice, and had given him 


( © ſufficient caution againſt it. You will 


© conſider, child, I am already pretty 
© largely engaged for him; every farth- 
«© ing ” which Lam ſenſible I muſt pay. 
© You know I would go to the utmoſt 


82 verge of prudence to ſerye you 1 but 1 


© muſt not exceed my ability, which is 
© Hot very great; and I have ſeveral fa- 
© milies on my hands, who are by mis- 


fortune alone brought to want. Ido 


* 
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© for ſuch a ſum as this, without dic. 
© trefſing my own circumſtances." 
Then Heaven have mercy upon us 
© all,“ cries Amelia; for we have no 
| Po riend 45 earth ! My huſband is 
_ undone; and theſe poor little wretches 
© muſt be ſtarved l 25 1 25 y 
| The doctor cit his eyes on the chil- 
dren, and then cried, «| hope not To, T ; 


told you 1 muſt diſtreſs my circum- , 


© ſtances, and I will diſtreſs them this 
© once on your account, and on the ac- 


count of theſe poor little babes. But 4 
things muſt not go on any longer in 


© this way. You muſt take an heroic re- 


* ſolution. I will hire a coach for you 


© to-morrow morning, which ſhall car- 
© ry you all down to my parſonage- 
© houſe, There you ſhall have my pro- _ 
© te&ion, till ſomething can be done for 
your huſband ; of which, to be plain 
with you, I at preſent ſee nd likeli- 
hood.“ „ F ; 
Amelia fell upon her knees in an 


extaſy of thank(giving to the doctor, 


who immediately raiſed her up and 
placed her in her chair. She then re- 
collected herſelf, and ſaid; © Oh! my 
© worthy friend, I have ſtill another 
© matter to mention to you, in which T 
© muſt have both your advice and aſſiſ- 
tance, My ſoul bluſhes to give you 
all this trouble: but what other friend 
have IF indeed, what other friend 
could I vpply to fo properly on ſuch 
an occaſion?* _ 1 5 . 
The doctor, with a very kind voice 
and countenance, defired her to ſpeak. 
She then ſaid : © Oh, Sir! that wicked 
© colonel, whom I have mentioned to 
« you formerly, hath picked ſome quar- 
« rel with my huſband (for ſhe did not 
« think proper to mention the cauſe) 
and hath ſent him a challenge. It 
© came to my hand laft night, after he 
c was arreſted ; I opened and read it. 
Give it me, child, ſaid the doctor. 
She anſwered, ſhe had burnt it; as was 
indeed true. But I remember it was 
« an appointment to meet at ſword and 
c piſtol, this morning in Hyde Park.” 
Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child, 
cries. the = | 
prevent any miſchief.” . 
gut conſider, my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
+ this is a tender matter. My huſ- 
© band's honour is to be preſerved as 
6 well as his life. 15 
And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to 
4. be the deareſt 3 all things, cries the 
n 2 
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doctor. Honour! nonſenſe, Can ho- 
nour dictate to him to diſobey the ex- 
4 preſs commands of his Maker, in 
© compliance with a cuſtom eſtabliihed 
© by a ſet of blockheads, founded on 
© falſe principles of virtue, in direct 
© oppoſition to the plain and poſitive 
c precepts of religion, and tending ma- 
- © nifeſtly to 72 a ſanction to ruffians, 
* and protect them in all the ways of 
© 1mpudence and villainy?“ 
© All this, I believe, 1s very true,” 
cries Amelia; © but yet you know, doc- 
© tor, the opinion of the world.” | 
£ You talk ſimply, child,” cries the 
doctor. What is the opinion of the 
6 world, oppoſed to religion and vir- 
tue! But you are in the wrong. It 
is not the opinion of the world; it 
is the opinion of the idle, ignorant, 
and profligate. It is impoſſible it 
ſhould be the opinion of one man of 
ſenſe, who is in earneſt in his belief 
of our religion. Chiefly, indeed, it 
hath been upheld by the nonſenſe of 
women; who, either from their ex- 
treme cowardice, and deſire of pro- 
tection, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, 
from their exceſſive vanity, have been 
always forward to countenance a ſet 
of hectors and bravoes, and to de- 
ſpiſe all men of modeſty and ſo- 
briety; though theſe are often, at the 
bottom, not only the better, but the 
braver men.“ : 
© You know, doctor, cries Amelia, 


you ; . opinion is to me always 
inſtruction, and your word a law. 
© Indeed, child, cries the doctor, 
I know you are a good woman; and 
yet I muſt obſerve to you, that this 
very deſire of feeding the paſſion of 
female vanity with the heroiſm of 
her man, old Homer ſeems to make 
the characteriſtic of a bad and looſe 
woman, He introduces Helen up- 
braiding hergallantwith having quit- 
ted the fight, and left the victory to 
Menelaus; and ſeeming to he ſorry 
that ſhe had left her huſband, only 
becauſe he was the better duelliſt of 
the two: but in how different a light 
doth he repreſent the tender and 
chaſte love of Andromache to her 
worthy Hector! ſhe diſſuades him 
from expoſing himſelf to danger, 
c even in a juſt cauſe. This is, indeed, 
5 a weakneſs ;. but it is an amiable 
done, and becoming the true feminine 
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I have never preſumed to argue with 


c character: but a woman, who outof 


© heroic vanity (for ſo it is) would 
© hazard not only the life, but the ſoul 
© too of her huſband in a duel, is a 
© monſter, and ought to be painted in 
© no other character than that of a 
fury. 15 9 

© 1 aſſure you, doctor, cries Ame- 
lia, I never ſaw this matter in the 
© odious light, in which you have truly 
© repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed 
© to recolle&t what I have formerly 


«© ſaid on this ſubject. And yet, whilſt 


the opinion of the world is as it is, 
one would wiſh to comply as far as, 
poſſible, eſpecially as my huſband is 


c 
c 
« 
an officer of the army. If it can be 
* 
Gf 


done therefore with ſafety to his 

honour 15 

© Again honour b cries the doctor. 
© Indeed I will not ſuffer that noble 
« word to be ſo baſely and barbarouſly 
« profſtituted, I have known ſome of 
* theſe men of honour, as they call 
c 
6 


themſelves, to be the moſt arrant 
raſcals in the univerſe.” 


Well, I aſk your pardon, ſaid ſhe. 


© Reputation then, if you pleaſe, or 
© any other word you like better; you 
© know my meaning very well. 

© I do know your meaning,* cries 


the doctor, and Virgil knew it a great 


* while ago. The next time you ſee. 
your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, aſk her 
« what it was made Dido fall in love 
«© with /Eneas.” | | 
« Nay, dear Sir, ſaid Amelia, do 
© not rally meſo unmercifully; think 
© where my poor huſband is now.“ 
He is, anſwered the doctor, where 


c 
* 
* thing in order for your journey to- 
© morrow; for, if you are wile, you 
* 

© longer in this town; therefore, to 
packing. 


Amelia promiſed ſhe would, though 


indeed ſhe wanted not any warning for 


her journey on this account ; for when 
ſhe packed up herſelf in the coach, ſhe 
packed up her all. However, ſhe did 
not think proper to mention this to the 


doctor; for as he was now in pretty. 


good humour, ſhe did not care to ven- 
ture again diſcompoſing his ogy 0odp | 
The doctor then ſet out for Gray's. 


Inn Lane; and, as ſoon as he was gone, 
Amelia began to conſider of her inca-, 
pacity to take a journey in her preſent. 
ng 5 ſtituation, 


— 


Iwill preſently be with him. In the 
mean time, do Tos pack up every 


will not truſt your huſband a day 
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of ſevea guineas and à half, to go to 

her friend and redeem ſome of her own 
ard her huſband's. linen out of capti- 
vity; indeed, juſt ſo much as would 
render it barely poſſible for them to go 
out of town with any kind of decency. 
And this reſolution ſhe immediately 
As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her bufi - 
neſs. with the pawnbroker, (if a man 
who lends under thirty per cent. de- 


ſeryes: that name) he faid to her, 


© Pray, Madam, did you know that 
© man who was here yeſterday, when 
you brought the picture?“ Amelia 
anſwered in the negative. Indeed, 
Madam, ſaid the broker, he knows 
© you, though he did not recolle& you 
© while you was here, as your hood was 
© drawn over your face; but the mo- 
© ment you was gone, he begged to 
lock at the picture, which I, think- 
© ing no harm, permitted. He had 
* ſcarce looked upon it, when he cried 
© out, © By heaven and earth, it is her 
te picture. | 
5 85 you. Indeed, ſaid I, I never 
« ſaw the lady before. = 
In this laſt particular, however, the 
pawnbroker a little ſavoured of his 
profeſſion, and made a ſmall deviation 
from the truth : for when the man had 
aſked him if he knew the lady, he an- 
ſwered ſhe was ſome poor undone wo- 
man, who had pawned all her clothes 
to him the day before; © and I ſuppoſe, 
fays he, this picture is the laſt of her 
goods and chattels.” This hint we 
thought proper to give the reader, as it 
may chance to be material, | 
Amelia anſwered coldly, that ſhe had 
taken ſo very little notice of the man, 
that ſhe ſcarce remembered he was 
there, 
I éaſſure you, Madam, ſays the 


pawnbroker, © he hath taken very great 


notice of you; for the man changed 
* countenance upon what I ſaid, and 
© preſently after begged me to give him 


© a dram.—Oho! thinks I to myſelf, 


© are you thereabouts ! I would not be 
* ſomuch in love with ſome folks, as 
© ſome people are, for more intereſt 
than I ſhall ever make of a thouſand 
- pounds... 9 . 0 

Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid with ſome 
peeviſnneſs, that ſhe knew nothing of 


\ 


broker, I aſſure you he not worthy 


© of his moveables. 


He then aſked me if I 


mentioning the ſubje& of his errands . 


Booth, which he believed he might 
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the man; but ſuppoſed he was ſome 
impertinent fellow or other. N 
Nay, Madam, anſwered the pawn- 


* your. regard. He is a poor wretch; 
© and I belieye I am polleſſed of moſt 
However, I hope 
c jou are not offended ; for, indeed, 
© he ſaid no harm; but he was very 
© ſtrangely'diſordered, that is the tru 


6. of, n ib E 
Amelia was very deſirous of putting 
an end to this converſation, and alto- 
gether as eager to return to her chil- 
n; ſhe therefore bundled up her 
things as faſt as ſhe could, and calling 
for a hackney- coach, directed the coach- 
man to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her home with all the haſte he could. 


, 


CHAP. lv. 


IN WHICH DR. HARRISON VISITS 
COLONEL JAMES. 


4 & HE doctor, when he left Amelia, 
intended to go directly to Booth; 
but he preſently changed his mind, and 
determined firſt to call on the colonel, 


as he thought it was proper to put an 


end to that matter, before he gave 
Booth his liberty. 
The doctor found the two colonels, 
James and Bath, together. They both 
received him very civilly: for James 
was a very well- bred man; and Bath 
always ſhewed a particular reſpe& for 
the clergy, he being indeed a perfect 


good chriſtian, except in the articles of 


ghting and ſwearing. 


Our divine ſat ſome time without oy 


in hopes that Bath would go 2 "5G 


but when he found no likelihood ok : 


that, (for indeed Bath was of the two 

much the moſt pleaſed with his com- 
pany) he told James that he had ſome-- 
thing to ſay to him relating to Mr. 


ſpeak before his brother. 24 
© Undoubtedly, Sir, ſaid James; 

© for there can be no ſecrets between 
cus which my brother may not hear;* . 
I come then to you, Sir, ſaid the 

doctor, from the moſt unhappy wo- 
man in the world, to 285 , — 
© 'you have very greatly and cruelly 
c added, by — — a challenge to — 
i huſband, 
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< huſband, which hath very luckily 
« fallen into her hands; for had the 
man for whom _ deſigned it, re- 
< caved it, I am afraid you would not 
have ſeen me upon this occaſion,” | 

If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, 
Sir, faid James, you may be aſ- 
© fared I did not expect this viſit in 
< anſwer to it. | 155 
I do not thiak you did,” cries the 
doctor; but you have great reaſon to 
thank Heaven for ordering this mat- 
ter contrary to your Epe Latten. 1 
© know not what trifle may have drawn 
© this challenge from you; but, after 
« what I have ſome reaſon to know of 
« you, Sir, I muſt plainly tell you, 
© that if you had added to your guilt 
© already committed againſt this man, 
© that of having his blood upon your 
hands, your ſoul would have become 
£ as black as hell itſelf," 

Give me leave to ſay,” cries the 
colonel, * this is a language which I 


am not- uſed to hear; and if your 


„cloth was not your protection, you 
« ſhould not give it me with impunity. 
After what you know of me, Sir! 
1 What do you preſume to know of 
me to my diſadvantage?” 

* You ſay my cloth is my protection, 
© colonel,” anſwered the doctor, there- 
« fore pray lay aſide your anger; I do 


* not come with any deſign of affront- 


ing or offending you. 
© Very well, cries Bath, © that de- 
* claration is ſufficient from a clergy- 
© man, let him ſay what he pleaſes,” 

© Indeed, Sir, ſays the doctor, very 


mildly, I conſult equally the good 


© of you both; and, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
more eſpecially yours; for you know 
* © you have injured this poor man.” 

© 8 far on the contrary," cries James, 
© that I have been his greateſt benefac- 
tor; I ſeorn to upbraid him; but you 
* force me to it. Nor have I ever done 
© him the leaſt injury. 
perhaps not, ſaid the doctor; I 


< will alter what I have ſaid. But for 


«. this I apply to your honour. Have 
you not intended him an injury, the 
« very intention of which cancels every 
obligation?“ | | 
How, Sir!” anſwered the colonel. 
* What do you mean?“ 

My meaning,” replied the doctor, 
7 js almoſt too. tender to mention. 
„Come, colonel, examine your own 
„heart; and then anſwer me on your 
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© honour, if you have not intended to 
© do him the higheſt wrong which one 
© man can do another? 22 
© I do not Know what you mean by 
« the queſtion, anſwered the colonel. 
« D—n me, the queſtion is very tran- 
© ſparent," cries Bath. From an 
© other man it would be an affront with 
© the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one 
© of the doctor's cloth it demands 2 
© categorical anſwer,” EE 


© am not a papiſt, Sir,“ anſwered 


Colonel James, nor am I obliged to 
* confeſs to my prieft. But if you 
© have any thing to ſay, ſpeak openly; 
© for I do not underſtand your mean- 


6 * = 

© I have explained my meaning to 
5 2 already, ſaid the doctor, In a 
© letter I wrote to 2 on the ſubje&; 
© a ſubje& which I am ſorry I ſhoul 
* have any occaſion to write upon to a 
© chriſtian.* | 8 
© do remember now, cries the co- 
lonel, © that I received a very imper- 
* tinent letter ſomething like a ſermon, 
© againſt adultery ; but I did not ex- 
« pect to hear the author own it to my 
© face.” | | 

© That brave man then, Sir,' an- 
ſwered the doctor, ſtands before you, 
who dares own he wrote that letter, 
and dares affirm too, that it was writ 
on a juſt and ſtrong foundation. But 
if the hardneſs of your heart could 
prevail on * to treat my good in- 
tention with contempt and ſcorn; 
what, pray, could induce you to 
ſhew it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth? 
What motive could you have for 
that, unleſs you meant to inſult him, 
and.to 1 your rival to | ih you 
that opportunity of putting him out 
of the world, which you have ſince 
wickedly ſought by your challenge! 
© I give him the letter! ſaid the co- 
lonel. 8 | 
© Yes, Sir,* anfwered the doctor, 
© he ſhewed me the letter, and affirm- 
© ed that you gave it him at the maſ- 
© querade,” . 

* He is a lying raſcal then, faid the 
colonel very pfonnrely: ] ſcarce 
© took the trouble of reading the letter, 
* and loft it out of my pocket. 
Here Bath interfered, and b 
this affair in the manner in which it 
happened, and with which the reader is 
already acquainted. He concluded by 


great eulogiums on the . 
3 
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and declared itwas one of the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic (meaning, perhaps, ecele- 
faſtic) letters that ever was written. 
And d— n me, ſays he, if I do not 


reſpect the author with the utmoſt 
6 emphaſis of — | 
The doctor now recollected what had. 


paſſed with Booth, and perceived he had 
made a miſtake of one colonel for ano- 


ther. This he preſently acknowledged. 
to Colonel James, and ſaid that the 


miſtake had been his, and not Booth's. 
Bath now collected all his gravity 
and dignity, as he called it, into his 
countenance, and en himſelf. 
to James, ſaid: * And was that letter 
« writ to you, brother? I hope you 
© never deſerved any ſuſpicion of this. 
CRM E 
Brother, cries. James, © I am ac- 
© countable to myſelf for my actions, 
© and ſhall not render an account either 
© to you or that gentleman, n 
As to me, brother, anſwered Bath, 
you ſay right; but I think this gen- 
© tleman may call you to an account; 
© nay, I think it is his duty {o to do. 
And let me tell you, brother, there is 
© one much greater than he to whom. 
« you muſt give an account. Mrs. 
7 Booth is really a fine woman, a lady of 
c maſt imperious and majeſtic preſence. 
© I have heard you often ſay, that * 
© liked her; and if you have quarrelled. 
© with her huſband upon this account, 
© by all the dignity of man, I think 
© you ought to aſk his pardon.” 
Indeed, brother, cries James, I 
© can bear this no longer; you will 
make me angry preſently.” 
Angry | brother James, cries 


Bath; © angry !—I love you, brother, 


© and have obligations to you, I will 
* ſay no more; but I hope you know I 
© donot fear making any man angry. 

James anſwered, he knew it well: 
and then the doctor apprehending that 
while he was ſtopping up one breach, 
he ſhould make another, preſently inter- 
fered, and turned the difcourls ack ta 
Booth. * You tell me, Sir, ſaid he to 
James, that my gown is my protec- 


tion; let it then at leaſt protect me 


© where I have had no deſign in offend» 
ing; where I. have conſulted your 
2 higheſt welfare, as in truth I did in 
«© writing this letter. And if you did 
© not in the leaſt deſerve any ſuch ſu- 
* ſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe far.re+ 


© Entment, Caution againſt fin, oven 


* wholeſome, But this I aflurg you,: 
Whatever anger you have to me, qu 
can have none to poor Booth, wha. 


to you, „Lam certain, never 
entertamed the leaſt ſuſpicion of you; 
on the contrary, reveres you with the 
higheſt eſteem, and. leve, and grati- 
tude. Let me, therefore, reconcile 
all matters between you, and bring. 
ou together before he hath even 
ord o 3 challenge.” 
Brother, cries Bath, I FE 
ſhall, not make you. 8 
when I ſay ſo; for Lam indifferent to 
any man's anger. Let me be an ac- 
cellary to what the doctor hath faid. 
I think I may be truſted with matters. 
of this nature; and it is a little un- 
kind that, if you intended to ſend a 
challenge, you did not make me the 
bearer. But, indeed, as to what ap- 


- pears: to me, this matter may be very 
1 made up; and 2s Mr, Booth 44 
not know of the challenge, I do not 
ſee why he ever ſhould, any more 
khan your giving him the lye juſt now;; 
but. __ — _ never have from me, 
nor, I believe, from ns gentleman :. 
for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your. 
throat. | . 
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© Look'e, | doctor, faid. James, L 


do not deſerve. the unkind ſuſpicion; 
yu juſt now threw out; againit me. 
I never thirſted after any man's 
blood; and as for what hath paſſed, 
ſince this diſcovery hath happened, I 
may perhaps not think it worth my. 
while to trouble myſelf. any more: 
about it.. N 


: 
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The doctor was not. contented. with 
perhaps; he. inſiſted. on. a firm pro- 
miſe, to be bound with the colonel's. 


honour. This at length he obtained, 


and then departed well ſatisfied, ö 

In fact, the colonel was àſhamed to. 
avow the real cauſe of the quarrel: to. 
this good man, or indeed 10 his bro- 
ther Bath, who would not only have 
condemned him equally with the doc- 
tor, but would poſſibly have quarrelled. 


with him on his ſiſter's account, whom, 


as the reader muſt have obſeryed, he. 
loved above all things and in plain, 
truth, though the colonel was a brave: 
man, and dared to fight, yet he was al- 
together as willing to let it alone; and 


this made him now an. 


285. 


to. the innocent, can never be un- 


Was entirely n of my writing 
v 


. 
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lonel Bath, who, with all the other 
principles of honour and humanity, 
made no'more'df cutting the throat of 
a man upon any of his punctilios, than 
a butcher doth of killing ſheep,” 


2 


CHAP. v. 


WHAT PASSED AT THE BAILIFF's 
t 3 4-434 8 HOUSE. | 45 Y ; £ 


E doctor now ſet forwards to his 
friend Booth, and as he paſt by the 
door of his attorney in the way, he call- 
ed upon him, and took him with him. 
The meeting between him and Booth 


need not be expatiated on. The doc- 


tor was really angry, and though he 
deferred his lecture to a more Fea 
opportunity, yet, as he was no diſſem- 


bler, (indeed, he was incapable of any 


diſguiſe) he could not put on a ſhow of. 
that heartineſs with which he had for- 
merly uſed to receive his friend, _ 

Booth at laſt began himſelf in the 


following manner: Doctor, I am 
really aſhamed to ſee you; and if you 


knew the conYuſion of my ſoul on this 
- occaſion, J am ſure you would pity 
rather than upbraid me. And yet I 
can ſay, with great ſincerity, I re- 
joĩce in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, 
ſince IJ am like to reap the moſt ſolid 
advantage from it. The doctor ſtared. 
t this, and Booth thus proceeded: 
Since I have been in this wretched 
place, I have employed my time al- 
moſt entirely in reading over a feries 
of ſermons, which are contained in 
© that book, (meaning Dr. Barrow's 
works, which then lay on the table be- 
fore him) in proof of the chriſtian 
« religion, and fo good an effect have 
they had upon me, that I ſhall, I be- 
© lieve, be the better man for them as 
© long as Ilive. I have not a doubt 
(for I own T have had fuch) which 
© remains now unſatisfied. If ever an 
© angel might be thought to guide the 
« pen of a writer, ſurely the pen of 
© that great and good man had ſuch an 
© affiftant.” The doctor readily con- 

curred in the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, 
and added, * You ſay you have had 
your doubts, young gentleman ; in- 
. * deed I did not know that: and pray, 
© what were your doubts ? —“ What- 


« ever they were, Sir, {aid Booth, they 
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© are now ſatisfied, as I believe thoſe 
© of every im aitial and ſenſible reader 
© will be, if he will with due attention 
© read over theſe excellent ſermons.” 
— Very well, anſwered the doctor: 


© though I have converſed, I find, with 


© a falſe brother, hitherto, I am glad 
ſt, 


© you are reconciled to truth at 
and Thope your future faith will have 
_ © ſome inffüches on your future life.“? 
— I need not tell you, Sir,” replied 

Booth, that will always be the caſe, 


«.where faith is ſincere, as I aſſure you 


mine is. Indeed, I never was a raſh 


diſbeliever; my chief doubt was 
founded on this, that as men appeared 
to me to act entirely from their paſ- 
ſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit. . A very worthy 
concluſion truly, cries the doctor; 
but if men act, as I believe they do, 
from their paſſions, it would be fair 
to conclude that religion to be true, 
vrhich applies immediately to the 


fear; chuſing rather to rely on it's re- 
wards and puniſhments, than on that 
native beauty of virtue which ſome of 
the ancient philoſophers thought pro- 
by to recommend to their diſciples. 
ut we will defer this diſcourſe till 
another opportunity ; at preſent, as 
the devil hath thought proper to ſet, 
vou free, Iwill try if I can prevail on 
© the. batliff to do the ſame,” EN 
The doctor had really not ſo much 
money in town as Booth's debt amount- 
ed to, and therefore, though he would 
otherwiſe very willingly have paid it, 
he was forced to give bail to the action. 
For which purpoſe, as the bailiff was 
a man of preat form, he was obliged to 


get another perſon to be bound with 


him. This perſon, however, the attor- 
ney,,undertook to procure, and imme- 
diately fet out in queſt of him. 

During his abſence, the bailiff came 
into the room, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the doctor, ſaid, © I think, Sir, your 
© name is Dr. Harriſon.” The doctor 
immediately acknowledged his name, 
Indeed, the bailiff had ſeen it to a bail- 
bond before. Why then, Sir, ſaid 
the bailiff, © there is a man above in a 


© dying condition, that deſires the fa-. 
* your of ſpeaking to you; I believe 


© he wants you to pray by him. | 
The bailiff himſelf was not more rea- 
dy to execute his office on all occaſions 


for his fee, than the doctor was to exe- 


cute 


ſtrongeſt of theſe paſſions, hope and 
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cute his for nothing: g. Without making „ and Undertake the wt; and he is 


_ any farther enquiry therefore into the” < deviliſh good one at a defence at the I | 
| contignan_of the map, be injn 


- Old Bai I promiſe'y 1 bare 
vent up ſtairs. ty . = 


| 3 him 5 off perl that 
A., foonas che bailiff rned down « body thought would have been 
airs, 6555 Fon Ve org iatel 3 he” 0 a . 
Bad lodged the ein 5 ſuppoſe y on ſhould Be wit." 
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| *T remember, it Was when your hon- by ai. Is it not al bile in a lawful” 
0 our was here jaſt; And now T remem- 1 ? hy will people-refiſt the law, 
* ber too, he faid, TE, he knew your £ when they know the conſequence ? to 
© Hotiour very" Kall; Tadeed, 1 bad” © beTure; if a man wa to Kill another 
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is morning: 5 J co not believe to de fure muſt have med men in 
e ſhould ever. ave found out his 25 'your time. Prayywasybu ever afraid 
= lodgings, had it not been for the at- Afterwards of ſeeing their * Pet 


* torney 


» 8k us information; And fo we 
© took him this morning by a comical: 
«way enough. For we Ureſled up one of 
„my men in women's clothes, Who 
6 "to d the ople of the houſe, that he 
Was his lifter juſt" come to town; for: 
e were tol by the he attorney "that 
© he had. fuch a fi erz u 
Was let up up ſalts; and ſo kept tlie 
« door 4-jar till 1 Dok a other -ruſhed' £ 


in. Let me tell you, captain, there 
made uſe of _— 


© are as good ſtratags 
in our buſineſs us A Ih the arm 


* But pray, Sufi Booth, * did th 
| morning that the in 


25 Hot you tell me this 
22 fellow was deſperately wounded; 
<. nay, I think . you told, the doctor that 
© he was a dying man: 4 

Thad like to nabe forgot that, er 

the bailiff. Nothing would ſerve the 
1 but that he muſt make re- 

and he gave 
4 a Mek; but 1 95 quieted him, 

by giving him à wipe or two will a 

nger.. Not that 1 believe 1 have 

4 Aas his buſineſs neither; but the 


4 fellow is faint-hearted; and the ſur- 


ron, I fancy, frightetis him more 

than he need. But however, let the 
1 worſt come to the worſt, the law is all 
© on my fide, and it is only ſe fendendo. 
© The attorney that was here juſt now 
© told me ſo, and bid me fear nothing: 
F for that he would ſtand my friend, 


that Was here juſt now, who 


; 10 re ry of t 


i hie hack dostbe 


my man a blow be remembered for. jt: n 


That is 4 different affair,“ cries 
Both; but I would not kill” a man 
67H: cold blood for all the world.“ 
There is no differente At all, as L 


„tan fee,” Fries the” bäiliff. One i . 
© as'much in theway of bulineſs ay the 

© other; When gentlemen behave hogs 
.* ſelves. like unta 
n which he 


tlemen, I know 


ic: how! th. treat then - en as well as 


4 . Any officer the kin And wh 
do Us "why tt N 200 take Ls 
Hows, and the Taw {6th not call it 
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Both very plainly kad we Bailiff had 

"to law, and that; i ond not eaſily 
He there- 
fore's ie aufe, and deſired the 


| baili Wes rote bonds; Which he 


promiſed'to 0 to Ds hl hoped he had 
ufen him with Mar weich this tim all 
15 and chat he ſhoul 


But before we cloſe: this Aare 1 
lll endeavour to'fatiefy an enquiry 
which may ariſe in bur mot favourite 
aders (for ſo are 'the 'moſt 8 
ow it came to paſs that ſuch a-parſor 
as was Doctor Harriſon ſhould employ 
ſuch a fellow as this Murphy. 
The caſe then was thus. his Mur- 
y had been clerk to an attorney in 
Hh very fame town in which the doctor 
lived, and when he was out of his time, 


had ſet up with a 839 fair wouh, | 


R 
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uared his conſcience Sxactly accord< 
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or country wy tho had been guilt 
of Ka or be Ne He then told 1 Mr. * 
Murphy that he would keep. the ſecret 
on two copgitiqns.z. the one. 1 52 

he immediately d 7 1e 
the other was, tha 152 k © aL 
him he deſery Fred .thþ this m y his 
gratitude, an 


N ſhould + 
transfer to the boa all the buſineſs 
which he then had in thoſe parts, and 


to which he could poſſibly recommend 


him. 

It is the obſervation of a very wiſe 
man, that it is a very common exerciſe 
of wiſdom in this world, of two evils 
to chuſe the leaſt. The reader there- 
fore cannot doubt but that Mr. Mur- 
Phy complied with the alternative pro- 


A ME, 


had married a maid- ſervant of Mrs. paſe 


W can be no wan 


LI. A. 


by this kind brother, and accept - 
eck the 9 1 on which ſecreſy was to 


- buſineſy- to, hat Iady and her be obtained 
friends, i in whi Ren lter o. „ This happened while thig « dog WA” 
tor, could regommen dl m. ** dee and of Me: Morphy this, except the 

Aha 4 went on d Bu dep rm +.not only . i 

an vedwvery well, ti N e 95 bop, no (fa) er 

ta make an nntgrtunate fp, d 8D 1 — 8 wei 4 
he wat deteſt by. 2. brother. The G0 e 1 | 
ſame calling. tt] n We.c Mig he donor, af this return, heating Y 
by oe Fe amg gh; A . pet thag Mr, Myr phy; was "gone, ores 
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was a Haft in hieß the Jaw, if it had Kill employed this. Fob ook x1 ay} | 
eyer come to it N . 1 a 4 in town, partly y perba gut of " good: 3 


en partl 1 he me 
mendation © Ha 
hid married a ſervant. of, my ff bl $ 
0 e her's, tere 
he, who was 
entirely. ignorant of the affan above re- 4 | 
lated, as w ell as of his cod in town, 
ſhould. coptinye 1 85 8 to him. hos 
wall appear the 15 hend, | 
1 ſtrange, th Tn oor, . 3 
ſeep. this man A K. three times ſince 
his Fa: 1 Ying Lg and then con“ 
verſed v y. on 7473 
ſhould remain 1 8 of his li 
| of vn 8 4 oy 9 8 Y 
e character of the hackney- coach; 
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_” - SICK MAN. wh 
N 
Y 7 LABEL with the wounded man, 
to hos the 9701 in a very gentle 
, this ſituation, and am very ready to 
give you any comfort or aſſiſtance 
the man. Tha, I ſhould not have 
« preſumed to have ſent to you, had I 
© you, I have lived many X99 in that Plate v 
* town where you yourſelf had a houſe, — 


„ * "534 
At * 7 Eu THE voc+ 
left the, ger in the 1 

voice, ſpoke as follows; _ 
. © T am-ſorry, friend, to ſee you 1 in 

c within my power.“ 

© I thank you kindly, doctor, faid 
© notknown your character: for thou gh 
+ © I believe I am not at all known to 
My name is Robinſon. I uſed to 
© write for the attornies in thoſe * 
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* 4nd I have been employed on ' your 

© buſineſs in my time.. 

1 do not recolle& you, nor your 

85 . ſaid the doctor; t but con- 

Eder, friend, your moments are pre- 

„ 4 biens and Jour” bulineſs, as 1. am 

« informed, is to offer up your prayers 

7 to that ie Being, bifote w 
= are ſhortly to appear. But fi 

© ſerious repentance of all your fins. 

1 7 

What is your opinion of a death- 

i Tepentanics oy 

ein 

doctor, 41 hope, th h the mercies 

© and merits of our "molt werful and 

© benign e it will never come 

too late.” 

„Fut do not you think, Sir, cries 
the man, «© that, in pron to obtain for- 
giveneſs of any great! fin we have com- 
| i Miitted by an injury done to our 
0 geighbours, it is Weecg „ as far as 

© in us lies, to make all the amends 
ve can to the party injured, and to 
© undo, if poſſible, | the i injury we have 
"apa, 

© Moſt undoubtedly,” cries the doc- 
tor; © our pretence to repentance would 
© otherwiſe be groſs hypocriſy, and an 
. Wi udent attempt to deceive and 1 in; 

e upon our Creator himſelf.” 
bh EIndeed, J am of the ſame opinion, 
cries the penitent; * and I think far; 
8 ther, that. this is thrown in my way 

* and hinted to me by that Great Be- 
. ing; for an accident happened to me 

4 ye Way, by which, as things have 
« fallen out ſince, Lthink I pia diſ- 
* cern the hand of Providence. I went 

© yeſterday, Sir, you muſt know, to 
© a -pawnbroker's, to pawn the laſt 
1 l Which, kept the poor 
clothes you ſee on my back, I am 
© worth in the world. While I was 
* there, a young lady came in, 8 awn 
© her picture. She had dif bars 
© ſelf ſo much, and er] ker hood ſo 
© over her face, this I did not know 
© her while the Raid, which was pen 
© three minutes. As ſoon as ſhe was 

gone, thepawnbroker, taking the 
ture in his hand, cried out, 
my word, this is the handſomeſt fac 
« I ever ſaw in my life.” I deſired 
him to let me look on the picture, 
1 « which he readily did, and I no ſooner 


_ my eyes upon it than the —_— | 


me exhort you earneſtly to a i 
or, Haid' the man: 1 2 | 


bee is f is ſincere,” cries the 


& 


© it to be Mrs. Booth.” 

* * Mrs, Booth! what Mis Booth # 
cries the doctor. 
* Captain Booth's 

* who is no-. dela, 


* How!" cries the :doer with great 


Mi ity. | 
* 755 Ae I the may, c And 
ar all. I expreſſed ſams 
6 105 ſh the pawnbroker, and al 


c 1. the lady's name, He anſwere 


y, the captain 


© that he knew. not her name, but that 


© the was ſome undone wretch, who 
© had the day before 19 all her clothes 


© with him in pawn. My guilt im- 
© mediately ray in = and ld 
me I had been acce ary to this I; y's 


" ungoing. The ſudden ſhock. fo af- 
t fected. me, that, had it not been for 


© a dram which 1 F mY 

c me, 1 believe 1 ſhould have ſun; 

8 the ſpot. | 
* Acceſſary, to her undoing! how 


0 « acceſſary; ?* ſaid the doctor. Pray 
© tell me; for I am impatient to hear,“ 


« I will tell you all, as faſt as 10, 
cries the ſick 1 © You know, goof 
© doctor, that 15 Harris of FP 


© had two daughters, this 
© and another. - Now, Sir, it ns he 
© other daughter had, ſome wa 
© other, diſobliged her mother, a 


© tune, except one thouſand pounds 


* to Mrs, e to Which will Mr. 
and another ho | 


g Murphy, myſelf, 
© is now ead, were the witneſſes, 
© Harris afterwards ſuddenly; 3 


ed 
© upon which it was A. e by 15 | 


© other daughter and 5 

© make a new will, in which 
Booth had a legacy of ten lads 
and all the reſt was E od to the 
« other. To. this will, hy, my-- 
y ſelf, and the ſame third per on, Ko 


© ſet our hands.“ 


© Good Heaven how wonderful is 


c 70 providence !* cries the doctor. 


hy, ſay you?” 

c He homfel, Fir, anſwered Robin 
ſon; Murphy, who is the greateſt 
c 70 je, I believe, now in the world.“ 

ray, Sir, proceed, cries the doc- 
tor. 
For this ſerviee, Sir, faid Robin- 


ſon « myſelf and the third perſon, one 
arter, received two hundred Lack 
6 cac 
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Nady, the other. , 5 


© before the old lady died, there fore 
© the made a will, 95 left all her for- 
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© ſelf had, I know not. Carter died 
_ © ſoon afterwards; and from that time, 
© at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
&. extorted above a hundred pounds 


© more. And this, Sir, is the whole 


© truth, which I am ready to teſtify, 
if it would pleaſe Heaven to prolong 
5 ns 

I hope it will, cries the doctor; 
© but ſomething muſt be done for fear 
© of aceidents I will ſend to counſel 
© immediately, to know how to ſecure 
your teſtimony. ' Whom can I get 
© to ſend ?—Stay, ay —he will do—but 
© ] know not where his houſe or his 
©, chambers are—T will go myſel but 
© I may be wanted here. 
While the doctor was in this violent 
agitation, the ſurgeon made his ap- 
pearance. The doctor ſtood ſtill in a 
meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon 
examined his patient. *' After which, 
the doctor begged him to declare his 
opinion, and whether he thought the 
wounded man in any immediate danger 
of death. I do not know, .anſwered 
theſurgeon, © what you call immediate, 
He may live ſeveral days; nay, he 
© may recover. It is impoſſible to give 


© any certain opinion in theſe caſes.” 


He then launched forth into a ſet of 
terms, which the doctor, with all his 
ſcholarſhip, could not underſtand. To 
ſay the truth, many of them were not 


to be found in any dictionary or lex i- 


con. 3 
One diſcovery however the doctor 
made; and that was, that the ſurgeon 
was a very ignorant, conceited fellow, 
and knew es of his profeſſion. He 
reſolved therefpre to get better advice 
Pr the ſick ; But this he poſtponed at 
preſent, and applying himſelf. to the 
Ni os, ſaid he ſhould be very much 
obliged to him, if he Knew where to 
find ſuch a counſellor, and would fetch 
him thither. I ſhould not aſk ſuch 
0 a favour of „ou, Sir,“ ſays the doc- 
tor, © if it was not buſineſs of the laſt 
s importance, or if I could find any 
c other meſlenger,* ER rn 
1 fetch, Sir!* ſaid the ſurgeon very 
angrily, * Do you take me Be a foot- 
© man, or a porter? I do not know 
« who you are; but I believe you are 
« full as proper to go on ſuch an errand 
« asT.am;* (fer as the doctor, who was 
juſt come off his journey, was very 


AIM be Lhe 4 


; ovghly dreſſed, the ſurgeon held him 


e ſurgean then 


in euer 29” Th | 
called aloud from the top, of the, fairs, 


Let my, coachman draw up; and 
ſtrutted off without any ceremony, tell. 
ing His patient he would call again the 
ae un enn 


At this very inſtant en Morphy 


with the other bail, and finding Boo 
alone, he alked'the bailiff at the door, 
what was become of the doctor. Why 
* the doctor, anſwered, he, is above 
* ſtairs, praying with Howl“ 
cries Murphy. © How came you not 
to carry. him directly to Newgate, as 
c To promiſed me?. Why, becauſe 
© he was wounded,” cries the bailiff. 
1 thought it was a charity to take 
care of him; and beſides, why ſhould 
© one make more noiſe about the matter 
than is neceſſary ?*'—* And Dr. Har- 
© riſon with him?” ſaid Murphy. Yes, 
© he is,” ſaid the bailiff; F he deſired 
to ſpeak with the doctor very much, 
and they have been praying together 
© almoſt this hour,'—* All is up, and 
* undone,” cries Murphy. Let me 
come by, I have thought on ſome. 
thing which I muſt do immediately. 
Now as by means of the ſurgeon's 
leaving the door open, the doctor heard 
urphy's voice naming Robinſon pee- 
viſhly, he drew ſoftly to the top of the 
ſtairs, where he heard the foregoin 
dialogue; and as ſoon as Murphy h 
uttered his laſt words, and was moving 
downwards, the doctor immediately 
ſallied from his poſt, running as faſt 
as he could, and crying, Stop the 
* villain,. ſtop. the thief.” oy 
The attorney wanted no better hint 
to accelerate his pace; and having the 
ſtart of the doctor, got down ſtairs, and 
out into the ſtreet; but the doctor was 
ſo cloſe at his heels, and being in foot 
the nimbler of the two, he ſoon over- 
took him, and laid hold of him, as he 
would have done on either Broughton 
or Slack in the ſame cauſdGG. 
Ihis action in the ſtreet, accompanied 
with the frequent cry of, Stop thief, by 
the doctor, during he chace, preſently 
drew together alarge mob, who began, 
as is uſual, to enter immediately upon 
buſineſs, and to make ftrit inquiry 
into the matter, in order to proceed to 
juſtice in their {ſummary way. | 
Murphy, who knew well the temper 
of che mob, cried out, * If you are a 
WC bi nn Ae” bailiff, 
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© bailiff,, ſhew. me your writi—Gen- 
« tlemen, he pretends to arreft me here 


| © without, a writ.“ Der i er 


Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and 
fotwardeſt of the mob; and who, by a 


ſuperior ſtrength of hody and of lunga, 


preſided in this aſſembly, declared he 
would ſuffer, no ſuch thing. Dawn 
me, ſays, he, , away to the pump” 

c < with the catchpole directly: ſnew me 

your writ,.;or de the gentleman go; 
4 pick ſhall not arreſt a man . 

« to law. 

He then laid his hands on he Jofter, . 
who ſtill faſt griping the attorney, 

cried out, He is a villain! I am no 
© bailiff, but a clergyman; and this 
© lawyer is guilty of for $7'Y> and hath 
© ruined a poor family. 

How! cries the 5 18 © a 
4 lawyer that alters the caſe-—- 

Ves, faith,” cries another of the 
| mob, © it is Lawyer SO" I know 

55 him very well. 

And hath he ruined a poor family? 
Like enough, faith, if be is a lawyer. 
© Awa with him to 'the n imme- 

4 dately.* ?“. 

Taube bailiff now came up, 4 to 
Low what, was the matter; to whom 
Doctor Harriſon anſwered, that he had 


arreſted that villain for forgery. « How: 
can you arreſt him, cries the bailiff, 


you are no officer, nor have any war- 
© rant? Mr, Murphy is a gentleman, | 
and he ſhall be uſed as ſuch.” 
© Nay, to be ſure,” cries the ſpokeſ- 
man, * there ought to be a warrant; 
© that is the truth on't. 


There needs no warrant, cries the 


doctor. I accuſe him of felony; and 
© I know ſo much of the law of Eng- 
land, that any man may arreſt a felon 
without any warrant whatever. This 
© villain hath undone a poor family ; 
© and I will die on the ſpot before I 
< part with him.“ 

© If the law be ſo,” cries the 3 
* that is another matter. And to be 
© ſure, to ruin a poor man is the 


<: greateſt of ſins. And being a lawyer 
c too, makes it ſo much the worſe. He 


* ſhall go befere the juſtice, d—n __ 


if he ſhan't go before the juſtice. - 
L. ſays the 95 wir 


I fay he is a gentleman, and mall 


© be uſed according to law, cries. the 


bailiff. And though you are a cler- 
© Eyman,' ſaid he to Dr. Harriſon, 


7 do not ſhew rk n as one by 
your actions. 


48 That's a balliff, eries one of the 
mob; one lawyer will always — 

by another; but I think the e 

man is a very good man, and 


ry bacominga clergyman) to ſtand rk. 1 


©, pο 
t which wells this wy all g wy A. | 
great ſhout, and.rſeyeral/ cried out: 


Bring him along; awa with him el 
Nee 


And now à conſtable appeared, and” 
with / an authoritative voice,” declared 
what he was, produced his ſtaff, and 7 
demanded the peace. | 

The doctor then delivered his N 
ſoner over to the officer, and cha 
him with felony; the conſtable re- 


ceived. him; the attorney ſubmitted; 
the bailiff was huſhed; and the waves 
of the mob immediateiy ſubſided. 


The doctor now balanced with him- 
ſelf how he ſhould proceed; at laſt he 
determined to leave Booth alittle lon 
in captivity, and not quit fight of Mur- 
phy, before he had lodged him ſafe 
with a magiſtrate. They then all moved 
forwards to the juſtice; the conſtable © 
and his priſoner marching firſt, the 
doctor and the bailiff following next, 
and aboutfive thouſand mob (for no leſs 
number were aſſembled in a very few 
minutes) following in the proceftion. 

They found the magiſtrate juſt ſitting 
down to his dinner; however, when . 
was acquainted with the doctor's 
feſſion, he immediately admitted „ 
and heard his buſineſs. Which he no 
ſooner perfectly underſtood, with all 
it's circumſtances, than he reſolved, 
though it was then very late, and he 
had been fatigued all the morning with 
public buſineſs, to 22 all refreſn- 
ment till he had 3 * duty. 
He accordingly adjourned the priſoner 
and his cauſe to the bailif $ * houls, * 
whither himſelf with the doctor imme- 
diately repaired, and whither the at- 
torney was followed by a much larger 
number of attendants than he my Toy 8 
honoured with atk | 


CHAP. vn. 


IN WHICH THE HISTORY draw 
' TOWARDS 4 CONCLUSION.” 


OTHING 1 exceed: 5 
aſtoniſhment of Booth at the be- 
haviour of the doctor, at the time when 


he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attor- 


ney 5 


ney 3 for which. it was ſo impoſſible for 
im to account in any manner what - 


ever. He remained a long time in the 


utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the 
bailiff's wife came to him, and aſked him 
if the doctor was not a madman; and 


in truth he could hardly defend him 


from that imputa ti. 
While he was in this perplexity, the 

maid of the houſe brought him a meſ - 

ſage from Robinſon; deſiring the fa- 


vour of ſeeing him above ſtairs. With 


this he immediately complied. 4 
When theſe two were alone together, 
and the key turned on them, (tor the 
bailiff's wife was a moſt careful perſon, 
and never omitted that ceremony in the 
abſence of her huſband, having always 
at her tongue's end that excellent pro- 
verb of © ſafe bind, ſafe find;') Ro- 
binſon looking ſtedfaſtly upon Booth, 
ſajd, * I believe, Sir, you ſcarce re- 
© member me. 21205 
Booth anſwered, that he thought he 


had ſeen his face ſomewhere before; 


but could not then recolle& when or 

Indeed, Sir,” anſwered the man, it 
© was a place which no man can re- 
member with pleaſure. But do you 
not remember, a few A that 
© you had the misfortune to be in a 
certain priſon in this town, where you 
« Joſt a trifling ſum at cards to a fellow 
6 nenen | 

This hint ſufficiently awakened. 
Booth's memory, and he now recoilec- 
ted the features of his old friend Ro- 
binſon. He anſwered him a little ſur- 
lily, I know you now very well; but 
© I did not imagine you would ever 
© havereminded me of that tranſaction. 
Alas, Sir!“ anſwered Robinſon, 
© whatever happened then was very tri- 
* fling, compared to the injuries I have 
done you; but if my life be ſpared 
© lang enough, I will now undo it all; 
and as I have been one of your worſt 
enemies, I will now be one of your 
© beſt friends Oste 


He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, 


when a noiſe was heard below, which 
might be almoſt compared to what hath 


been heard in Holland, when the dykes 


have given way, and the ocean in an 


inundation breaks in upon the land. It 


ſeemed indeed as if the whole world 


vas burſting into the houſe at once. 


Booth was a man of great firmneſs of 
mind, and he had need of it all at this 


20a A* 1A. 


inftahit As for poor Robinfon, theuſuat 


concomitants "of guilt attended him, 
and he began to tremble in a violent 
The firſt perſon ho aſcended the 


ſtairs was the doctor 3 who no ſooner 


ſaw Booth, than he ran to him, and em- 
braced him, erying, My child, I wiſh 
& you joy with all my heart. Your ſuf- 
ferings are all at an end; and Provi- 
dence hath done you the juſtice at laſt, 
© which at will one day or other render 
© to all men. You will hear all pre- 
« ſently ; but I can now only tell you, 
© that your ſiſter is diſcovered, and the 
< eftate is your .) 
Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he 
ſcarce made any anſwer j'and now ap- 
peared the juſtice and his elerk, and im- 
mediately afterwards the conſtable with 
his priſoner, the bailiff, and: as many 
more as could poſſibly croud up ſtairs. 
The doctor now addreſſed hiniſelf to 
the ſick man, and deſired him to repeat 
the ſame information before the juſtice 
Which he had made already; to which 
Robinſon readily! conſented. : 
While the clerk. was taking down the 
information, the attorney expreſſed a 
very impatient deſire to ſend inſtantlj 


for his clerk; and expreſſed ſo much 


uneaſineſs at the confuſion in which he 


had left his papers at home, that a 


thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the doctor, 
that, if his houſe was ſearched, ſome 
lights and evidence relating to this af- 
fair would certainly be found; he there- 
fore deſired the juſtice to grant a ſearch- 
warrant immediately, to ſearch his. 
houſe. | 

The juſtice anſwered that he had no 


ſuch power. That if there was any 


ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, he could grant 
a warrant to ſearch for them. 

How, Sir!* ſaid the doctor, can 
you grant a warrant to ſearch a man's 
* houle for a filver tea-ſpoon, and not 
im a cafe like this, where a man is 
© robbed of his whole eſtate? 

Hold, Sir!” ſays the ſiek man, I 
© delieve I can anſwer that point; for F 
can {wear he hath ſeveral title-deeds 
© of the eſtate now in his- poſſeſſion, 
* which I am ſure were ſtolen from the 
o 


right owner.” 2 ; 

The juſtice ſtil} heſitated, He ſaid 
title-deeds ſavoured of the reality, and 
it was not felony to ſteal them. If, in- 
deed, they were taken away in a box, 


then it would be felony to ſteal the box. 


6. Sayour 


* 


C oath with that, I wi 


it. — 


6 for I know, 


ANZ] 


© 3g f the-reality ! £: f 
© the Fartality * x aid, Ani 


* nonſenſe. © This is impudent, as we! 
« #8 childiſh, trifling with the lives and 
13 rties of men! de» 
ell, Sir,” ſald Robinſon, 1 no 
c * ſure I hath his 40 1 
know he hath 2 hin cup in 
c « ch h is. the 
e e (pieaning. 


can,” 7 

That will. do, cries the W 
with 45 pleaſure, 
and if you, will charg him on. your - 
inſtantly: 
« my, E 55 11 5 his hou 
o and fee it exe > 
c Act 258 08 
maxim of his, chat no man could de- 


Teen below bim ſelf in doing any act 
which may contribute to protect an in-. of the. beſt 


nocent perſon, or to bring a NEE to 


the gallows. 


The oath rip: inſtantly taken 
warrant ſigned, and the f 
the contact the 1 9 

' 'The clerk 15 proceeded in tak 
the information of Robinſon, ning 
juſt finiſhed it, 5 the 25 Van hgh 
ed with the utmoſt oy. in his g 
nance, and decla PT Try he had uf 
ficient evidence. I; 
ſeſſion. He had indeed two. 
letters from Miſs Harris, in anſwer to 
the attorney's frequent demands of n 
ney for ſeereſy, that fully explained the 
whole villainy 

The e aſked the priſoner 
what he had to lay for himſelf, " whe- 
ther he choſe to 1 any thing in his 7 


defence. 
4 Sir, ſaid the attorney, with | great 


confidence, * I am not to defend myſelſ 


here. It will be of no ſervice to me; 
you neither can nor will 
* diſcharge me. But I am extremely 
innocent of all this matter, as I doubt 


not but to make appear'to the fatis+ 


faction of a court of juſtice.” 


The legal previous ceremonies were 
then gone through of binding over the 
proſecutor, &c. and then the attorney 
was committed to Newgate ; whither 
he was eſcorted APTN acela ene 
of the popu 
_ When Murphy was „and a 
little calm reftared in the Mate the 
juſtice made Wy compliments of con- 


| aid the doctor. wr coul {Ye eſent tumult of 
beer heard ſuch. incomprehenſib . 


+ uy 5 


his 155 1 
y of this time; for the attorne 
ooth).. and 
ow he got. it butby | ſtealth, a N 
38 acgqunt. if. 


* That will das 5 


E for 


For it Was a; 


I 


He fat in. a 
row 


at lation an 6 Both hoy as vl be. ; 

re- 

; 3 1 18 Os to een e c 

„They were noy * 
ing to 1 — 4 when Mr. 

to Roach nnd fad: «Hold, 


ave forgot one t I 
h ny _ given bail yet.” hing; 2 5 


* 


pre 


This occafioned ſame ifrets at this. 
ry n ee 
rtec when the juſtice heard ; 
he immediately, offered. himſelf as the. 
er bondſman; und thus ended the; 
v2: 2119 + Hutz 
It was now paſt od 1 and u none! 
of the c gentlemen; had yer dined: N 
very readily therefare, acpepted the ma - 
giſtrate's de n,.3nd; went all. too 
e hays Fa - Ties) I 
d now the e hat x 
dane, even before they, lat down to 
ner, e to diſpatch, a. meſſanger to one! 
mn town, to take, 
cars of Robin daz and, another meſs, 
ſenger x 's lodgings, to prevent, 
3 congar, at, Wer Kaxing 


lon Tr 
Ti he latter however, . was to Ulle 8 
Parese ; for Amelia s patience, had. 
een worn out. before, and ſhe 
taken a hackney-coach, and driven to 


— 


45 1 5 s, where ſhe arrived à litile 
after the departure of her huſband, and 
was. thence d 17 ed, ta the juſtice wy at 
Tho erm 351 kind of reaſon; 
for 4 Am 7 0 right at hepa that her, 
uſband and Harriſon were e 


befor the juſtice ; and though ſhe ine, 
deed imagined that they were there i in; 
the light of complainants, not of of- 
fenders; yet ſo tender were her e. 
for her huſband, and ſo much had 


tle ſpirits been lately agitated, 
e bal n bound apprehenſions 


of the; 
knew not what. When [ſhe arrived | 
therefore at the houſe, ſhe ran di vectlyx 
into the room, Where all the company 
were at dinner, ſcarce knowing What 
e Ie or whither, ſhe was going, 
She found her and i in ſuch, a 8 
tuation, and diſcovered ſuch chearfu 
neſs in his x vere or ſo mou 
a turn was to h its, that ſhe 
was juſt ab 8 the * * of a 
laſs JF water, to ſupport herſelf.” She 
oon, however, recovered her calmneſs, 
and in a little time began to eat What 
might indeed be moſt called her 
breakfaſt. 4p 
The juſtice now allied her joy y of 


o_ 
* % 
— 


mne kindly thanked him, apprehending”” 
he meant the liberty of her Huſband. 
His worſhip might perhaps have ex- 
plained himſelf more largely, had not 
the doctor gem him'a timely wink; 
for this wiſe and good man was fear- 
ful of making ſuch © Gdiſcovery all at 
once to Amelia; left it ſhould over- 
pdw¾er her; and luckily. the juſtice's 
wife was not well enough 10 

with the matter qt ky y thing more 
on it than barely te uſſurè the lady that 


ſhe joined in her huſband's congratu- 
Aten, oe eq N ew i} 


Amelia was then in à clean white 
gown, which he had thar day redeem- 
ec and was; indeed; dreſſed all over 


with 7 neatneſs and exactneſs; with 


the glow therefore Which aroſe in her 
features from finding her huſband re- 
leaſed from his captivity, ſhe made ſo 
charming a figure, that 'ſhe attracted 
the eyes of the magiſtrate and of his 


* 


wife; and they both àgretd, when they 
were alone, that hiya erer ſeen . 
charming a creature; nay, Booth him- 
ſelf afterwards told her, that he ſcarce 


ever remembered her to look fo ex- 


tremely beautiful as ſhe did that even- 


Whether Amelia's beauty, or the re- 
flection on theremarkabled@ of Juſtice 
he had performed; or whatever motive 
filled the magiſtrate Withlextraordinary 
good-humour, and o ned his heart and 
cellars, I will not determine; but he 
gave them ſo — a ee and 
they were all ſo pleaſed with each other, 
that Amelia, for that one night, truſted 
the care of her children to the woman 
where they lodged, nor did the com- 
pany riſe from table till the clock ſtruck 


am | | 
They then ſeparated. Amelia and 
Booth, having been ſet down at their 
Jodgings, retired into each other's arms; 
nor did Booth that evening, by the 
doctor's advice, mention one word of 
the grand affair to his Wife. 


£7 -2* 
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Thus THIS - HISTORY. DRAWS - 
NEARER TO A CONCLUSION. 


T morning carl Amelia received 
the following letter from Mrs. At- 


„ Kjuſon. 


AME LI A. 


what had happened thatiday; for which: The ſurgeon of the regiment to 


quainted ©. 


which the captain my kuſpand lately 
belonged, and who came this Even- 
ng to ſee the. captain, hath almoſt 
frightened me out of my Wits, by a 
ſtrange ſtory of your huſband being 
vommitted to priſon” by à Juſtice of 
peace for forgery.” For Heaven's fake, 
ſend we the duch. * IF my huſband. 
can be of any ſervice, weak as he is, 
Are will be carried in a chair ta ſerve 
a brother officer, for whom he hath a 
regard, which I need not mention. 
Or if the ſum of twenty pounds will 
be of any ſervice to you, I will wait up⸗ 
en you with it the taopient I can get 
W clothes on, the morning you re- 

* 'ctive'this 5 for it is too late to ſend 
Ahe. The captain” begs” his 
© hearty ſervice and reſpects; and be- 
Jieve me, dear Madam, your ever 
« affeRtionate friend, and humble fer. 
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F. ArxINSON,” 


When Amelia read this letter to 
Booth, they were both equally ſurpriz- 
ed, ſhe at the commitment for forgery, 
and heat ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. 
Atkinſon; for he was a ſtrapger yet to 
the Teconciliation that had happened. 

©Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfiedby 
Amelia, from whith he received great; 
pleaſure ; for he really had a very great 
affection and. fondneſs for Mr. Atkin-, 
ſon, who, indeed, io well deſerved it. 
© Well, my dear, faid he to Amelia 
fmiling, © ſhall we accept this gene- 
„ 8 

O fye! no certainly,” anſwered ſhe. 
hy not,” cries Booth, it is but 
© a trifle; and yet it will be of great 
« ſervice to us? ä 


But Ko we my dear,” ſaid ſhe, 
how ill theſe poor people can ſpare it. 
They can Hare it for alittle while,” 
faid Booth ; and we ſhall ſoon pay it 
them again. e i 
When, my dear?” ſaid Amelia. Do, 
© my dear Will, conſider our wretched 
 circumftances. I beg you let us go 
© Into the country immediately, and 
© live upon bread and water, till for- 
© tune pleaſes to ſmile upon us. 
I am convinced that day is not far 
© off,” ſaid Booth. r JV me 
© leave to ſend an anſwer to Mrs. At- 
© kinſon, that we ſhall be glad of her 
company immediately to breakfaſt. 
any os k 5 Vou 


[ 


e »* 
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* © You know I never contradi& you,“ 
faid ſhe 3 but J aſſure you it is con- 
* trary to my inclinations to take this 
© money. 5 15 

Well, ſuffer me,” cries he, to 
e act this once contrary to your ineli- 
nations.“ He then writ a ſhort note 
to Mrs. Atkinſon, and diſpatched it 


away immediately; which when he had 


done, Amelia aid, * I ſhall be glad 
© of Mrs. Atkinſon's company to 


« breakfaſt ; but yet I wiſh you would 


© 6blige me in refuſing this money, 
Take five guineas only. That is 
© indeed ſuch a ſum as, if we never, 
* ſhould pay it, would ft light on my 
mind. The laſt perſons in the world 
from whom I would receive favours of 
© that ſort, are the poor and generous.” 
Fou can receive favours only from 
© the generous,” cries Booth: and, to 
ebe plain with you, there are very few 
© who are generous that are not poor.“ 
What think you, ſaid ſhe, * of 
Pr. Harriſon ? N 


I édo aſſure you, ſaid Booth, ehe 


cis far from being rich. The doctor 
© hath an income of little more than 
x hundred pounds a year; and I am 
convinced he gives away four of it. 
Indeed, he is one of the beſt cecono- 
« miſts in the world; but yet I am poſi- 
e tive he never was at any time poſ- 
ſeſſed of five hundred pounds fince he 
C hath been a man. Conſider, dear 
Emily, the late obligations we have, 
© to this gentleman; it would be un- 
© reaſonable to expect more, at leaſt at 
© preſent; my half-pay is mortgage 


? for a year to come. How then ſhall 


« we live?” | | EA 
Buy our labour,“ anſwered ſhe. I 
© am able to labour, and I am ſure I 
am not aſhamed of it. l 


And do yoy really think you can M 


0 ſupport ſuch a life? 
I am fure I could be happy in it,” 


nf gered Amelia. '* And why not J, 


as well as a thouſand others, who 
© have not the happineſs of ſuch a huſ- 
© band to make, life delicious? why 


© Jhould I. complain of my hard fate, 


© while ſo many, who are ntuch poorer 
than I, enjoy theirs. Am of a ſu- 
{: perior rank of being to the wife of 
{ the honeſt labourer ? am I not parta- 


© ker of one common nature with her?” 
« My angel, cries Booth, * it de- 
| © lights me to hear you talk thus, and 


and after very little pre 
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© for a reaſon you little gueſs ; for I. 
©. am aſſured that one who can ſo he- 
© roically endure adverſity, will bear 
< proſperity with equal greatneſs of 
© foul; for the mind that cannot be 
© dejected by the former, is not likely, 


do be tranſported with the latter. 


| © If it had pleaſed Heaven,” cried. 
ſhe, © to havk tried me, I think, at. 
© leaſt J hope, I ſhould have preſerved, 
my humility.” 5 ARS 
Then, my dear, ſaid he, I will 
© relate you a dream I had laft night, _ 
* You know, you lately mentioned a 
„Area af yours.” © 99 TOTS 
© Do fo,” ſaid ſhe; © J am attentive.“ 
II dreamt,” ſaid he, this night, 
© that we were in the moſt miſerable, 
„ ſituation imaginable. Indeed, in the 


ſituation we were yeſterday morning, 


or rather worſe ; that I was laid in a 
« priſon for deht, and that you wanted 
a morſe] of bread to feed the mouths 
« of your hungry children, At length 
« (for nothing you know is quicker. 


© than, the tranſition, in dreams) Dr., 


«. Harriſon, methought, came to me, 
with chearfulneſs and joy in his coun-, 
1 tenance. The priſom doors immedi-, 
© ately flew open; and Dr. Harriſon, 
© introduced you, gayly, though Hot. 
4 richly, dreſſed. That you gently chid 
me for ſtaying fo long; all on a ſud-, | 
den appeared a coach with four horſes, 
„to it, in which was a maid-ſervant. 
© with our two children, We both im- 
© mediately went into the coach, and 
© taking our leave of the doctor, ſet 
© out towards your country houſe : 
« for yours I dreamt it was. I only 
„ aſk you, now, if this was real, an 
the tranſitioꝑ almoſt as ſudden, coul 
50h fapport it FFF 
Amelia was going to anſwer, when 
rs. Atkinſon came \nto, the room, 
vious ceremony 
preſented: Booth with a bank- note, 
which he receiyed of her, ſaying, he 
would very ſoon repay it: a promiſe 
that a little offended Amelia, as ſhe 
thought he had no chance of keeping it, 
The doctor preſently arrived, and 
the company ſat down to breakfaſt, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Atkinſon entertained 
them with the hiſtory of the doctors 
that had attended her huſband, by 
whoſe advice Atkinſon was recovered 
from every thing but the weakneſs 
which his. diſtemper had occaſioned. 
| Pp. When 


GY 
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quainted his wife with a dream he had 
laſt night. 


Very well,” ſaid the doctor; © and 


© if IJ am to be the Oniropolos, I be- 


© heve the dream will. come to pals. 


© To fay the truth, I have rather a bet- 


© ter opinion of dreams than Horace 


© had. Old Homer ſays, they came 


from Jupiter; and as to your dream, 


thoughts, that ſome time or other 
that roguery (for ſo IJ was always 
convinced it was) would be brought 

to light; for the ſame Homer ſays, as 
you, Madam, (meaning Mrs. Atkin- 
© ſon) very well know, + 


Etmepydp Te xa} a "OX0jario; Bk Ari) 87 081 
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I have no Greek ears, Sir, faid 
Mrs. Atkinſon. I believe I could un- 
© derftand it in the Delphin Homer. 


© EF wiſh, *cries he, my dear child, 
(to Amelia) you would read a little 
© in. the Delphin Ariſtotle, or elſe in 


© ſome chriſtian divine, to learn a doc- 


© trine which you will one day have a 
© uſe for. I mean, to bear the hardeſt 


© of all human conflicts, and ſupport 
© with an even temper, and without 
C any violent tranſports of mind, a 
*. ſudden guſt of proſperity.” 


Indeed, cries Amelia, I ſhould 


5 almoſt think my huſband and you, 
doctor, had ſome very good news to 
© tell me, by your uſing, both of you, 
c the ſame introduction. As far as I 
© know myſelf, I think I can anſwer, 
e I can ſupport any degreeof proſperi- 
C ty; and 
I could: for J do aſſure you, it is not 
nin the power of fortune to try me with 
c ſuch another tranſition from grief to 
joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my 
c huſband in priſon and at liberty.” 

© Well, you are a good girl,” cries 
the doctor, and after I have put on 
my ſpectacles I will try you,” 


I dreamt, doctor, ſaid 
he, © that ſhe was reſtored to hereſtate.* 


1 have often had it in my waking 


think I yeſterday ſhewed- 


When the. tea-table was removed, 


The doctor then took out a newſpa- 
Booth told the doctor that he had ac- 


per, and read as follows: 

© Yeſterday one Murphy, an emi- 
© nent attorney at law, was committed 
to Newgate, for the forgery of a will, 
under which an eſtate hath been for 
© many years detained from the right 
( / 

Now in this paragraph there is ſome- 
thing very remarkable, and that is— 
that it 1s true: but opus eft explanatum, 
In the Delphin edition of this newſ- 
paper, there is the following note upon 
the words right owner: The right 
* owner of this eſtate is a young lady 
of the higheſt merit, whoſe maiden 
name was Harris, and who ſome 
time fince was married to an idle fel- 
low, one Lieutenant Booth. And 
the beſt hiſtorians aſſure us, that let- 
ters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, 
which manifeſtly prove the forgery, 
and clear up the whole affair, are in 
the hands of an old parſon, called 
os OO as 
© And is this really true?” cries A- 
melia. | 

Ves, really and ſincerely,' criey 
the doctor; the whole eſtate ; for your 
mother left it you all, and it is 28 
© ſurely yours, as if you was already 
in Ge eſſion.“ 4 =} 


.C 
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- © Gracious Heaven, ' cries ſhe, fall- 
ing on her knees, I thank you. And 
then ſtarting up, ſhe ran to her huſ- 
band, and embracing him, cried, My 
dear love, I wiſh you joy: and 1 


© ought in gratitude to with it you; 


for you are the cauſe of mine. It is 


© upon yours, and my children's ac- 


© count, that J principally rejoice.” 
Mrs. Atkinſon roſe from her chair, 

and jumped about the room for joy, 

repeating, | | 


Turne, quod optanti divim promittere nem 
Auderet, wolwenda-dies, en, attulit ultro“. 


Amelia now threw herſelf into a 
chair, complained ſhe was a little faint, 
and begged a glaſs. of water. The 
doctor a eiled her to be blooded; but 
ſhe refuſed, ſaying, ſhe required 2 vent 


If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance, he will however execute it 
at laſt; and' their tranſgreſſions ſhall fall heavily on their own heads, and on their wives 


What none of all the gods could grant thy vows, 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows, 


of 


AMELI A, 


of another kind. She then deſired her 
children to. be brought. to her, whom 
ſhe immediately caught in her arms, 
and having profulely cried over them 
for ſeveral minutes, declared ſhe was 
eaſy. After which, ſhe ſoon regained 
her uſual temper and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and 
in the afternoon they all, except the 
doctor, viſited Captain Atkinſon; he 
repaired: to the bailiff*s houſe to viſit 
the ſick man, whom he found very 
chearful, the ſurgeon having aſſured 
him that he was in no manner of dan- 


er. 
2 The doctor had a long ſpiritual diſ- 
courſe with Robinſon, who aſſured him 
that he ſincerely repented of his paſt 
life; that he was reſolved to lead his 
future days in adifferent manner, and 
to make what amends he could for his 
{ins to the ſociety, by bringing one of 
the greateſt rogues in it to juſtice. There 
was a circumſtance which much pleaſed 
the doctor, and made him conclude 
that, however Robinſon had been cor- 


rupted by his old maſter, he had natu- 


rally a good diſpoſition. This was, 
that Robinſon declared he was chiefly 
induced to the diſcovery by what had 
happened at the pawnbroker's, and 
by the miſeries which he there perceived 
he had been inſtrumental in bringing 
on Booth and his family. 
The next day Booth and his wife, 
at the doctor's inſtance, dined with 
Colonel James and his lady, where they 
. were recaved with great civility, and 
all matters were accommodated, with- 
out Booth ever knowing a ſyllable of 
the challenge even to this day. 
The doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on 
having Miſs Harris taken into cuſtody, 
and ſaid, if ſhe was his ſiſter, he J 
deliver her to juſtice. He added be- 
ſides, that it was impoſſible to ſkreen 
her, and carry on the proſecution, or, 
indeed, recover the eſtate. Amelia at 
laaſt begged the delay of one day only, 
in whic 
ſiſter informing her of the diſcovery, 
and the danger in which ſhe ſtood, and 
begged her earneſtly to make her eſcape, 
with many aſſurances that ſhe would 
never ſuffer her to know any diſtreſs. 
This letter ſhe ſent away expreſs, and 
ũt had the deſired effect: for Mil $ Harris 
having received ſufficient information 
from the attorney to the ſame purpoſe, 


to receive them by Atkinſon's 


of the beſt and 


time ſhe wrote a letter to her 


immediately ſet out for Pool, and from 
thence to France, 2 with ber 
all her money, moſt of her clothes, and 
ſome few jewels. She had, indeed; 
packed up plate and jewels to the value 
of two thouſand pounds and upwards. 
But Booth, to whom Amelia commu- 
nicated the letter, prevented her, by: 
ordering the man that went with the 
expreſs (who had been a ſerjeant of the 
foot-guards recommended to him by 
Atkinſon) to ſuffer the lady to 
whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to 1 
any thing with her except her clothes, 
which he was carefully to ſearch, 
Theſe orders were obeyed punctually, ; 
and with theſe ſhe was obliged. to 
comply | = 
Two days after the bird was flown, 
a warrant from the lord chief juſtice ar- 
rived to take her up, the meſſenger of 
which returned with the news of her 
flight, highly to the ſatisfaction of As 
melia, and conſequently of Booth; and, 
indeed, not greatly to the grief of the 
doctor. | 42012. Jaked 
About a week afterwards, Booth and 
Amelia, with their children, and Cap- 
tain Atkinſon and his lady, all ſet for- 
wards together for Amelia's houſe, 
where they arrived amidſt the acclamas 
tions of all the neighbours, and every 
public demonſtration of jop. 
They found the houſe ready p 


| friends 
the old ſerjeant, and a good dinner prey 
pared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, 
who was addreſſed with the utmoſt duty 
by her ſon. and daughter, moſt affe&tio- 
nately careſſed by Booth and his wife, 
and by Amelia's abſolute command, 
ſeated next to herſelf at the table. At 
which, perhaps, were aſſembled ſome 
happieſt people then in 


% 


the world, | 
CHAT. 


IN WHICH" THE HISTORY 18 con- 
CLUDED. 2 


H AV IN G brought our hiſtory to 
a concluſion, as to thoſe points in 
which we preſume our reader was chiefly 
intereſted, in the foregoing chapter; we 
ſhall in this, by ny, of epilogue, en- 
deavour to. ſatisfy his curioſity, as ta 
what bath ſince happened to the prin- 
| ci 
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cipal er e of whom we have 
treated in the foregoing pages. 
Colonel James and his lady, after 
living in a polite manner for many 
years together, at laſt agreed to live in 
as polite a manner aſunder. The colo- 
nel hath kept Miſs Matthews ever ſince, 
and is at length grown to doat on her 
(though now very diſagreeable in her 
perſon, and immenſely fat) to ſuch a 
degree, that he ſubmits to be treated by 
her in the moſt tyrannical manner. 
He allows his lady eight hundred 

PR a year, with which ſhe divides 

er time between Tunbridge, Bath, 
and London, and paſſes about nine 
hours in the twenty-four at cards. Her 
income is lately increaſed by three thou- 
ſand pounds left her by her brother Co- 
lonel Bath, who was killed in a duel 
about ſix years ago, by a gentleman 
who told the colonel he differed from 
him in opinion. 
The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon 
have been both dead ſeveral years, and 
both of the conſequences of their fa- 
vourite vices; Mrs. Elliſon having 
fallen a martyr to her liquor, and the 
other to his amours, by which he was 
at laſt become ſo rotten, that he ſtunk 
above ground, WITTE | 5 
The attorney, ww was brought 
to his trial at the Old Bailey; where, 
after much quibbling about the mean- 
ing of a very plain act of parliament, he 
was at length convicted of forgery, and 
was ſoon afterwards hanged at Ty- 
burn. - . | 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to 

reform his life, and received a ſmall 
penſion: from Booth; after which he 
returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe 
on the highway, was detected and 
taken, and followed the laſt ſteps of his 
old maſter. So apt are men, whoſe 
manners have been once thoroughly 
corrupted, to return, from any dawn 


o 
mM 


of an amendment, into the dark paths 


of vice. 

As to Miſs Harris, ſhe lived three 
years with a broken heart at Boulogne, 
where ſhe received annually fifty pounds 
from her ſiſter, who was hardly pre- 
vailed on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend 
her a hundred, and then died in a moſt 
miſerable manner. | 

Mr. Atkinſon, upon the whole, hath 
led a very happy life with his wife, 
though he hath been ſometimes obliged 


— 


underſtanding and knowledge. 
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to pay proper homage to her ſuperior 
This, 
however, he chearfully ſubmits to, and 
ſhe makes him proper returns of fond- 
neſs, They have two fine boys, of 


whom they are equally fond. He is 


lately advanced to the rank of captain, 
and laſt ſummer both he and his wife 
paid a viſit of three months to Booth 
and his wife, 17 9 
Dr. Harriſon is grown old in ycars, 
and in honour ; beloved and reſpected 
by all his pariſhioners, and by all his 
neighbours. He divides his time be- 
tween his pariſh, his old town, and 
Booth's ; at which laſt place he had, 
two years ago, a gentle fit of the gont, 
being the firſt attack of that diſtemper, 
During this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, 
and her two eldeſt-daughters ſat up al- 
ternately with him for a whole weck, 
The eldeſt of thoſe girls, whoſe name 
is Amelia, is his favourite; the is the 
picture of her mother, and it is thought 
the doctor hath diſtinguiſhed her in his 
will; for he hath declared that he will 
leave his whole fortune, except ſome 
few charities, among Amelia's children. 
As to Booth and Amelia, fortune 
ſeems to have made them large amends 
for the tricks the played them in their. 
youth. They have, ever ſince the a- 
bove period of this hiſtory, enjoyed an 
uninterruptedcourſe of health and hap- 
pineſs. In about fix weeks after Booth's. 
firſt coming into the country, he went 
to London, and paid all his debts of 
honour ; after which, and a ſtay of 
two days only, he returned into the 
country, and hath never fince been 
thirty miles from home. He hath two 
boys, and four girls; the eldeſt of the 
boys, he who hath made his appearance 


in this hiſtory, is juſt come from the uni- 


verſity, and is one of the fineſt gentle- 
men and beſt ſcholars of his age. The 
ſecond is juſt going from ſchool, and 


is intended for the church, that being 


kis own choice. His eldeſt daughter 
is a woman grown, but we muſt not 
mention her age. A marriage was pro- 
poſed to her the other day with a young 
fellow of a good eſtate, but ſhe never 
would ſee him more than once: for 
© Doctor Harriſon,” ſays ſhe, told me 
© he was illiterate, and I am ſure he 18 


ill-natured.“ The ſecond girl is three 


years younger than her ſiſter ; and the 
athers axe yet children, 7 
| | Am elia 
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Amelia is ſtill the fineſt woman in ſeen her huſband out of humour theſe 
England of her age. Booth himſelf ten years: and, u my inſinuating 
often avers ſhe is as handſome as ever. to her, that he had the beſt of wives z 
Nothing can equal the ſerenity of their ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, that ſhe 
lives. Amelia declared to me the other ought to be ſo, for that he had 

day; that ſhe did not remember to have her the happieſt of women. 
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